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Preface to the First Edition 


This book is an expanded version of the lectures 1 delivered during 
the autumn of 1956 at the Philological Faculty of Moscow University. 

The separate chapters are linked to each other by an intrinsic interre¬ 
lation. My aim is to present the most recent achievements and the major 
problems in comparative-historical linguistics, as well as their varying refle¬ 
ction on the problems of the origin of and the relationships between the 
language groups within the Indo-European family. For this reason the book 
includes an exhaustive analysis of the problem of the gutturals which is 
closely connected with the problems of the dialectal classification of the 
Indo-European languages. 

I am aware that some of my assumptions are hypothetical, but analysis 
of facts which are very complicated and often insufficient makes this in¬ 
evitable. The problem is: which hypotheses have we already gone beyond 
and which can be considered to be the most probable, given the existing 
situation in Indo-European linguistics? I will consider that I have achieved 
my aim if I succeed in drawing the attention of the reader to these 
problems. 

V. I. G. 


Preface to the Second Edition 

The interest in this book is evident from the fact that 10,000 copies 
of the first edition have been sold only a few months after its appearance. 
Several reviews of the book appeared and pointed out the positive features 
as well as the deficinecies. In this new edition I have taken some of the 
reviewers’ remarks into consideration and have made many corrections and 
amendments in the text (for instance, two new chapters, 5 and 9, have been 
added). 

I should like to express my deep gratitude to Professor Carlo Galla- 
votti, who chose to include this work in the series of books published by 
him, as well as to Professor Anna Sacconi, who handled the publication of 
this book. 

I owe special thanks to Miss Wilma d’Aleo who translated this extreme¬ 
ly difficult material, as well as to Professor Riccardo Picchio who is the 
editor of the Italian version. 

It is a great pleasure to extend my thanks to my wife, Magdalena Geor- 
gieva, and to Mrs. Radka Mircheva, who worked painstakingly on the in¬ 
dexes, as well as to Mrs. Bistra Karadjova for her kind cooperation. 

V. I. G. 
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Preface to the Third Edition 

An introduction and a new chapter (Chapter 10) have been included in 
this new edition. Furthermore, in view of the publications which appeared 
after the second edition, additions have been made in many places. At the 
same time some details have been left out. In general, the new material and 
new discussions have necessitated many changes in my remarks on some 
subjects. 

More than twenty reviews of the second edition of this book have 
appeared. Many of the remarks made by the reviewers have been taken 
into consideration. However, some reviewers did not realize why the data 
about some language groups were analyzed exhaustively while others were 
handled in a more concise form. 

The main task of this book is the study of the formation and the in¬ 
terrelations of the Indo-European language groups and of the ethnogenesis of the 
Indo-Europeans, i. e., the problems of their primitive home and of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the proto-language. The study of Hittite-Luwian has revolutionized Indo- 
European linguistics, and a considerable number of the theories which were 
formerly accepted have been unable to stand up to the new evidence. For 
this reason the data of the Hittite-Luwian language group are analyzed in 
greater detail. The same applies to analysis of Mycenaean Greek. I have also 
dwelled in greater detail on some less known languages which recently have 
been investigated, primarily on the basis of newly-found inscriptions (Thra¬ 
cian, Phrygian, Dacian, Venetic, Etruscan, Raetic, etc.). I have done this 
because these linguae minores, unjustly ignored until now, offer valuable 
data for the elucidation of our problem. A detailed analysis is also made of 
the interrelations between Balto-Slavic, Germanic, Tocharian, and Indo-Ira- 
nian, since there are considerable differences in the specialists’ views on 
this matter and it was necessary to offer some sound arguments in support 
of my conception. In languages such as Italic, Celtic, Sanskrit, and Armenian 
no more ancient texts have been found: the data of these languages have 
been familiar to us for a long time and there is no essential change in the 
principal views on their relations. For this reason they are examined only 
briefly. Finally, ample use has been made of onomastic data and more spe¬ 
cifically of hydronymy, since these data are of paramount importance for 
the problems of ethnogenesis. 

I owe special thanks to Professor Jana Molhova and to Mrs. Bistra 
Karadjova, who translated this extremely difficult text. I am indebted to 
Mrs. Sylvia Lucas and to Mrs. C. G. Blomhert who very carefully prepared 
the manuscript for printing. 

V. I. G. 
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Abbreviations 


abl. = ablative 

acc. = accusative 
act. = active 
Aegin. •» Aeginetan 
Aeol. = Aeolic 
Aetol. = Aetolian 
Akkad. = Akkadian 
Alb. = Albanian 
aor. = aorist 

Ar. = Arabic 

Arc. = Arcadian 

Arc. -Cypr. = Arcado-Cyprian 

Arg. = Argive (of Argos) 

Argol. = Argolic 
Arm. = Armenian 
Assyr. = Assyrian 
Att. = Attic 
Av. = Avestan 
Balt. = Baltic 
Balto-Slav. = Balto-Slavic 
Boeot. = Boeotian 
Bret. == Breton 
Bulg. = Bulgarian 
Byzant. Byzantine 
c. = common gender 
Car. = Carian 
Cauc. — Caucasian 
caus. = causative 
Celt. = Celtic 

C1E = Corpus inscriptionum Etruscarum 

CIL = Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum 

Circ. = Circassian 

Cret. = Cretan 

Cymr.=^ Cymric 

Cypr. = Cyprian 

Dac. = Dacian 

Daco-Mys. = Daco-Mysian 

Dalmat. = Dalmatian 

dat. = dative 

dial. = dialectal 

Dor. = Doric 

E. = English 

Egypt. = Egyptian 

Elym. = Elymian 

Ep. = epic 

Eteccr. = Eteocretan 

Etr. = Etruscan 

f. = feminine 

Fal. = Faliscan 

Finn. = Finnish 

Fr. = French 

Gall. = Gallic 


gen. = genitive 
G. - German 
Georg. = Georgian 
Gmc — Germanic 
Goth. = Gothic 
Gr. = Greek 
Hebr. = Hebrew 
HG = High German 
Hier. = Hieroglyphic 
Hitt. = Hittite 
Horn. = Homeric 
Hung. = Hungarian 
Icel. = Icelandic 
IE = Indo-European 
Illyr. = Illyrian 
imperat. = imperative 
Ind. = Indie 
ind. = indicative 
inf. = infinitive 
instr. = instrumental 
Ion. = Ionic 
Ir. = Irish 
Iran. = Iranian 
Ital. = Italian 
iterat. = iterative 
KN — Knossos 

KUB = Keilschriften Boghazkoi 
(Berlin, 1921 —) 

Kurd. = Kurdish 
I.ac. = Laconian 
L. = Latin 
Laus. = Lausitanian 
Lepont. = Lepontic 
Lesb. = Lesbian 
Lett. = Lettish 
LG = Low German 
Ligur. = Ligurian 
Lith. = Lithuanian 

loc. = locative 
Lus. — Lusatian 
Luw. = Luwian 

l. v. = lectio varia 
Lyc. = Lycian 
Lyd. = Lydian 

m. = masculine 

M= Middle, e. g., MHG = Middle High 
German 

MA = mediae aspiratae 
Mac. = Macedonian 

med. = medium 
Mess. = Messapic 

MHG = Middle High German 
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Mil. = Milyan 
Mod. = Modern 
MY = Mycenae 

Myc. (Gr.) — Mycenaean (Greek) 

Mys. = Mysian 
n. = neuter 
nom. = nominative 

O = Old, e. g. OE = Old English, OHG = 
Old High German 
OBG — Old Bulgarian (OCS) 

OHG = Old High German 

opt. = optative 

Osc. = Oscan 

Pal. = Palaic 

part. = participle 

pass. = passive 

Pel. = Pelasgian 

pert. = perfect 

pers. = person 

Pers. = Persian 

Phoen. = Phoenician 

Phryg. = Phrygian 

PID = J. Whatmough, The Prae-Italic Dia¬ 
lects of Italy (London, 1933) 

PIE = Proto-Indo-European 
pi. = plural 
Pol. = Polish 
Prakr. = Prakrit 

pres. = present 

pret. = preterite 
Pruss. = Prussian 
PY = Pylos 

Raeto-Rom. = Raeto-Romance 
Rom. = Romance 


Rum. = Rumanian 
Russ. = Russian 
Scand. = Scandinavian 
sell. = scilicet 
schol. = scholion, scholia 
Schol. = Scholiast 
Scyth. = Scythian 
SE = Studi Etruschi 
Sem. = Semitic 
Serb. = Serbian 
sigm. = sigmatic 
sing. = singular 
Skt. = Sanskrit 
Slav. = Slavic 
Slov. = Slovene 
Span. = Spanish 
subj. = subjunctive 
suff. = suffix 
s. v. = sub voce 
Swed. <= Swedish 
TA «=■ tenues aspiratae 
Term. = Termilian 
Thess. — Thessalian 
Thrac. = Thracian 

TLE = Testimonia linguae Etruscae (Pal- 
lottino 1968 b) 

Toch. = Tocharian 
Turk. = Turkish 
Ukr. = Ukrainian 
Umbr. = Umbrian 
var. = variant 
Ved. = Vedic 
Vest. = Vestinian 
v. 1. = varia lectio 
voc. = vocative 
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Abbreviations of Names of Ancient Authors 
and Documents Cited 


Acta SS. = Acta Sanctissimorum 
Ael. = Aelianus (II/III A. D.) 

Aesch. <= Aeschylus (VI/V B. C.) 

Aeschin. = Aeschines (IV B. C.) 

Aetius (VI A. D.) 

Aleman (VII B. C.) 

Amm. = Ammianus Epigrammaticus (II A. D.) 
Amtn. Marc. = Ammianus Marcellinus (IV 
A. D.) 

Anonymi Stadiasmus mans magni (I B. C. / 
1 A. D.) 

Anonymi Periplus Ponti Euxini 
Ap. Rh. = Apollonius Rhodius (III B. C.) 
Apd. = Apollodorus Mythographus (I A. D.?) 
Apoll. = Apollonius Paradoxographus 
(II B. C.?) 

Apoll. Perg. = Apollonius Pergaeus (III/II 

B C) 

Ar. = Aristophanes (V/IV B. C.) 

Archil. = Archilochus (VII B. C.) 

Aristot. = Aristoteles (IV B. C.) 

Arr. = Arrianus (II A. D.) 

Athen. = Athenaeus Grammaticus (II/III 
A. D.) 

Att. = Attalus Grammaticus (II B. C.) 

Auson. = Ausonius (IV A. D.) 

Call. = Callimachus (III B. C.) 

Caes. — Julius Caesar (I B. C.) 

Choerob. = Choeroboscus (IV / V A. D.) 
Chron. Rone. = Chronicon Roncalense 
Clem. Al. = Clemens Alexandrinus (II / III 

A. D.) 

Cod. = Codex Justinianus (IV / VI A. D.) 
Const. Porph. = Constantinus Porphyrogene- 
tes (X A. D.) 

Dem. = Demosthenes (IV B. C.) 

Democr. = Democritus Ephesius (V B. C.) 
Dio Cass. = Dio Cassius (II / III A. D.) 

Dion. Hal. = Dionysius Halicarnassensis (I 

B. C.) 

Diosc. = Dioscorides Medicus (I A. D.) 

D. Per. = Dionysius Periegeta 
D. Sic. = Diodorus Siculus (I B. C.) 
Erotianus = Erotianus Grammaticus (I A. D.) 
Et. M. = Etymologicum Magnum (X A. D.) 
Eudoxus in St. Byz. = Eudoxus in Stepha- 
num Byzantium 

Euph. = Euphorio Epicus (III B. C.) 

Eur. = Euripides (V B. C.) 

Eust. = Eustathius (XII A. D.) 

East. Dion. Per. — Dionysius Periegeta cum 


commentartis Eustathii 
Fortunatianus (IV A. D.?) 

Georgius Amartolus 
Georgius Monachus 

GR = Ravennatis Anonymi Cosmographia 
Harpocr. = Harpocratio Grammaticus (I or II 

A. D.) 

Hdt. = Herodotus (V B. C.) 

Hecat. = Hecataeus Milesius (VI / V B. C.) 
Hellanic = Hellanicus (V B. C.) 

Hermipp. Com. = Hermippus Comicus (V 

B. C.) 

Herodianus = Herodianus Grammaticus (II 
A. D.) 

Hesiod. = Hesiodus (VIII / VII B. C.) 

Hesych. = Hesychius (V / VI A. D.) 

Hierocl. = Hierocles Synecdemus (VI A. D.?) 
Hieronymus (IV / III B. C.) 

Hipp. = Hipponax (VI B. C.) 

Hippocr. = Hippocrates (V/IV B. C.) 

Horn. = Horn eras 

Hrdn. = Herodianus Grammaticus (II A. D.) 

IA — Itinerarium Antonini Augusti 
IH — Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum 
lord. = Iordanes (VI A. D.) 

I-aeus (IV B. C.) 

Leo Grammaticus 

Livy = Titus Livius (I B. C. /1 A. D.) 
Lycophr. = I.ycophron (III B. C.) 

Lysias (V B. C.) 

Marc. Ant. = Marcus Antoninus (II A. D.) 
Mela = Pomponius Mela (I A. D.) 

Mimn. = Mimnermus (VII / VI B. C.) 

ND = Notitiae dignitatum 
Not. ep. = Notitiae episcopatuum 
Nic.= Nicander (II B. C.) 

Nonnus (IV / V A. D.?) 
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Problems 


Introduction 
in Linguistic Methodology 


The Neograminarians were fortunate. In their time linguistics was virgin 
soil. For this reason they could choose and work on problems whose factual 
material was almost one-dimensional and whose solutions were obvious. 

But nowadays we have completely run out of such simple problems. 
We are facing extremely complex problems. Their data are so obscure that 
the mere finding out of the facts requires complicated linguistic operations. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that linguistic methods today are qualitatively 
improved and quantitatively increased, the method's for proving theories are 
becoming more complicated and hence their convincing power is impaired. 
Often they begin to contradict the principle of the economy of the scientific 
proof and for this reason they do not seem very probable. 

Today linguistics needs new methods for investigation. The discovery 
and introduction of new methods and ways of applying the already existent 
methods of linguistic analysis are, at the present time, one of the major tasks 
facing our field of science: for this is the way to enrich linguistics. 

In linguistics, as is usually the case in science, one works predominantly 
in an empirical manner, i. e., the approach usually taken by the investi¬ 
gator towards the problems in his branch of science is empiric: by collecting 
and classifying facts he draws his conclusions. These conclusions are results, 
hypotheses or theories. However, the problems are usually too complicated 
and one can never be sure that all the necessary information has been col¬ 
lected. At the same time, facts or categories of facts are often not exhaus¬ 
tive, since empiricism cannot indicate which facts or categories of facts 
should be taken into consideration in order to draw the correct conclusions. 
Consequently, empiricism cannot guarantee secure results, except as far as 
very narrow and specific problems are concerned. ; 

A hypothesis may be considered to be good if it explains 51 per cent 
of the facts. But the other facts, not included in this percentage or not 
explained, could contain the correction or even the refutation of the 
hypothesis. The optimum solution to a given problem is achieved when the 
conclusions cover all the categories of facts, or at least the greatest possible 
number of facts. It should be kept in mind that the progress of scientific 
knowledge is a string of theoretical hypotheses, each more exhaustive, more 
powerful, and more general than the preceding one. 

Let us take as an example the traditional, i. e., the Neogrammarian 
thesis about the tripartition of the gutturals in Indo-European. The erroneous 
basis for this thesis is that it takes only some categories of facts, and not 
all possible facts, into consideration. Entire categories of homogeneous facts 
are never given a chance to be explained because of the concept of. tripar- 



tition. Thus, for instance, words with velars instead of sibilants in the so- 
called satdm languages (of the type OBG slusati vs. Lith. klausyti ‘to 
hear’), which comprise 18 per cent of the IE roots with velars, are ignored 
E?y the traditional hypothesis. Other explanations — explanations outside the 
possibilities of this thesis — have to be sought for in such cases. Furthermore, 
the logical conclusion drawn from this thesis, namely that the velars in the 
so-called centum languages originally were not velars but palatals, is quite 
unlikely (see section 2.2). 

The comparative-historical method and the structural method, both of 
which are already classical, form the solid basis for our investigation. These 
methods are by no means exhausted: the “laryngeal" and the “Pelasgian" 
theories, which are new applications of the comparative-historical method, are 
evidence of this. The perfecting of these methods, as well as the perfec¬ 
ting of the experimental methods in linguistics, the methods of induc¬ 
tion and deduction, the method of “areal linguistics”, the linguistic of atlas, 
the application of mathematical methods — all these together put a major task 
before the linguists. 

The greatest discovery which took place in linguistics during the second 
half of the 19th century was the discovery of the phonetic laws and their 
dxceptionlessness (‘die Ausnahmslosigkeit der Lautgesetze'). The application 
of the principle of the exceptionlessness of the phonetic laws made it possi¬ 
ble for the Neogrammarians to make considerable achievements in the field 
of comparative linguistics, especially in the field of etymology. With this 
discovery linguistics acquired the right to be considered a real science, for 
a discipline merits the noble name of science when it is able to discover the 
laws governing the phenomena within the range of its interests. 

Thus, the Neogrammarians, spontaneously and by empirical means, ar¬ 
rived at a basic principle of dialectical and historical materialism, namely that 
not only natural phenomena but also social phenomena are governed by 
laws. 

However Schuchardt, Gillieron, and after them the Neolinguist idealists 
did not hesitate to negate the phonetic laws and the etymology based on 
these laws. 

In the long controversy on this question the Neogrammarians were not 
able to successfully defend the discovery they had made by empirical means. 
Their philosophic views on the nature of language were those of the indi¬ 
vidualistic psychology of Steinthal. From the point of view of their psycholog¬ 
ical thesis about the individual isolated creator (‘createur isole’) it was not 
possible to give a satisfactory explanation for the exceptionlessness of pho¬ 
netic laws. For this reason the adherents to the idealistic Neolinguistic school, 
who have waged and still are waging a cruel struggle against the phonetic 
laws and criticize the Neogrammarians for being materialists, have achieved 
some success. Their contention that these ideas were antiquated, and that 
the term “phonetic laws” should be substituted by the term “tendencies”, 
found ardent supporters. Leroy writes (1972: 186) in his praise of the 
Neolinguistic school: “The dogma about the faultlessness of the phonetic 
laws and their exceptionlessness is not considered tenable anymore; now we 
speak of tendencies and not of laws... ” b Similar views are found in 
1 See also Leroy 1954-55: 34 and Buyssens 1957-58: 427. 
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Malmberg’s book (1966: 22) on new tendencies in linguistics. This view was 
stressed in one of the major reports delivered at the 10th International 
Congress of Linguists, which was presented by the well-known Italian lin¬ 
guist Devoto. He declared: “ ... the idea of the stability of the phonetic 
changes has not lost its validity but has changed its nature: from a natural¬ 
istic ‘law’ it has become a social tendency.” 

Such idealistic views can only provoke objections. The concept of “pho¬ 
netic laws”, and in general of “laws of linguistic structure”, has not been 
replaced and connot be replaced by the term “tendencies”: these are the 
views of the idealistic Neolinguists and of their conscious or unconscious 
adherents. 

Structuralism confirmed the empirical discovery made by the Neogram¬ 
marians. In his remarkable report “Why are Phonetic Laws without Excep¬ 
tions", delivered to the 9th International Congress of Linguists, the French 
linguist Fourquet (1964: 638-639) proved, with the help of the structural 
method, that phonetic laws have no exceptions. The principle of the regular¬ 
ity of the phonetic change is a basic postulate and not an inference based 
on a single fact. If there were no laws.no systems could exist “where everything 
holds” (“ou tout se tient”), there can be no structure. Structuralism presup 
poses the presence of laws in linguistic structure and its development. 

Today, with the help of structural and mathematical principles, we are 
in a position to prove that there is no basic difference between linguistic 
laws and laws of phenomena which are studied in the so-called (natural) 
sciences, this being in contradiction to the view, which was dominant for a 
long time, that phonetic laws have nothing in common with physical, chemi¬ 
cal, and in general natural laws. In reality these laws belong to one and 
the same category. The essence of every law, be it natural or linguistic, is 
one and the same. The law is the intrinsic essential connection between 
phenomena; it determines their necessary regular development: the law expres¬ 
ses fixed, causal, necessary, and stable connections between phenomena. 

De Saussure defined language as “a system in which everything holds”. 
Today this definition should be made more precise in the following way: 
language is a structure; linguistic structure is a complex whole in which 
“everything holds”. The system is a subordinate category in the structure 
of language. Structure is one of the basic concepts in contemporary linguis¬ 
tics, “one of those terms which still has programmatic importance”, as the 
eminent French linguist Emil Benveniste (1966:8) said. 

Law has two essential aspects: relation and the categorical aspect. 
Relation is the ties, i. e., the coherence among the systems in the structure 
and in the monemes (units) in different systems. Regularity is a statistical 
concept: it is the principle of mathematical frequency. Regularity itself, i. e., 
the entirety of rules, is a given relation of a categorical nature. 2 

Thus regularity is inherent in the nature of language because the struc¬ 
ture of. language, like every other structure — for instance the atom, the 
human body, or the economic structure — is a relative stability of the in¬ 
terrelations of the parts of a complex whole. And so there is no qualita¬ 
tive difference between phonetic and natural laws. There is only a certain 
quantitative difference which is a matter of mathematical frequency. 

2 See Heinz 1965: 51-52- 
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i Linguistic structure can be compared to a polycrystal in physical chemi¬ 
stry. Every chemical element or chemical item has its own specific crystal¬ 
lization which is materialized as a result of the specific laws of crystalliza¬ 
tion. According to these laws, the chemical elements and substances crystal¬ 
lize in monocrystals or in polycrystals. But the chemical elements are usually 
npt isolated in nature: their laws for crystallization often intersect with other 
laws under the complex circumstances in which the element or substance 
may be at the time of crystallization. Thus complex crystals appear. Linguis¬ 
tic structure is like the structure of the polycrystals and the laws for the 
formation of the polycrystals are of the same category as the laws of lin¬ 
guistic development. Linguistic changes would have no exceptions if there 
were no interfering factors. 

Consequently linguistics, whose object of investigation is a social phenom¬ 
enon, is a social science and is as much an exact science as any other 
natural or social science. 

In natural phenomena and in the development of human society there 
are certain laws which have to be discovered by science. Through the com¬ 
parative-historical method, i. e., in comparative-historical linguistics, laws are 
discovered which determine the development of languages. In this way the 
comparative-historical method has laid the foundations for a real linguistic 
science, thus turning linguistics into science. 

The classification of science as a whole into sciences, i. e., natural or 
mathematical sciences, and humanities (with no laws but only coincidences) 
.was rejected long ago. These are metaphysical and idealistic views. The 
greatest merit of Karl Marx was that he was able to prove that the develop¬ 
ment of human society was determined by laws: this discovery turned the 
so-called humanities (sciences d’esprit) into real sciences. Contrary to meta¬ 
physics, dialectics asserts that the function of the natural laws as well as of 
the social laws, as discovered by the respective sciences, is limited by cer¬ 
tain conditions. Natural and social laws are general in the sense that they 
are realized everywhere and always, given that the respective adequate con¬ 
ditions aie present. 

The physical law “water boils at 100° C" holds true only under specific 
conditions (that the water be at sea level); on Montblanc, however, water 
boils at 96° C. To the question of what temperature makes water boil in 
space, where the cosmonauts fly, the physicists answer that this has not yet 
been investigated and for the time being nothing positive can be said. The 
case is the same with phonetic laws. Every natural and social law expresses 
the necessary connection among the phenomena within the framework of a 
(historically) determined set of connections. The conditions determining one 
or another phenomenon, like everything else in nature, exist in space and 
time. For this reason the determination of objects and phenomena acquires 
the form of dependence on the conditions of space and time. 3 

One could object to the above by saying that the function of the linguis¬ 
tic law (the linguistic change) does not take place suddenly but within a 
shorter or a longer period of time. But the same applies to the operation of 
the natural laws. At 100° C at sea level water will not boil immediately; it 

3 My opinion on these problems is very similar to the conception of the Soviet linguist 
Cikobava (1959), the American linguist Hall (1963 and 1956), the Rumanian linguist Graur 
(1958), and others. 



boils only after the amount of time necessary for the process of heating, 
i. e., upon reaching the crucial moment of the conditions. A process similar 
to this “heating” is also necessary for the operation of linguistic laws. 

Therefore it is only in the light of Marxism that the nature of the 
phonetic laws can be clarified correctly and that the importance of the 
comparative-historical method in linguistics can be best evaluated. Undoubted¬ 
ly phonetic laws, as well as linguistic laws in general, have their own 
specific nature, but from the Marxist point of view they are also laws like 
all other laws of social or natural phenomena. They are the laws of the 
movement of a specific phenomenon. And just as natural laws are realized 
everywhere and always, i. e., they are “exceptionless” under fixed circumstan¬ 
ces, linguistic laws are exceptionless in the same way. 

At the 10th International Congress of Linguists (Bucharest, August 
1967) the Swedish linguist Bertil Malmberg, who presented one of the major 
reports, took a stand against historicism in linguistics by declaring the 
“factor time” to be extralinguistic. In the conclusion of his report he said 
(1969:4): “In linguistics there is no... historical method in the real sense of 
the word but only a method establishing relations among the strata... The 
factor time is extralinguistic.” 

This is nothing but a variant of one of the principles of the anti-historical 
axioms of his teacher, Hjelmslev. This is one of the dogmas of the “ivory 
tower”, as the eminent French linguist Martinet characterized Hjelmslev’s 
thesis. Hjelmslev taught that the important thing in any science is the con¬ 
stant, the stable, the identical, and that time is an impediment to any ration¬ 
ality. He even spoke of a kind of “structural achrony”, a typical example 
of anti-historicism which is now the banner of the idealistic philosophy and 
its adherents in linguistics. 4 

But where can one find an “extra-temporal'’ language? Is it possible 
for the investigation of an imaginary meta-language to give satisfactory 
results? All social phenomena, like everything else in nature, exist in time 
and space. Consequently, the interrelations of phenomena acquire a form of 
dependence on the conditions of space and time. The “factor time” is insep¬ 
arably connected with the social phenomenon called language, as well as 
with its development. The permanent element in language is its constant 
movement, i. e., its development. 

Language is a structure in motion and this is the difference between a lin¬ 
guistic structure and a text. Many synchronic investigations, overlooking the 
data of the comparative-historical method, present a more or less systema¬ 
tized inventory of facts. Such investigations are more suitable for program¬ 
ming material for machine translation: they are one-sided and limited. 

Undoubtedly the synchronic or descriptive investigation of a language, 
i. e., the description of the relations existing among the phenomena of the 
linguistic structure as it is within a given period of time, and in general of 
the entire complex mechanism on the basis of which human language can 
be used as a means of communication and conveyance of messages, is scien¬ 
tific. But usually only diachronic investigation can explain the changes. 
For this reason the two methods, the comparative-historical and the structural, 
must be used simultaneously: they complement each other. 


4 See section 1.3.3. 
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Having arrived by empirical means at the discovery of some fundamen¬ 
tal features of the logical structure of language, the Neogrammarians were 
steadfast in their views of individualistic and subjective psychologism con¬ 
cerning many philosophical problems. One of the consequences of these views 
was the concept of “analogy”. Analogy was in flagrant contradiction to the 
exceptionlessness of phonetic laws. But the Neogrammarians were not in a 
position to overcome the dualism they had got themselves into. 

Structuralism shows that the majority of the cases which the Neogram¬ 
marians considered to be “analogy” are consequences of morphonological, 
morphological, morphosyntactical, syntactical, and semantic laws. The cases 
explained by them as being “analogy”, such as Skt . pacami, pacasi, pacati= 
Bulg. dial, peca, peces, pece, are considered by us to be the result of the 
action of tire law of the neutralization of allomorphs in a system (see sec¬ 
tion 2.3). 

On the whole the term “exception”, which is still in use, should be 
completely eliminated from comparative-historical linguistics. For when we 
speak of “exceptions”, we are also dealing with erroneously formulated laws, 
laws which intersect, or laws from different levels of linguistic structure 
(phonematic, morphologic, syntactic, semantic, etc.). Synchronic normative 
grammar speaks of exceptions because it ignores linguistic development. 

Some linguists speak of “regularities which have not been developed 
to the end”. This refers to changes of the premises in the process of linguis¬ 
tic development and can be illustrated by the following example. During 
the winter, if a pail of water is put outside, within several hours ice need¬ 
les or crystals will start forming in the water. If the pail is then brought 
into a warm room, the ice needles and crystals will gradually disappear. Of 
course this does not mean that this process contradicts the natural law that 
“water turns into ice when the temperature is below zero” but simply that 
the realization of the natural law could not take place because the premises 
for its operation were changed. The same applies to the so-called “laws 
which have not developed to the end.” 

Another contention of the idealistic Neolinguistic school and its satel¬ 
lites is that the attempts to find out the reasons for phonetic development 
are illusory/' This idealistic view was refuted by structuralism. Through the 
structural method we are able to discover the reasons for the linguistic 
changes: these reasons are usually inherent in the linguistic structure 
itself. 5 6 

The solution of a problem depends very much on correct preliminary 
formulation. The formulations of the major problems of our science are close¬ 
ly connected with the theoretical views of the investigator: this is his basis 
for scientific operations. For instance, using theistic conceptions as a starting 
point, some linguists (Bertoni, for instance) exclude the problem of the origin 
of language from the field of linguistics. 

There are also linguists who think that the problem of the origin of lan¬ 
guage and its prehistory should be dealt with by the psychologists or 
sociologists of language, but not to those interested in the history of lan- 

5 See for instance Leroy 1972: 186. 

6 See Georgiev 1969d. 



guage, “because the period of time which is the concern of the historian- 
linguist covers only an insignificant part of the history of speaking man." 7 
Thus, our science is deprived of one of its most important problems. 

These are the views of the Neolinguists-Idealists and the synchronists, 
whose ideas on this problem reflect Neogrammarian concepts. It is a fact 
that the history of language, as it has been developed by the Neogrammar¬ 
ians, could not bring us any closer to the more ancient stages of the devel¬ 
opment of language. 

There is no doubt that the problem of the origin of language is com¬ 
plex and that its solution requires investigations in the most divergent fields 
of human knowledge. Nevertheless, priority should be given to the linguists. 
Neocomparativism can improve the comparative-historical method so that it 
can penetrate into far more remote periods of the development of lan¬ 
guage. 

During the last three decades the comparative-historical method (at least 
in the field of the IE languages) has been fundamentally renewed. This is 
basically the result of the investigation of the Hittite-Luwian languages and 
the ancient languages of the Balkan Peninsula, as well as the result of the 
laryngeal and “Pelasgian" theories and the new conceptions about the form¬ 
ation of IE words, etc. We are presently going through the period of 
structural neocomparativism, the period of the method of the remote 
reconstruction. The investigations of the development of the most ancient 
stages of IE, such as those by Benveniste, Lehmann, Georgiev, Andreev, 
etc. throw a completely new light on these remote periods. It has become 
clear that the comparative-historical method can provide valuable information 
on the origin and the ancient development of languages, and that linguistics 
has priority in the investigations of the problem of the origin and most an¬ 
cient stages of development of language. The comparative-historical method, 
which has now been renewed, is making new achievements. 

The most important principles of structural historicism are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. Language is a social phenomenon which represents a complex logical 
structure in constant movement: this is the diachronical plan of language. 
The structure of language represents a relative stability in the interrelations 
of the parts of a complex whole 

2. Like every other structure, linguistic structure is based on regula¬ 
rities: these are the laws of the development of language. Linguistic laws belong 
to the same category as the laws of the so-called exact sciences: the differ¬ 
ence is only quantitative. 

3. The synchronic plan of language is its being used as a means of 
communication (and to express thought) according to the norms of the func¬ 
tion of speech. Speech is a unity of habits: it is used to convey messages 
in society. The existing correlations within the system and the monemes, 
i. e., the entirety of the results at a given stage of linguistic development, 
are reflected in the function of speech. This is the generative code of 
speech. 

Thus, language is a structure consisting of numerous interdependent 
systems. By system we mean the unity of homogeneous interdependent ele- 


7 Malmberg 1966: 34-35. 
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ments (units, monemes), i. e., the parts within the framework of the complex 
whole. Given the interdependence of the systems, it follows that a change 
which takes place in one of the systems provokes changes in other systems, 
as in a chain reaction. This new conception thus makes it possible to define 
the reasons for linguistic changes. In the past some linguists had a presen¬ 
timent about this and used the expression “compulsion of the system" 
(Systemzwang). ^ 

It is well known that in linguistics (the same applies to other sciences), 
two or more contradictory hypotheses on one and the same problem very 
often exist. For this reason the problem of discovering a method for testing 
the validity of the scientific hypotheses is of special importance at the pre¬ 
sent time. Because language is a complex logical structure, mathematical 
logic can help us if we are able to adapt it to our needs. 

In one of my works 8 an attempt was made to apply the method of 
mathematical logic to a controversial issue in the field of Slavic studies. 
The issue was connected with the problem of whether a short o or a short 
a existed as a vowel in the Proto-Slavic phonematic system. The result of 
applying the principle of mathematical logic to this specific problem of lin¬ 
guistics is as follows: 


Indo-European 

Common Slavic 

1 

Slavic Languages 

Result 


(A) l 0 0 

1 1 0 

—3 

arjlC, orjlC^> 

(A) orilC>arllC 

orjlC 

(B) ar!lC>ar;LC 

arllC 

1 

r/laC, rjloC, rlidjoC 



(B) 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

—6 


The meaning of this Table is as follows: 

The changes of IE o > common Slav, a and IE a > common Slav, o 
in the two theses A and B are possible ( = 1), but the assumed form orjlC 
of thesis A is not recorded anywhere {— 0), while the form arflC of thesis 
B is often recorded (= 1) in the period before written texts existed. The 
assumed Slavic cluster orjlC changes in the Slavic languages due to the 
acute (or circumflex) intonation and the metathesis in r/ldC, but the change 
o>G remains unexplained ( = 0), while the lengthening a>a is clear (=1). 
The doublet forms with metathesis rjlaC and r/loC remain unexplained from the 
point of view of thesis A ( = 0), while they are clear from the point of view 
of thesis B ( = 1). Thus thesis Bis the optimal solution to the problem 
being investigated: it is two times more efficient than thesis A. 


8 Georgiev 1964d. 
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Chapter 1 


The Third Period of the Development 
of Indo-European Comparative- 
Historical Linguistics 


The history of the comparative-historical approach to the Indo-EurO' 
pean languages can be divided into three major periods. 


1.1. The First Period 

The first period extended from 1816 to 1870. It started with the estab¬ 
lishment of the comparative-historical method for analyzing the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages, which was achieved by Bopp in his work “On the Conju- 
gational System of Sanskrit Compared to Greek, Latin, Persian, and Ger¬ 
manic Conjugations” (1816), by Rask in his “Investigations on the Origin 
of Old Norse or Icelandic 11 (1818), and by Grimm in his “German Gram¬ 
mar” (1819). The end of the first period was marked by two works which 
summarized the achievements of IE linguistics at that time: Schleicher’s 
“Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo Germanic lan¬ 
guages” (1861-62) and Fick’s “A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Ger- 
manic Languages” (1868). 1 

Needless to say, linguistics as a scholarly investigation of linguistic 
problems existed long before the 19th century. Linguistic facts were col¬ 
lected and classified, grammars of different languages were worked out, 
grammatical problems were discussed and these achivements altogether had 
already established a scholarly approach to the problems of language. Fur¬ 
thermore, even before Bopp some scholars, such as Scaliger (15th/l 6th cen¬ 
tury), Ten Kate (first half of the 18th century), Jones (second half of the 
18th century), etc., had to a certain degree noticed the similarities between 
some languages. Indeed, the works by Bopp, Rask, and Grimm hardly could 
have appeared, had it not been for the work their predecessors had done 
on the grammatical problems of some languages. However, there is a basic 
difference between the methods for analysis of linguistic facts which were 
applied by the founders of comparative-historical linguistics and the meth¬ 
ods used by their predecessors. 

For this reason it is only pertinent to consider that linguistics became 
a science when the comparative-historical method of linguistic analysis was 

1 Later Vur editions of this dictionary appeared. 
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introduced, which thus made it possible for languages to be studied in their 
development. 

Up to the beginning of the 19th century and even later, in descrip¬ 
tive grammars it was taken for granted that one should speak of rules, 
exceptions, and exceptions to exceptions. At that time it was not possible 
to speak of the laws of language development. 

During the first period of comparative-historical linguistics, after Grimm 
had for the first time worked out the basic principles of the consonant 
shift (Lautverschiebung) in the Germanic languages, some rules of develop¬ 
ment were mapped out. Towards the end of this period Schleicher attempted 
not only to discover some of the latvs of development in the phonematic struc¬ 
ture of languages,but also even tried to define the historical rules of language devel¬ 
opment in general. This was the period of the initial accumulation and systemati¬ 
zation of facts; these facts were not sufficiently studied and it was not 
possible to draw final conclusions based only on the available data. Old 
ideas were still predominant, and as a result Curtius spoke of “correct" 
and “sporadic” phonetic changes, i. e., of rules and exceptions to the rules. 
According to him, the parallelism of IE k — Gr. x was “correct", while that 
of IE k — Gr. n was “sporadic", since the differences in the IE gutturals 
(velars and labiovelars) were not yet known. 

Schleicher, Curtius, and their contemporaries considered the Greek 
vowels a, e, o to be the result of splits (Spaltungen) of the IE vowel a 
because, under the strong influence of Sanskrit, 2 it was thought that a, e, o 
“had torn away” from the initial phoneme a. For this reason the rules of 
vowel development could not be ■worked out during this period. The basic 
obstacle here was the theory of the absolute priority of Sanskrit, a theory 
which was prevalent throughout the entire first period. 


1.2. The Second Period 

The second period encompasses the last three decades of the 19th cen¬ 
tury and the first two decades of the 20th century, i. e., approximately 
from 1870 to 1916. This period was characterized by the discovery of the 
laws for the development of the phonetic structure of words; Verner’s law 
(1877), the law of palatalization (1876-77 to 1881 : it was discovered almost 
simultaneously by Verner, Tegner, Thomsen, J. Schmidt, Collitz, and de 
Saussure) 3 , the law of Fortunatov (1882), the discovery of the syllabic li¬ 
quids (Osthoff) and nasals (Brugmann), the discovery of the consonant and 
vowel systems, the discovery of the principle of the ablaut (de Saus¬ 
sure), etc. Many scholars of this period contributed to the discovery of the 
laws of language development. The works of such Neogrammarians as 
Brugmann, Osthoff, Leskien, Paul, etc. earmarked the period. It was no 
accident that the Neogrammarians supported the principle of the Aus- 
nahmslosigkeit (“exceptionlessness”) of the phonetic laws: this was an in¬ 
evitable and positive reaction against the views which existed till that time- 


8 See Curtius 1858-62. See also Schrijnen 1921 :30. 
3 See SzemerSnyi 1967: 69. 



During the second period major efforts were made in working out a 
historical grammar of the IE languages. This period closes with the second 
edition of Brugmann’s monumental work “Outlines of Comparative Grammar 
of the Indo-European Languages” (1897-1916) which unlike Schleicher’s 
‘Compendium’ (1861-62) has to this day maintained its significance to a 
great extent. 

The nature and development of society are determined by laws which 
have to be investigated by science. Comparative-historical linguistics reveals 
laws which determine the development of language. For this reason it is 
believed that comparative-historical linguistics has laid the foundations of the 
true science of language and turned linguistics into a science. 

The problem of the phonetic laws and of the laws of language in ge¬ 
neral has been discussed many times. Many scholars try to establish a 
hard-and-fast boundary between phonetic and natural laws : they think that 
phonetic laws are basically different from natural laws since they are re¬ 
stricted in time and space. For instance Schrijnen (1921:82) wrote: ’’They 
(i. e., the phonetic laws) and the laws of physics and chemistry have no¬ 
thing in common; they are not ‘laws’ in the ordinary sense of the word 
but are more like phonetic rules based on specific tendencies or historical 
processes ( Vorgange ).” Hirt and Arntz (1939:17) declared: “One cannot 
speak of phonetic laws in the sense of natural laws.” Mladenov (1943:112) 
pointed out : “Phonetic laws can by no means be compared to the 
laws of physics or chemistry... or juridical laws... Natural laws show what 
will happen or is happening in nature under determined conditions every¬ 
where and always, irrespective of space and time.” 

These are typical metaphysical views on the concept of “scientific 
laws”. Obviously they are rooted in the classification of sciences (i. e., the 
natural and mathematical sciences) and the humanities, the latter dealing 
with phenomena which do not follow any laws but only accidental circum¬ 
stances. Natural and social laws are general in the sense that they function 
everywhere if the necessary conditions exist. Every natural or social law 
reflects the necessary link between phenomena within the framework of a 
complex of conditions which are historically determined. As with every¬ 
thing in nature, the conditions which determine a certain phenomenon exist 
in space and time. Consequently, the objects and phenomena are determined 
by space and time. 4 

The Neogrammarian school, despite some erroneous views, undoubtedly 
represents one of the most important trends in linguistics. Its main contri¬ 
bution is the establishment of the existence of rigorous regularities in the 
development of the phonematic structure of language and the discovery 
of some concrete language laws. It is no accident that the representatives 
of idealism in linguistics launched a fierce attack against the Neogrammarians, 
accusing them of being “the materialists in linguistics”. 6 


4 See p. 20 21. 

* See Bartoli 1925:63; Bertoni 1928: 31; Bonfante 1947: 344-346, 356.T; 
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1.3. The Third or Contemporary Period 
1.3.1. New data 

During the first period the principal relationships within the IE lan¬ 
guage family were established and the foundations for comparative-histor¬ 
ical investigations were laid. During the second period the method of com¬ 
parative-historical investigation was improved and the data on the IE lan¬ 
guages which were known at that time were systematized: on this basis a 
comparative-historical grammar of common IE was compiled. The third 
period is marked by the discovery and analysis of the most ancient IE lan¬ 
guages, which until this time were unknown, and thus the scope of inves¬ 
tigation was deepened and widened. Our present task is the analysis of the 
new and especially the most recent achievements in the field of IE linguis¬ 
tics during this period. 

The decipherment of Hittite (1915-17) by B. Hrozny opened a new era in the 
comparative study of the IE languages, and thus the early ’thirties should 
be considered to be the true beginning of this period, for at that time a 
series of papers on Hittite by Hrozny himself appeared, as well as others 
by Sommer, Eorrer, Goetze, J. Friedrich, Ehelolf, Pedersen, Kurylowicz, 
Delaporfe, etc. All these publications, and especially Sturtevant’s “A Com¬ 
parative Grammar of the Hittite Language” (1st edition, 1933), made 
it possible to use the data on the Hittite language in discussing problems 
in IE linguistics. Many other works, as for instance Pedersen’s “Hittite and 
the Other Indo-European Languages” (1938) and “Lycian and Hittite” (1945), 
both of which try to solve the problem of the position of Hittite among 
the other IE languages, J. Friedrich's “A Concise Grammar of the Hittite 
Language ’ (1960, 1st edition 1940) and “Hittite Dictionary (1952-66), Som¬ 
mer’s “The Hittites and the Hittite Language (1947), the second edition 
of Sturtevant and Hahn’s “A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Lan¬ 
guage” (1951), Kronasser’s “A Comparative Phonology and Morphology of 
the Hittite Language” (1956) and “Etymology of the Hittite Language” 
(1962-66), Laroche’s “A Dictionary of the Luwian Language” (1959) and 
“The Names of the Hittites” (1966), as well as Kammenhuber’s “Hittite, 
Palaic, Luwian, and Hieroglyphic Hittite” (1969), present good possibilities 
for the further usage of Hittite in the studies of the problems in IE lin¬ 
guistics. 

The data from Hittite highlighted many problems and gave rise to new 
ideas. One of these problems is the laryngeal theory. Some hints at this 
problem are found in the hypotheses of de Saussure, Moller, Cuny, and 
Pedersen. However, it was the Polish scholar Kurylowicz who worked it 
out as a theory. 6 Many linguists refuted this theory in the beginning but it 
gradually gained more and more supporters. At the present time, after fur¬ 
ther investigations made by Kurylowicz himself and by many other lin¬ 
guists, including Sturtevant, Benveniste, Couvreur, Pedersen, Hendriksen, 
Kujper, Sapir, Austin, Lehmann, Kerns, Schwarz, Hammerich, Maurer, Cross¬ 
land, Zgusta, Poloine, Martinet, Hoenigswald, Puhvel, etc., the laryngeal 
theory cannot be looked upon with scepticism, and certainly not as far as 

6 First works: Kurylowicz 1927: 95-96; 1935. 
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its basic features go. Recently many critical reviews have appeared on the 
problems of the laryngeal theory; altogether they give more or less com¬ 
plete information about its history. 7 The data on the laryngeals obtained 
from Hittite and from the languages of Asia Minor which are related to it 
were substantiated by data from other IE languages. Some points in this 
theory have not yet been completely clarified and the phonematic value of 
the laryngeals is still an open question. Nevertheless the existence of the 
laryngeals is a fact. 

The laryngeal theory introduced entirely new elements into the study 
of the IE phonematic system, especially concerning ablaut, morphology, and 
word structure. Apart from the fact that certain aspects are r.ot yet fully 
elucidated, there is no doubt that this theory marks a new stage in IE lin¬ 
guistics as compared to the concepts which existed before. The discovery of 
the laryngeals made it possible not only to reconstruct the phonematic 
system of PIE but also to penetrate more deeply into its development. 
While the formulae worked out by the Neogrammarians embraced a period 
of five to six thousand years (close reconstruction), contemporary formulae 
embrace a period of ten to twenty millennia (remote reconstruction). This 
means a considerably deeper plunge into the secrets of the development of 
language throughout tens of thousands of years and a considerable widen¬ 
ing of our knowledge, which can be illustrated by the following example. 
The verbal forms of OBG jami, dami were derived from IE *'ed-mi, 
*dod-mi and were compared with L. edo, Skt. ddmi ‘I eat’, perfect adima= L. 
edimus, etc., and that was all we knew about these words. Why is there 
lengthening (e) ? What is *dcd- as compared to *ed-? These questions re¬ 
mained unsolved. The formulae of the Neogrammarians reflected a compara¬ 
tively short period of the development of these words and did not make 
it possible to penetrate into their origin. Our new formulae extend over a 
very long period of time. They are richer in content and contain more ele¬ 
ments of the act of cognition. Both ancient verbs can be reconstructed 
according to the following formulae: < 

PIE Late IE *ed-mi. 

PIE * dex-dx-mi> Late IE *ddd-mi JS 

Compare Horn. perf. part, sd-tjdwv from PIE *’ed-ed- with secondary 
lengthening. Symbols: ’( = //, or a{), h(—H 2 or a 2 ), x: {—H s or a 3 ). 

Compare Skt. ddddmi from IE *de-dex-mi, Gr. Mdcofu T give’, L. 
*(rc)ddd. Vest, didet ‘he gives’; ex^>d. 

These formulae, which are not only condensed forms of our know¬ 
ledge but also corrections of our scholarly suppositions, show that the for¬ 
mation of both verbs is one and the same; these verbs have reduplication 
and reduplication is an ordinary means of grammatical expression. Similar 
formations are met in many languages and throughout different stages of 
their development: they mark a continuous action at the present moment 
(for instance, the Greek verbs a^agiaxa), ycoyatQco, Traf/cpaitw) or the result 
of an action (for instance, Gr. fiiftty]xa, /ueurjva, rhaxa, L. cecidi, memini, 
tetigi). 


7 Zgusta 1951:428-439; Crossland 1951: 88-97; Folctne 1952: 444-458; Abaev, Gor- 
nung, Guchraan, ar.d Kuznecov 1S56: 155-163; Adrados 1961; Winter, ed., 1964; Polom6 
1963 ; Georgiev 1969a ; Lindeman 1970. 
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The new trends in IE linguistics which are based on the laryngeal 
theory can be summarized in four points as follows: 

(1) A solution for many problems in the comparative-historical phono¬ 
logy of the Hittite-Luwian group of languages, for instance, Hitt, ees-zi 
from *’es-ti but as-anzi from *’ s-onti. 

(2) New possibilities for the comparative-historical phonology of the IE 
languages, especially in connection with the ablaut, for instance: Av. nom. 

pantd from PIE *p6nteh-s, gen. papo from PIE *pntk-e/os; Skt. tisthati 
from *(s)ti-stfi-eti but L. sta-re from * steh- ; Hitt . huh has, Lyc. xuga-. Arm. 
hav, L. avus from PIE *hewh{o-s) (or *o 2 ew -, according to Kurytowicz); 
the words Skt. ddna n. ‘fluid, drop, dew’, Av. daniis f. ‘river, stream’, Os- 
setan don ‘water, river’ seem isolated from the Neogratnmarian point of 
view but actually they are derived from PIE *dek-(e)n-a- ( eh>a ) and cor¬ 
respond to Skt. dhdnvati ‘flows’ from PIE *d(e)h-ea-u, dhanayati ’puts 
into movement, runs, (flows)’ from PIE *d(e)k-en-s'y-, Toch. tsdn ‘I flow’; 
Gr. efialov from PIE *{e)g w l'-om but fiefibix% from *g w e-g w le'~, etc. 

(3) Deeper penetration into the morphological structure of the IE lan¬ 
guages. 8 

(4) Penetration into the structure of IE words. 

These new explanations and possibilities for explanations demonstrate 
the considerable achievements of comparative-historical linguistics in its 
most recent period. 9 Today the phonemic structure of a considerable number 
of IE roots must be represented in a way which is quite different from the 
way they were represented in scholarly works from the first quarter of 
this century. 

Data from Hittite were amply used by Benveniste (l c )35) in his impor¬ 
tant though controversial theory on the origin of IE word formation. 

Data from Hittite and Tocharian brought about the revision of the 
theory of the classification of Indo-European languages into centum and 
satdtn groups, a theory which had prevailed for quite a long time (see sec¬ 
tion 2.6). 

Another achievement of IE linguistics during the most recent stage 
was the decipherment of the so-called “Hittite Hieroglyphic” texts. Deci¬ 
pherment started with the works by Meriggi, Gelb, Hrozny, Forrer, and 
Bossert. The bilingual inscriptions from Karatepe (southeast Turkey), 
which were discovered in 1947, were a great aid in achieving complete 
decipherment: on the one hand, they confirmed previous interpretations to 
a great extent and, on the other, they made further work on the texts 
possible. 

Yet another achievement in IE linguistics during its recent stage 
was Bossert and Otten’s discovery in 1944 of the IE character of the Pa'aic 
language. 10 Palaic was spoken by a people in Asia Minor during the 2nd 
millennium B. C- 


; j 8 See, for instance, Georgiev 1969a; 1975; 1978; 1979. 

8 Marking the laryngeals is necessary in analysing the more ancient stages of the 
development of the IE language, i. e., of PIE (remote reconstruction). The Neogrammarian 
reconstructions can be used for the stage of IE which immediately preceded the formation 
of the different language groups, i. e., the final stage of its development, late IE (close 
reconstruction). 

t° See section 6.1. 
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“Most of the old languages of Asia Minor, as Lydian, Carian, Lycian, 
are not IE, but belong to a group . . . which it is convenient to call Ana¬ 
tolian"', wrote Buck in 1933 in his Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin (p. 14). It is now known that Lycian, Lydian, and probably also Ca¬ 
rian are of Hittite-Luwian origin, i. e., IE. The discovery of the IE character 
of Lycian and Lydian — two languages which were spoken in western Asia 
Minor during the 1st millennium B. C. — is an important achievement. The 
IE character of these two languages was demonstrated by Bugge, Torp, 
and Pedersen between 1897 and 1902. But the highly respected opinion of 
Kretschmer, whose theory of the non-IE character of the pre-Greek popula¬ 
tion and of the population of Asia Minor prevailed at that time, was an 
obstacle in acknowledging the results of the Scandinavian linguists’ inve¬ 
stigations. It was not until 1936, when Kretschmer’s theory was somewhat 
questioned, that Meriggi was able to prove the IE character of Lydian and 
Lycian, thus supplementing the results obtained by the Scandinavian 
scholars. 11 

Use of the data on so-called Tocharian also goes back to this period : 
in spite of the fact that the IE character of Tocharian had already been 
ascertained in 1907-08, work in Tocharian on a wider scale became possible 
only after the publication of the Tocharische Grammatik by Sieg, Siegling, 
and Schulze (1931). Problems connected with the two Tocharian languages 
and their position among the other IE language groups were further inves¬ 
tigated by Poucha, Petersen, Schwentner, Benveniste, Van Windekens, 
Gouvreur, Pedersen, Schneider, Krause, Thomas, etc. The Tocharian gram¬ 
mar by Krause and Thomas (I960) and “Tocharian Confronted with the 
Other IE Languages’" by Van Windekens (1976) are of special importance. 

In describing the development of IE linguistics during the last three 
decades, mention should be made of the discovery, which was made on the 
basis of special analysis of Greek vocabulary and onomastics, of an un¬ 
known IE language called ‘Pelasgian’ or Pre-Greek. This discovery pro¬ 
vided opportunities for a new application of the comparative-historical meth¬ 
od (see section 3.3). 

The decipherment of the Mycenaean tablets (Linear B), which date from 
the 14th-12th centuries B. C., was done by Ventris in collaboration with 
Chadwick (1952-53); it is an important achievement. Contrary to the do¬ 
minant opinion that the language of these inscriptions was non-IE, it turned 
out that they were written in a specific archaic Greek dialect. This brilliant dis¬ 
covery caused a fundamental change of opinion and cast new light not only 
on the problem of the origin of the Greeks but also on the problem of 
the origin of the IE tribes as a whole (see section 3.1.1). 

The Mycenaean dialect is of exceptional importance for IE linguistics. 
First and foremost, the new data confirmed some of the hypotheses which 
had been made on the basis of the comparative-historical method, i. e., it 
confirmed the precision of the conclusions drawn on the basis of this me¬ 
thod : it once again proved the great importance of the comparative-histo¬ 
rical method for linguistics. 

During the most recent period material on several less known IE lan¬ 
guages was collected and investigated. The position of Venetic was clari- 

J1 See sections 6.4-5. 
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fied: previously Venetic was usually considered to be an Illyrian dialect 
but Beeler (1949, 1956) and Krahe (1950) proved that Venetic was a spe¬ 
cific IE language closely related to Latin. 12 Illyrian and Thracian were also 
investigated in detail; it is now clear that the so-called Thracian language 
material actually belongs to three different IE languages: Thracian, Dacian, 
and Phrygian. 13 During the last thirty years a great number of new Venetic 
texts 14 and several short Thracian, Dacian, and Phrygian inscriptions have 
been discovered. 12 

The latest research in the field of the Indie dialects confirmed Skold 
and Morgenstierne’s supposition that the languages of the Kafiri group, 
which are now completely Indie, represent a third independent Aryan lan¬ 
guage branch with its own phonematic development. 36 The increase in 
Middle and New Iranian linguistic material since the early 1930’s has been 
spectacular and it has affected our understading of Old Iranian, and 
through it, of Indo-European. 

In general, after the decipherment of Hittite and the pertinent research 
which was done in the 1930’s, IE linguistics entered its third period of 
development. Over the iast fifty years our material has increased consider¬ 
ably in quantity as well as in age: we have more texts and they 
are much older. We now know about many more IE languages than 
ever before. 


1.3.2. Investigations and Theories 

The preceding was a brief description of the new data on the IE lan¬ 
guages. During the third period numerous investigations dealing with var¬ 
ious problems in IE comparative linguistics were published. Meillet’s most 
important works appeared during the first part of this period. His “Review 
of a History of the Greek Language" (1930, 1st ed. 1913) and “Outlines 
of a History of Latin (1931, 1st ed. 1921) are still the best histories of 
IE languages. Some of Meillet’s other works are also important, for in¬ 
stance “Historical Linguistics and General Linguistics' (1948, 1st ed. 1921) 
and “The Comparative Method in Historical Linguistics' (1925a), etc. 
Meillet was undoubtedly the most eminent and prolific scholar in the 
field of IE linguistics during the first half of this period. However, there 
are some erroneous contentions in his publications. I cannot agree with 
him when he speaks (1948: 165) of the “aristocratic nature” of the IE 
“nation” or when he divides the IE vocabulary into “aristocratic” and 
“plebeian” words; he classified words with geminates, with a-vocalism under 
“plebeian",while words with e/o-v ocalism are classified under “aristocratic”; 
thus for instance the word *owi-s ‘sheep’, as opposed to *ayg-s ‘goat’, 
belonged in the ‘aristocratic’ vocabulary, and the conclusion is drawn that 
sheep belonged to the aristocracy while goats belonged to the ordinary 
people. I also cannot accept his contention about the non-IE origin of 

12 See section 10.2.4. 

J3 See section 4.5. 

14 See section 10.2.4. 

15 See section 4.2.1.3, 4 3.2.3, and 4.4. 

16 See section 10,4. 
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words such as olvos ‘wine’, ekcuov ‘oil’, etc. Due to the great respect Meillet 
commanded, these erroneous contentions became quite widely spread. At the 
present time they are supported by Devoto in his “A History of the Lan¬ 
guage of Rome” (1969b) and “Indo-European Origins” (1962). 

Hirt’s “Indo-Germanic Grammar” (1921-37) was the fifth comparative- 
historical grammar after the grammars by Bopp, Schleicher, Brugmann, and 
Meillet. 17 Hirt has given satisfactory explanations for many problems. Glotto- 
gonic problems, more specifically the problems of the origin of the verbal 
and nominal endings, are typical of his work, but the solutions he proposes 
are often of a subjective nature so that this work “can serve as an example 
of disregard for the classical traditions of comparative-historical linguistics." 18 

The theory of “spatial” (areal) linguistics presented by Bartoli (1945) 
and others appeared at the beginning of this period but did not lead to 
tangible results in IE comparative linguistics. 19 

Mention should be made of three of Pisani’s works: “Studies on the 
Prehistory of the Indo-European Languages” (1933), “Geolinguistics and 
Indo-European” (1940), and “General and Indo-European Linguistics” (1947); 
many problems concerning the relationships within the IE language family 
and the reconstruction of common IE are tackled. These works contain many 
valuable considerations but at the same time few convincing hypotheses, 
especially in the last two books. The views which appeared under the in¬ 
fluence of neo-linguistics led Pisani in his article “The Problem of Indo- 
Hittite and the Concept of Family Relationships in Language” (1949a: 251 - 
264) to deviations from the basic principles of the comparative-historical 
method. 20 Specht made an attempt at clarifying the origin of IE declension 
in his book “Origin of the Indo-Germanic Declension” (1947). Despite the 
fact that many of his arguments are not very convincing, this book offers 
many new etymological explanations, some of which can be considered to be 
correct, but the basic theory on the origin of the IE declension remains on 
the whole unproved. 

The first complete attempt to clarify the PIE comparative-historical pho¬ 
nology on the basis of the laryngeal theory and structural methods was 
made in Lehmann’s “The Proto-Indo-European Phonology" (1955). 

Three works by Kurylowicz “Accentuation in the Indo-European Lan¬ 
guages" (1952), “Ablaut in Indo-European” (1956), and “The Inflectional Ca¬ 
tegories of Indo-European” (1964) are valuable contributions to IE linguistics, 
however they would have been considerably more successful if Kurytowicz 
had avoided a certain overenthusiasm for panchronistic schemes and if he 
had been more critical towards some of his own conceptions. 21 

The relationships within the IE family are examined in Porzig’s work 
“The Division of the Indogermanic Language Region” (1954a). Unfortunately, 
Porzig did not take the latest data on the Southern IE languages into 
consideration. 22 The content of Krahe’s “Language and Antiquity” (1954) is 
similar, but the importance of Illyrian is overestimated. 

17 Books such as Pisani (1949b) and Mladenov (1936) are text-books lor students. 

is Desnickaja 1955 * 271 

13 See Lejeune 1952: 149-151; Palmer 1954:23-34; Devoto 1962: 185-187. 

30 See Desnickaja 1955: 271-273. 

21 See Ivanov 1954a: 125-136. See also section 2.4. 

22 See Ivanov 1965a: 111—121. 
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The collective work by Abaev, Gorrmng, Guchman, and Kuznecov (1956) 
is an attempt at formulating a methodology for the comparative history of 
the IE languages in the contemporary stage of the development of linguistics. 

The collection called Ancient Indo-European Dialects (edited by Birn- 
baum and Puhvel, 1966) is an attempt at characterizing the IE languages 
within the bounds of the contemporary situation in IE linguistics. 

In recent years a new “Indo-European Grammar", written by several 
authors, has begun to appear. Its aim is “to substitute antiquated books on 
comparative grammar with an exposition compatible with contemporary 
linguistics. 23 

During the second half of the 1920’s the foundations were laid for a new 
trend in the study of the phonematic aspect of language: this trend was 
based on de Saussure’s theory as it is outlined in the “Course of General 
Linguistics' (1916). This trend, called “phonology" or “the phonological school'' 
(or “functionalism’’), was created by Trubetzkoy, Jakobson, Karcevsky, Mathe- 
sius, and others; it is closely connected to the activities of the Prague 
Linguistic Circle. It gained many adherents very quickly. In spite of the fact 
that “functionalism' deals primarily with general linguistics and has no di¬ 
rect relation to cur principal problem, its importance for IE comparative- 
historical linguistics should nonetheless be mentioned. 

Whatever our view may be on the relations between “phonetics " and 
“phonology", in the sense of “functionalism', on the definition of the pho¬ 
neme and on the anti-historical concepts of certain “phonologists’', it cannot 
be denied that “phonology’’ threw a new light on many of the problems 
connected with the phonematic aspect of language. Later the “phonologists” 
widened the field of their interests and included grammar and the entire 
structure of language in general. Thereafter “phonology ' grew into structu¬ 
ralism, which we shall discuss later. 

Many linguists continued to be interested in the problem of the IE 
gutturals, which will be discussed in section 2.2. 

A difficult problem in IE phonology are correspondences such as Qr. aguroe, L. ursus, 
Mir. art, Skt. rksah ‘bear’ or Gr. tshto»-, Skt. taksan- ‘carpenter’, for which Brugmann sug¬ 
gested as “ Notbehelfe ” the signs kp, gdh. These specific phonematic correspondences are 
the result of metathesis (and assimilation) in consonant clusters due to the disappearance 
of the root vowel as the result of ablaut (Merlingen 1957: 49-61). Thus the original form 
of agntos was not *fkj 60 s (or jkso-s) but PIE '^hrtko-s, cf. Hitt, hartagga-s ‘an animal of 
prey, bear (?)’, a nomen agentis formed from the verb *hretketi (cf. Skt. raksas- n. ‘dam - 
age, injury; the name of mighty demons’ — Av. rasah- ‘damage, harm’, Av. rasayeit 1 
‘he damages’); Gr. agy.xos comes with metathesis from IE * hrtko-s , cf. Gr. r txxm ‘to give 
birth’ from *u-xy.m, aor. xsa-siy; the oldest form is the archaic ao-y.os (and ’Aox-ddes) through 
assimilation and simplification from ^dgrxos <C PIE * hrtko-s ; L. ursus from s : urssos<' 
Pre-Ital. *fttos (tt ]> L. ss) PIE '■■hrtko-s ; Gr. Timor? ‘carpenter’ through metathesis from 
IE He-tk-on ; Skt. taksati ‘carpenters’ from IE He-tk-eti ; *tetksti *tetieti with palatali¬ 
zation and assibilation (section 2.4.5) in which ts had turned (by assimilation) into ks ? 1 


23 At the present time the following parts have been published: Kurylowicz (1968) 
and Watkins (1969). 

See also Schindier 1967; 1968: 244. For yhu'jr, etc. see Kretschmer 19S1. The ex¬ 
planation of Kurylowicz (1968) is not convincing. Kujper tin Mayrhofer 1953-73 s. v. tdksa ); 
contamination of *xe£mv — taksan- and '-xsxxron -- tastar-. 
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During this period many works were devoted to the problems in ety¬ 
mology. Many etymological dictionaries were, or are, in the process of being 
published, among them Pokorny’s “Indo-Germanic Etymological Dictionary' 
(1951-69). The need for an etymological dictionary of the IE languages, i. e., 
the need for systematization of the etymological research at the present stage 
of the development of IE linguistics, is especially great. However, Pokorny’s 
dictionary cannot meet this need: he does not make sufficient use of the 
investigations carried out during the last forty years; actually this dictio¬ 
nary is an amended second edition of Walde and Pokorny’s “Comparative 
Dictionary of the Indo-Germanic Languages’ (1927-32) in which, due to 
Walde’s untimely death, publications after 1924 were not taken into consi¬ 
deration. This dictionary reflects the Neogrammarian period. It is now clear 
that it is not possible for one person to produce a dictionary of this kind, for 
one man is not able to become acquainted with the ever increasing number 
of publications on the etymological problems in the different IE languages. 
The compilation of such a dictionary must be the result of the combined efforts of 
group of specialists so that all the new material can be taken into consideration, 
and thus subjective interpretation of facts and assumptions will be avoided. 
An obvious example of the drawbacks of a dictionary by a single specialist 
is Frisk’s “Greek Etymological Dictionary' (1954-70), in which the choise of 
the etymologies show's often Frisk’s subjectivism. The same drawbacks are 
also obvious in Ghantraine’s “Etymological Dictionary of the Greek Lan¬ 
guage” (1968-80). 

It is worth mentioning that Buck’s * A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms 
in the Principal Indo-European Languages” (1949) is a novelty in this field. 

The third period is characterized by intensive research in the field of 
onomastics and especially toponymy and hydronymy, which are of great 
importance for solving the problems of ethnogenesis. 

The contemporary state of IE linguistics was recently discussed in se¬ 
veral publications. 25 In his article “On the Present State of Indo-European 
Linguistics " (1949) Lane briefly discussed the major problems in view of 
the new data. Pisani (1953) has made a more detailed analysis but very 
often he refers to subjective views. Desnickaya has made a detailed critical 
analysis of the three periods from a Marxist point of view in her book 
“Questions on the Study of the Relationship between the IE Languages" 
(1955) 26 . 

A weak point in the contemporary state of IE linguistics is the scarcity 
of efforts in investigating the problems of the comparative-historical syntax 
and semantics of the IE languages. The basic problems of the history of 
the IE languages and of their subdivision into periods were insufficiently— 
or rather never — investigated. It is high time that due consideration be 
given to a general history of the IE languages. On the whole a serious de¬ 
ficiency of the third period is the fact that there tvere almost no works 
on the fundamental problems. 


25 The book by Hirt and Arntz, Die Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft (1939), which was published after the death of Hirt (in 1936), is a short sy¬ 
nopsis (and preface) of Hirt’s book Indogennanische Grammatik. Hirt did not take the most 
recent data in the field of IE linguistics into consideration. 

26 See also Georgiev (1964c and 1975b); Strunk (1965); Szemerenyi (1967). 
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14. Conclusion 


The main difference between the third and the second periods is 
the fact that during the second period conclusions concerning com¬ 
parative-historical grammar and hypotheses on the ethnogenesis and 
history of the IE language groups were predominantly based on San¬ 
skrit, Greek, and partly Latin, 27 whose written records are dated no 
earlier than the first half of the first millennium B. C. The discovery of 
new IE languages and dialects in texts which dated from the second millen¬ 
nium B. C. considerably widened the basis for hypotheses about the phone- 
tico-grammatical structure of IE, which in turn brought about the revision 
of many of the theories which had been considered to be- reliable during 
the second period. On the whole, through investigations of Hittite and Tocha- 
rian morphology and of other new linguistic data, it was proved that many 
Greek and Sanskrit peculiarities, which previously were considered to be IE 
specific features ab antiquo, were in fact secondary formations and were 
typical of these languages. 2 * The entire conjugational and declensional sys¬ 
tems need to be revised in view of the new facts. 29 Thus, for instance, on 
the basis of Skt. -te and Gr. -rat it was formerly assumed that the ending 
for the third person singular present indicative medio-passive of common IE 
was -tay. However, the corresponding ending in the Mycenaean dialect is 
-toy. This shows that in classical Greek -rat is a secondary form. Similarly, 
the Hittite ending for the third person singular indicative medio-passive -ta 
(and -tari) shows that the initial ending was -to, and that it acquired addi¬ 
tional elements in some IE languages under the influence of other personal 
endings, for instance -ri (Hitt, -tari, L. -tur from -to-ri). Many more examples 
of this kind can be adduced. 

The new data and investigations highlighted the problem of the rela¬ 
tionships between the IE language branches, the problem of their origin and 
of their homeland. 80 The theory of the disintegration of common IE at the 
beginning of the second millennium, which prevailed for a long time, can be 
considered to be a part of the past in the history of our science. Our know¬ 
ledge of Hittite, Greek, and Indo-Iranian (Proto-Indie) overlaps the middle of 
the second millennium. Even at that time these languages were quite differ¬ 
ent from each other, much more so than the Romance languages are now. 
The history of languages which belong to one family, such as the Slavic or 
the Romance languages, shows that in order to reach their present stage of 
differentiation, a development period of 15 to 20 centuries was necessary. 
Furthermore, it turned out that during the middle of the second millennium 
B. C. Indie was already differentiated from Iranian. All these data bring us 
to the conclusion that the disintegration of IE took place long before the 
3rd millennium B.C. 


27 See also Georgiev 1941 : 155; Lane 1949; 133; Pisani 1953: 128; Abaev, Gornung, 
Guchman, and Kuznecov 1956:60. 

28 See also Abaev, Gornung, Guchman, and Kuznecov 1956; Georgiev 1975 a and b. 

22 See Lane 1919: 337; Georgiev 1975b, 1978; 1979. 

30 See A. Scherer, ed., Die Urheimat der Indogermanen (1968), a collection of papers 
by various linguists as well as some historians and archaeologists, which begins with Hirt’s 
paper “Die Heimat der indogermanischen Volker und ihre Wanderungen”, dated 1892, and 
ends with a paper by Marija Gimbutas “Die Indoeuropaer: Archaologische Probleme”, 
dated 1963. 
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In view of these new data it is pertinent to revise all the theories 
about the ancient homeland of the Indo-European which have been present¬ 
ed so far. Recently it became clear that the territory of the ancient home¬ 
land was probably in the basin of the Danube River and the north coast of 
the Black Sea. This is a region in which one can find all the elements pre¬ 
sent in the common IE vocabulary: cattle-breeding and agriculture, high 
mountains, valleys and seas, snow and summer heat, wolves, bears, tortoises, 
beech, and birch trees, etc. This theory was confirmed and strenghtened 
by linguists (Burrow, Gornung, Merlingen, and myself), as well as archaeolo¬ 
gists (Childe, Filip, Tret’jakov, and Hencken). 31 It is true that there are still 
differences between the theories of the individual scholars: thus, for 
instance, according to Gornung this region comprised a considerable 
part of the Balkan Peninsula, the middle and lower part of the Danube 
basin, and the territory of the early Tripol’e culture; Merlingen considers 
its boundaries to have been within the territory of contemporary Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Macedonia; I suggest a far larger territory: but these differ¬ 
ences are not essential. 

In recent years the comparative-historical method has been the object 
of much discussion. Its positive and negative aspects and the possibilities 
for further improvement have been discussed. One question is whether it is 
correct to consider the inability to use this method to be a deficiency in 
the method itself. Similarly, some scholars were inclined to criticize this 
method in terms of lack of sufficient data on which its use could be based, 
which was defined as an objective drawback. But the lack of the necessary 
data or of sufficient investigations cannot be considered to be a deficiency 
of the method itself. 

Opponents of the comparative method also existed earlier: at the mo¬ 
ment they are predominantly among the Neolinguists and some Structural¬ 
ists. They claim that this method has already been exhausted and that noth¬ 
ing new can be expected from it. 32 The history of IE linguistics in the 
last thirty years shows that there is no point in getting into polemics as far 
as such contentions are concerned. 

There are different opinions about numerous problems among the Struc¬ 
turalists. There is still much to be clarified, to be defined more precisely, 
and to be revised. 33 I am definitely opposed to the anti-historical stand. Anti- 
historicism is now the mark of idealistic philosophy and some adherents of 
structuralism and neolinguistics share its conceptions. Some Structuralists 
and Neolinguists spare no words to do damage to comparative-historical 
linguistics. Hjelmslev (1922:214) wrote: “Comparative grammar is above 
all a historical grammar.. . Actually the important thing for every science 
is the constant, the stable, the unchangeable... Time is an impediment for every¬ 
thing that is not rationalism.” For these reasons Structuralists and Neolinguists 
such as Hjelmslev, Brondal, Bartoli, Bonfante, etc., fiercely attack the his- 
toricism of the Neogrammarians. 


31 See section 11.5. 

32 See Brondal 1939; Bonfante 1947, passim; see also Devoto 1938:375: "Indo-Euro¬ 
pean etymology (“etymology” being understood as “etymological investigation”) is at a 
standstill.” 

33 On structuralism see the criticism by Hansen (1959). 
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Despite these remarks I do not underestimate the work of the Struc¬ 
turalists and the Neolinguists. Undoubtedly the Structuralists especially have 
made a considerable contribution to the clarification of many problems. The 
Structuralists laid the foundations for analyzing the structure of language, 
and analyzing language as structure (system) is a basic problem in linguist¬ 
ics. The comparative-historical method gives the possibility to reveal the 
changes in the history of language, makes it possible to uncover the 
laws of development, but it does not explain the reasons for these changes. 
It is the study of the structure of the language, i. e., the analysis of the 
relations of the specific systems in this “system of systems'' of which lan¬ 
guage consists, that enables us to find out the reasons for the changes in 
the development of language. 

The problem of the application of the comparative historical and struc¬ 
tural methods in clarifying the history of language is very topical. Linguistic 
data undoubtedly require a structural approach. But this fact does not ex¬ 
clude the genuine necessity for comparative-historical analysis with its basic 
tasks, which require special investigation. The comparative-historical approach 
has been and will be the main field of IE linguistics, but nevertheless I con¬ 
sider the results obtained on a structural basis to be new and more reliable 
material as compared to the material obtained before, since it is compiled 
and systematized on a higher scholarly level and by more up-to-date meth¬ 
ods, and thus allows for the structure of language to be revealed in its 
complexity. 

The great merits of the comparative-historical method for linguistics, 
and more specifically for IE linguistics, cannot be denied. This method laid 
the foundations of contemporary linguistics: many linguistic problems were 
solved and are being solved by it. The present state of comparative-histo¬ 
rical linguistics is basically different from that during the 19th century and 
the first half of the 20th century: it made great progress by strenghtening 
and improving its methods of analysis. At the moment there is a need for 
a new Grundriss and a new etymological dictionary, which will reflect the 
contemporary stage — the third period in the development of IE linguistics. 
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Chapter 2 


The Problem of the Gutturals 
and the centum-satdrn Theory 


2.1. A Critical Survey 

About one-third of all the IE words have a guttural stop. Furthermore, 
the problem of the gutturals is intimately related to the division of the IE 
languages into centum and satdm, which is considered to be the basic dia¬ 
lectal distinction among the IE language groups. 1 This shows the great import¬ 
ance of the problem of the gutturals for comparative-historical phonology 
and for the relationships within the IE language family. 

The problem of the IE gutturals was posed for the first time by Ascoli 
in 1870; during the early 1890’s Bezzenberger (1890) and Osthoff (1890; 
1895), relying on Ascoli’s hypothesis, developed the theory of the three se¬ 
ries of gutturals: palatals, (plain or pure) velars, and labiovelars. According 
to this theory, palatals are considered to be the phonemes which in some IE 
languages (the so-called centum languages) appear as velars and in others 
(the so-called satdm. languages) appear as sibilants (or affricates), for instance: 
Gr. dev.u and Skt. dasa ‘ten’. Therefore, one had to accept that the palatals 
in the so-called centum languages have lost their palatal nature. Velars are 
the consonants which in all IE languages appear as velars, for instance, Gr. 
KQmg ‘flesh’ — Skt. kravih ‘raw flesh', and labiovelars are the consonants 
which in the so-called centum languages appear as labiovelars (or labials, den¬ 
tals), while in the so-called satdm languages they appear as velars, for in¬ 
stance : L. quot — Skt. kati ‘how much’. The classification of the gutturals 
into three series was accepted by K. Brugmann in his Grundriss and Kurze ver- 
gleichende Grammatik and then by the majority of linguists, who considered 
it to be a highly respectable theory. 

Later Pedersen (1900 and 1907-08) tried to prove that these three se¬ 
ries of consonants were preserved in Albanian. 2 However, his examples are 
not reliable since they all allow another interpretation. 

Thus, for instance, Jokl (1917:144) supported Pedersen against Herman’s 
criticism by giving the following example: “True, Hermann also accepts s, 
z as the representatives of the guttural consonants but he refutes the sepa¬ 
ration of the labiovelars from the plain (or pure) velars before a palatal 
vowel, accepting that Alb. k’e, g’e( = q,gj) have appeared in the analogy of 

! See, for instance, Buck 1933: 124; I ioralek 1955:69-70. “Gutturals" is a genera 
terra for all kinds of /r-sounds. 

2 See also Jokl 1937; Solta 1965. 
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ka , go. This contention could be supported only by those examples in which 
the combination velar + back vowel originally existed: but what will the 
explanation be for cases in which the velar initially was followed by ePSuch 
an example is g'eri i=gjSnj) ‘I find’, whose connection with L. prehendo, etc., 
cannot be denied.'’ But there is no evidence against the assumption that 
Alb. gjSnj, gjenj (Qeg. gj&j) ‘1 find’, gjendem ‘I find myself are derived 
through umlaut 8 from *g h ad-n- or *g h ond-n-, cf. Gr. zavdavco ‘I take’, OIr. 
re-geinn ‘to find place in’ from *g h od~, all of which belong to the same 
root (see Pokorny 1951-69: 437-438). At the same time, en in L. prehendo 
could be derived from rz (or an), see Georgiev 1977: 226. 

Pedersen gives Alb. koh? ‘time’ as an example; he derives it from IE 
*kes- and this explanation is accepted by many specialists in Albanian. 4 But 
this word has correspondences only in the so-called sodom languages, cf. 
OBG cash ‘time, hour’, and for this reason it is not possible to determine 
whether it is derived from IE *kes-, *k w es- or *(s)ket-s- (Georgiev 1977:228). 

Jokl connects Alb. dergjem ‘I am ill’ with Lith. sergii ‘I guard’ but this 
connection is not convincing in terms of semantics and furthermore the 
shift of IE s into Alb. d is riot probable. Moreover, the g is at the end of 
the stem (root) and the nature of a phoneme in such position is determined 
by the iaw of the unification of the allomorphs (see section 2.2; Georgiev 
1977:226). 

Alb. sorre ‘crow’ is derived from *kwerna (no labiovelar!), cfr. OBG 
soraka ‘magpie’ from IE *s(zv)orka or * kworkd , 5 

Pisar.i’s (1959b: 101-102) defense of this contention is also not con¬ 
vincing. The only example given by Pisani to illustrate the different treat¬ 
ment of the so-called plain velars is Alb. qeth ‘to prune’= Lith. kertii ‘I strike 
hard’, but this example is not convincing because it has to do with a 
root beginning with a mobile s, i. e., *sker-; see the other Albanian cor¬ 
respondences: sh-qer ‘to tear’, cars ‘to destroy’, korr, kuarr (*ker-nb) ‘to cut, 
harvest’, harr (*skor-n~) ‘to cut weeds’, hirre (*skr-na) ‘whey’ (see Pokor¬ 
ny 1951-69: 938-910). The original form of Alb. qeth (—Lith. kertii, etc.) 
was *skert-5: s the mobile s disappeared after the palatalization when k (be¬ 
fore e, i, y) became Alb. s (or th) while k' v became 5 (before e, i, y), but 
that was previous to the later shift sk > ks f> ss) > h. Pisani himself point¬ 
ed out that the shift sky> h was from a later period because it also affect¬ 
ed the (ancient) Greek borrowings, see Gr. yd<waaa>Alb. gjuhe ‘language’. 7 

On the whole, a language which is as heterogeneous as Albanian and 
which has a history that is hardly known cannot be given as a reliable 
example to support tripartition. Some linguists, such as Hermann (1907: 
32-33), Hirt (1905-06: 6), Thumb (1905-06:40), Schrijnen (1921:290), 
Bartoli (1932: 12, 54; 1940: 229; 1942: 3), Schwyzer (1934-39: 296), Specht 
(1947: 316; 1948: 12), and others refuted Pedersen’s thesis. 8 


8 Cf. Alb. qen ‘dog’ from L. canis ‘dog’. See Frisk s. v. xvcov. 

4 See for instance Solta 1985:280; Desnickaja 1968: 192. 

5 See Vasmer 1950-5S, s. v. soroka. Or from PIE *k(®>)erhsnehy) ‘black’, cf. Rum. 
cioaru ‘crow’ (Georgiev 1977 : 225). 

6 According to Camaj 1966: 44, Alb. qeth is derived from *kart~. See Georgiev 1977: 
227 and below section 2.5. 

7 See also Solta 1965: 278. 

8 The treatment of the gutturals in Albanian is discussed in detail in Georgiev 1977, 
cfr. also £abej 1972. 
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The hypothesis of the division of the gutturals into three series can¬ 
not be considered to be convincing because it does not solve the problems 
of the nature of these phonemes and of the peculiarities of their develop¬ 
ment. 

(1) The three series of gutturals are not found in any IE languages. 
The IE languages make a distinction between only two series of gutturals. 

(2) Division of the gutturals into three series does not clarify the pho¬ 
netic value of the so-called palatals. The hypothetical palatals (the pho¬ 
nemes k’, etc.) are compared with the Lith. phonemes k’ and g’ (graphically 
ki, gi), but k’ and g’ appear under the influence of the phonemes which 
follow them and are not found in clusters such as k’t. Apart from this, if 
the gutturals are divided into three series, one has to accept that the ve¬ 
lars in the so-called centum languages were originally palatals which later 
were depalatalized, and this is hardly probable. 

(3) The most sound argument against the hypothesis of the three se¬ 
ries is the fact that in the so-called satdm languages there are many cases 
of words which belong to the same root and which have either a sibilant 
(or affricate) or a velar. These cases cannot be convincingly explained from 
the point of view of tripartition. Let us give some examples from the Slavic 
languages: these examples can be classified into three categories; (a) velars 
and sibilants in Slavic words from the same root, (b) velars in Slavic words 
which in other so-called satdm languages are sibilants, (c) sibilants in the 
Slavic languages which in the other so-called satdm languages are velars. 

(a) Velars and sibilants in the Slavic languages : 
brisnoti , 9 Russ, brosat', brosit ’: Russ, brokat’ ‘to throw’; 
cvetu ‘color, flower': svetii ‘light’; 

gradu, Russ, gorod ‘town’: Russ, zorod ‘fenced place’; 
kloniti: *sloniti ‘to bend’; 
krav a ‘cow’: srlna ‘doe’; 

*lysu, Russ, lysyj ‘bald’: luba ‘ray’; 
stent: sent ‘shadow’. 

(b) Velars in the Slavic words versus sibilants (or affricates) in the remalnig satam 
languages : 

bregu. ‘bank, mound’: Av. barazo n. ‘mound’, baraz- ‘hill, mountain’; 
cevt ‘pipe, tubule’: Lith. seivd ‘spool’; 

(d)zvezda, Pol. g wiazda : Lith. zvaigzdl ‘star’; 

gost: Lith. zqsis ‘goose’; 

iskati: Av. isaite ‘to look for, to want’; 

kamy : Skt. asma ‘stone’; 

kloniti: Skt. s ranayati ‘gives away, presents'; 

koljo, klati ‘to prick, to cut’: Arm. ftHum ‘to cut into two, cut’; 

kopyto : Skt. sapha-h ‘hoof’; 

kosa ‘scythe’: Skt. sasati ‘to cut’; 

kotora ‘discussion, row’: Skt. satru-h ‘enemy’; 

kUxka, Bulg. kalka : Lith. kiilsi, kulsis ‘flank, thigh’; 

kromiti ‘to wrap (up)’: Skt. sramyati ‘gets tired’; 

u-kropu ‘soup’: Skt. srapayati ‘to cook’; 

krottiku ‘quiet’: Skt. srathnati ‘loosens’; 

The w'ords without reference are OBG. 
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kruma ‘food’: Lith. serti ‘to feed, to bring up’, sermens ‘funeral feast’; 
kuxnoti ‘to sneeze’: Skt. svasiti ‘breathes’; 

Higati, Ukr. po-lihatisja ‘to tie’: Alb. lith, passiv lidhem, L. ligo ‘to tie’; 
svekru: Skt. svasura-h, Lith. sesuras ‘father-in-law’; 
skoku, skakatl : Lith. sokti ‘to jump’; 

-trugati, -trugnoti: Skt. trnedhi ‘breaks’. 

(c) Sibilants in the Slavic languages versus velars in the remaining satam languages: 
ostru, osla (*osila), Czech, os-ina, Bulg. os-il : Lith. akiiotas ‘awn’; 

Serb, blazina ‘pillow’, OPruss. balsinis 'pillow': OPruss. balgnan, OLith. balgnas, Lith. bai 
«as‘saddle’, see Pokorny 1951-69: 126. 
ptsati ‘to write’: Skt. pinkte ‘dyes, paints’; 
slusati : Lith. klausyti ‘to listen’. 

Many other examples can be given from Slavic or from other so-called 
satam languages. These examples create difficulties for the adherents 
of the theory of the three series of gutturals. The authors of the three re¬ 
cent etymological dictionaries of the Slavic languages, Vasmer ( Russisches 
eiymologisch.es Worterbuch, 1950-58), Holub and Kopecny ( Etymologicky 
slovnik jazyka ceskeho, 1959), and Slawski ( Stownik etymologiczny jczyka 
polskiego, 1953-80), give varying explanations for these cases. In some ca¬ 
ses they suppose that the words are borrowings from Germanic or that they 
were influenced by it: this is how, for instance, the word gQSi is explained 
by Vasmer and with certain reluctance by Holub and Kopedny; but Slaw¬ 
ski believes that it was inherited. In some other cases a variant of the root 
is suggested, for instance, in the words bregii (Slawski), gradu, skoku (Ho¬ 
lub and Kopecny); sometimes opinions differ between whether it is a bor¬ 
rowing or a variant, as, for instance, with the words bregii (Vasmer, Holub 
and Kopecny) and creda (Vasmer). There is also a hypothesis of the exist¬ 
ence of doublet forms for cvetii — svetii, kamy — asma, cevi — seiva (Ho¬ 
lub and Kopecny, Vasmer). Very often the dictionaries simply state the facts 
without any explanations, as for instance wiih the words gradu (Slawski, 
Vasmer), krava (Vasmer) and svekru (Holub and Kopecny, Vasmer). Finally, 
due to these peculiarities, the authors have doubts as to the correctness of 
the etymology or they refute it entirely, as in the case with such words as 
kosa — i \asati (Holub and Kopecny, Vasmer), kopyto — sapha-h, kotora -- 
satru-k, kruma — serti, stent—sent (Holub and Kopecny). 

Actually indications as “variant” or “doublet form” are not explana¬ 
tions at all: they are only statements of the facts. However, it is not advis¬ 
able to express doubts or to deny these etymologies since in the majority 
of cases the evidence is irrefutable. Explaining these cases as being borrow¬ 
ings from the Germanic languages cannot be considered compatible with 
the facts. In the Slavic languages there are certainly many Germanic borrow¬ 
ings but in these particular cases borrowings are out of the question for 
many reasons. Thus, for instance, if one accepts that words with a velar 
in the root *g h erd h -, to which OBG gradii belongs, are borrowings from 
Germanic, then OBG zriii and Russ, zerd', which derive from the same 
root 10 arid which have an IE velar, g‘ > Slav, i, cannot be explained. The 
OBG form *zirdi from Balto-Siav. *girdl-s cannot be explained on the ba¬ 
sis of the historical phonology of Germanic. In Germanic only the following 
vowel gradation is possible: er from IE er, ar from IE or, ur from IE r 

10 See Vasmer 1950-58: 1,419; Kiparsky 1934: 104. 
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from which the form ir cannot be derived. The Slavic ir from ir is correct¬ 
ly derived from IE r: IE *g' l rd h i-s > Balto-Slav. *girdis > Slav. *zirdi. Furth¬ 
ermore, one also comes across Indo-Iranian words of the same root with 
the velar preserved, cf. Skt. gfha- ‘house, home’ and Av. gprdda- ‘cave, ha¬ 
bitat of the Daevian creatures'. 

The Slavic words svekru ‘father-in-law’ and *cerdd ‘row, herd’ (Bulg. 
cerda ‘herd’, etc.) cannot be explained as Germanic borrowings since in Ger¬ 
manic they would have been *s , wehr- or *herdu, from which one would ex¬ 
pect Slav. *svexr- and serda. n 

OBG kamy l2 = Lith. akmud ‘stone’ cannot be a borrowing from Ger¬ 
manic since, due to consonant shift, this word would have been *ahmb ; 
Germanic h was borrowed in Slavic as x: and not as k. 

These facts show that the forms with a velar in the Slavic languages 
cannot be Germanic borrowings: on the contrary, these are words which 
were inherited in Slavic from the common IE vocabulary. 

Similar examples can be given from other so-called satem languages in 
which it is not possible to assume that there was a Germanic influence, for 
instance the following Sanskrit words: 

adrdk aor.. Alb. drite ‘light’ from *dpk-td: Skt. aufiat aor., driayati ‘pretends, shows’, 
see Wackernagel 1896: 162; Pokorny 1951-69: 213. 

bhisak ‘curing, healing, physician’, bhi$akti ‘heals’: bhesaja-— Av. baesaza- ‘healing’, 
bisazani ‘I must heal’, baesazya- ‘heal’, see Brugmann 1897-1916:545; Mayrhofer 1953- 
73, s. v. 

degdhi 3rd pers. sing. pres, ‘smears, anoints', digdhd- part.: Av. pairi-daezayeiti 
‘builds around’, -dista- part., Old Pers. didd ‘fortress’; see Pokorny 1951-69: 224; Mayr¬ 
hofer 1953-73 : 43-44. 

dik ‘direction, quarter': disi loc., disdti ‘shows, brings forward, exhibits’, see Mayr¬ 
hofer 1953-73: 43-44. 

gpha- (from *gpdha~) ‘house’, Av. garada- ‘cave’, OBG gradu ‘city’: Lith. zardas 
‘shed, stable’, see Pokorny 1951-69 : 444. 

jdgara or jagara perf., jarati ‘makes old, grows old, decays’, jdran ‘old, decayed’= 
Ossetan zdrond ‘old’, Av. a-zaras-ant- ‘not becoming old’; see Wackernagel 1896 : 162. 

jighaya perf. from hinoti ‘throws, pushes’, hita- participle, hetnan- ‘effort’=Av. zae- 
man- ‘agile, stormy, force’, see Wackernagel 1896: 162. 

kartia- ‘ear, lobe’, Lith. klausyti ‘to hear’, Alb. quhem ‘to be called, to be named’: 
Skt. s pnoti ‘to hear’ (*kl-neu-), srotra- ‘ear’; see Pokorny 1951-69:605-606. 

karbara-, karvara- (kabara-, karbura-, karba-) ‘spotted, variegated’: sarvara- ‘varie¬ 
gated’ (v instead of b ); see Pokorny 1951-69: 578 (but Mayrhofer 1953-73: 175 has sus¬ 
picions about it). 

kduti ‘cries’, Lith. kaukti ‘to howl’: Skt. suka-h ‘parrot’, Lith. saukti ‘to cry’, see Po 
korny 1951-69:535-539. 

klarn-=sram- ‘to be tired’, see Burrow 1955 : 75. 

nir-marga- ‘wearing out, poor thing’, hi-mrgra- ‘squeezing, tight’: mdrjyati, mrjati_ 
marsti ‘rubs, wipes, polishes’, Av. marazaiti, marazaiti ‘touches’, see Pokorny 1951-69: 722. 

pinkte ‘dyes, paints’: pimsdti 'hews out, carves, prepares, adorns, forms, fashions’, 
see Pokorny 1951-69 : 794. 

pra-nak aor., Av. anaxstd 3rd pers. sing. sigm. aor. med.: Skt. ndsati ‘reaches, ac¬ 
quires’, Av. nasima 1st pers. subj. act. 


u See Kiparsky 1934: 105. 

12 On metathesis see Georgiev 1964d : 14. 



roka-h ‘light’, rocana- ‘giving light', rocate ‘shines’: rusant- ‘bright’, Slav, lysu, 
Russ, lysyj ‘bald’; Pokcrny 1951-69: 678-690 ; Burrow 1955: 75. 

rekha ‘line’, rikhdti ‘scratches’: risati ‘tears, plucks off’, see Pokorny 1951-69: 858; 
Mayrhofer 1953- 73: 63. 

rujati ‘breaks, shatters’, rugt.ia- ‘broken’, roga-h‘ drawback, illness’, Av. -uruxti- ‘break¬ 
ing, tearing’: Lith. lauzifi, lauzti ‘to break’, Idzis ‘chip breaking’, see Pokorny 1951-69, 
686; Mayrhofer 1953-73: 647. 

saghnoti ‘can bear’, Av. a-zgata- ‘unvanquished’ : Skt. sahate ‘conquers, can’, sahas- 
‘power, victory’, Av. hazah- ‘power, violence, robbery’, see Hiibschmann 1877: 392; J. 
Schmidt 1881: 116; Bartholomae 1895-1901: 23. 

sarga-h ‘put into movement, pouring out’: sarjati ‘leaves, pours", Sfsta- part., Av. 
hdrazaiti ‘leaves, sends’, see Pokorny 1951-69: 900. 

yaga- ‘sacrifice’, ftv-ik ‘one making sacrifice according to the rules ’:yajati ‘worships, 
offers, hallows’, Av. yazaite ‘worships’, see Pokorny 1951-69: 501. 

In his book The Sanskrit Language, Burrow says the following about 
the so-called velar series (1955: 75-76): “The assumption of the third series 
has heen a convenience for the theoreticians, but is unlikely to correspond 
to historical fact... Clearly a theory which leaves almost as many irregula¬ 
rities as it clears away is not very soundly established.” 

In general we come upon cases such as these in the Indo-Iranian lan¬ 
guages just as frequently as in the Slavic languages. The supposition that 
they have to be explained in Indo-Iranian as borrowings from an unknown 
IE centum language is quite improbable. Such an explanation is impossible 
as far as forms from the same paradigm go, as for instance, nom. dik 
and loc. disi, aor. adrak and adarsat, nom. drk ‘seeing, f. sight, view’ and 
loc. drs-i, etc. 

The reason for all the unsatisfactory and controversial explanations 
which have been given by the authors of the new Slavic etymological dic¬ 
tionaries is rooted exclusively in the erroneous theory of the three series 
of gutturals. Such difficulties are inevitable because it is impossible to cla¬ 
rify the velar-sibilant (or affricate) parallels in the satdm languages on the 
basis of the theory of tripartition; at best these parallels should be consid¬ 
ered to be borrowings from some centum language: this is the logical 
consequence of this theory because it puts hard-and-fast barriers between 
the so-called palatals and velars. Thus the hypothesis of tripartition of the 
IE gutturals does not give a satisfactory explanation for the facts and that 

is why the theory itself cannot be considered convincing. 

As early as 1873 Fick (1873: 4-34) tried to substantiate the theory 
of two series of gutturals. Later Havet (1875: 267) made an attempt to 
support this theory with new data. 

Fick and Havet’s thesis was accepted with certain corrections by Meil- 
let (1893) 13 and it became respected by the French linguistic school. Ac¬ 
cording to this theory, the gutturals are classified into two series: prepa¬ 
latals and postpalatals-labiovelars. The existence of parallel forms with ve¬ 
lars in the centum and satdm languages is explained by the depalatalizati¬ 
on of the prepalatals. 

Meillet attempted to explain the presence of velars in OBG words such 
as gQsi, (d)zvezda (Pol. gwiazda), kosii, kosa, svekru, (d)zvizdati (Czech 

13 See also Meillet and Vaillant 1934: 27. 
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hvizdati) as being the result of dissimilation due to the following or preced¬ 
ing sibilant. 14 This hypothesis is not convincing 15 : for one thing it cannot 
explain the numerous examples in the Slavic languages in which the velar 
is retained, and for another it does not solve the problem of similar cases 
in the other so-called satam languages, and finally, in the Slavic languages 
there are cases which contradict this explanation, as for instance OBG slu- 
xu from *klewso-s : Skt. srosati; OBG susu, sysati: L. sucus, Goth, su- 
gan (IE *suk-) ; OBG sristi : OHG hursti (IE * krsti-s); OBG svistu from 
IE *kweys-to-s. 18 Actually Meillet’s thesis is based on six examples, but 
four other examples contradict his explanations. 

Fick and Havet’s theory on the classification of the gutturals into two 
series is undoubtedly correct. It is based on the fact that there is no IE 
language in which there are more than two series of such phonemes. Ne¬ 
vertheless Fick and Havet could not solve the problem of the nature of the 
so-called palatals (they also thought that these consonants were depalatali- 
zed in the centum languages), nor could they solve the problem of the rea¬ 
sons which determine the appearance of the sibilants (or affricates) in the 
so-called satam languages. Furthermore, Kurylowicz (1956: 356) convincing¬ 
ly proved the impossibility of the prepalatal-labiovelar (k’-k w ) correlation; 
the correct correlations are k-k’ or k-k w . 

There is also a hypothesis of one series of gutturals. Its adherents, Ri- 
bezzo (1922-23), Mladenov (1936: 189-190), and Safarewicz (1945: 37), 17 
give different explanations for the origin of the labiovelars. This hypothesis 
could hardly be acceptable since the arguments supporting the secondary 
origin of the labiovelars are not convincing. 

Finally, mention should be made of Kurylowicz (1935: 1-3; 1938; 1956: 
356-375) hypothesis, according to which the initial position was almost the 
same as in the so-called satam languages, i. e., there were two series of 
gutturals: velars ( k ) and palatals ( k’)\ the labiovelars (k w , etc.) in the so- 
called centum languages appeared at a second stage before e and i (1956: 
401). This hypothesis is improbable: examples are known from the compa¬ 
rative-historical phonology of various languages in which the labiovelars ( k w ) 
have been delabialized, for instance L. qu > Fr. k, but there are no cases 
of the shift of velars ( k ) into labiovelars (k w )\ moreover, this point of view 
cannot explain the existence of IE roots, as for instance *g w ad h -, *(s)k w a- 
lo-s, etc. See Miller 1976: 47-9 and also as regards the impossible thesis 
of Magnusson ( k’ and k w ??) 55-60. 


2.2. The Law of Palatalization 

Data from historical phonology show that the most frequent (and prob¬ 
ably the only) reason for the shift of velars into sibilants (or affricates) is 
the law of palatalization, a phonetic phenomenon which occurs very fre¬ 
quently. Such shifts are observed in all the IE languages, for instance: Umbr. 
pase = L. pace; Fr. cent (c = s), Ital. cento (c—c), dial, sento, Span, cien(to) 

w See Meillet 1893: 374 ; 1902-05 : 178. 

is See Vasmer 1925: 54-57; Brauer 1961: 169-171. 

iG See Vasmer 1950-58: 1. 324; Kiparsky 1934: 106. 

'7 See also Specht 1947: 316-317; Szemerenyi 1970: 14. 
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(c—p) ; Gr. dial. (Cypr.) at?-- Att. xig from *k w i-s ; Mod. Gr. dial, cefali— 
y.ecpdh, ajelos—dyyeloc ; Balto-Slav.: Lett, celt— Lith. kelti ; Old Frisian sze- 
tel (tsetel), witsing —G. Kessel, Wiking ; the same in Swed.; Arm. k c ir ‘sis¬ 
ter’, gini ‘wine’ > dial, dr, dzhini ; Alb. qen ‘dog’ > dial, sen, gjarpen ‘snake’ 
> dial, zarp'en. 

An explanation for all the specific features in the changes of the gut¬ 
turals can only be given by the thesis that the original velars shifted into 
affricates or sibilants in the so-called satam languages as the result of pa¬ 
latalization. 

The history of the Romance languages gives exact parallels on this 
phenomenon. The two series of gutturals in Latin — velars and labiovelars 
(for instance cantare, centum, quis, quattuor), and their development in the 
Romance languages due to assibilation, delabialization, and the processes 
of the unification of the split (bifurcated) root — repeat the development 
of the IE gutturals in the so-ealled satam languages. Centum and satam 
languages can also be discerned in the Romance languages on the basis 
of the correlation of velars and sibilants (affricates). Thus, for instance, 
French is a satam language because the Latin labiovelars have become de- 
labialized while the Latin velars have been preserved or have shifted into 
sibilants, for instance Fr. qui—ki, Ital. cantare— Fr. chanter, but Ital. accen- 
to = Fr. accent (velar and affricate or sibilant in words of the same root), 
Ital. borghese = Fr. bourgeois (in Italian the velar is preserved, in French it 
turned into a sibilant), Fr. cent = sa, fa, cela = sla (sibilant before a or con¬ 
sonant), etc. However, Logudorian (in Sardinia) and Dalmatian (Vegliotic), 
which has died out, are centum languages because the velars are preserved 
as seen, for instance, in Logudorian dulke -Ital. doice from L. dulce(m). 

The one and only correct conclusion is as follows: in IE there were 
two series of guttural stops: velars ( k ) and labiovelars (k w , i. e., velars 
with a bilabial appendix, labialized velars). The sibilants or affricates in some 
IE languages have developed from the velars following the law of pa¬ 
latalization. 

The process of the palatalization of the velars before e, i, y usually 
jS as follows: 

\tp> P 

k > k’ > f > J c > s (palatal) > s 

\c> s 

Consequently, the affricates (Skt. j. Arm. c, j ) are a more archaic stage 
of development than the sibilants (OPers., Alb. p, d, Skt. s, h, Av., Slav., 
Arm., Alb. s, z, Lith. s, z). Formerly it was thought that Skt. j (affricate) 
was derived from Indo-Iranian z (sibilant). 18 This supposition is erroneous. 
Recently it was discovered that contemporary Indie languages have preser¬ 
ved the older stage of development of the Skt. s, i. e., the affricate, cf. Ka- 
firi (Dardian) due (c=ts) = Skt. dasa ‘ten’, Kafiri cuna = Skt. sun- ‘dog’. 19 

In some IE languages there were two basic processes of palatalization 
(and assibilation). According to Slavic linguistic terminology, one can dis¬ 
tinguish between the first and the second palatalization. The first palata- 

18 See Brugmann 1897-1916; 1, 556; Thumb and Hirt 1934: 95. 

10 See Burrow 1955: 32; Rysiewicz 1956: 284-285. 



lization caused the shift of the primary velars: IE *aekr$ > Balto-Siav. *de- 
kim > Lith. desim(ts), OBG des§(-ti) ‘ten'; the second palatalization affec¬ 
ted the velars which were the result of the delabialization of the original 
labiovelars: IE *k w etures > Balto-Slav. *ketures (> Lith. keturi) > Slav. 
cetyre ‘four’. 

It is possible to approximately date the period of the palatalization 
of the original velars and labiovelars at least for Sanskrit (and Indo-Iranian). 
The first palatalization and assibilation in Sanskrit (or Indo-lranian) hap¬ 
pened before the shift e > a and before the shift k w e> ke~> ce: if the labio- 
velar was delabialized when the velar was not yet palatalized, as for in¬ 
stance in Skt. ka-h ‘who’ from *k w o-s and kalyd-k ‘healthy, strong’ from 
*kalyo-s, then ke from k w e also had to shift into se. 

The shift e> a and the preceding shift ke > ce had already taken place 
during the first half of the 2nd millennium B. C., as seen in panza (in 
Hitfite documents from the 14th century B. C.) = Skt. panca ‘five’ and Su- 
rias (in Babylonian texts from the middle of the 18th century B. C.) = Skt. 
suryas ‘sun’. 20 If the shift e > a had taken place towards the end of the 3rd 
millennium (about 2200-2000 B.C.), in that case the preceding shift ke>'ce 
took place approximately between 2400 and 2200 B. C. al Before this shift 
the delabialization of the labiovelars ( k w e > ke) took place approximately 
between 2600 and 2400 B. C. This means that the first palatalization (and 
assibilation) of the velars in Sanskrit (and in Indo-lranian), i. e., the shift 
k > ( k’ > c) > s, did not take place later than the first half of the 3rd or 
the end of the 4th millennium B.C. 

As early as 1881 J. Schmidt (1881: 114-115) attempted to prove the 
existence of two series of gutturals and the palatalization of the velars. 
This theory was exposed in detail and supplemented by Hirt (1899); later 
it was incorporated in Hirt’s Indogermanische Grammatik (1921-37: 1,226- 
241) in a more concise form and with important improvements in terms of 
precision. When Schmidt wrote his article the facts were not yet fully in¬ 
vestigated and systematized and his thesis could not be completely proved 
at that time. Furthermore Hirt was also not able to clarify the facts more 
exhaustively: he limited his investigations to the range of the initial conso¬ 
nants; he could not solve the problem of the clusters sk, kl, kw, etc., as 
well as certain particularities of the labiovelars; he could not systematical¬ 
ly follow the application of the morphonological law of the unification of 
the split (bifurcated) root; he did not elucidate some details; he did not 
realize that the theory of the classification of the IE languages into the 
centum and satdm dialect groups loses its importance if the treatment of 
the IE gutturals is explained by the law of palatalization. For these reasons 
Schmidt and Hirt’s thesis did not appear to be convincing and did not gain 
adherents. The theory of the tripartition of the gutturals continued to be 
considered the authoritative theory. 

In “The Indo-European Gutturals” (1932) as well as in some other pub¬ 
lications (1937; 1957d) I tried to exhaustively analyze this problem and 
came to the conclusion that in IE, at least in its final stage before the ‘dis- 


an See section 10.4.1. 

21 As is evident from the history of Latin, the shift ke)> ce(=tse) and ie took place 
during a period of three or four centuries. We accept the shorter periods here. 
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’rtegration’ into separate linguistic groups, there were two series of guttur¬ 
als — velars and labiovelars — and that in some language groups the sibi¬ 
lants and the affricates appeared independently as a result of palatalization. 
The basic results of this conception were accepted by Machek (1939: 185- 
186), Bartoli (1940: 324-325; 1942: 23-24), and others. 22 

Palatalization (and assibilation) usually occurs before the vowels e, i, 
and the semi-vowel y. This can be illustrated by the following examples: 

Skt. sete = Gr. xstrai ‘lies’ from *key-\ 

Skt. pa&ydti ‘sees’ from *pekyeti : L. specio ‘I see’; 

Skt. dadarsa — Gr. dedogy.e 3rd pers. sing. perf. ‘he saw’; 

Skt. jarant- ‘old’, Arm. cer ‘old man’: Gr. yegcor ‘old man’; 

Skt. jdsati ‘is fond of, likes, enjoys’ from IE *gews-: Gr. ysvo) ‘I give a taste’, Goth- 
kiusan ‘to choose’; 

Skt. djati ‘drives' = Av. azaiti from IE *ageti : Gr. ayco L. ago ‘I load, carry’; 

Skt. heman (loc.) ‘in winter’, Alb. Gegan diniSn, Lith. ziemd, OBG zima ‘winter’ from 
*ghey-m -; Av. zyd, Arm. jiuti ‘snow’ from *gh(i)ydm ; Skt. hima-h ‘frost, snow’. 

The velar remains before a, o, u and before a consonant, for instance: 

Skt. kevata-h ‘cave, hollow*: Gr. y.aiaza pi. ‘precipices, chasms’; 

Skt. kalya-h ‘healthy, clever’: Gr. y.alos ‘pretty’ ; 

Skt. kakubh- ‘peak, summit’: L. cacumen ‘peak’; 

Skt. kaldyati ‘impels, bears, carries, does’ from IE *koleyeti : Gr. *«/./.« ‘I impel’, L. 
celer ‘fast, quick'; 

Skt. kavt-h ‘skillful, wise; m. seer, sage, poet’: Gr. noit/s ‘priest in the mysteries’ 
from *kowi-d(s), xoeco ‘I mark, perceive, hear’; 

Skt. kiipyati ‘is excited, is angry’: L. cupio ‘I desire, long for’; 

Skt. gdhjati ‘buzzes, hums’: Gi.yoyyvEco ‘I mutter, murmur, grumble'. 

The velar-sibilant correspondences which create unsurmountable difficul¬ 
ties for the other theories are quite normal from our point of view, for 
instance: 

Slav, kosa scythe’ from *kosd with the velar regularly preserved before o, but Skt. 
jdsati ‘slaughters, cuts down’ from *keseti with a sibilant before an original e ; 

Skt. jighaya perf. (with reduplication and ablaut o [of the type of Horn, nemida from 
itsl&co]), but Skt. hdyati ‘pushes, pursues' from *g h eyeti, hinoti ‘throws, pushes’ from *gH~ 
riew-ti, hitd-h part, from *gki-to-s, heman- n. ‘effort’, Av. zaeman- ‘agile, stormy n., power’ 
from *ghey-men- ; 

Slav, cevl ‘p : pe, tubule’ from *(s)koywi-s, but Lith. seivd ‘spool’ from *(s)kdywd; 

Lith. akuotas ‘awn’ from *ak-oto-, OPruss. ackons ‘carex’ from *ak-dno-, but Bulg- 
os-il, Czech os-ina ‘awn’, Arm. aseln ‘needle’ from *ak-i- ; 

Slav, kruma ‘food’ from Balto-Siav. * karma < IE :V krma, but Lith. serti ‘feed’, sermens 
‘funeral banquet’ from *kenn- ; 

Skt. pinkie ‘dyes, paints’ from *pink-toy, but Skt. pinjisdti ‘hews out, carves, prepares, 
adorns, forms, fashions’ from *pink-e-ti, pesah ‘form, color’ — Av. paesah- n. ‘decorating’ 
from * peyk-es- (stem in -es-), Slav, piso = Lith. piesiii ‘to draw, write’ from *peyk-yd< 
Slav, pisimo — Lith. piesimas ‘drawing’ from 'peyki-mo-, etc.; 

Skt. kar'oura- ‘spotted, variegated’ from *korburo-, but i/irvara- ‘variegated’ from 
*kerbero -; 

Skt. dik ‘direction, quatrer’ nom. from *dik-s, but loc. sing, dts-i; 

Skt. drk ‘seeing; f. s : ght, view’ from *drk-s, but loc. sing, drs-i ; 

22 See also Szemerenyi 1970 : 138-139. 
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Skt. ytiga-h ‘sacrifice’ from *yago-s with the velar preserved before an original o but 
Skt. ydjati, Av. yazaits ‘worships, honours with sacrifice and prayers’ from *yageti with 
an affricate or sibilant before an original e\ 

Skt. sargah ‘putting into motion, pouring out’ from *solgo-s with the velar preserved 
before an original o, but sarjati ‘leaves, drops, pours out’ from *selgeti, Av. harazaiti 
‘drops, sends’ from *slgeti ; 

Skt. degdhi (3rd pers. sing.) ‘smears, anoints’ from IE *d h eygh ti, digdha- part, from IE 
*dhigb-td- with the velar preserved before a consonant, but Av. pairi-daezayeti ‘builds 
around’ from *d^eygh-eyeti with a sibilant before an original e; 

Skt. saghndti ‘can bear’ with gh before a consonant, but Skt. sahate ‘conquers, can 
bear’ from *seg h etoy, Av. hazah- n. ‘violence, robbery’ from *seg h es-; 

Skt. bhisak ‘curing, healing ; m. physician’ with -k from -gs, bhisakti ‘heals’ with 
-kti from -g-ti, but bhi$ajyati = Av. baesazya- ‘to heal’ from -g-ye-. 

Slav, bregu ‘bank, slope’ from *bhergho-s (-o-stem), but Av. barazah- n. ‘mound, 
hillock’ from *b^erg h es- (stem in -es-), Skt. barhdyati (caus.) ‘increases’ from *bhergheyeti ; 

Slav, kluka, Bulg. kalka ‘thigh’ with the velar preserved before an original a, but 
kith, kulsis, kiilse ‘thigh, flank’; etc. 

In Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavic (and probably also in Albanian and 
Armenian) the velars had been palatalized not only immediately before e, i, 
y but also in the clusters kw, kl, kr, kti, km, {gw, gl, etc.) followed by e, 
i, y. The palatalization in the clusters kle, kre, etc., was proved by Machek 
(1939:186—187): it takes place in the clusters kwe, kwi, gwe, etc. This 
palatalization has passed through the following stages: kle > kl’e > k’l’e > 
cl’e> sl’e> sle. It corresponds to the palatalization of the velars before v+ 
e, i in the (Southern and Eastern) Slavic languages: Slav, kvi, gvi > South¬ 
ern and Eastern Slav, k’v’i’, g’v’i>cvi, (d)zvr, it also corresponds to the 
palatalization in Lith. kniaUstis — k’n’ialistis, ugnis = ug’n’is, etc., as well as 
to the palatalization in Greek: IE k w , kw (Myc. q) + e, i > t’w’e/i > Ion.) Att. 
re, xl. This is the explanation for correspondences such as: 

Lith. klausau, klausyti ‘hear’ from *klow-s-, Alb. quhetn ‘I am called’ from *klu-s- 
Skt. kari.ia-h ‘ear’ from *kol-no-s with the velar preserved in the clusters *klow-, *klu- or 
*kol-, but Skt. srdvas- ‘glory’, OBG slovo ‘word’, Skt. srosati ‘hears’, OBG slusati ‘to 
hear’, Skt. sro-tra-m ‘ear’ from *klew-. 

Skt. srdnayati ‘gives away, presents’ from *kleneyeti, but OBG kloniti ‘to bow’ from 
*klan-l-. 

Skt. slesayati ‘welds, collects’ from *kleyseyeti, but Slav, klesiti ‘to weld’ from *kloy 
s-l-, Czech s-klesnouti. 

Skt. slaghate ‘confides, trusts (in)’ from *kleg ll ~, but Old Czech klazniti ‘tells on 
tricks’ from *klog!‘-nl-. 

OBG kleti, Lith. klietis, Lett, klets, Lith. klaimas from *kloy-, but Lith. slite from 

*kli-. 

Skt. sramyati ‘becomes weary’ from *1iremyeti, but Slav, kromiti ‘to curb’ from *kro- 
m-l- or *kram-i-. 

Skt. srapayati ‘prepares, cooks’ from *krepeyeti, but OBG kropu ‘soup’ from *kropo-s. 

Skt. srathndti ‘is loosened, becomes slack, gives way' from *kret>'-, but OBG krotiti 
‘to tame’ from *krot^-l-. 

Skt. svasiti ‘breathes" from *kweshti, but OBG kuxnoti ‘to sneeze’ from *kush-n~. 

Skt. hrdduni- ‘hail' from *g>‘red-, but OBG gradii ‘hail’ from *ghrdd-. 

OBG cvetii, Czech kvet ‘flower' from 'kwoyto-s, but Skt. svit-na-, svit-ra- ‘white’. 
OBG svtteti ‘to light’ from *kwit-, Skt. svetd-h = Goth, hweits ‘white’ from *kweyto-s■ 



Thus, words such as Lith. zveris, OBG zveri 'beast’ from *g h wer- regu¬ 
larly have a sibilant derived from an IE velar. 

The bipartition (velars and labiovelars) and the palatalization are con¬ 
firmed phonologically ( k — k w or k' — k but not k — k' — k w ) and statisti¬ 
cally. On the basis of Pokorny 1951-69 (with certain amendations and 
additions) the following statistics could be drawn up: there are 748 roots 
with a velar (according to the tripartition velar or palatal) which in the so- 
called satdm languages is preserved or which appears as a sibilant. If we 
mark the preserved velar with K, the assibilated consonant with K', a liquid, 
nasal or w with L, a front vowel or y with E, and a back vowel or con¬ 
sonant with A, we obtain the following distribution: 

K'(L)E (e. g., key-, kley-, kwey-) = 186 

KA (e. g., *kakub' 1 -) = 380 

sk (e. g., *sker-) — 41 (see section 2.4.3) 

K — K' (e. g., Lith. klaus- — Slav, slus-) = 133 
KE (e. g., *gereb , <-) — 8 

These statistics clearly show the existence of two series of gutturals 
in the IE languages: velars (, k, g, g h ) and labiovelars (k w , g w , g wh ). In 
some languages, i. e., in the so-called satdm languages, the velars were pa¬ 
latalized before e, i, y and later were assibilated. 

This explanation gives not only a correct concept of the phonematic 
system of common IE but also opens new possibilities for etymological 
investigation, especially in the field of the so-called satdm languages. At 
the same time it refutes the centum-satani theory and contributes to the 
correct assignment of the position of Slavic (and Baltic) among Ger¬ 
manic and Iranian. 

Obviously the situation in common IE and the changes in the so-called 
satdm languages were the same in this respect as the changes in Latin and 
the Romance languages: French is a satam language just as Sanskrit is. 

2.3. The Morphonological Law of the Unification 
of the Bifurcated (Split) Root 

Since palatalization (and later assibilation) took place only in combina¬ 
tion with specific phonemes (usually before e, i, y) it caused a split in the 
phonematic structure of the root (and of the stem). Thus, for instance, the 
root of the OBG verb pekq T bake’ appears as pek- and /?(?&•: OBG pekQ, 
pecesi, pecetu, etc., Bulg. peka, peces, pece, Russ, pekn, peces, pecet, etc. 
Against this split in the root or the stem, which is caused by phonematic 
laws, a morphonological law begins to function: this law is the Saw of unifica¬ 
tion of the split (bifurcated) root (or stem) or of the normalization of the para¬ 
digm (neutralization of the ailomorphs). Thus, under the influence of pec- in 
peces, pece, etc., in Bulgarian colloquial speech c appears in cases where 
from the point of view of palatalization one would expect k , e. g., sing. 
peca, peces, pece, pi. pecem, pecete, pecat, similarly moza, mozes, moze, 
mozem, mozete, mozat, even niozli instead of mogli from the verb moga ‘I may’. 
The same happened in Sanskrit, e. g., pacdmi ‘I cook’, pacasi, pacati instead 
of *pakcimi (from *pek w -o-mi), pacasi (from ^pek^'esi), even vacmi ‘I speak’ 
(instead of *vakmi), vaksi, vakti. See also Skt. voc. sing, vrka instead of 



*vrca from *wlk s e, under the influence of nom. vrkah ‘wolf’ from *wlk w o-s; 
akar (3rd pers. sing, aor.) from *e-k w er-t, agamat (3rd pers. sing, aor.) 
from *eg w em-e-t, but Av. corat, jimst, etc. 

The process of the unification of the root or stem is regular in all 
cases of this split or bifurcation due to palatalization. This is a natural 
reaction to this split, that is, the specific regularity in the development 
of the phonematic structure of the words. This morphonological lav/ — the 
neutralization of the allomorphs — functions in all cases of split or bifur¬ 
cation of the root or the stem due to palatalization. 

The process of the unification of the split root or stem is quite slow. 
In general the more remote the time of the split is, the greater the field 
of unification will be. Thus in the oldest stage of Sanskrit we very often 
find affricates (c, j, h ) instead of velars ( k, g, gh) from IE labiovelars, e. g., 
pacdmi, pacanti, pecuk, vacmi, etc. This shows that the change of the ve¬ 
lars into affricates, i. e., their palatalization before e, i, y, took place at a 
very remote time. This supposition is confirmed by the presence of affri¬ 
cates as early as the middle of the 2nd millennium B.C., recorded in words 
which were borrowed from Proto-Indie, such as Hitt, panza ‘five’ with 2 
(= ls ) instead of c(=ts), since there was no phoneme c( -tc), in Hittite. Bearing 
in mind the fact that the shift ke > ce took place before the shift e > a, 
which took a long period of time to occur, one concludes that palatalization 
(and assibilation) took place in Indo-Iranian not later than the end of the 
3rd millennium B. C. On the contrary, in OBG the original position was 
very well preserved, e. g., mogQ T may’, mozesi, mozetii, etc., and it 
is only in contemporary colloquial Bulgarian that there are new forms such 
as peca, rtioza, mozli instead of peka, moga, mogli. This fact confirms that 
the shift of the Slavic phonemes k, g. x before e, i, y into c, z, s, i. e., 
the so-called first Slavic palatalization, took place in a period which was 
not very remote from the period in which the oldest written records (9th 
century A. D.) were set down. 

The palatalization (assibilation) of the IE velars in the languages we 
have analyzed took place during a very remote period. Thus, for instance, 
if one assumes that the palatalization of the delabialized labiovelars had 
taken place in Indo-Iranian in the 3rd millennium B. C., the palatalization (and 
assibilation) of the original velars (k > /;' > c > s) must have taken place 
much earlier, that is, before the change of the labiovelars into velars (&®>&), 
because if the labiovelars had already been delabialized they would have 
undergone the same changes as the velars. If one accepts that k (from k w ) 
became c before e, i, y during the 3rd millennium B.C., then IE k most pro¬ 
bably shifted into &>c>s not later than the end of the 4th millennium B. C- 

Therefore, the first palatalization and assibilation of the IE velars had 
taken place in some IE languages at a very early time. The process of the 
unification of the split root or stem had functioned for quite a long period 
of time and often had obscured the reason for the change of the velars 
into sibilants (or affricates). The regular results of palatalization were 
preserved only in these words which did not belong to any system, 
which in some way had remained isolated and thus were able to avoid 
the influence of the law of the unification of the allomorphs. These iso¬ 
lated words have to a great degree lost their relationships within the fami- 
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lies of words, to which they belonged, with the result that these relation¬ 
ships are no longer evident, and thus it was easy to reach erroneous con¬ 
clusions — and indeed this actually happened (the theory of the three 
series of gutturals). 

Therefore, such forms as Skt. aor. adrsat — Gr. k’doay.e, Skt. perf. da- 
darsa = Gr. SeSooxe, Skt. pass, drsyate, caus. darsayati regularly have a 
sibilant before IE e or y. The original velar in the form for the future drak- 
sydmi was preserved quite regularly because it was in an especially favorable 
position due to the dissimilatory influence of the following s; it was also 
preserved in the aorist a-drak ( k from -kst 3rd pers. and -kss 2nd pers. 
sing, aor.), in the Vedic adjective -drk (masculine and feminine from -ks, 
neuter from - k ), etc. 

In all other cases unification (neutralization of the allomorphs) took 
place: part, drs-ta-h, inf. dras-tum, (verbal) noun d/s-fi-h, etc. But in Alb. 
dritS Tight’ from *drk-td the velar was not palatalized since it had been 
in front of a stop and also since there had not been another verbal form 
which could influence it. The following words can be explained in a simi¬ 
lar way: 

Lith. pekus, OPruss. pecku ‘cattle' with the velar regularly preserved before u, 
blit Skt. pasu-h in., pasu, pasu n., Av. pasu- m. with a unified sibilant following such 
forms as dat. sing, pasdve from *pekew-ey, gen. sing, pasv-dh from *pekw-es, voc. sing. 
paso from 3 pekew , nom. pi. pasavah from *pekew-es ; 

Lith. smakra ‘chin", Alb. mjekre ‘chin, beard’ from *smokrd, but Skt. smasru- with 
unified -s- following such forms as (Ved.) dat. sing, -ave from -ew-ey ; 

OBQ svekry ‘mother-in-law - from swekru-s f., svekru ‘father-in-law’ from *swekro-s 
with a velar, in accordance with the rule, preserved before -ru- and -ro-, but Skt. s vasura-fr 
Av. xvasura-, Lith. iUuras with a unified sibilant after the supposed form *swekwer- or 
nom. sing. *swekru-, dat. *swekrew-ey, etc.; 

OBG kamy, Lith. akmuo ‘stone’ from *akmd(n) with the velar regularly preserved- 
but Skt. asman- ‘stone, sky’, Lith. asmen-s gen., Lett, asmens ‘edge - from *akmen-; Skt. 
nom. akma, Lith. asmuo with a unified sibilant; 

Skt. havate, OBG zovetu from *g h ew-eti, but Skt. huvand-, OBG zuvanu from " : g l 'uw- 
have a unified h or z ; 

OBG gost, Lith. zqsis, OPruss. sansy ‘goose’, Skt. haihsd-h ‘gander; swan’, hamsl 
‘goose’, Av. zda, Gr. -tfiv. Dor. *«»>, OHG gans ‘goose’ are derived from IE *g>‘ans-s (an 
onomatopoeic word), gen. *g>‘qs-es > Balto-Slav. nom. *gans, gen. *iinses. The OBG word 
is derived from forms such as the nominative, while the Lithuanian appears with a unified sibi¬ 
lant after forms such as gen. sing. The same applies for Old Prussian, Sanskrit, and Avestan. 

The processes of palatalization and unification of the split root or stem 
took place in different and very remote periods: some forms disappeared 
but despite this our theory provides the possibility for all these cases to 
be explained. 


2.4. Ungrounded Objections 

Kurylowicz opposes the explanation based on the unification of the 
split root or stem. He is of the opinion that a basic difficulty is the pres¬ 
ence of palatal consonants [k’, g’, g"j before o, u, /; l, ij, ip. in roots or 
words “where they could not have penetrated by morphological means dur- 
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ing the period of dialectal differentiation” (1956:357). The author gives 15 
examples which, according to him, should be considered the most sound 
arguments against the theory of palatalization. Kurytowicz’ objections are 
in fact incorrect. They are due to a lack of understanding of the processes 
of palatalization and unification, to an underestimation of the numerous cor¬ 
respondences with velars and sibilants in the so-called satsm languages, and 
to some erroneous reconstructions of forms. Detailed investigation of these 
examples is especially advantageous and instructive: it shows that according 
to our thesis even the most difficult cases can be explained. 

2.4.1. Palatalization in the Clusters kle, kwe, etc. 

In the majority of the words Kurytowicz adduces there is an alternation 
of velars and sibilants. Contrary to Kurytowicz 5 views (1956: 358 and 364, 
footnote 9) it has already been proved that these cases are not rare (see above). 
Kurytowicz has ignored this because it contradicts his hypothesis. It is strange 
to deny the alternation of velars and sibilants in words which are derived 
from the roots *kley-, *klew-, and *kweyt-, when they are given in all ety¬ 
mological dictionaries: to deny the facts is inept, facts have to be explained. 
These alternations are the after-effect of the palatalization of the velars in 
the clusters *kley-, *kli-, *klew-, *kweyt, *kwit-, while in the clusters *kioy-, 
*klow-, *klu-, *kwoyt- the palatalization, as was already pointed out, did 
not take place. Examples: 

*kley-: Skt. srayati, sritd- part., Av. sray-, srita-, Lith. Hie jit, slieti, llite, slitis, Lett. 
slita have a sibilant since they are derived from *kley- a:id *kli-, while in OBG kletl the 
velar is preserved since it comes from *kloy-ti-s. This correspondence is certain, see Po- 
korny 1951-69: 552, 602. 

*klew- : Skt. s ravas- — Av. sravah- ‘glory' = OBG slovo ‘word’, Skt. srosati ‘hears’, 
OBG slusati ‘to hear’, etc., have a sibilant because they are derived from *klew-, while in 
Lith. klausau, klausyti ‘to hear’, Alb. quhern T am called, named’ the velar, in accordance 
with the rule, is preserved since the latter come from *klow- and *klu-. These correspon¬ 
dences are certain, see Pokorny 1951-69:605-606. 

* kwey-t as well as *kwey-s- and * kwey-d-. ‘to light; light, white' are derivations from 
*kew-, see Pokorny 1951-59: 628, 594-595. There are words with velars and with sibilants from 
this root, e. g., Lith. svitii, sviteti ‘to glisten’, OBG svlteti ‘to shine’, svitati ‘to become light’, 
svetu Tight’, but cvetu ‘color, flower’, Lett, kviiu, kvitet ‘to glisten’, OBG cvito, cvist[ 
from *kwit- or *kwoyto-s. Forms of the type t ith. svitii, etc. from *kwit- or *kweyt- regu¬ 
larly have a sibilant; in forms of the type OBG cvetu from *kwoyto-s k has been preserved 
in the cluster *kwoy-. OBG svetu from *kwoyto-s and Lett, kvitu are unified forms. 

*ghwer : Lith. iveris, OBG zverl ‘beast’ are regular because the velar was palatalized 
in the cluster ghw'e (see above). These words are derived from the root *ghew-: *ghew- as 
a derivative of *g h e-, *gha- ‘to gape’, see OBG zejq ‘to gape’ from *g h eyd, Russ, zev ‘phar¬ 
ynx’ from *ghewo-s, zevat' from *ghe-w-, Lith. ziotis, ziotys pi. ‘abyss; mouth’. 


2.4.2. Palatalization before a Vowel Which Came from IE t}, m 

*dekm ‘ten’: Skt. dasa, Av. dasa, Alb. dhjete, Arm. tasn, Lith. desim-tis, OBG 
dese-ti ; 

*kmtdm ‘hundred’: Skt. satam, Av. satdtn, Lith. siihtas, OBG siito. 
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The IE syllabic nasals developed into vowels or clusters of vowel + 
nasal during some very remote period, in any case much earlier than the 
syllabic liquids. There are sound reasons for supposing that in Inclo-Iranian 
and in Armenian the syllabic nasals first shifted into front vowels (nazalized, 
probably p), 23 as in Balto-Slavic. The shift took place before the palataliza¬ 
tion of the velars. Thus this is a regular case of palatalization. In Alb. dhjete 
'ten', derived from *dek(a)t- (r o i > a), there was no palatalization since at 
the time that this process was taking place, k was already before t or be¬ 
fore a from m and later it was regularly assimilated into tt > t. 

2.4.3. Unified Forms 

The most difficult cases concerning our conception are IE % oktb(w) 
‘eight’ and *ekwo-s ‘horse’. 

*ekwo-s ‘horse’: palatalization took place in the forms *ekw-(i)yo-s > 
Skt. dsw(i)ya- — Av. aspya- Gr. inmos, Skt. asvi m. (w-stemj ‘rich in 
horses, charioteer’, OPruss. aswinati n. ‘mare’s milk’, Lith. asvienis m. ‘stal¬ 
lion’, etc. Therefore, the velar was regularly palatalized in the combinations 
kwi, kwy. The sibilant in forms such as Skt. asva-h, etc., is due to the uni¬ 
fication of the split stem. On the other hand, proto-Indic assu-sanni - ‘conois- 
seur of horses (Gr. Imno-xdpos)' = Skt. asva-sani - ‘gaining horses’ (see section 
10.4), Anglo-Saxon ehn-skalk ‘groom’, Lith. asu-tas ‘horse’s hair’ show that 
x ekwo-s comes from an older *eku-s (a-stem). 24 In this case the explanation 
of the sibilant is the same as in Skt. pasu- ‘cattle’ (see section 2.6). 

' ok’to(w) ‘eight’: Skt. asta(u), Av. asta, Arm. ut c , Alb. tete, Lith. as- 
tuoni, OBG os mi. 

The alternation of velar and sibilant is also found in *okto(w) and 
*dekm, cf. Alb. tete from *ate-te < * oktd-ti- and dhjete from *deka-t- with 
the assimilation kt > tt > t, cf. nate ‘night’ from % nokti-s ; Arm. ut c 

is probably derived from *okto. Kuryfowicz has ignored the facts 

in Albanian since they cannot be explained by his hypothesis. He 
writes: “To explain the palatality of k' in *ok’tou by a palatal vow¬ 
el which had disappeared ( *ok’etdu ) is the same. . . as to suppose the 

dialectal origin of k', g', g'h." (p. 3'58). This objection ignores the ancient 
Vedic form asiti- ‘eighty’ in which s is regular before i: it cannot be ex¬ 
plained as a dissimilation from *astiti- since this disinflation should give 
■■asiti- arid not asiti-. 25 The dissimilation t-t > 0 -t had taken place before 
the first palatalization: for this reason k was palatalized and assibilized 

before i 26 . This form influenced astd(u). However, Alb. tete (and Arm. ut'j 
regularly comes from *okto-t- without palatalization of the velar. 

23 Cf. IE *krntom ~y> L. centum > Fr. cent (— sa) ; IE *dekm(ti-s) > Balto-Slav. 
*desim(tisj — OBG deseti > Czech desat '; cf. also IE n ~j> common “Slav.. OBG p>Eiigh 
Laus. it a, Russ. 'a. 

24 Concerning -u-: -wo- cf. Gr. xslsxv; and aslsxxov iaxnos and I., locus, 

los and Skt. isu-, etc., see section 11.4.1. 

25 Cf. Debrunner and Wackernagel 1930: 370: “setzt asiti- einen von astaii ‘acht‘ ver- 
schiedenen Stamm voraus, worin as- dem auf ig. ok’ beruhenden Anfangsstiick’von astau. .. 
entspricht. Gerade deshalb muss asiti- in die Grundsprache zuriickreichen, natiirlich mit der 
Bedeutung ‘Achtheit’ ... Nach Brugmann ... ist das i vielleicht dualisch”; Burrow 1955: 
261 : “asiti-... an independent formation from the root ... obviously ancient.” 

26 Cf. Skt. tisrah ‘three’ from *t(r)i-s(o)r-es, OIr. teoir f. ‘three’ from *t(r)i-sords. 
Av. astaiti- has astd- after asta -■ Skt. asiti ‘eight’. 
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2.4.4. The Cluster ks 

Among the words quoted by Kurylowicz there is a special group which 
has the consonant cluster ks. The original cluster ks is preserved in Indo- 
Iranian. This is evident from Sanskrit: aksa-h ‘axis’ from *aks-, daksina-h 
‘right’ from *deks-ino-s, vaksi ‘you want’ but vasmi ‘I want’, ddiksi 1st 
pers. sing. med. sigm. aor., but disati ‘shows’, adrak, asrak, pra-ncik 3rd 
pers. sing. aor. (IE -kst) from drs- ‘to see’, srj- (Av. harsz-) ‘to leave, to 
pour’, nas- ‘to attain’, dik ‘direction, quarter’ from *dik-s but loc. disi, rt- 
vik ‘priest’ (- k from -ks), but yajate ‘worships’ = Av. yazaite, etc. In San¬ 
skrit the dissimilatory influence of a sibilant which follows prevented the 
unification of the split root or stem. For this reason unified forms are very 
rare in such cases: nat, a-nat, but pra-nak, under the influence of the form 
nas- (pres, nasati from *neketi ) and following the pattern advet 2nd and 
3rd pers. sing. sigm. aor. from dvis- ‘to hate’, 27 a-vat, a-prdt 2nd and 3rd 
pers. sing. aor. from vah- ‘to drive’ and prak- ‘to ask, to question', etc. 

The Indo-Iranian cluster ks had shifted into Iranian xs, which started 
to be substituted by the unified form s (from xs and zs) at a very early 
period (in pre-literary times) of the history of Avestan and Old Persian. 
However the cluster xs, independent of the unification of the split root, 
later began (in some dialects) to be simplified into s. Nontheless Avestan 
and Old Persian have preserved many examples from the oldest stage of 
their development: 

Gathan Av. an-axstd ‘has achieved’ 3rd pers. sing. med. sigm. aor. from *nekst-, cf. 
Skt. pra-nak, but Av. -nasaiti = Skt. nasati from *neketi ; here we have an alternation 
of velar and sibilant. 

Av. vaxsa- from *wegh-s-o- together with the unified form viisa- ‘cart’, cf. Av. vd- 
zah- — Skt. valias-, vdhas- ‘driving’ from *wegkes- and *wegkes-, Av. vazaiti = Skt- 
vahati ‘drives’ front *wegketi. We have an alternation of velar and sibilant here also. 

Av. pouru-spaxsti- a derivative of *spek-, cf. Skt. spdsati, pdsyati ‘sees’, Av. spa- 
syeiti ‘sees, watches’: alternation of velar and sibilant in this case as well. 

Unified forms prevail in Avestan and Old Persian. Unification was also 
achieved in Balto-Slavic as early as the pre-literary period; compare, for 
instance, OBG nesu ‘I carried 1 instead of *nexu from *nek-s-tp under the 
influence of the unified root nes- in such forms as OBG nesetu ‘carries’ 
from *nek-eti. 

Let us analyze the example adduced by Kurylowicz from our point 
of view. 

*pkso-s (?) ‘bear’: Skt. pksa-h, Late Av. arasa-, Ossetan ars, Arm. ar) (under the 
influence of arjn ‘dark brown’). Alb. ari, Gr. aozo;, doy.tos, L. ursus, etc. The oldest Ira¬ 
nian form is recorded in the Avestan proper name araxso= Skt. pksa h ‘bear’: proper names- 
often preserve old forms. There is alternation of velar and sibilant in this case as well- 
The development was as follows : lndo-Iranian ks > Iranian xs )> Av., OPers. xs, v/ith a 
strong tendency towards simplification into s. The PIE form is *hi-tko-s and the verb *hret- 
keti, cf. Hitt, hariaggas ‘beast of prey, bear (?)’, see section. I.3.2. 28 

*ksey- (?): Skt. kseti, ksiyati, Av. s aeiti ‘dwells’, Skt. ksiti- ‘abode’ = Av. siti- ‘head 
quarters, village’, Skt. ksetra- ‘landed property, soil’ = Av. sdifira-, Arm. sen, gen. sin 

- 7 -t (=- t', d) as an older stage of development: k > k' > t''j>c’ > s. 

- s Cf. Skt. raksas n. ‘destruction’, pksi, pksi-kd ‘she-bear’, Av. rasah- ‘harm’, rasayeiti 
‘harms’. 
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‘village'. In Avestan an older form is recorded, aiwi-xsoifine, which appears in the OPers. 
proper noun /Matte (Aesch.) from *divai-xsi-, cf. Skt. divi-ksita. Thus in Iranian there was 
also an older form with xs which later shifted into s. These words are derived from 
Hkeyeti, see section 1.3.2. 

*deks the adjectives Skt. d&ksa-h ‘able, agile’, daksina-h ‘right’, Av. dasitia-, Lith- 
desinas, 03Q des(i)nu, Gr. <)s';i6; ‘right, agile’, Alb. djathte ‘right’ are derived from the 
substantive IE *dek-ss -,- 9 cf. Skt. dasas-ydti ‘serves, obliges, favors’ from *dek-es-, L. decus, 
-oris n. ‘dignity, propriety’ from *dekes-. The original forms Balt. *deses-, *des-e(ti) and 
Slav. *deses- and *des-etl have had a unifyng effect on the words above. The oldest form 
is Av. daxs- ‘teach’, cf. Skt. daksa- ‘gifted, able’, daksati ‘acts to the satisfaction of’, dak- 
sate ‘is able’. 

*tsks- (?): Skt. taksati ‘fashions, carpenters, creates, cuts’ = Av. tasaiti ‘creates’, 
Lith. tasau, -yti ‘to cut’, OBG tesQ, tesati ‘to cut’. The oldest form is preserved in Av. 
taxs- ‘to create’ together with tas-. These words are derived from Hetketi, see section 
1.3.2; Gr. rextcov ‘builder, master’ is derived from *tetk-o(n), cf. Gr. tIxzco ‘to give birth’ 
from aor. inf. rsx-sTr. 

2.4.5. Erroneously Reconstructed Forms 

Skt. ahatn, Av. azem, OPers. adam, Arm. es, Gr. eyco, L. ego, Goth. Ik, 
Lith. as, OLith. es, OPruss. es, as, OBG jazu, azu, azi, Hitt, ak, ug(g)a, 
Toch. Ruk ‘I’. The initial form of this pronoun was formerly considered to 
be *eg'(h)6(m). This is the Neogrammarian reconstruction: it cannot ex¬ 
plain the h in Sanskrit; it does not give a satisfactory explanation for the 
short vowel a in Sanskrit as compared to the long vowel d in Greek and 
does not elucidate the origin of this pronoun. The original forms of the pro¬ 
noun are PIE *’egex and *’eg(e)x-em, an agglutination from two or three 
deictic particles (cf. Gr. lydt ye=eyco-ye, ov-ye, L. id-etn = Skt. id-am ‘id’, Skt. 
tv-dm ‘tu’, mahy-am ‘mihi’, etc.). PIE *’egex> Gr. eyd>, L. ego, etc. ( ex>o ); PIE 
*’egex(e)m > Horn. Lesb. Dor. iycov, Beoth. icov, L. egom(-et) ; PIE *’eg(e)- 
xem > Skt. ahatn, Av. azonr, PIE * , eg(e)xtn > Balto-Slav. *ezim > Slav. 

*ezi > *jazi. Therefore Kurylowicz’s objection is groundless: the original 
form of the pronoun had been erroneously reconstructed. 

*sweks ‘six’: the forms of the numeral ‘six’ are quite different in the 
IE languages: *kswes (Av. xsvas), *kses (Mid. Ind. cha, Gr. Kriidos t-eo-, 
OBG ses-ti), *kes- or *sek(i) (Lith. sesi; s—s or s — s > s— s), *weks (Gr. 
dial. Fef), *seks (L. sex, Goth, saihs), *uk- or *uks (OLith. usios, OPruss. 
aschts), etc. The original form of Av. xsvas was *kswes, with the progres¬ 
sive assimilation s— s > s— s. Skt. sas- (= sat-) was an allegro form from 
*(k)sas with assimilation from *(k)sas <IE *kses, cf. Mid. Ind. cha ‘six' 
from *kses. 


2.5. Special Cases 

The processes of the palatalization (and assibilation) and unification of 
the split root (or stem) were very complex and varied in the different IE 
languages. Furthermore, they took place in different ways and at different 

See Pokorny 1951-69 : 189-210. 
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periods of time in the various language groups. Here we shall deal with 
only a few cases. 

The cluster sk has a specific position with respect to palatalization and 
assibilation: the preceding 5 usually prevents the assibilation of the velar. 
Thus, for instance, in Lettish k' shifts into c (= ts), but k' in the cluster 
sk’ remains unchanged. Moreover, it is well known that in IE roots with 
initial clusters of 5 + stop the s is movable, cf. Gr. cneyri = reyrj. An instance 
of this is the correspondence Lith. skerdzius or kerdzius ‘herdsman’, OBG 
creda ‘herd’, and Skt. sardha-h. m., sardhas- n. ‘herd, crowd’. The original 
root was *skerd h -. During the first IE palatalization the Balto-Slavic words 
had initial sk, as is seen from Lith. skerdzius : for this reason k in Balto- 
Slav. *skerd- was not assibilated. Later, during the interval between the 
first and the second IE palatalization, initial 5 disappeared in Proto-Slavic: 
the root had already become *kerd- and for this reason during the period 
of the second palatalization (-the first Slavic palatalization) k developed 
regularly into c: Slav. *kerdd> *cerdd> OBG creda. In Indo-Iranian the 
movable initial 5 had already disappeared before the first palatalization: 
consequently, *kerd h - regularly shifted into *serd h > Skt. sardha-h, sardhas-. 
Therefore, in special cases the IE velars can remain unaffected during the 
first palatalization but then they can change according to the laws of the 
second palatalization. 

A similar example is found in Lith. skiedzu, skiesti ‘to divide', skiedci, 
skiedrd, skiedara ‘splinter’ from *skcyd-, OPruss. skistan acc. ‘clean’, OBG 
cistu from *(s)keyd-to-, Skt. chinatti, chindati ‘cuts off, splits, pierces’, che- 
dayati caus., chidra - ‘pierced; n. hole’ from *skid-, Av. said- ‘to splinter’ 
from *(s)keyd-, sid(a)ra- n. ‘slit, chink, hole’, a-sita- ‘unbroken’ from *(s)kid~; 
it should be taken into consideration that under palatalization sk shifted 
into ch in Sanskrit and into s in Avestan. 

The case is the same in Slav, cepiti ‘to split’, Russ. dial, cepinka, Bulg. 
cepja ‘I split’, cepenica ‘piece of a split log’, cep from *koyp-, Skt. sepa-iy 
‘tail, penis’ from *keypo-s — L. cippus ‘pole’ from *keypo-s, Prakrit cheppa- 
from *skeypo-s, Gr. axolnos ‘beam’. 

A special instance is Lith. gerve and Slav, zeravi, which correspond to 
Gr. yegavog and L. grus ‘crane’. The Greek word shows that we have an 
original velar (not a labiovelar) here: nevertheless Lith. gerve and Slav, ze¬ 
ravi have g and z before e, which is the evolution of an IE labiovelar. 
The reason is that during the first IE palatalization the velar remained un¬ 
changed in the Balto-Slavic word since at that time this word clearly had 
an onomatopoeic character. 30 During the second palatalization (= first Slavic 
palatalization) the onomatopoeic character had already faded and the velar 
underwent a regular palatalization and assibilation into z. 

Another special case is Skt. roka-h m. ‘light’, rukmant-, ruksa- ‘brilliant’, 
rocate ‘shines, is bright’, rocdyati caus., lokate ‘sees, perceives’, rocana- 
‘light’, ruci-h f. ‘light, brilliance’, rocas- ‘light’ together with rusant- 'bright, 
light, brilliant’, Khotansacian rusana- ‘bright, glittering’, Lith. laukas ‘pale’, 
OBG luca, luci ‘ray’ together with lysu, Russ, lysyj ‘bald’, Lith. Idsis, Lett. 
lusis-, OPruss. luysis, OBG rysi (with r instead of l influenced by ruvati 

30 Cf. Andre 1966 :151 : “Le cri de l’oiseau est krroa ou kru avec un kr r-r- guttural 
plus paisible.. .” On the lack of palatalization and assibilation cf. Skt. kiki-h ‘magpie’ 
instead of *cicih, see Wackernagel 1896:143; Brugmann 1897-1916: 2, 576. 
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‘to tear’), etc. The words mentioned above are derived from the root *tewk~. 
In Skt. roka-h = Lith. laiikas from *lowko-s and Skt. rilkmant-, ruksa-, 
the original velar is regularly preserved; in Skt. rusant- from *luk-ent-, 
Lith. lasts Lett, lusis-, OPruss. luysis = OBG rysi from *luk-i-s the 
velar was regularly palatalized and assibilated. The Slavic adjective lysii is 
obviously a transformation of “'lysi < IE *luk-i-s; Skt. lokate, locate, rocate, 
rocayati, rocatid -, etc., are secondary (denominative) derivations from the 
stem of the substantive roka-h < IE *lowko-s , like It. borghese (instead of 
*borgese) from borgo. 

These examples show that in certain specific cases the original velars 
change according to the second palatalization so that the correspondences 
k-c-s from IE k appear in Sanskrit. In certain specific cases, where 
delabialization had taken place at a very early period, primitive labiovelars 
could also be affected by the first palatalization. The following example 
from the history of Latin clearly illustrates this phenomenon: L. sequor 
‘follow’ from *sek a '-, but sodas (Late L. ci -- tsl ) from *sok w yo-s. 

2.6. The Erroneousness of the cenium-satdm Theory 

The changes in the gutturals are the basis of the old theory of the clas¬ 
sification of the IE languages into two dialectal groups, centum and satam. 
Before Hittite and Tocharian were known, the main criterion of this theory 
was the geographical distribution of the IE language groups: Western = centum 
and Eastern — satam. With the discovery of Hittite and the two Tocharian 
languages, which were spoken by a population within the region of the so- 
called satam languages, this theory lost one of its soundest arguments. 
Mow the majority of linguists refute the theory of the classification of the IE 
languages into centum and satam?' The contemporary linguists who have 
accepted it are doing it because of tradition. 

if one considers the thesis that the sibilants (or affricates) in the so- 
called soiam languages are the result of palatalizational processes to be 
correct, then there is no need to accept the simultaneity of these processes, 
since palatalization is a very frequent phonetic phenomenon which can ap¬ 
pear independently at different places and at different times and can lead 
to almost the same results. The second palatalization had almost the same 
results, cf. Skt. c Slav, i = Lett, c — Toch. p: Skt. catvdrah, Slav, detyre , 
'four', Lett, ceturtais ’fourth’, Toch. A ctwar ’four’. But these identical 
changes took place independently of each other and at different times: in Let¬ 
tish it took place in 13th century A. D., in Slavic it took place during the 
end of the 1st millennium B. C. or the beginning of the 1st millennium A. D., 
while in Indo-Iranian it took place during the 3rd millennium B.C. Former¬ 
ly many linguists thought that the change k v - j> c in Indo-Iranian, k w > c in Slav¬ 
ic, k w > t in Greek were genetically related. 32 But after the decipherment 

31 Debrunner 1921:24; 1926 :510; Hermann 1922:306; Feist 1926:64; Georgiev 
1932;1937:104-106; Meiliat 1933: 203 ; 1936b : 225-226 ; Schwyzer 1934-39: 54 ; Pi- 
sani 1933: 5-6; Giintert 1934: 182; Specht 1934: 103; Benveniste 1936: 229; Branden- 
stein 1936a: 16; Karstien 1936: 300-301; Schrijnen 1936: 136; Meillet and Benveniste 
1937: 91-92 ; Machek 1939: 186-187; E. Georgiev 1941: 3-4; Guchmann '954: 335- 
33G; Desnickaja 1955: 234-235; Gornung 1956: 34-37; Rosenkranz 1959: 16; etc. 

32 See Schwyzer 1934-39: 295-296. 
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of the Mycenaean Greek dialect, in which the original labiovelars are pre¬ 
served (qe, qi, qa, qo -^xF'e, y w e, x w e, etc.), it became clear that the shift 
k w e >r s took place between the 12th and the 9th centuries B. C., entirely 
independent of similar processes in Indo-Iranian and Slavic. Thus the proces¬ 
ses which led to the changes of the original velars in Indo-Iranian, in Al¬ 
banian (s, th, z, dh, d), Armenian (s, c, z, j), and Balto-Slavic developed 
independently of each other and at different periods. 

The theory of the classification of the IE languages into centum and 
satam groups is an impediment to the correct explanation of the relation¬ 
ships between these languages and especially an impediment to explaining the 
obviously close affinity between Balto-Slavic and Germanic. The classification 
of the IE languages was based on only one phonematic fact: no matter how 
great the importance of this fact, the classification cannot be well grounded 
if it is not based on more facts, and furthermore these facts should come 
from different fields of linguistic structure, 53 

Therefore the terms centum and satam coincide with the terms “non- 
palatalized” and “palatalized”. The terms centum and satam do not unite 
language groups which are closely related to each other: they only point 
out a very frequent phonetic phenomenon which takes place at dif¬ 
ferent times and completely independently, which still functions in 
all the IE languages, and which is commonly called palatalization. 
The terms centum and satam cropped up due to erroneous insufficient 
knowledge about the phonematic phenomena in the IE languages. Formerly 
these terms were based on the geographical distribution of the IE languages 
but after the discovery of Hittite and Tocharian this theory turned out to 
be groundless. These terms, the result of an erroneous conception, should be 
completely eliminated from linguistic terminology. Thus, taking all the above 
facts into consideration, we come to the following conclusions: 

(1) In common IE, at least during the period immediately preceding the 
disintegration, there were two series of gutturals: velars ( k ) and labiovelars 
(k w — k with a bilabial appendix or labialized velars). This conception is to¬ 
day widely agreed (cf. Miller 1976:47). 

(2) In some IE languages the processes of palatalization and assibilation 
of the velars mainly before e, i, y had already started in the most remote 
times; these processes took place at different times, in different ways, and 
entirely independently of each other in the different language branches. 

(3) The split of the root or the stem due to palatalization and assibi¬ 
lation was usually eliminated in the course of a long period of time due to 
the operation of the morphonological law of the unification of the split root 
(neutralization of the allomorphs). 

Thus in IE two series of gutturals existed: labiovelars (A) and velars 
(B), within which the correlation K' v — K existed. In the IE languages 
which preserved the velars this correlation was also preserved, i. e., in these 
languages the labiovelars did not undergo changes. This is the case with 


:!3 See Cornung 1956:34: “the theory of the initial integration of the common IE lan¬ 
guage into centum and satdm groups, a theory developed towards the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury and firmly accepted in practice... is groundless. This theory did great harm to science 
and for several decades prevented the correct understanding of the disintegration of the 
common language into dialects.” 
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Tabic 1 


Languages in Which the Labiovelars Were Preserved 


Language 

A 

B 

Hittite 

k w (=kw) 

k 

Greek (Mycenaean) 

k w (=q) 

k 

Latin 

k w \ = qu) 

k(=c) 

Celtic (Ogamic) 

k w 

k{=c) 

Germanic (Gothic) 

h w 

h 


Table 2 

Languages in Which the Labiovelars Changed into Velars 


Language 

A 

B 

Indo-Iranian 

1 

k 

s(s) 

Balto-Slavic 

k 

s(s) 

Albanian 

k 

s. J6 

Armenian 

kc 

s 

Tocharian 

k 

c 

French 

k(=c, qu) 

s (written c) 


the languages in which no palatalization took place (the so-called centum 
group, see Table 1). 

But in the IE languages in which k shifted into a sibilant (or affricate), 
the labiovelars lost their correlation since palatalization (and assibilation) of 
k before e, i, y and the unification of the spilt root led to a considerable 
decrease in the number of words in which the original velar was preserved. 
Thus the second member of the correlation (B) almost completely disappeared 
and the unstable labiovelars, without opposition, turned into velars (see Table 2). 

Therefore the labiovelars are preserved in the IE languages in which 
the velars are preserved, i. e., where the labiovelars are in correlation and 
opposition with the velars. However, in the IE languages in which, due to 
palatalization and unification of the root, the velars shifted into sibilants 
(or affricates), the labiovelars turned into velars since the labial appendix 
(of the labialized velar) lost its quality of being a distinguishing marker. 

These conclusions throw a new light on the problem of the position 
of Tocharian among the language groups within the IE family. Tocharian 
was prematurely classified in the centum group because it preserved k in 
Toch. A kanU B kcinte ‘hundred’, Toch. A oktit, B okt ‘eight’ and Toch. 
A cak, B cak ‘ten’. But Tocharian is very closely related to Balto-Slavic, 
i. e., it has features in common with the so-called satdm languages. 

Indeed there are no sound reasons for classifying Tocharian in the cen¬ 
tum group since the IE gutturals in Tocharian appear in the same form as 
in Balto-Slavic and Iranian. In other words, the velars in Tocharian are pre¬ 
served or have changed into sibilants due to palatalization and assibilation, 
while the labiovelars have shifted into velars (due to delabialization) or into 
sibilants (from older affricates), see sections 9.2.-4. 
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Chapter 3 


The Most Ancient Languages 
in the Southern Part of the Balkan 
Peninsula and Their Importance 
for Comparative-Historical Linguistics 


During the last thirty years IE linguistics has made marked achievements 
in the investigation of the languages of the Balkan Peninsula. 1 Research 
is moving in several directions: decipherment and interpretion of the 
Mycenaean texts, investigation of the pre-Greek IE language on the basis 
of the Greek vocabulary and onomastics of the Aegean region, and carefu 
investigation of the remnants of the Thracian, Dacian, Illyrian, Macedonian, 
and Phrygian languages. 


3.1. The Greek Mycenaean Dialect 
and Its Importance for Comparative 
Historical Linguistics 

3.1.1. New Data for Comparative-Historical Linguistics 

The decipherment of the texts in Linear B was a considerable achieve¬ 
ment for IE linguistics. The language in which these texts are written was 
used during the 14th century B. C. up to the end of the Mycenaean period 
(12th/llth centuries B. C.). 8 At the present time we have about 3000 inscrip¬ 
tions written in Linear B from Knossos 3 , about 1300 from Pylos 4 , about one 
hundred from Mycenae 5 , and also various other inscriptions from Thebes 6 , 
Orchomenos, Eleusis, Tiryns. 

Almost all of these texts are written on clay tablets; only an insigni¬ 
ficant number are written on various objects, mainly vases. However, there 
are reasons for maintaining that this kind of writing was widely used, but 

1 See Untermann 1955:115:“... discoveries in recent years, such as the uncovering 
of a pre-Greek Indo-European language by V. Ceorgiev... and the decipherment of the 
Creto-Minoan script by E. Sittig and M. Ventris, have put everything in motion again.” 

2 See Palmer 1965:173-175; 1969; Palmer and Boardman 1966. 

3 Bennett, Chadwick, and Ventris 1959; Chadwick, Killen, and Olivier 1971. 

1 Gallavotti and Sacconi 1963; Bennett and Olivier 1973. 

6 Bennett 1958a ; Sacconi 1974. 

6 Spyropoulos and Chadwick 1975 ; Godart and Sacconi 1978. 
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that papyrus was the writing materia! most often used and that the papy¬ 
rus has not been preserved. 7 

During 1948-49 it was established that the final consonants were miss¬ 
ing in these inscriptions. This fact, as well as the establishment of the pho¬ 
netic value of about twenty syllabic signs, made it possible to establish, 
certain elements of the morpohology (nom., dat., acc., sing. m. and n, -o; norm, 
dat., acc. fern.-a; nom., acc., pi. f. and n. -a; dat. sing, -e in the consonant stems, 
etc.) and also made it possible to interpret certain words, as for instance 
polo - ncblco . 8 Thus I came to the conclusion that the language of these 
inscriptions was Greek or closely related to Greek. 9 There were, however, 
a large number of errors in my work. 

The final decipherment was done in 1952-53 by the Englishman Ven- 
tris, in collaboration with his compatriot Chadwick. Having a great quantity 
of inscriptions at their disposal, which they could partly check with the orig¬ 
inals, they established the phonetic value of almost all the signs and this 
enabled them to read and interpret the texts. They discovered that the lan¬ 
guage of the inscriptions in Linear B was an old Greek dialect which they 
called “Achaean”. 10 

The Mycenaean writing type B is syllabic: it consists of about 80 signs 
which mark the vowels (n, e, i, o, u) and syllables formed from conso¬ 
nants and vowels (ka , ke, ki, ko, ku; ta, te, ti, to, tu, etc.); furthermore 
there are signs marking the clusters ai, dwe, dwo, nwa, and pte. Together 
with the syllabic signs about 150 ideograms (pictograms) are used. 

Ventris' decipherment of the Mycenaean texts is an epoch-making achieve¬ 
ment and it attracted considerable attention. Within a short period many 
publications on these inscriptions appeared. It is now estimated that 70-80 
per cent of the words of the Mycenaean texts have been interpreted. Due 
to the peculiarities of the writing (or of the dialect) there are hesitations 

as to the interpretation of about 15-20 per cent of the words: thus, for in¬ 

stance, the personal name parato could be interpreted as IIMrcov or as 
<Palavdog. Approximately 5 per cent ot the words have not yet been inter¬ 
preted. 

In spite of the widespread opinion that the Mycenaean tablets were 
written in some non-Indo-European language, it has been proved that what 
we are dealing with is a specific ancient Greek dialect. 

The importance of the Mycenaean texts for IE linguistics is enormous. 

Most significant is the fact that these texts have confirmed a number of 

hypotheses based on the comparative-historical method, as the following ex¬ 
amples show. 

The supposition that the Greek word alim ‘point, spear' was derived from 
aiksma was confirmed by the presence of this form in one of the Pylos 
inscriptions: aikasama = aig/.ui. 

• Matz 1956: 74. 

8 See Sittig 1956a: “Der Gedanke der Ankniipfung an die kyprische Silbenschrift... 
war richtig und fiihrte G(eorgiev) zu einem richtigen Teilergebnis... Richtig gedeutet sind 
von G. 11.87% der 9000 Gesamtzeichen, 18.07% naliezu... also zusammengenommen 
29.93% richtig Oder nahezu richtig, dies Ergebnis zu einer Zeit, als erst ein kleiner Bruch- 
teil der gefundenen Inschriften recht, meist schlecht veroffentlicht waren.” See also El’ni- 
ckij 1959:316. 

9 Georgiev 1948-49. 

10 The first publication was Ventris and Chadwick 1953. The most important work is 
Ventris and Chadwick 1956. See also Chadwick 1958a. 
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On the basis of comparison with other IE languages it had been estab¬ 
lished that the forms of the oblique cases, bos, evi, etc., of the Greek nu¬ 
meral sis, ev ‘one’, have v instead of the ancient p, i. e. bos, evi instead of 
e,uos, sfist, etc., due to the influence of the nominative. This form, which 
previously was only hypothetical, was found in one of the inscriptions from 
Pylos in which it appears in dat. eme — §ps(i). 

The supposition that agio-xonos m. and f. ‘baker’ was derived from 
aQxo-nix^os was confirmed by several inscriptions from Pylos in which the 
form atopoqo = a(Q)roji6x w o(s) was found together with the word sitopoqo - - 
aaonox w o{s) ‘baker’. 

Brugmann’s supposition that Att. ztjies, Ion. orjzEs, Dor. cures ‘this year’ 
was derived from *kya-wetes was confirmed by the word zawete (za- = k'a-j 
in the Pylos inscription Ma 225.2. 

On the basis of the words om-§e(v), omotieb) ‘behind, after’, 6m6[&o\-&ba.Q 
ri. ‘the back of the hand’, Ep. dnia(a)m,\ou., kitomam ‘at the back, behind, after’, 
oncoQa ‘late summer, autumn’, oyjs, oxpi- ‘late’, it was assumption that, togeth¬ 
er with Ini, the preposition (and prefix) ont ■— Lith. api- ‘around’ had exist¬ 
ed in the past. The preposition (prefix) opi = dm was found in the Myce¬ 
naean texts in which epi = ini also occurs. 

The Mycenaean texts also confirmed the supposition that a in the ending 
for dat. pi. of the -o- and -a-stems was due to the influence of the conso¬ 
nant stems: Horn, -oiai and -^((Att. - aci,-r)oi ) appeared instead of -oi(h)i, 
which were found in the Mycenaean texts as -o'i, -ai. The Mycenaean form 
of the dat. pi. -o(i)i(v) (graphically -o'i) corresponds to the Horn, form for 
gen.-dat. dual -ouv and to the Arcadian form -oiw which is a contamination of 
the ending -ou (dat., instr. pi.) from -oy-si, -oy-ows (gen.-loc. dual.), and 
(- oy)-sdm (gen. pi.). 

The primitive form of the medial ending -(v)toj (as in Arcado-Cyprian) 
was also confirmed, 11 cf. Myc. esoto = iao(v)-zo(i), Att. saovzai, euketo — evzezo(i), 
Att. f.vyexai. 

Some archaic forms which later had undergone changes were also con¬ 
firmed as for instance enaripoto (KN Sg 884) = b-dhnzos, while the forms 
ev-dletmos, aXumos ‘anointed’ have ei under the influence of dteirpm , iv-aXei- 
rpm ‘to anoint, to polish’. 

It is now possible to do away with the asterisk before a number of 
words and hypothetical forms which were unknown previously. These facts 
clearly show the preciseness of some of the conclusions made on the basis 
of the comparative-historical method and once again confirm the importance 
of this method for linguistics. 

Some examples which demonstrate how new texts and facts contribute 
to the enrichment and improvement of the comparative-historical method are 
given below. 

The older forms of many words are recorded in the Mycenaean texts 
and this made it possible to establish their etymology and to correct certain 
existing assumptions about them. For instance, until recently only the forms 
Ion. Att. dovXos, Dor. ScbXos ‘slave’ were known. The Mycenaean inscriptions 
showed that the oldest form of this word was doero = 66eXo(s) or dcbeXois)- 
Obviously this is a derivative formed with the help of the IE suffix for 
nomina agentis -elo-, as for example in L. famulus ‘servant’ from *d h am-elo-s. 

11 Cf. Ruiperez 1952. 
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This fact confirms the old etymology of the word dov/.og ‘serf’ as deriving 
from the root do(w)- (or, if it is a Pelasgian word, from * d h d(w)-): origi¬ 
nally meaning ‘worker’. 

Until recently it was thought that t qsmo ‘turn’, xQorrog ‘turn, way, man¬ 
ner, fashion’ corresponded to the OL. trepit. ‘vertit’ and that both words 
were derived from the IE root *trep~. But in the Mycenaean texts the forms 
toroqejomeno iQ'>x w ei6gsvo(g), toroqo rgd* u ’o(c) are recorded and thus tQsnm, 
xqotios are derived from the root *trek l; - and correspond to the L. torqueo 
‘turn’. This fact allows us to clarify the origin of the adjective a-xQsx-ijg 
'precise (unumwunden); exact, sure"; it is derived from *a-TQex w ng: the labio- 
velar was not dentalized due to the dissimilatory influence of the preceding 
dental. 

The labiovelar in atoroqo~n{v)ftQcox w o(g) 'man' confirms the traditional ety¬ 
mology as ‘face (with) a beard’, i. e., ‘a man whose face has a beard’, cf. 
Gr. nvMed ‘beard of an ear of corn’, dv&sQeibv ‘chin’ and wyr gen. c<W<? 
‘face, look’. 12 Thus uv&Qamog originally meant ‘vir = man' as opposed to wom¬ 
en, children and young people, cf. Gr. dvyo which means not only ‘vir = 
man’, but also ‘homo’. For the formation, cf. xovoo-xofiyg ‘golden haired’ and 
Rum. barbat ‘man’ from L. barbatus ‘bearded’. 

Hesychius' gloss vltjv ufimlov ‘grapevine’ (acc. sing.) is not clear as to its 

formation. In Knossos inscription Gv 863.2 the word wejewe ~ FeteFe(g) 
(noin. pi.) '(grape) vines’ is found. The interpretation is reliable since in this 
inscription one finds the word zoonasi — Fo(t)vdo(o)i — Att. olvdoi dat. (loc.) 
pi. from oivdg, -ddog f. ‘grapevine’ (or from olvadeg' a/meXcodsig totxoi, Hesych.) 
and the ideogram FICUS ‘fig’; furthermore after wejewe comes the ideogram 
GERMEN (or VINEA) 'shoot, sprout, sprig’ and the figure 420. Thus the 
gloss vhjv = Fujv with the late change ei>/ 13 is the accusative of Feitjg, 
which as an Arcado-Cyprian word corresponds to the Mycenaean Feievc, 
since the ending (Att.) -svg corresponds to Arcado-Cyprian -rig, cf. Arc.-Cypr. 
hoyg, acc. IsQtjv — Att. lensrg, acc. leQeix. The etymology of the Mycenaean 
word Feiedg ‘grapevine’, recorded in the 14th-13th centuries B. C., is clear. 
This word is a nomen agentis formed by the suffix -svg from the root *wey- 
‘weave, twine’ and means ‘twining (plant)’. The existence of a word for ‘grape¬ 
vine’ which is purely Greek and of IE origin from the 14th-l3th centuries B. 
C. shows that oi'vri ‘grapevine, wine’and olvog, dial. FoTvog ‘wine’ are derived as 
IE words from *woy-na and *woy-no-s and correspond to L. vitis ‘grape¬ 
vine’ from *wey-ti-s or *woy-ti-s. All these words have been given as exam¬ 
ples of a pre-IE substratum in Greece for many years: now their IE ori¬ 
gin becomes clarified. 14 

Goth, aqizi f. ‘ax’ and its Germanic correspondences were isolated. Now 
Goth, aqizi from *ag w is(i)ya has an exact parallel in Myc. aqija — dy w iia 
from *ag w isiya. 

Previously it was thought that xQvaog ‘gold’ and y^uhv ‘tunic’ were 
Phoenician borrowings from the period of Phoenician maritime supremacy 
in the Mediterranean from the 12th to the 9th century B. C. Now, however, 


Cf. Giintert 1915, Pokorny 1951-69:41. 

13 st became i in the Argolic and Boeotian dialects during the 5th century B. C., in 
Attic in the 3rd-2nd century B.C. 

14 See section 11.4.1. 
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it is clear that not only kuruso — zqvoo(c), kito = yaw(r), but also some 
other Semitic borrowings such as paraku — paeayvls) = Akkad, baraq(tu) 
‘emerald’, are met in the Knossos and Pylos texts, i. e., they are from the 
14th- 13th centuries B. C. This fact suggests that there were connections 
between the Mycenaeans and the Semitic peoples in the Near East during 
the second half of the 2nd millennium B. C. and probably even earlier. 


3.1.2. The Mycenaean Koine 

The Mycenaean texts posed some new and extremely interesting prob¬ 
lems, one of them being the problem of the position of Mycenaean Greek. 

Despite the fact that this dialect is attested in the 14th-13th centuries 
B. C. it can be neither common Greek nor a predecessor of Ionic-Attic, nor 
of Aeolic, and still less of Doric. 

(1) The language of the Mycenaean inscriptions cannot be an ancestor 
of Doric and, on the whole, of northwestern Greek. The most glaring proof 
of this is the existence of the shift ti > si in Mycenaean, while ti was pre¬ 
served in Doric and in general in Western Greek: ekosi -- e%o(v)oi, didosi — 
SiSo(v)ai (or didooi from *didpti), lb posi = Dor. nod, Arc. «, rawakesijo, a 
derivative from rawaketa = /.aF-ayha(g), korisijo, a derivative from korito — 
K6qi(v)&o(s), zakusijo, a derivative from Zaxvvfhz, etc. This and other similar 
facts show that Mycenaean is a specific dialect which cannot be common 
Greek. 

(2) Furthermore, the Mycenaean dialect cannot be the ancestor of the 
Ionic-Attic dialect because it had specific features which distinguish it from 
the latter: a(v), «(/*), <xq (ga), ak (ka) from i}, ip, r, l are typical of the Ionic- 
Attic dialect, while in such cases in Mycenaean one comes across an o, cf. 
pemo — (a)ne(g),uo, Att. ojiequu, etc. (see below); cf. also Myc. apu = Arc.- 
Cypr., Lesb., Thess. anv, but Att. diro, etc. (see below). 

(3) The Mycenaean dialect shows many features which bring it close 
to Aeolic but it cannot be the ancestor of Aeolic either because one comes 
across specific features in it which distinguish it from Aeolic: IE p, m, p, l 
frequently appear as a, cf. akitito = a-xuzo(s), apeasa — an-sao(o)u from 
*-esptya, etc. (see below). 

All the data show that Mycenaean is a mixed dialect, a koine. 16 This 
becomes clear from the treatment of the IE syllabic liquids and nasals which 
appear sometimes as a (a, av, an , ag, aX) and sometimes as o (o, ov, op, 
oq, ok) : 17 


(1) Forms with a 

-a ending for acc. sing, (and pi.) of the consonant stems: pereuronade (PY)=IIhv- 
ocbvd-bs ; amotejonade ( P Y) ' dot/onucoru-dr. 

a- = d-, av- ‘no’; akitito (PY) = a-mno(e) ; akorowe (KN, PY) = d-/o<oFij{;) ; akotono 
(PY) = a-xzo(t)vo(s) [-tor(»')o(ff)?]; akorota (PY) = a-yga>(o)Ta ; anamoto (KN) = dt'-a(n)/io(o ?)- 

13 Cf. Skt. dadati, see Schwyzer 1934-39: 669, 686. 

i® About the mixed nature of the Mycenaean dialect see also Miihlestein 1956b: 95, 
footnote 9; Ruiperez 1956: 118-119. 

17 See details in Cieorgiev 1972a. 
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ro(s) anono (PY) = dv comic) ; anowe (PY) = dv-<bFti(g ); anowoto (KN) = Dor. dr-ovaxoi 
from *-owsij-to-s ;' s atarasijo (PY) = a-rd/.aoiio(c ); etc. 

arepa (PY) Att. alnqran with an from r : arepazoo (PY) = f!/.e(«)<r«--oo(s) and are. 
pozoo (PY); arepate (PY) «/.s(07 '<tj;(<) with -ax- from -nt- ; apeasa (KN) = A:i-mn(n)a(i) 
nom. pi., cf. Arc. eaooa from *esntya; eneka — evey.a with -a from ij; erapemena — Att. 
Pjija/iusnj from *wrp- ; hatero (PY) axeno(g) from *sm-tero-s\ kapo — Att. xaoxo; with 
an from r ; karaapi (PY) ^ y.nda(.x)rpt from *kr9S-ii(t)-b>‘is; kemaqeme (KN) = y_s(i)/ia-yws(i). 
pr(r ), Att. y:-inu>.tr from *g h eymn -; pawea (KN), paweha (KN, PY) = <pd(o)Fsa<C.*b ll rwes- ■ 
pema (KN, PY)--Att. antngn from *spermn and pemo (PY) = (<j).t«(p)/'o ; rapte (KN, PY) — 
^a.rnj(Q) "tailor’ from ‘wrp-tefrj, f. rapitira from * wpp-trya ; etc. 

(2) Forms with, o 

amo (KN) = Att. anna, amota (KN, PY) -= Att. anpaxa, amosi (PY) Att. Snnaoi ; api- 
qoto (PY) = Att. auqi-jiaxn; from *-gu>m-to-s ; enewopezo, enewopeza (PY) = , : v(r)rF6-jxs^o(;) l 
-a, Att. At £a ; opawota (PY) = d.xdFoia ‘earmuffs’ from *op-jws-n-t3 : pemo (PY) = (a).xs(n)- 
/'(), Att. n.xsq/ta l qetoropopi iP'l) y',"nno-.rv{,!')r/(, Att. TXini’i-.Tonl , cf. Thess. TTF.xno-stqnida ‘ 
topeza (KN, PY) — td(»).ze'a, Att. xnuTts^a from *k^'tp-pedy», cf. Arc. xnxooiav ■- ■ Att. xbx&q- 
xijr ; etc. 

The following example is especially convincing: in Knossos only pema 
is used (KN Ga864, G75> 680.1); in Pylos one often comes across pemo\ 
pema was found in two tablets which were written by the same hand (PY 
Er 312, 880), while pemo is written by three or four different hands. 10 One 
can draw the conclusion that the a is more typical of the Knossos dialect, 
while the o is more typical of the Pylos dialect, but that the two forms 
existed in both dialects. 

The following example is also typical: in the Knossos tablets we find 
kotoina (KN Uf 1031, 1022; 081), while in the Pylos texts, in which this 
word (and its derivatives) is found very frequently, kotona is used exclu¬ 
sively. Usually this word is etymologically related to ‘to people, to 

found, to settle, to inhabit’ but its forms and meaning are clearer if it orig¬ 
inated from *kto-nyd, cf. y.rfjvoe 'flock and herds’, nrr/pa, yzeavov, y.ze.aQ ‘piece 
of property, possession', y.z do pm 'to acquire, to get, to procure". In that 
case kotona — xxmv{r)a is an Aeolic form while kotoina y.zolva (Rhodos, 
Karpathos?) from *y.z<ovf,a is of Ionic origin. 

The mixed character of the Mycenaean dialect is proven by another 
fact. As was already mentioned, ti in Mycenaean shifted into si, but there 
are cases in which the t is preserved: tinwatijao, tinwati [---] = tinwasija, 
tinwasijo (PY); tutijeu = tusijeu (PY); ratijo (KN) = Auuo(i) ; miratija (PY) =- 
Mudwtii); otinawo (PY) , 0(q)zi-vhFo(s); tat-U/ozveu (PY) = Att. Zxrjoi-. 

One could also speak of dialectal differences on the basis of the fact 
that the sign a 2 (ha) is more frequently used in the Pylos inscriptions than 
in the Knossos inscriptions. 20 This means that h (before an a) from s was 
preserved better in the Pylos dialect than it was in the Knossos dialect. 

The mixed character of Mycenaean is also evident in the suffix -ew-(i)yo, 
which is found in three forms : 21 

18 Cf. similar Horn, d-qfinnxoz "immortal': n ~y> a and r 'y> oo. 

1!l Cf. Miihlestein 1956a. 

Cf. Ventris and Chadwick 1956 : 75. 

n Cf. Ruipcrez 1956: 118-119, 260. 



-ewija = -eF(:)iu: aterewija (PY) ’AtgeFfyia from ’Atgets; esarewija 
(PY) from esareu. 

-ewa --- -e(i)Fa or -qF{F)a (from -t]Fia): akerewa (PY) from akeren. 
-eja — -Pia (from -e^a < -eFfa ): ijereja (PY) - - Att. Ugeia ‘priestess 1 from 
■eF(i)ia ; idomeneja (PY) = ’T8o,ueveiu from -eF{j)ia, cf. ‘Idopevets. 

A similar mixture is observed in the suffix - tr(i)yg: 22 
-tirija Att. -xgn : meretirija - ueltxgia ; aketirija (KN, PY, MY) — 
dxi(o)xgia ; otirija (PY) = d{d)xgiu ; -tira 2 = (Att.) -xgpa : meretira. 2 (PY) = mere¬ 
tirija ; rapitira a (PY) — gdtrtgia; pekitira., (PY) - nentgia; aketira,, (PY) = 
aketirija ; otira., (PY) = otirija (PY). 

-tera = Homer, -r etna, Aeol. -xegga : otera (MY) = otirija, otira 2 (PY) = 

o{o)tqiu. 

The form -tera, which is found in the Mycenaean texts, undoubtedly 
corresponds to Horn, -teiga or Aeol. -teooa. Nonetheless in a tablet from 
Mycenae one finds aketiri\- - -] which corresponds to aketirija from Knossos 
and Pylos. 

A similar “Aeolism” which should also be mentioned is kuruso (PY) = 
*%gvo(o)os, Horn., Ion. yjgtosos, Att. xgroovs, Ep. xatoeios ‘golden, gilded', 
popuro 2 (KN) and popureja (KN) Aeol. nogxptgioz, Ion. rrogqotgeos. 23 Cf. 
also wirinijo, wirinejo, wirineo (KN) = Fgtveo(s). 2i 

The presence of forms with preserved to together with forms without 
w also demonstrates the mixture of two dialects, for instance: 2 " 

zoanakate (KN, PY) = Favdxxe(j), weto (PY) Fho(s), wodowe (PY) = 
Fo(g)S6Fe(v), Horn. fodoev, diwe (KN, PY) = A(Fe(i), wirinijo, -neo (KN) = 
Fgive(i)o(s), wiriza (KN, PY) = Fgl£a, Att. pffa; etc., but: 

eneka (KN, PY) = Att. Svexa, Ion. e'/vexa from *ivF-, erapemena (KN) 
Att. eggauaevr/ from *wrp-, ijereja (KN, PY) — Att. Ugeia from -ew-ya, qoo 
(PY) = Att. jodm from *g :; 'ow-, rapte (PY) = bajir/jg), rapitira 2 (PY) 
gdntgia from *wrp-, rijo (PY) - Att. p iov from *wriso-m, teo (PY) Att. 
i)eos from *d h weso-s, etc. 

This fact is also confirmed by morphology and vocabulary. In a Knossos 
inscription there is the form kemaqeme (KN Uf 839) = xe{j)fia-y a) e{l)f.ie{y), 
Att. xei,ud£siv : the Knossos form is an athematic infinitive with the ending 
-uev; -qeme - -f"e(i)-ue(v) corresponds exactly to the Homeric form for the 
future tense peiouai, fUottai (future with a thematic vowel from the athematic 
verb *PeTf.u, like eaouai to eipt, edo/tai to eduevai), while the corresponding 
Attic form yeina-^co is derived form *-g w yd, i. e., from another grade of the 
root diphthong ey. The infinitive ending -nev is met in Thessalian, Boeotian, 
in the Northwestern dialects, and as an Aeolism in Homeric but not in 
Ionic-Attic and Arcado-Cyprian: the ending -vai is characteristic of Arcado- 
Cyprian. 26 

The ending -ev is more frequent: terejae (PY) = telnd-e(v), wozee (PY) = 
Fo(g)£e-e(v), eree (PY) = ele-e(v), a. 2 rie (PY) — uo i’-e(v) ‘levai’, aresanie (PY) = 
tig Uy)a-dv-ie(v). 


22 Cf. Chantraine 1956 : 99-100. 

® Cf. Miihlestein 1956b: 93-94. 

21 Cf. Ventris and Chadwick 1956 : 89, 75. 

23 See Georgiev 1956 f. 

se Cf. Chantraine 1948-53: 1, 485-486; Schwyzer 1934-39: 106. 
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There is a fluctuation of - e and more rarely -i in the ending for the 
dat. sing, of the consonant stems: posedaone (PY) = posedaoni (PY), kore- 
tere (PY) = koreteri (PY). The distribution of this ending is as follows: in 
Knossos usually -e\ in Pylos more frequently - e , rarely -7; in Mycenae 
usually -i, rarely - e . 2T 

Another example is the use of the prepositions uexd and xredd : iueid is 
found in the Knossos and Pylos inscriptions while neda is found in a Knossos 
inscription (KN X 114). The preposition ,uetu is typical of Ionic-Attic and 
Northwestern Greek, while nedd is typical of Arcadian, Cretan, East Laco¬ 
nian, and the dialect of the island of Thera. 

In aresanie (PY An 724.2) = dg s(v)a-dv-i-s(v ) (Att. elc-av-tevai ) as the 
prefix (and the preposition) i(v)e is attested: the neologism erg (Cret.: 
Knossos, Gortynian; Argol.), is, els (Ion.-Att., Dor., Lesb.), is (Pamphylian, 
Cret., Vaxos) is not recorded in Arcado-Cyprian, in which only lv, tv is 
used. However, in inamata (PY Ma 126.1) = Att. iv-dp/uata pi. 'overcoat' 
the same prefix (and preposition) appears in the form 28 characteristic of 
Arcado-Cyprian and Cretan, while in eneesi (PY En 609.2) — Att. ev-eiai, 
the form of the prefix is ev. 

The Attic preposition and prefix dno appears in the Mycenaean inscrip¬ 
tions as apu = anv : this form is characteristic of Arcado-Cyprian, Lesbian, 
and Thessalian. 

The preposition (and prefix) is attested in the form kusu, which is 
found in Homeric and Attic (together with air), while in Arcadian only avv 
appears. 

In the Mycenaean inscriptions the prepositions ini and oni appear; dm 
is preserved in the classical period in only a small number of derivatives 
of the type om-(a)dev. 

There is a fluctuation in the words pia^ra (PY) = Horn., etc. <pidhr\ and 
pijera 3 (PY) — koine cpieXrj. 

The verb ayeeiv, which is recorded in the Pylos inscriptions ( akerese ), 
is characteristic of Aeolic and Eleian. It appears together with the synonym 
ileZv ( eree PY), which appears in Homeric, Attic, and other dialects. 

These facts show that Mycenaean is a mixed dialect resulting from 
the mixing of two Greek dialects: during the Mycenaean period in southern 
Greece there was a common language, a koine which was used until the 
end of the Mycenaean period. This common language was like the koine of 
the post-classical period: the ruling class and the town population in the 
centers of the Mycenaean culture spoke it. This does not exclude the exist¬ 
ence of other dialects. 

3.1.3. The Three Principal Greek Dialects 

The ancient Greeks, from the time of Hesiod (fr. 7) onward, were aware 
that their language consisted of three main dialects: Ionic, Aeolic, and Doric. 
Buck (1955:3) writes: “The existence of Ionic, Aeolic, and Doric elements 
in the people and speech of Greece is an undoubted fact in Greek history, 

27 Cf. Ventris and Chadwick 1956: 76 

28 See Georgiev 1965c : 243. 

29 Cf. Schwyzer 1934-39: 454. 
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and one of the first importance to an understanding of the dialect relations." 
Moreover, the ancient Greeks knew that some of their dialects resulted 
from a mixture of dialects (cf. Strabo VIII, 333). 

During the 19th century when numerous new inscriptions were found 
and studied, another group of dialects called Arcado-Cyprian (including Pam- 
phylian), was differentiated. Maintaining the old tripartition, most scholars 
grouped Arcado-Cyprian together with Lesbian, Thessalian, and Boeotian 
( = Aeolic) in an (Old) Achaean or Aeolic group. 30 Others separated Arcado- 
Cyprian from the other dialects and thus arrived at a classification into four 
groups: Ionic-Attic, Arcado-Cyprian, Aeolic, and Western Greek. 31 Then, by 
opposing the western group to the other dialects, they established, in the 
spirit of Schleicherian conceptions, the following genealogical tree for the 
Greek dialects: (a) Pre-Doric layers or East Greek: 1) Ionic-Attic, 2) Arcado- 
Cyprian, 3) Aeolic; (b) West Greek: 1) Northwest Greek, 2) Doric. 32 

Recently just before or during the decipherment of the Mycenaean 
inscriptions, Porzig (1954b) and Risch (1955) tried to connect Arcado-Cyp¬ 
rian more closely with Ionic in a group called “Eastern Greek" or “South¬ 
ern Greek". 

The decipherment of Mycenaean Greek necessitated a reevaluation of 
the problem of the Greek dialects. The question of the position of 
Mycenaean among the other Greek dialects became one of the most impor¬ 
tant problems in Mycenaean studies. 

Taking the thesis about the “Achaean" group into consideration and 
keeping in mind the archaic character of Mycenaean, as well as some of its pecu¬ 
liarities, Ventris and Chadwick (1953:103) called Mycenaean Greek “Achae¬ 
an" and defined it as “a hypothetical ancestor of the Arcado-Cyprian and 
of the Aeolic dialects”, 33 while Palmer (1955a: 3; 1955b: 36) more cautious¬ 
ly considered it to be an ancestor of the Arcado-Cyprian. 

Risch (1956) was the first to attempt a more detailed treatment of 
this problem. But rather than trying to solve the question of the Myce- 
neaean dialect he tried to justify his old point of view (the thesis 
of Ionic-Arcado-Cyprian relationship). 34 (Porzig’s and) Risch’s thesis was 
accepted by Chantraine (1958b: 508). Chadwick (1956; 1958a: 78) later 
modified his former conception, accomodating it to that of (Porzig and) 
Risch. Pisani (1955; 1959a; 1959b: 181-188) also gave a similar hypothesis. 

Adrados (1956: 243), because he was not bound by (Porzig’s and) 
Risch’s hypothesis, was able to define the place of Mycenaean more pre¬ 
cisely, that is as follows: “Mycenaean, like its later form, Arcado-Cyprian 
formed a transition between Ionic-Attic and Aeolic." He also stressed the 
drawbacks of Risch’s thesis. 35 

Gallavotti (1958) considers Mycenaean to be Aeolic, which contradicts 
the facts. According to Ruijgh (1958), Achaean was differentiated from 


30 Cf. Hoffmann 1891-98: 98; Hoffmann and Debrnnner 1953: 36-39. This opinion is 
shared by Thumb, Kretschmer, Kieckers, Tovar, Adrados, Ruiperez, Brandenstein, Scherer, etc. 
3L Meillet 1930: 79; Lejeune 1947: 7. 

32 Schwyzer 1934-39: 75-78; Buck 1955. 

33 Cf. also 1956: 74-76; Chadwick 1954: 17. 

34 Risch 1956: 170. 

35 See Adrados 1956: 247-249. 



Ionic and Aeolic in the 2nd millennium. Vilborg (1960: 22) hesitates be¬ 
tween Risch’s and Palmer’s conceptions. 

Contrary to Risch’s thesis that Ionic had taken form after 1200 B. C., 
the study of Mycenaean proved the correctness of the traditional conception of 
the archaic character of the tripartition of the Greek dialects. The composite 
nature of Mycenaean, corresponding in this respect almost completely to 
the composite nature of Homeric, shows that Proto-Ionic ( = Iawonic) and 
Proto-Aeolic ( = Aiwolic), the mixture of which resulted in Mycenaean, had 
existed before the 14th century B. C. 

Later, however, Risch (1966: 157) had to accept that there were traces 
of two dialects in Mycenaean: he called them “normal Mycenaean" ( pemo ) 
and “special Mycenaean" ( pema ). He concluded: “one may suppose that 
normal Mycenaean was the language of the palace or the aristocracy, and 
that special Mycenaean was in reality the language of the lower classes. 1 ' 
Later he abandoned his thesis of the “Northern Greek dialect", i. e., “Doric - 
Aeolic", and accepted that Aeolic already differed from Doric during the 
middle of the 2nd millennium B.C. 36 Thus Risch gradually had almost ar¬ 
rived at the view which I have supported since 1956. His terms “normal My¬ 
cenaean" and “special Mycenaean" actually coincide with Proto-Aeolic 
(pemo) and Proto-Ionic (pema) but he could not use the actual terms since 
he had proscribed Proto-Ionic from the Mycenaean period. 

There are many facts, especially the so-called double forms (Ionic and 
Aeolic), 37 which show that Mycenaean is a mixed dialect. These data 
can be classified into two groups: certain data and less certain or 
probable data. 

The double forms in the Mycenaean texts which must be considered 
to be certain are the following: 

(1) a (akitito, akotono, apeasa, erapija, erapo, a 2 tero, pawea, pema, 
rapte, etc.) and o (amo, amota, amosi, arepozoo, eropaketaX , pemo, qetoro- 
popi, topeza, etc.) from the syllabic liquids and nasals. 

The double forms such as pema = (o)jie(e)pa and = pemo {o)nt(Q)po, are- 
pazoo — dXe(c)cpa(oo(e) and arepozoo = aXe(t)<po£oo(e), erapo — ’EX&qeco(v) and 
eropaketaX = iXoip-ayexa-, are extremely important. 

Double forms with a and o are attested in numerous examples from 
the Mycenaean texts: this important fact alone is sufficient to prove the 
mixed character of Mycenaean but we have other reliable data as well. 

(2) Adjectives of material which end in -e(j)o(s) (dowejo, erepatejo — 
erepateo?, kutesejo, oreneja = orenea, ponikeja = ponikea, wiritiejo = 
wirineo, etc.) and in -(ij)o(s) (kakijo, ponikija, wirinijo; kurnso, kuteso — ? 
kutesejo, popuro-i , cf. popureja, wirino = ? wiritiejo ) — Ion.-Att. -s{i)oe and 
Aeol. -toe, -({)oe. 

(3) The prepositions rneta and peda — Ion.-Att. ,uexd and Aeol. neda. 

(4) Verbs ending in -eco ( toroqejomeno), like those in Ionic-Attic, which 
appear together with athematie inflection of these verbs (tereja = reXeis 
3rd. pers. sing. pret. athematie). 


ss Cf. Risch 1968:209. 

37 Mycenaean examples are given amply in my article Georgiev 1961a ; for the fol¬ 
lowing cf. also Grinbaum 1959. 



There are also some other double forms in Mycenaean but they cannot be 
considered to be absolutely certain because not all the specialists agree about 
their interpretation. Some of the less certain double forms are given below. 

(5) Nomina agentis f. ending in -tr(i)ja (aketirija — aketira.,, mereti- 
rija — meretira 2 , otirija = otira. 2 , etc.) and in -tera (otera , MY Oe 106.2) 38 — 
Ion.-Att. -r Qia and Horn, -r etna, "Aeol. - zegga : the interpretation of otera as 
o(t)t oia is however not accepted by all specialists. 

(6) The demonstrative pronouns tosode and tosone (MY Oe 118) = 

r oo{p)o(i)v£?® 

(7) Infinitives ending in -na(i) (porena = Horn, tpogfivai,)* 0 and in -me(n) 
(kemaqeme — xe(i),tia-f°e(Z)ue(v), Att. yuud^uv ‘to spend the winter’) = Ion.- 
Att. -vat and Aeol. (— Horn., Thess., Boeot.) -uev, Horn., Lesb. -uevat, but the 
interpretation porena : = qpogfjvai is not accepted by all specialists. 

(8) The verbs eree (PY An 724, etc.) and agre- (akerese) = Ion.-Att. 
iletv (aigetv ) and Aeol. ayoeiv, but the interpretation of eree — eUe(v) is not 
accepted by all specialists. 

Arcado-Cyprian (including Pamphylian) is also a mixed dialect. 41 

IE syllabic liquids and nasals appear as a and o: Arc. Uaaaa (Myc. ap- 
easa) with a from n ; -xaoioi with a from n and at from ti; ’Agr-ddes comes 
from dgy.og (= cigerog) with ao from r, but Arc. Sexo, iy.orov = Att. dsy.a, ixarov, 
Arc. Iqr&ogxcov = Att. iip&agxd 3 ?, Arc. tstoqtoc - = Att. zhagroq, Cypr. y.og'Qui = 
Att. xagdta, etc. 

Dat. pi. of the consonant stems in -at (Arc.-Cypr.) and -root (Pamphylian). 

The pronouns oSe and ow, ovt. 

The preposition 6v (£><) and av- (Arc. av-efrvae in an inscription from the 
6th century). 

The preposition nedd (Arc. ni) and petd. 

The particle Arc. dv and Cypr. (and Arc.) y.e. 

3.1.4. Mycenaean, Homeric, and Arcado-Cyprian 

The question of the Mycenaean dialect is very closely connected to the 
complex problem of the Homeric dialect. It is therefore necessary to treat 
them together. 

In order to elucidate the position of Mycenaean among the other Greek 
dialects we must examine it in comparison with Homeric and Arcado-Cyp¬ 
rian, to which it is very closely related. At the same time, since Homeric 
and Arcado-Cyprian have many elements in common with both Ionic and 
Aeolic, we must also clarify the relationship Mycenaean has to these 
dialects. 


38 Cf. Chantraine 1956: 102-103. 

39 Cf. Vilborg 1960: 20, 101. Cf. also ode (PY Cn 300.8), see Georgiev 1956 (Supple¬ 
ment): 59; and onu (KNX 681), cf. Ruijgh 1958: 114. 

40 Cf. Ventris and Chadwick 1956: 285; Bartonek 1959: 122. 

41 Cf. Buck 1953: 189: “many important Arcado-Cyprian specific features are common 
with Aeolic... There is undoubtedly a common development but there is no complete unity; 
however, Arcado-Cyprian does not have some of the most characteristic features of Aeoiic 
and besides it shows some common specific features with Ionic-Attic and also its own 
specific features." Cf. also Buck 1955: 8. 



This way of tackling the problem excludes Doric (Western Greek); it 
is not directly connected with Mycenaean, as is obvious from the fact that 
Doric has preserved the ancient cluster ti which is changed into si in Ion¬ 
ic, Aeolic, Mycenaean, Homeric, and Arcado-Cyprian. During the period of 
the Mycenaean civilization, the ancestors of what later became the Dorians 
inhabited northwest Greece. Doric (Western Greek) is, in comparison to Ion¬ 
ic and Aeolic, the most archaic Greek dialect. Archaisms such as u, -fie?, 
to/ (t at), /aedf---Skt. isirah from *isaro-s, as well as some other peculiarities 
(partly innovations) such as future endings in -aeco, xa (xoxa, n6xa, oxa), yn, 
Ifdv c §/ioC, ‘SUm’, etc., clearly distinguish Doric from the other dialects. Of 
course, in Doric we find several isoglosses which are also common to Ionic and 
Aeolic: this is a well-known phenomenon in dialects belonging to one and the 
same language, even when they differ very greatly from each other. For this 
reason our comparisons deal with examples which have corresponding forms 
in Doric as well. 

In order to determine the degree of relationship between Mycenaean, 
Homeric, and Arcado-Cyprian, as well as the relations of these dialects to 
Ionic and Aeolic, we must compare the presence or the absence of the 
specific features which distinguish Ionic from Aeolic. They are as follows: 

The treatment of IE syllabic nasals and liquids: Ion.-Att. a, av, au, ag/oa, aljXa 
compared to Lesb., Thess., Boeot. (= Aeol.) o, (or, ofi), ogjgo, o/.j/.o. 

Ion.-Att. si- compared to Thess. (Aeol.) sir- : sid?,is, ndl.s/io; and nzo/.i;, .uo/.nio:. 

Ion.-Att. -igia compared to Lesb. (Aeol.) -isoga (Horn, -mga), suffix for nomina 
agentis f. 

The different vowel gradation in the adjective Att. hod;, Ion. heo; (Ion. loo;, Igo; is 
borrowed from Aeolic, cf. Thumb and Scherer 1959:250), compared to Lesb. (=Aeol.) Tgo;, 

Qen. sing. (Horn.) -oo, Ion.-Att. -ov, compared to Thess. (=Aeol.) -oio. 

Dat. pi. of consonant stems Ion.-Att. -ot compared to Lesb., Thess., Boeot. (= Aeol.) 

.£ 001 . 

The ending -<pi (Boeot., Horn.), which is lacking in Ion.-Att. 

Dual, -our (Horn.), -oiv (Ion -Att.) compared to Arc. (= Aeol.) -otvr: but this may be an 
archaism preserved only in Arcadian. 

The pronoun fur ‘ avzdv' (Ion., Horn.) compared to nr (Lesb., Aeol.); Ion. nr is prob¬ 
ably borrowed from Aeolic. 

The demonstrative pronoun (and article) nom. pi. of, a! (Ion.-Att.) compared to Thess. 
(also oi), Boeot. (= Aeol.) rot. 

The demonstrative pronoun Ion.-Att. (Horn.) ode compared to Thess. (— Aeol.) ore. 
Arc. on (and ode), Arc.-Cypr. Sw. 

The demonstrative pronoun nom. sing. n. OAtt. ioTo=Myc. toto : but it may be an 
archaism. 

The numeral f. Ion.-Att. (Arc.) /.ua compared to Lesb., Thess., Boeot. (= Aeol.) "a. 

The pj-inflection of contracted verbs is characteristic of Lesb., Thess. (Boeot. and Arc.- 
Cypr.), while -so), etc. is used in Ion.-Att. 

The verbal ending Ion.-Att. -(r)rai compared to Arc. (Aeol. ?) -(r)roi ; but it may be 
an archaism preserved in Arcadian. 

The extension of -J- in the future and aorist of verbs ending in -;oj, which is typi¬ 
cal of Thess., Boeot. (partly), Arc.-Cypr., and Horn, (partly), compared to Ion.-Att. -o(o)-. 

Infinitives in -vat (Ion.-Att.) compared to Thess., Boeot. (= Aeol.) -/isv, Lesb. -fierai. 

Part. perf. act. in -(x)oj;, -tylo'roj (Ion.-Att.) compared to Lesb., Thess., Boeot. (= Aeol.) 

-(x)wv, -(x)oyzo;. 
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Patronymic adjectives in -ios (Lesb., Tliess., Boeot. = Aenl.) instead of gen. sing, of 
the father’s name (or patronymics in -<5 j?;, Ion.-Att.). 

Adjectives of material in -s(t)o„- (Ion.-Att.) compared to adjectives of material in - io;> 
~(i)os (Lesb., Thess. = Aeol.). 

The prepositions Ion.-Att. a.-i6, uvd, fisra compared to Lesb., Thess. (= Aeol.) and Arc. - 
Cypr. anv, ov ( vv) (Lesb., Boeot. = Aeol.), and Arc. xedd. 

The preposition Hr, together with ovr in Horn, and Att. (and Ion., cf. t v ros from 
*Si'v-ios) compared to ovr in the other dialects. 

The conjunctions Ion.-Att. (and Arc.-Cypr.) ore, Ion.-Att. (Arc.) el, compared to Lesb- 
( ■= Aeol.) ora, ai. 

The particle Ion.-Att. (and Arc.) av compared to Lesb. Thess. (=Aeol.), Cypr. (Arcad.) xe. 

Ion.-Att. algeir (e/.eiv) compared to Lesb. ( = Aeol.) ayge r, Thess. ayygetr ‘atgeTr’. 

In the above comparisons such specific features as the shift of a into 
rj, methathesis quantitatis, the various contractions, the labialization or den- 
talization of the labiovelars, etc. have not been taken into account since 
these are late phenomena (after the 12th century B. C.). Furthermore, some 
uncertain cases, e. g., ngot, not, posi, have been omitted. 

When discussing the 2nd millennium B. C. we will use the terms Iawo- 
nic (cf. Myc. ijawone, Horn. ’Moves) and Aiwolic (cf. Myc. aiworo = Al’- 
FoXot) to denote Proto-Ionic and Proto-Aeolic. The correspondences of the 
specific features of Homeric, Mycenaean, and Arcado-Cyprian (including 
Pamphylian), as compared to those of Iawonic and Aiwolic are given in 
Table 3. The majority of these examples are certain. 

The isoglosses in Table 3 allow us to draw the following conclusion: 

Homeric, Mycenaean, and Arcado-Cyprian share a large number 
of common specific features: therefore they are very closely related to 
each other. 

In these three dialects there are double forms which represent a mix¬ 
ture of Iawonic and Aiwolic elements. The majority of these double forms, 
13 (12) in number, are found in Homeric: 42 a and o; n- and nx-\ -ov and 
-oio ; -oi and -eoot; oi and rot; uia and l'a; -em and ->?/.«; -«(a)- and -o(o)/ 
-vai and -uev ; -a>? and -cov; (-dj?c) and -to? ; av and y.e ; algeXv (eXeTv) and dy- 
QeXv. 

This larger number of double forms may be due to the fact that Ho¬ 
meric is much better attested than Mycenaean and Arcado-Cyprian; however, 
it could also be explained by the later influence of Ionic (and Attic) on 
Homeric. 

In Mycenaean there are 8 (11) double forms, 4 (5) of which coincide 
with the Homeric forms: a and o; -tr(i)ja and -tern; tosode and tosone\ 
(ode and onu?); feme and ijo) ; 43 -eo (toroqejomeno) and tereja; -na(i) 
and -me(n); -e(j)o(s) and -(ij)o(s ); an- and o(n)-?; u meta and peda\ ote 
and oda ?; eree(n) and agre-. In Arcado-Cyprian (including Pamphylian) 
we find 7 double forms, 4 (5) of which coincide with the Homeric ones: a 
and o; -oi and -eooi; ode and ovv, -o(a)- and -o(o)/ f-; av and ov; field and 
nedaav and xe. 


42 For Aeolisms in Homeric see Bartonek 1961. 

43 ijo==io-, see Vilborg 1960: 102. 

44 Lejeune 1958: 39, 50; Vilborg 1960: 20. 
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Table 3 

Correspondences of the Specific Features of Homeric, Mycenaean, and Arcado-Cyprian 
as Compared to lawonic and Aiwolic 


lawonic 

Homeric 

Mycenaean 

Arcado-Cyprian 

Aiwolic 

law. (25) Aiw. (15) 

law. (17) 

Aiw. (17) 

law. (13) Aiw. (14) 


a 

a 

& 0 

a 

* 0 

a & o 

0 

si- 

71- 

& SIT- 


pt- 

XT- 

XT- 

-tom 


-jsiga 

-tr(i)ja 

& -tera 


-rsgga 

is go; 

isoo; 


ijero(s) 


is go; 

Igo; 

-OO 

-oo 

& -0 to 


-ojo 


-010 

- Ol 

-Ol 

& -soot 

-si 


-ai & -£007 

-SOQl 



-l‘ 


-phi 

- 977 ? 


(-our 

-our 


-o(i)i(n) 


-OlVV 

-Oli'r)? 

fill’ 

! far 


mi(n) 



VIV 

OL 

Ol 

& 7 ol 



oi 

xoi, oi 

(cut a 



toto) 




ode 

ode 


ode?tosode 

X onuPtosone 

06 s & ovv 

ovs , lore 

ui a 

/ila 

& la 

(eme 

& ijo?) 

fda 

Ta 

- SCO 

-SO) 

& -rjfii 

-e(o) 

X tereja 

->] t u 

-•11" 

-( r)zai 

-(v)ztu 



-(n)to(i) 

-(r)zoi 

-(r)TOi ? (v)tiu 

-a(a)- 

-a(o)- 

& -i- 



-a(a) & -i- 

-i- ( - 00 - ) 

-vcu 

-vcu 

& - fiSV 

-na(i) 

& - me(n ) 

-rat 

~/irr(ai) 


-cog 

& -cor 




-(y)cor 

gen. (-dii-) 

(-'V) 

& -io; 


-ijo(s) 


-tog 

-e(t)os 

-s(l)oi 


-e(j)u(s) 

* -(ij)o(s) 


-tog, -(/)os 

dxo 

0710 



apu 

asiv 

asiv 

dva 

drd 


an- 

& o[n)-?P 

ar- & or 

or 

//era 

| fAF.xa 


meta 

& peda 

fisrd & TTsda 

xeda 

Stair 

\ ilavr 


ksu-(su -?) 


ovv 

ovv 

Ol£ 

OTS 


ote 

X oda? 

OTS 

oza 

El 

SI 




el 

at 

UV 

av & y.e 


1 

dr & us 

y.s 

e/.etr 

sXstv & ayoeir 

eree(n) 

& agre- 


dyt)s(w) 


Of 24 (28) specific features 22 (25) Homeric forms have correspond¬ 
ences in lawonic and 14 (15) in Aiwolic; for Mycenaean these figures are 14 
and 13 (17 and 17) respectively; and for Arcado-Cyprian and Pamphylian 
the figures are 12 and 11 (13 and 13). The differences are due to the fact 
that Homeric is better known than Mycenaean and Arcado-Cyprian, and al¬ 
so due to the late Ionic (and Attic) influence on Homeric. 

Mycenaean and Homeric have numerous pecularities in common: 

The double treatment of the IE syllabic nasals and liquids. 

Gen. sing, in -oio. 

A case form in -<pi. 

The pronoun ,<«v. 

Facultative augment. 

Infinitives in -vou and -pev. 

Frequent use of personal names in -eiis. 

Myc. posedao, posidaijo — Horn. IJooeiddcov, ITooidrjioe. 

The verbs elelv ( aigetv ) and dygeiv. 

Formation of the adjectives Myc. wanak-tero(s) and Horn, fiaadev-xegos. 

Adjectives in -went- are very characteristic of Mycenaean and Homeric, 
cf. Myc. wodowe OLEUM —Horn, podoev t'Aatov. 
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Moreover, numerous typically Homeric words and personal names ap¬ 
pear in Mycenaean. Chadwick’s article (1958b) entitled “Mycenaean Elementsin 
the Homeric Dialect” clearly shows the great number of Homeric words in 
the Mycenaean texts. Several specialists have stressed the fact that Myce¬ 
naean and Homeric have many elements in common. 45 All these facts are 
given in detail in my article Georgiev 1961a. 

This leads to the conclusion that Mycenaean and Homeric represent 
a mixture of Ionic and Aeolic elements and that they are closely rela¬ 
ted, i. e., they have a close genetic relationship. 

Mycenaean is furthermore closely related to Arcado-Cyprian. This be¬ 
comes clear from the linguistic data given above as well as from the fact 
that Arcadian was the pre-Doric dialect in the Peloponnesus, i. e., in the 
region where Mycenaean was spoken. 


3.1.5. The Mixture of Iawonic and Aiwolic 

On the basis of all these facts the following conclusions can be drawn 
about the genetic relations of the Greek dialects and about the ethnogene- 
sis of the Greeks in general. 

At the beginning of the second millennium B. C. the Greek language 
was divided into three main dialects: Northwest Greek (Proto-Doric), Aiwol¬ 
ic = Proto-Aeolic and Iawonic^-Proto-Ionic. During the first half of the sec¬ 
ond millennium B. C. the Greeks inhabited the entire territory of Greece 
and were distributed as follows: Proto-Dorians inhabited northwest Greece, 
Aiwolians inhabited northeast and part of central Greece (Thessaly, Phocis, 
west Boeotia, northwest Locris, Aetolia, and south Acarnania), and Iawoni- 
ans inhabited Attica, Euboeia, southeast Boeotia, and the Peloponnesus. 

It was Kretschmer (1907; 1927: 75-77) who launched the theory that 
the Proto-Ionians ( = Iawonians) had formerly inhabited the entire territory 
of southern Greece, where they were the oldest Greek stratum. Later (about 
the middle of the 2nd millennium B. C.) “Achaeans“ ( = Aiwolians) 46 com¬ 
ing from the north occupied this region, partly driving out and partly as¬ 
similating the Proto-Ionians. Kretschmer’s theory that in the Peloponnesus 
Aeolians (Proto-Aeolians) superimposed themselves on an older Ionic (Proto- 
Ionic)-speaking population is accepted by almost all the specialists. Recent¬ 
ly Tovar (1944; 1957) supported it with new linguistic arguments. 

Important archaeological investigations in recent years, such as those 
by Blegen (1959a, b) and McDonald and Simpson (1961), confirmed this 
linguistic theory archaeologically. Blegen arrived at the following conclu¬ 
sion: “During the last twenty-five or thirty years explorations in southwest¬ 
ern Peloponnesus have revealed numerous hitherto unknown Mycenaean 
settlements and cemeteries. In particular the coastal region extending south¬ 
ward from the Alpheios River to Methone and continuing eastward and north¬ 
ward around the Messenian Peninsula has yielded evidence suggesting a 
fairly dense occupation in the Late Bronze Age. This is just the district in 
which ancient Greek tradition placed the realm of the Neleids, where King 

45 See Ventris and Chadwick 1956:104-105; Webster 1955; 1958: 91-93,136-138, 
159-211, 284-286; Alsena 1959. 

46 Cf. Strabo VIII, 1 : ’A/aioir, Aiohxov sOrovg. 
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Nestor ruled over nine cities. These latter had in earlier times apparently 
been independent little states, each under its own kinglet or princeling un¬ 
til they were conquered and subjugated by Neleus, the father of Nestor 
and founder of the dynasty, who came as an invader from Thessaly, es¬ 
tablished a strong central authority and built himself a suitable palace. - ’ 

Consequently, the older population in west Peloponnesus, which inhab¬ 
ited this area during the 2nd millennium B. C. was conquered or driven 
aut by newcomers from Thessaly. The newcomers, who came towards the 
middle of the 2nd millennium B. C. (at the time of the Mycenaean civiliza¬ 
tion), undoubtedly were “Aiwolians” ( Proto-Aeolians). The population of 
the formerly “independent little states” was Iawonic ( = Proto-Ionians). 

There is also another important fact which confirms the priority of the 
Iawonians in south Greece, namely, the specific character of the place 
names which appear in the Mycenaean texts. About 200 toponyms are attest¬ 
ed in these texts. All of the Mycenaean toponyms whose etymology is cer¬ 
tain or very probable show the specific features of Iawonic and not of Ai- 
wolic. 

The best example is the place name from the Pylos tablet An 65.12 
erapo rirnene — ’Eldr«)(v) h/j,eve,(t) gen. pi. from *el/ib h o-s, cf. "Ekaqpog, a 
brook in Arcadia, ’EMcpw /Jura on Crete. Cf. the appellatives: erapija{ PY) = 
eld<pia{i) diq>&eQou 'stag’s hides’ (cf. Lang 1958:191) together with the Ai- 
wolic form eropaketa- (MY)= Ihxp-ayiza- ‘deer hunter - , eropakeu (KN), a 
man’s name (?), eropakeja (KN), an adjective describing tunics (cf. Ventris 
and Chadwick 1956:393) with o from n. 

The following are similar examples of place names: 

karadoro (PY), one of the nine towns, XagaSgog, ydeadoos, yjiodbna 
'mountain-stream, torrent; gully, ravine’ from PIE *g h rhdro -, cf. Boisacq 
1923, s. v. 

erato(de), erate'i (loc.), erateijo (PY), one of the nine towns, — ’’EXazoi, 
cf. ildzr] ‘silver fir, Abbies cephalonica from *elnta (?), cf. Frisk 1954-70, s. v. 

keXjakarana, ze'ijakarana (PY) with -krana ----- (?) Att. y.Qtjvri 'well, spring, 
fountain’ (cf. Ventris and Chadwick 1956:148) from *krsna (?), cf. Frisk 
1 954-70, s v. 

rijo (PY), one of the nine towns, = Tiov, i. e., piov ’peck, headland’ (cf. 
Ventris and Chadwick 1956:149) from *wriso-m, cf. Boisacq 1923, s.v. 
The lack of initial w is an Iawonic feature. The beginnings of the disappear¬ 
ance of w in some positions (as in Homeric) started in Iawonic around 
the 14th century B. C. This process went on for three or four centuries 
until w in Ionic-Attic completely disappeared at the beginning of the 1st 
millennium B. C. 

Therefore evolution of the Greek language during the 2nd millennium 
developed along the following basic lines. Aiwolians (probably Achaeans com¬ 
ing from the area which later was called Achaia Phthiotis^south Thes¬ 
saly) superimposed themselves on the Iawonians in south Greece (the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus). Then, during the 14th-12th centuries B. C. a mixed lawonic- 
Aiwolic dialect arose in the Peloponnesus (and in Crete): this is the “Achai- 
wian“ (Proto-Achaean) or the Mycenaean koine. 

Homeric and Arcado-Cyprian descend directly from the Mycenaean 
koine in the 2nd millennium B. C. It has been known for a long time that 
the genealogy of Greek epic poetry goes back to the Mycenaean period. 
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Parry and his followers Page (1959: 222-224, 297-299) and Lord (1960: 
3-7, 141-145), who have developed Parry’s theory, have demonstrated 

what traditional oral poetry was, and how the Iliad and Odyssey took 
shape and were transferred from generation to generation of rhapsodes, 
the most eminent of them being Homer. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
were the final product of a continuous development over a very long pe¬ 
riod of time. Homeric represents the last stage of the Mycenaean dialect 
as it was preserved in the oral poetry of the rhapsodes, but subjected to 
a strong Ionian and later Attic influence between the 9th and 7th centu¬ 
ries B. C. 

During the Mycenaean period (at the time of its greatest glory) Ach- 
aiwians colonized some parts of Cyprus aud Pamphylia and a great num¬ 
ber of immigrants settled there after the fall of the Mycenaean civilization 
in the Peloponnesus (and Crete). Thus arose the Cyprian and the Pamphy- 
lian dialects, which were spoken from the 6th to the 4th centuries B. C., 
when the influence of Doric had already begun. In Arcadia this influence 
began much earlier. 

The specific evolution of Homeric and Arcado-Cyprian in the post-My- 
cenaean period was the cause of some of the differences between the two. 
A general impression of this development is presented in the scheme 
shown in Table 4. 


Table 4 

The Evolution of Homeric and Arcado-Cyprian in the Post-Mycenaean Period 


CEMTURIES 



Considering these dialects from this point of view one can easily ex¬ 
plain the double forms — Ionic and Aeolic in Mycenaean, Homeric, and 
Arcado-Cyprian — as well :as the close relationship between Mycenaean 
and Homeric, Mycenaean and Arcado-Cyprian, Homeric and Arcado-Cyprian, 
and also some of the differences among them. 
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3.1.6. Characteristic Features 
of the Mycenaean Koine 

Another important problem is the reflection of the specific Mycenaean 
features on the orthography of the Mycenaean texts. 

Ventris and Chadwick determined the following as “orthographic con¬ 
ventions" or “spelling rules": the lack of the final consonants v, n, a, i 
{pome — Att. Tcoiuijv, pate — Att. nan'/n, pu.ro Att. flvlos, damo dat. ^ Att, 
Si'iuci)) and the lack of v, a, q, A, a, i before a consonant {pate — navies, 
api Att. a/Mpi, pakana — Att. (paayava, akuro Att. doyvQos, kako = Att. 
Z'dxos). But this assumption does not explain the cases described below. 

(1) dosomo (PY) = riooiu6{s), which is found 61 times in 16 different 
tablets: if the final s was pronounced but was not written due to “ortho¬ 
graphic” conventions it is strange that there are no deviations in writing 
whatsover. Cf. also desomo (KN) = Sea/io{s), kosamato (KN, PY) = y.oo,udxco{e), 
•wisowo- (PY) = FiaFo-, aikasama (PY) = ai£ud, Att. alzui), dakasanata 
(PY) = *Ja( 0 )|rSra(?), cf. Gortynian danyvd, Att. dgaypuj, isiikuwodoto (KN) = 

3 Ia%vF6boTo{s ). 

(2) werekarata (PY) Fe.Qy-<d&xa{s) ; wereke (PY) — ? Att. eigyei ; woro- 
kijonejo (PY) = *FoQyccoveio-; araromotemeno, -a (KN often) — &Qaefio(a ?)rue- 
ro{s), -va. 

( 3 ) perusinwa (KN), cf. perusinuwo (PY) — nenvoivFo-. 

(4) misarajo (KN 841.4) probably Mtagaio{s), cf. Msr ‘Egypt’. 

These examples, like the entire Mycenaean graphic system in general, 
show that all (clearly) pronounced phonemes were written, while those not 
recorded graphically were in fact not pronounced or were pronounced very 
weakly, as for instance r before a consonant or in final position iti English. 

Some Greek endings such as -ov from -om, -cov from -on and -dm (cf. 
Z&rdv from *g h d h 6m) show that in Proto-Greek there were sandhi rules 
almost like those in Sanskrit. In the (late) Greek dialects, however, the form 
of the ending before dentals was generalized. Various Greek dialects attest 
the disappearance of final -s, -r, - t . 

The lack of final consonants in the Mycenaean texts attests the 
actual pronunciation. It reflects the most ancient stage of Greek, when 
there were sandhi rules almost like those in Sanskrit . 47 

Final s. In Sanskrit the final s disappeared before vowels, voiced con¬ 
sonants and /•, but it changed into h before voiceless consonants: IE -os > 
Skt -a, -o, -ah.** The situation was almost the same in Mycenaean. For this 
reason we find forms such as puro (PY) = Att. Tlidos, dosomo (PY) = 6oa- 
po{s), etc. in Mycenaean. 

Final n {m). In Sanskrit the final m before a consonant became -m 
(weak nasalization of the preceding vowel). In contemporary Bulgarian 
(a Balkan language) n before a consonant and in final position changed 
into nasalization of the preceding vowel. In various Greek dialects (and in 
Latin) the final n (/«) disappeared at different periods. The situation in 
Mycenaean was similar: -n {-m) before a consonant changed into a (weak) 


47 See Rosenkranz 1959: 15-16; Strunk 1961: 155-8. 

48 Final s disappeared in Lycian and iti the language of the bilingual inscription of 
Side, cf. Pedersen 1945: 15, 21; for the same peculiarity in Cyprian as well see p. 85. 
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nasalization of the preceding vowel which was not expressed graphically. 
But in some cases the final -n (in the «-stems) was restored under the in¬ 
fluence of the oblique cases, cf. PY An 18.2.7 tekotonape = zsxvcov anfj(s) 
(Att. an-fjv ) together with PY An 5.1.5 tekotoape = xsxrco anfj(s ); PY An 
724.5 ekera 2 wone apeeke=’ExeXidFwv dcperjxE together with PY Un 718 
ekera 2 wo dose=’ ExeIi&Fcd 6coas{C). 

Final r ( n). In Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavic, and Macedonian the stems in 
-r and -n (-m) end in a vowel in the nom.: Skt. mata, Lith. mote, Mac. 
adfj = Gr. ai&tjQ. On the basis of the archaic Homeric form dd> from *dd(m) = 
Att. do/ta from *domn one can conclude that the lack of the final r in 
Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavic, and Macedonian reflects a specific feature of 
common IE and that the same had happened in Proto-Greek, but that later, 
under the influence of the oblique cases, -q and -v were introduced in the 
nominative as well. Thus the Mycenaean forms pate = Skt. pita, mate — 
Skt. mata, tekoto — Skt. taksti, etc., have preserved the old form. However, 
a (generalized) sandhi is also quite possible- In Sanskrit the ending -r 
changed into -h before a voiceless consonant. 

Final y. According to the sandhi rules -t (= y) in Sanskrit disappeared 
before vowels (-ai>-a, -e>-a). A similar phenomenon is attested in Cyp¬ 
rian; moreover, throughout the history of the Greek language the long 
diphthongs were monophthongized (-cot > -ry > -to, etc.). Similar causes have 
determined the lack of the final -i in the Mycenaean inscriptions, cf. damo — 
Att. d/mv dat. However, the Mycenaean endings of the nom. pi. -o, -a pro¬ 
bably were derived from IE -os and -as (the endings -ot, -at were transferred 
from the pronominal declension). 

The consonants a, n, v, q, X, i in initial and in middle position. As was 
shown above, Mycenaean is a specific Greek dialect. Certain specific pho- 
nematic changes took place in Mycenaean; the following examples confirm 
this: popi (PY) = no{n)qpi ‘nooi dat. pi. of nod-: if this word were pro¬ 
nounced *nodcpi it would have been written *po-di-pi \ wepeza (PY) = Fe(n)ne£a 
from *Fexom.'Qa. Similar changes are found in Homeric and in other dialects, 
cf. Horn. xdnneoe = Att. xar-eneoe. 

o-, -a-: in different Greek dialects the consonant clusters ox, on, or, ox, 
oq o, aft, oy, oF were assimilated, cf. Cret., Boeot. or, oft > rr, tft, ftft, ft ; Lac. 
ax~>xx, ot > rr, ox~> xx\ Tsakonian (a Modern Greek dialect) ony>p c , 
or y> t c ; Cret. oy> yy, common Gr. oF~>FF\ etc. A similar change took 
place in Mycenaean (or only in Cretan-Termilian, on the basis of which the 
syllabic writing appeared), cf. Cret. Qevai = orevai (see section 5.4). Thus 
o in cases such as pema — Att. oneg,ua, watu = Att. aorv, tatomo = Att. 
oraft,uog actually did not exist; an, or shifted into ( n)cp, (r)ft. Where s was 
written it was actually pronounced: dosomo (PY) = 6oop.o{g), aikasama 
(PY ) — a!£,uti, Att. alxm'i in sapakaterija (KN )--Zcpaxrrioiia, the written 
form reflected a dialectal name in which o<p- was preserved. 

-v-, -n-: in Mycenaean the nasal before a consonant shifted into a 
weak nasalization of the preceding vowel (or disappeared). Examples of 
this change are found in some of the late dialects, cf. Pamphylian neSe = 
Att. nevre, Cret. nonnd = Att. noum], etc. 

-Q-, -X-: the articulation of the phonemes q and l before a consonant 
(especially a voiceless one) was very weak. English offers examples of such 
a pronunciation of r and l: card, palm. Furthermore in the Cretan dialect 


6 J’BOil B HCTOpHHTa H8 HHflOeBpOneHCKHTe e3*UH 
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(of the classic period) the form xavxog = Att. xakxog is attested. In Myce¬ 
naean in some cases there was a full assimilation of the phonemes q, A 
after the following consonant. 

j,: the second element of the diphthong eu (and ot) was clearly pronounced 
in initial syllables and consequently was almost always written in initial 
syllables. In middle and final position the second element of this diphthong was 
pronounced weakly and therefore it was usually not written. The diphthong u 
probably was always monophtongized ( e ). In cases such as korete = Att. 
xoteriT)']Q from -qj.-, kotona (PY) = Att. xxoTva from *mcovj.a (?), etc., probably 
-or-, - on - should be transcribed -oq(q)-, -eov(v)-. 

From the above the following conclusion can be drawn: 

The system of the Mycenaean syllabic writing was borrowed from 
the Cretans (= Termilians) on the basis of whose language the writing 
had been created. The Greeks have adapted it to a certain degree to 
the peculiarities of their language, it is considerably simpler than the 
Egyptian, Assyro-Babylonian, and Hittite writing systems of the same 
period. 

The writing rules are the following: (1) all phonemes are written with 
the exception of some weakly articulated ones (h ?, -q-, -A-, -i- before conso¬ 
nants, nazalization?); ( 2 ) economy of syllabic signs; (a) similar phonemes 
are marked by the same sign ( xaj&a , gall a, 49 etc.); (b) consonant clusters 
are marked according to the principle of epenthesis : doromea (PY) = Aqo- 
/aev(s) or Aogouev(g), cf. Att. (inscription) ’Em-dogo/uos = ’ Em-dgofxog , Cret. 
dxagei — Att. <ixga, Cypr. xagga^ov — xgdkov. 


3.1.7. Correspondences in Other Greek Dialects 

The specific features of Mycenaean phonology are confirmed by Ho¬ 
meric and by other Greek dialects. 

3.17.1. Horn. deb 

In the Iliad and the Odyssey we find the archaic word deb ‘home’ 
(once in the nominative and 22 times in the accusative), often at the end 
of the stanza, which in Homer is a position where archaisms usually are 
found. This word comes from IE *dd(m) and corresponds exactly to Arm. 
tan ‘house’ from *ddm, Av. dam loc. ‘at home’ from *dom. The lack of the 
final nasal, however, creates difficulties since if one compares this word 
with words such as x#e 6 v ‘earth’ from *g h d h dm, yiehv ‘snow’ from *g h idm, 
xvcov ‘dog’, jtoipujv ‘herdsman’, one would expect *8idv. 

Horn, deb is exactly the form that one would expect as normal in a 
Mycenaean inscription. It is attested in the Mycenaean inscriptions as dode 
(TH) = deb-ds. 

In many IE languages the stems in -n, -m, -r appear in nominative 
singular without a final consonant, cf. Skt. s(u)va ‘dog’, pita ‘father’, Lith. 
suo ‘dog’, mote ‘mother’, Mac. adrj — Gr. L. homo ‘man’, Goth, guma 

‘man’, OIr. cu ‘dog’, etc. This is an archaic IE specific feature. 

In some modern Cretan dialects l appears as r: this shift could be very ancient. 
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Thus Horn. 5& is preserved as an archaism from an older stage of the 
Greek language, while forms such as nartjg are innovations in which 

the final consonant was introduced unter the influence of the oblique 
cases. 


3.1.7.2. Horn. Ixcoq, i%m 

Horn, Ixcoq ‘blood of the gods’ is an archaic religious term found twice 
in the Iliad, once in nom. sing. Ixcoq and once in acc. sing. I%d>. The second 
form, about which different suggestions have been made, is still not clear. 
The text in which this word is found is as follows: 

Iliad V, 340: Ixcoq, olos neQ re £eet /auxagsooL fteoioiv 

Iliad V, 416: ... an ixcb xsiqos ofidgyvv 

In its first appearance Ixcoq is before a vowel, in the second it is be¬ 
fore a consonant. We find the same situation as in Mycenaean ekera^wo 
dose (PY Un 718.2-3) — ’Exs^aFco <5 cboe(i) and ekera 2 wone apeeke (PY An 
724.5 ) — ’ExeA-laFcov acphjxE, tekotonape (PY An 1 8.7) — xkxxcov dnfj(s) and 
the “incorrect" form tekotoape (PY An 5.1-5) = r ixxco anrj(s). 

In the Mycenaean texts Ixcoq, olos and ixcb xccqos would have been 
written “correctly" as *ikorojo and *iko kero, i. e., exactly as in the Iliad. 

The etymology of Ixcoq is known; it is a borrowing from the pre-Greek 
IE word *isho(r) or *esho(r) which corresponds to Hitt, ishar, eeshar from 
PIE *’eshr (r/n- stem), Skt. asrk n., Gr. mg n., L. as(s)er n., Toch. AB ysar, 
Lett, asins ‘blood’. Horn. Ixcoq originally was neuter, but later, due to its 
unclear origin, it was connected with dnos m. ‘juice’. This is obvious from 
the meaning given to the word, cf. Liddell and Scott 1953, s. v.: “...The 
juice, not blood that flows in the veins of gods ... later simply, blood... 
the watery part of animal juices, serum... of blood." This meaning indeed 
corresponds to the meaning in classical Greek, through which this rare word 
of unclear origin was preserved only as an archaism and was connected 
with dnos m. ‘juice’; but its original meaning was ‘blood’. 

By substitution of the foreign phoneme h with x this word was bor¬ 
rowed in a Greek dialect (probably Cretan) in which ox (and ox) changed 
into xx (= xx■ Cret., Lac.): pre-Gr. *isho(r) first became *Ioxcoq and then 

became *ix%c6q; Ixcoq in the Iliad (and in some Greek authors) is an in¬ 
correct way of writing *lxxcbg. 

Therefore Horn. Ixcoq, Ixcb is an example not only of the interpretation 
of final consonants in the Mycenaean texts, but also of the lack of a before 
a consonant in Mycenaean. 

The writing of k instead of the classical ox in the Mycenaean texts, 
for instance kerea 2 (PY Ta 641.1 ) = (o)xslea, is not an “orthographic con¬ 
vention" but indicates the actual pronunciation since in the Mycenaean 
dialect (or at least in the Cretan dialect) the cluster ox changed into (x)x, 
cf. ox > xx, oy > yy (or y), or > rr, ri% ft, on > ( n)cp in various Greek 
dialects. 
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3.1.7.3. Horn. xvxe(i)d> 

In the Iliad and the Odyssey there are other words with this sort of 
specific features, as for instance xvxem, xvxeico ‘potion, posset containing 
barley-groats, grated cheese, and wine (also honey and magical drugs); 
mixture’. This word is found four times in the Iliad and the Odyssey in 
accusative singular, three times before a consonant and once before F 
(which had disappeared, cf. evg = Skt. vasu-): 

Iliad XI 624 xoint de revye xvxeim evjiX6y.ap.os ' Exaiurjdr /. 

Odyssey XI 641 ... ejiel ;/ wnX.ioae xvxeim / u6 (5’.. . 

Odyssey X 290 revgei rot xvxem, [SaXest d’ev qpagpaxa aixcg. 

Odyssey X 316 xev%e de uoi xvxem yovasmi denai, ocpo'i niouii. 

The gender of the word cannot be established from these excerpts. At a 
later period it is found in accusative singular in the form xvxemv (Hippocr., 
Ar., Plato) and also in one inscription from Epidaurus in the form (Dor.) 
xvxav, gen. xvxavog. 

Kvxe(i)a> is a derivative from the verb xvx&m ‘to mix’: its original 
meaning was ‘mixture’. But the meaning ‘mixture’ for the form xvxemv, 
-mvog m., which is given in the dictionaries is not clear. The Greek words 
ending in -cov, -mvog can be classified according to their meaning into three 
clearly distinguished groups: (1) ‘mit dem Grundwort als Merkmal’ (type 
oTQdflcov from orgaflog); (2) 'als Bezeichnung der Stelle, des Ortes, wo es 
etwas in Plural gibt’ (type fivmv ‘Muskelanhaufung’) and ‘als Standortbe- 
zeichnungen’ (type avdgmv and dvdgemv ‘men’s apartment in a house’); (3) a 
small group such as rcgicov ‘saw’, aoiiycov ‘helper’, ely-o'xv ‘likeness, image’. 50 
The meaning ‘mixture’, as in a derivative of ‘to mix’, does not fit into any 
of these groups. 

The word yvy.e(i)d) meaning ‘mixture’, which is a derivative from the 
verb xvy.aco ‘to mix’, becomes clear if it is an rjn- stem, i. e., *kvhs{i)coq, cf. 
iiS-coQ ‘water’, eXcoo ‘spoil, prey’ from eXelv ‘to take, grasp’, eeXdooQ, eXdcog 
‘wish, longing, desire’ from ieXdo/uai, eXdoivu ‘wish, long’, xexuooo, xeximo 
‘limit, boundary; goal, end’, dywg ‘scurf, dandruff’, oxfig (Dor. oxcog) ‘dung, 
ordure’. 

Therefore, xvxe(i)m is the neuter singular of an r/n- stem and comes 
from *xvxx-co(q) ; the correct form for gen. sing, xvxavos is attested in the 
inscription from Epidaurus. The late form is transformed after nom. xvxed>, 
gen. xvxdvog and after the nouns in 


3.I.7.4. Hesiod. aXeupu 

In Hesiodus and in some later texts the form uXeicpa — Att. aXeupag 
‘ointment’ is attested: Hesiod. Theog. 533 (var. -ag)\ Theocr. 7, 147 (var. 
-ap); and two inscriptions from Miletus from the 6th century B.C. 61 The 
form HXenpa is identical with Myc. arepa. 


50 Cf. Schwyzer 1934-39 : 486-487. 
61 Cf. Schwyzer 1934-39: 516. 
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3.1.7.5. Cypr. 6 yaxsbF 6 

In a Cyprian inscription from the classical period vve find two of the 
most typical features of the Mycenaean writing: the lack of final s and of 
1 before a consonant. The inscription is as follows: 52 

o-ka-ke-u-vo-ta-se-va-na-[sa-se] = 6 ya.xe.vF 6 rag Favd[aag] 

F between -sv and the article 6 (= Att. 6) means that the final 5 has 
actually disappeared (between vowels in sandhi). This example shows that 
an explanation by means of the “orthographic convention” is not possible: 
what we have here is a phonetic peculiarity. The same applies to 1 before 
a consonant: Cypr. kakeu 53 is — Myc. kakea (KN, PY) = Att. yo.lxe.vs. 

This example shows that the lack of final s in the Mycenaean texts is 
due to the principles of sandhi which were inherited from IE. The change 
in sandhi of the final 5 in Mycenaean was generalized after cases such as 
vowel + s before a nasal, a liquid, a dental, a F, etc. The Greek dialects of 
the classical period offer numerous examples of this phenomenon, as for 
instance : 54 

(a) vowel + s before a vowel (i. e., between two vowels): Cypr. yaxsbF 6 = Att. 
yaixsvg 6, Cypr. r a vyyj nOr = rag vyjjgojr, etc. 

(b) vowel + s before a nasal: Delphian rovv vouovg, Cypr. Fsno /.isya. 

(c) vowel + s before a liquid: Cret. r il /.«, Lac. xoi Aaxsdat/iorioie. 

(d) vowel + s before a dental: Cret. jcaxodd Sovt.os, i a dtxas Rhodian Zsv ds. Arc. rd 
Ss — 'ids 8s, Cret. ra& ih:yaxeoag. 

(e) vowel + s before an F: Cypr. xd Fav&oag, Arc. xd Fomas. 

The final s has completely disappeared in the Mycenaean texts. It is 
assumed that it has been preserved in one word, but the interpretation of 
this word is not very reliable. The two texts in which this word is found are: 

KN Ch 897 ]JO tomako wonoqosoqe BOS ze 1 

KN Ch 1015 ]NO wonoqoso tomakoqe 

Furumark (1954: 48) and Chadwick (1954: 3) interpret wonoqoso as 
Fo(T)vox w s = Horn, olvoip which is probably the name of a bull or an ox, as 
can be seen from the ideogram. This interpretation is plausible because it 
is supported by a passage in the Iliad (XIII, 703) in which olvoy is used 
as an epithet for oxen. The written form of wonoqosoqe, however, shows 
that wonoqoso must be read Fo(i)vox w oo(s) (or -vco-° z ) since if this word 
must be read in the first inscription as Fo(i)vox w s x w e it would have been 
written wonoqessqe according to the rules oi Mycenaean (and the Cyprian) 
orthography. 6,i The interpretation of the meaning of the word remains the 
same in both cases since IE * ok’^- ‘eye’ also appears as an s-stem, cf. 
Skt. aks-i ‘eye’, Av. as-i dual ‘(two) eyes’, Skt. aksa-h ‘dice’ (literally ‘with 

52 Cf. Hoffmann 1891-98: no. 110; Lurja 1957b: 34. 

53 Cf. also Cypr. okakeue [...] (Hoffmann 1891-98 : no. 99) — o yaxsv e[. . ,]s ; probably 
ya/.xevs > yavxsvs (cf. Cret. xavyo; = Att. yalv.ds) from which yaxei through dissimilation 
and the stem %ax- was transferred into Myc. kako = yalxos. 

m Cf. Buck 1955: 82-83. 

Cf. Lurja 1957a: 79-80. 

56 The combination of two consonants in the syllabic writing is expressed by two 
signs which signify the vowel which follows, cf. tekotone = tsxxovs(s), kupirijo = Kvnoiio(s). 
Petrusevski 1962 and Lejeune 1963 read Fo{i)vox w o(q)oo-. 



eyes’), OBG oko ‘eye’, gen. ocese from *ok w es- etc., of x<*Q m onos together 
‘with xdg-oyj ‘bright eye’, Xdg-oxxos and Xdg-oyj, ueXav-coiios (it 'Ieldv-conos) 
‘with dark eyes’, ’ Aaxsg-omo? , etc. 


3.1.7.6. The Lack of Final v 

Two different problems are involved in the lack of final v. The first is 
the lack of the final nasal or liquid of n- and r-stems, which was already 
explained. We must now analyse the lack of final v in some specific cases: 
in verbal endings, in the preposition ev, etc. 

The final v in the substantival and verbal endings derived from -m is 
explained as being a generalization of one position of sandhi, i. e., n before 
a dental. This phenomenon can be considered typical of common Greek. 
In the different Greek dialects, however, several modifications according to 
sandhi are found, for instance: 

(a) before a : Att. I (= tv) axyltji, in axrjXrji, Cret., Rhodian i axAi.ai, Elean xd (= xav) 
oxalav, Att. I? Sa/ttoi, ia ( = iav) Sal.afilvt, Ion. xws avumarxaxv. The situation is the same 
as that in the compound words in Attic: ov-ozrjua, ov-Zvyla, avo-aq/xos from aw-. 

(b) before a liquid: Att. eg (= «>) 'PdScot, zoo (— x or) ’PoStov, e). (= sr) /.l/zvatx, Epi- 
daurian tco). (= rear) ti&mr. This is the same assimilation as in Attic Sg-eiunco, avg-oico, 
il-ishzfj), av/.-lsyto, etc. 

(c) before a F: Arc. ia xav) FaSm. 

(d) before a labial and a guttural: Att. rT\u /tiy, iaxl/i nsol. Arc. noooSo/i xxoirxco, Arg. 
:xotoley xaxa. 

In the Cyprian inscriptions the final n often is missing before a conso¬ 
nant, as for instance rd m6hv\ in Pamphylian it usually is missing, cf. l—h, 
no h = Tto/.tv, dSv - dvxmv. 

For this reason the lack of the final n in the Mycenaean texts is not 
an “orthographic convention’ but a phonetic phenomenon which is present 
in Pamphylian and Cyprian from the classical period. In these two dialects 
and in Mycenaean (or at least in Cretan), the reason for the lack of the final v 
and for the lack of a nasal before a consonant in the middle of the word 
is almost the same. The combination of vowel + nasal before a consonant 
became a weakly nasalized vowel 67 and the weakly nasalized element was 
either not marked in writing or had completely disappeared. Of course this 
phenomenon could also be the result of assimilation. 

3.1.8. Conclusion 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the Homeric archaisms dm, 
l%&, xvxe(t)m, from Hesiodus’ dleitpa and from some other specific features 
of the Greek dialects, especially of Cyprian: 

(1) In Homeric (which is the final stage of development of the Myce¬ 
naean koine) some forms without a final consonant were preserved as isolated 
archaisms: these are vestiges of the Mycenaean koine. 


As sandhi in Sanskrit shows, cf. tq siham ‘this lion’; this phenomenon can be 
considered to be common IE. 
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(2) The lack of the final consonants s, v, q, / in the Mycenaean texts 
is not an “orthographic convention” but is due to some of the phonematic 
peculiarities of this Greek dialect. 

(3) The lack of final v, q in some noun endings is an archaism inher¬ 
ited from IE. 

(4) The lack of final ? and v in some verbal and substantival endings, 
in the preposition iv, etc., is due to the principles of sandhi, which were 
inherited from IE: it is the result of the generalization of one of several 
possible forms of sandhi. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that the “graphic thesis” is now widely accept¬ 
ed, the explanation of the specific features of Mycenaean writing as being 
phonematic (linguistic) peculiarities of Mycenaean has many adherents. 58 

3.2. The Eteocretan Language 
and the Greek Dialect of Phaistos 

A number of scholars continue to consider the inscription in Linear A 
to belong to a pre-Greek non-IE language. Thus, for instance, Matz (1956:71) 
writes: “There can be no doubt that the language of the tablets with Linear A is 
not an IE language." There are no sound reasons for such a categorical state¬ 
ment. This is nothing more than an atavism from the old erroneous theory 
which was widespread in the past. Thus, the inscriptions in Linear B were 
considered a priori to be pre-IE (or pre-Greek) 69 despite the fact that no¬ 
body had succeeded in deciphering them. In contradiction to the existent 
theory, the decipherment of these texts showed that the language in which 
they are written is a Greek dialect. This is a typical example of the erro¬ 
neous conclusions derived from a prestigious but actually erroneous theory 
about the origin of the ancient peoples of the Aegean area and Asia Minor. 
Such a priori assumptions hampered the decipherment of the Mycenaean 
texts for a long time. 

A famous passage in the Odyssey (XIX, 172-177) gives us the most 
ancient information about the ethnical and linguistic situation on the island 
of Crete: 

Kofyiri nc yaC sou . 

. iv S’ avSnmnoi 

jzoXXot, anEiQEOioi xal ivvtjxovra nobjes. 
dX/.rj d’aXXcov yhxtooa : ueueiy,usvri' iv pev ’ Ayfluoi, 
iv S” Eieoy.Qnreg jueyaXtfzoges, iv Se Kvdcoveg, 
dcogiees tc zgiy/uxeg, dioi re IleXaoyoi. 

According to Thucydides (I, 12) the Dorians conquered the Pelopon¬ 
nesus 80 years after the Trojan war, i. e., around ±1100 B. C. During the 
classical period the Island of Crete was inhabited by a Doric or Dorianized 
population. Thus between 1100 and 800 B. C. the pre-Doric population that 
remained on the island became Dorianized. The passage from the Odyssey 

58 Cf. Merlingen 1959, passim.-, Rosenkranz 1959: 15-16; Lurja 1960: 201-202; 
Strunk 1961. 

5!) Cf. for instance Buck 1933: 16: “The language of the undeciphered Cretan script 
was undoubtably pre-Greek.” 
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describes the ethnic situation on the island of Crete immediately after the 
Doric invasion. 

Before the invasion of the Dorians the island of Crete was inhabited 
by Eteocretans, Pelasgians, Kydonians, and Achaeans. 

The Mycenaean civilisation was developed by the Achaeans. Coming 
from the Peloponnesus they conquered some parts of the island of Crete 
during the second half of the 15th century B. C. Their language is preserved 
in the Linear B inscriptions from Knossos, Pylos, Mycenae, etc.: this is 
the Mycenaean dialect of the Greek language. 

The Pelasgians were the pre-Greek population of the southern and cen¬ 
tral eastern part of Greece (and the neighboring islands). They spoke a 
language conventionally called “Pelasgian" or “pre-Greek” which was recon¬ 
structed on the basis of the substratum preserved in the Greek vocabulary 
and onomastics. The position of this language was intermediate between 
Thracian and Hittite-Luwian; despite the fact that it was close to Hit- 
tite-Luwian it cannot be identified with it. 

As we shall see later, Linear A was used in two different languages. 
The tablets from Haghia Triada, dating from the end of the 16th century 
or from the first half of the 15th century B. C., were written in a Greek 
dialect which was different from Mycenaen (Linear B). The other inscriptions, 
some of which are much older (they date from the first half of the 2nd 
millennium B. C.), were found in different places in Crete: they are written 
in a language of Luwian origin. 

The pre-Greek language of the Linear A inscriptions can be identified 
with Eteocretan. The Eteocretans (“the real Cretans ), who inhabited (eastern 
and central) Crete from at least the 3rd millennium B. C., were of Luwian 
origin. 

Kydonia was a port in northwestern Crete. The Kydonians inhabited 
the western part of the island at that time. Kvdcovia 'the city (region) of Kvdm- 
ves' is a derivative from the name Kvdmvsg. This name is of Greek origin: it 
means ‘glorious, renowned’ and is identical with the personal name Kvd-cov, 
a Greek derivative from an inherited IE root from which xvddvio, xvdaivco ‘to 
give or do honor to’, Kvdavz-ldai, Att. demcs, xvdog n. ‘glory, renown’, xvd- 
q6s ‘glorious, renowned’ are also derived. 

Thus “Kydonians” is the name one could conventionally give to the 
authors of the Greek inscriptions in Linear A from Phaistos (Haghia Triada). The 
name of the city of &cuot6s is also of Greek origin. There are three other cities in 
Greece with the same name: one in the Peloponnesus, one in Achaea, and 
one in Thessaly. This city name is identical with the personal name <Pai- 
axog. Both of them originate from ^aiarog (= Myc. pa'ito, trisyllabic) from 
*<paF-ioxos, the superlative of q-d(F)og n. ‘light’, cf. Horn, yaw ‘shine’, etc. The 
Greek dialect in Linear A from Haghia Triada (Phaistos) can be called 
Phaistian. 


3.2.1. Cretan Writing 

Writing appeared on the island of Crete most probably toward the 
middle of the 3rd millennium B. C.: this is the most ancient writing ever 
attested in Europe. Evans classified the Cretan written documents into four 
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categories: Hieroglyphic A and B and Linear A and B. These “categories’' 
were simply different stages of the development of the same system of writ¬ 
ing. The so-called “hieroglyphic” documents, which are very few in num¬ 
ber, are the oldest: they have not yet been deciphered. Not long ago some 
scholars thought that Linear A had appeared during the period of the “second 
palaces ', i. e. after 1700 B. C. But during the archaeological excavations in 
Phaistos in 1952, 1953, and 1955, tablets were discovered in the layer of the 
first, i. e., the oldest palaces with Linear A inscriptions on them. On the 
basis of this it is now thought that Linear A was used even before 1900 
B. C., while the hieroglyphic writing existed long before the end of the 3rd 
millennium B. C. 00 

This chronology of the development of the Cretan writing was estab¬ 
lished by Evans on the basis of the appearance of the writing. It has been 
frequently criticized. Chapoutier (1932: 183-184), 61 for instance, proved 

that the so-called hieroglyphic writing was, like the linear writing, phonetic; 
the so-called hieroglyphic writing is ornamental while the linear writing is 
no more than the simplified form of the same writing, i. e., two different 
stages of the same development. 

Furthermore in Phaistos a curious document, the famous disc of Phais- 
tos, was found: according to Evans it dates not later than 1600 B. C. The 
signs on this disc are pictographic. Evans was of the opinion that this 
object was imported to the island of Crete from Lycia, but Grumach (1968: 
14-16) speaks in support of its Cretan origin. This text is written in 
Luwian. 62 

The Linear syllabary A consists of 80 syllabic signs and several tens of 
ideograms. At the present time about 350 inscriptions of Linear A have been 
published, mainly from Haghia Triads (about 150) but also from Knossos, 
Palaikastro, Phaistos, Tylissos, Mallia, Apodoulou, Gurnes, Iuctas, Psychro, 
Troullos, Trypeti, Kato Zakro, Prassh, Chania, etc. 63 

The two linear systems A and B are closely related: 38 syllabic signs 
in the two syllabaries are identical or very similar and about 20 other signs 
in Linear B can be considered to be derivatives (simplified variants) of the 
respective signs in Linear A. Linear Bis usually considered to have been derived 
from a variant of Linear A which has disappeared. All the identical or similar 
signs in the two systems probably have the same or similar phonetic value. 

The Cretan tablets written in Linear A from the palace of Haghia Triada 
near the ancient city of Phaistos permit to apply the combinatory method 
since their structure is known: the form of the figures is of the same type 
as the form in the Mycenaean which we can read; the figures and some 
ideograms are known; the syllabically written words divided by “punctua¬ 
tion marks’ have correspondences in different texts. Thus the texts in Lin¬ 
ear A can be read by giving the signs of the syllabary of Linear A the 
same phonetic value as the identical or similar signs in Linear B; in this 


60 Cf. Levi 1953; Matton 1955: 29; Ventris and Chadwick 1956; Caskey 1966: 24. 
d Cf. also Deroy 1947-48 : 36. 

,;2 See Georgiev 1976. 

e3 See Platon and Brice 1975; Papapostolu, Godard, and Olivier 1976. 
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way most of the words in Linear A can be read. Reading the Linear A texts 
with the help of Linear B is in principle justified: the Linear A was most 
probably the immediate predecessor (direct or indirect) of Linear B. 64 

3.2.2. The Luwian Origin to the Eteocretan Language 

According to information from the ancient authors, the Termilians 
[TeguiXai), who inhabited Lycia and were later called Lycians ( Avxioi), were 
of Cretan origin: they had come from Crete to Lycia during the Minoan 
period. The passages which refer to the Cretan origin of the Termilians are; 

Herodotus I, 173: ... oi de Avxioi ex Kgijxris xibgyaiov yeyovaoi (xr\v yug 
Kg>'irr]v elyov z6 naXaiov ndoav pdofiagoi). Aieveiyjdevxow de ev Kgr\xr\ negl ztjs 
fiaoilrp'i? tow Evgobmjs naidmv, Eagjcrjdovos re xal Mivm, ms enexgcixrjoe rfj 
oxaai Mivms, esqXaoe avxov re Eanmjdova xal rove oxaoimxas avxov. oi de &nmo- 
Oevxes amxovxo xfjs 5 Aoirjs is yi]v xrjv MiXvada. xrjv yag vvv Avxioi ve/iovxai, 
auxT] x6 nakaiov rjv MiXvde, oi de Mikvai tots Aolvuoi exaXeovxo. "Erne uev dlj 
avx&v Eagnrjdmv goye, oi de ixaXeovxo to nig re fjvelxavxo ovvoaa xal vvv exi 
xaleovxai {mo xmv negio'ixmv oi Avxioi TeguiXai ... Nouoioi de rri iiev Kgrixtxoiot, 
xa de Kagtxoioi yjjeovxai. 

This information from Herodotus, who was born in Halicarnassus 
and therefore must have been quite familiar with the history of the neigh¬ 
boring peoples, is exceptionally important. 

Herodotus VII, 92: Avxioi ... TeguiXai exaXeovxo ex Kgijxrje yeyovoxe;.. 

Strabo XII, 571 : Kul oi Rages de vrjoimxai ngoxegov ovxes xal AeXeyes, ms 
(prjaiv, rjjieiQanai yeyovaoi , ngooXafiovxmv Kgrjxmv, oi xal xt)v MtXrjxov exxioav ex 
xfjS Kgr\xixr\s MiXryiov Eagmjdova Xajjovxes xxioxr]V xal xovs Teg/uiXas xaxcgxioav 
ev xfi vvv Avxiq. xovxovs d ’ ayayeiv ex Kgijxrjs dnoixovs 2agm]d6va, Mivm xal 
'Pada,u<xvi)vos ddehpov ovxa, xal ovoudoai TegfuXas xovs ngoxegov MiXvas... Hxi die 
ngoxegov SoXvpiovs, eneXdovxa de xdv lluidtoros Avvov d<p’ eavrov ngooayogevoa 
xovs avxovs Avxtovs. 

In the Lycian inscriptions from the 5th-4th centuries B. C. the name 
Avxioi is not mentioned: this people is mentioned as Trfhmile = Teg,uiXai, 
Tge.uiXai ‘Termilians’. This fact corresponds to the information given by 
Herodotus. 

In several articles published between 1957 and 1967 the French 
Hittitologist Laroche proved that the language of the Termilian inscriptions 
(= Lycian) was simply a late form (a late dialect) of (Western) Luwian (see 
section 6.4). 

These data are confirmed by the following fact: in eight inscriptions 
written in the Linear A which come from different places on eastern and 
central Crete (Palaikastro, Petsofa, Psychro, Prassh, Knossos, Troullos, Apo- 
doulou), a group of signs is to be found, i. e., one word, which appears 


111 Cf. Pugliese Carratelli 1952-54: 4; Georgiev 1955-56: 89-92; Suppl. 34; 1957a; 
Meriggi 1955: 69, no. 3; 1956a: 191-193; 1956b; Goold and Pope 1955; Furumark 

1956 ; Ktistopoulos 1956; Ventris and Chadwick 1956: 31-33; Peruzzi 1957 ; 1959a, 1959b; 
1960a; 1960b. 
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only on religious objects and on libation vessels. In view of this fact, for 
a long time (since St. Xanthudidis and Evans) there was an assumption that 
this group of sings meant the name of a Minoan god. 65 Luckily this name 
can be read with the help of the syllabary B because it is inscribed with 
signs whose phonetic value is known from syllabary B: it reads asasara 
(jasasara) and asasarame. Since in Luwian the vowel a corresponds often 
to Hittite f, 66 Palmer (1958: 75-76; 1965: 127-129; Palmer and Boardman 
1968) 67 compared asasara , asasara-me with Hitt, ishassara- 'Lady’ and 
ishassara-mi- My Lady’. 88 Thus this is the noxvia ‘(the) lady’ from the (Greek) 
and pre-Greek religion. 

This interpretation is of great importance: it is the final proof that (1) 
during the Mycenaean period on the island of Crete there was a popula¬ 
tion which spoke a language of Luwian origin, and that (2) the inscriptions 
in Linear A are written (at least partly, see below) in the language which 
can conventionally be called Eteocretan (= Minoan). 

As was pointed out above, Linear A can be read by ascribing, as far 
as possible, the known phonetic values of the same or similar signs in Lin¬ 
ear B to the signs of the syllabary A. The majority of words in Linear A 
can then be read. 68 

The phonetic value of the signs most frequently met in syllabary A 
has already been agreed upon: it was established according to their full or 
partial identity with the signs in syllabary B. Due to their frequency these 
signs are the most important syllabic signs and they form the basis for our 
interpretation. Thus Linear A is deciphered; what remains is the interpre¬ 
tation of the texts. 

The inscriptions in Linear A date from the first half of the 2nd millen¬ 
nium B. C., from the 20th to the beginning of the 15th century. The most 
ancient Luwian texts are from the 16th century; the Termilian (= Lycian) 
inscriptions are from the 5th-4th centuries B. C. Thus these texts belong to 
different periods. Furthermore, Luwian and Lycian are not very well known. 
In order to interpret the Cretan inscriptions in Linear A we have to make 
use of Hittite, which is closely related to Luwian. However, a Cretan text 
cannot be directly deciphered on the basis of similar words and grammatical 
forms in Hittite: a methodical analysis is necessary. Evaluated from a com¬ 
parative point of view, Eteocretan = Old Termilian and Luwian have so 
many features in common that one could rightly say that Eteocretan — Old 
Termilian and Luwian are closely related dialects which belong to the Ana¬ 
tolian group of the IE family. The method of interpreting Cretan inscrip¬ 
tions in Linear A with the help of Hittite (and Luwian) is similar to the 
method of interpreting the Avestan texts through Sanskrit or the Oscan- 
LTmbrian inscriptions through Latin. 

Having proved that the Eteocretan (= Old Termilian = Minoan) texts 
with the exception of the texts from Haghia Triada (see section 3.2.3), were 


«•-> Cf. Platon 1958: 311. 

88 Cf. for instance Ltnv. aya- = Hitt, iya- ‘to make’, I.uw. assa - n. = Hitt, ais ‘month’, 
gen. iss-as. 

87 See also Huxley 1960. 

88 The sacrificial altar in the cave at Psychro (Dikte) with jasasarame (Brice 1961, I, 
1) is from the sanctuary of a goddess, cf. Faure 1964: 156. 

88 Cf. Pope 1964: 5. 
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written in a language of Luwian origin, let us take four examlpes which 
demonstrate the concrete application of our method in interpreting the in¬ 
scriptions of Linear A. 

Prassa I, 17 (Libation vessel): 

This text was written on the three sides of a small rectangular vessel (libation basin) 
which was found together with other religious objects in Prassa near Heraklion ; it belongs 
to LM la (= 16th century B. C.). 

TA ta-ja-ke 

a-za-no 

a-sa-sa-ra-me 

The reading is completely reliable. The first sign, ta, is larger than the second and 
furthermore the space between the first two signs is larger than between the others. 
It seems that in this way ta is separated from tajake. Plato (1958: 307) writes: “The 
snail space appearing after the three signs on the narrow side would be easy to explain 
on the theory that each of the sides contained only one word.” At the same time Plato 
stresses the fact that “the perishing of the surface makes it not impossible that the fourth 
side also had an inscription which has now worn away.” 

The last word, a-sa-sa-ra-me, which according to the rules of Linear B should read. 
a(i)sasara-me(i) , Is—Hitt, ishassara-mi dat. sing, ‘erae meae', cf. Hitt, isha-ssi ‘ero-suo 
Since the IE diphthongs are monophthongized in Hittite, ishassara-mi refers to the older 
form "ayshassara-me(y) which is the same as the Eteocretan form. Thus the Eteocretan 
language attested during the first half of the 2nd millennium B.C. is more archaic than 
Hittite (19th-l3th centuries B. C.). 70 The assimilation of the laryngeal (sh > ss) is attested in 
Luwian. 

The dative asasara-me shows that the text has to do with a dedication. The Greek 
and Latin dedication inscriptions ussually begin with a demonstrative pronoun: ta at the be¬ 
ginning of the text is the Luwian demonstrative pronoun (Hier. Luw.) ta- ‘this’. 

In votive inscriptions we very often find a verb with the meaning of ‘dare, donare 
dedicare, ponere’: tajake, which according to the rules of Linear B should read taih(h)e(i), n 
could be Hitt, tehhi ‘pono’ (2nd pers. sing, taaitti ‘ponis’) from taai-. 

azano is probably=Hitt. assanu(wa)n n. sing. nom. acc. of assanuwant- ‘ausgestattet; 
versorgt, gefeiert; passend, erwiinscht'. The contraction uwa u is typically Hittite-Lu- 
wian. The phonetic development in Eteocretan was probably -uwan > -o(w)a > -o, see 
beiow, cf. Menuwa(s) > Mir cos. But azano = Hitt. ssanawant(s) could be a personal 
name, cf. Hitt. Asu(w)an ----- assuwant- ‘good’, Istalkian — istalkiyant- ‘flattenned, 
squashed’, etc. 

The Latin translation of this text is as follows: ‘Hoc pono (sive posui) exomatum (?) 
erae meae’. One could assume that the name of the dedicator was written on the fourth 
side of the vessel, where the signs have been effaced. 

Tylissos II, 18 (Graffito on shoulder of a pithos ): 
a-tj-ki-ta-a = Atti kita-a(s) 

~ Hitt. Atti kitta-as. ‘Patri (= deo) ponitur ( sive positus est) is (sive ea, soil, pithos)’; 
Kato Zakro Ill, 8 (Roundel) : 

'a-ti-ka-a -RI (?) 3 JE-> (?) 2 = Ati kaa(s)... 


70 Cf. Old Hitt, eshe > Late Hitt, ishi dat. sing, from *aysh-ey. 

7J According to the principles of syllabary B, the sign ke means the Greek syllables 
ne, ye, ye ; in Eteocretan inscriptions in Linear A the sign ke had the phonetic values ke, he. 
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= Hitt. Atti kaas... ‘Patri (= deo) (est) hie (sive haec). 
ati = Hitt, atti dat. sing, from atta-s ‘father’. 

kita = Hitt, kitta 3rd pers. sing. pres, mediopassive from ki- “to lie, to be laid’. 

-a(s) = Hitt, -as ‘is, ea’, -at ‘id’ enclitic pronoun. 
kaa(s) = Hitt, kaa-s ‘hie, haec’ demonstrative pronoun. 

Knossos I, 8 (Fragment of a libation table): 

ta-nu-a-ti. ja-sa-sa-ra-[ma] 

na. do-wa-[.] du-wa-na i(?)-ja 

‘[This altar X] erects to (= sets up for) My Lady. No one shall take the offerings 
from it (or here).’ 

This is Palmer’s interpretation (1965: 334-335; Palmer and Boardman 1968: 348-349). 

tanuati 3rd pers. sing. pres, from Hier. Luw. tanu(wa)- ‘to raise.’ 

jasasara-[ma], see asasara-me: -me = -ma dat. sing. 

na = Hier. Luw. naa ‘no’ 

dawa[-], cf. (?) Hier. Luw. ta- ‘to take'. 

duwana, a derivative (?) from Hier. Luw. tu(wa)- = Luw. duwa- ‘to lay, to put’. 
i(?)ja = Hier. Luw. id nom. acc. pi. n. from i- ‘is, hie’ or = ? idti dat., abl. or 
adverb (?). 

The first line may also be translated as 'Erigo tibi, era mea’. Cf. Hier. Luw. tanu- 
wawaa =tamiwad 1st pers. sing. pres, from tanu(wa)- ‘to raise’, see Meriggi 1962b: 119. 

An attempt at decipherment of the text on the Phaistos Disk and of 
the inscription KH5 from Chania is given in Georgiev 1976. 

Other evidence for the Luwian origin of these texts (and for their suc¬ 
cessful interpretation) is the fact that their grammatical and lexical struc¬ 
ture are the same as that of Luwian (and Hittite). Every language has its 
own specific grammatical and lexical structure. A satisfactory interpretation 
of an unknown text consisting of about 30 syllables can only be reached 
by making use of a closely related language. 

These linguistic data are in accordance with the information given by 
the ancient authors (Herodotus, etc.). Therefore Eteocretan = Termilian 
(Minoan) is very close to Luwian. 


3.2.3. The Language of the Inscriptions 
of Haghia Triada 

Half of the texts in Linear A come from Haghia Triada. These are the 
latest Cretan inscriptions written in Linear A: they date from the first half 
of the 15th century B. C. (or the end of the 16th century B. C.). 

When comparing the linguistic material of the tablets from Haghia Triada 
with the other inscriptions in Linear A, one notices an essential difference, 
namely that the words which are most frequently found in the tablets from 
Haghia Triada are not found in the other inscriptions in Linear A. Thus 
kuro (34 times), sara. 2 (21 times), kiro (14 times), etc., are not found in 
inscriptions from outside Haghia Triada. Conversely, the words most fre¬ 
quently found in the older texts, asasara (and jasasara, 8 times), zmL20 or 
wapi (5 times), atanope 2 (and jatanope 2 , 5 times) etc., are not found in the 
tablets from Haghia Triada. 
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This important fact may be interpreted in the following way: either the 
contents of the tablets from Haghia Triada are entirely different from the 
other texts, or we are faced with two different languages. But the fact that 
words which can be deciphered with certainty as being Eteocretan (for 
instance, asasara) do not appear in the tablets from Haghia Triada, and the 
fact that in the Haghia Triada texts there are words of clearly Greek origin, 
indicates the existence of two different languages: Eteocretan = Termilian 
and Greek. 

The Hittite syllabary was used for writing in different languages (Hit- 
tite, Luwian, Palaic, Hattie). Thus it is very probable that Cretan syllabary 
A was also used for two different languages. The Greeks obviously must 
have known about syllabary A in order to create their syllabary B, which 
is simply a derivative of syllabary A. 

In my book Les deux langues des inscriptions cretoises en lineare A 
(1963) I tried to prove that the tablets from Haghia Triada are written in 
a Greek dialect which is different from Mycenaean, i. e., the tablets in 
Linear B. The Achaeans were not the first Greeks on Crete. Crete was inha¬ 
bited by Greeks before the invasion by the Achaeans (Linear B) and these 
Greeks were the Kydonians (KvSmvss) who inhabited western Crete and the 
southern region of the central parts of the island. 

Below are some words whose Greek origin is obvious. 

kaudeta, at the beginning of the tablet HT 13, where six personal names are men¬ 
tioned, is = Kav8ha(i), an ethnicon from Kavdo;, the name of an island not far from 
Haghia Triada. The formation of this ethnicon is Greek, cf. KoXmvetrjs, an ethnicon 
from Ko/.covo;, y.co/i-s r»/; ‘inhabitant of a ncoprj', etc. One of the personal names is kudoni= 
Kvdcovi, dat. from KvScor. 

pataqe+'V AS 3000 (HT 31), with the largest figure at the end of an enumeration of 
vessels followed by figures, means ‘and all vessels (are) 3000’: pataqe is — Att. mxvra re. 
In the same inscription we find puko= Att. <ptixo; 'seaweed, orchil’ and qapa 2 + VAS = 
Att. flarprj ‘dye’ from *ywa(pa, cf. KN tneri AMPHORA or me + ri + AMPHORA = fts'V 
‘honey’. 

At the beginning of tablet HT 6a we find kapa. datara. te. NI 15 (some other words 
and figures follow) = (2)xa<pa r)a(i)rou #«(s), 2YKA 15... ‘In (each) boat put (the following) 
r ation : 15 figs... 

At the beginning of tablet HT 116 one finds: dataro. te and thereafter follow the ideo¬ 
grams FRUMENTUM, OLEUM, OLIVA, followed by figures)^- Aa{i)igo(v) &e(s)... ‘Put the 
(following) ration...’ 

On tablet HT 91 after the ideograms FRUMENTUM, OLEUM, OLIVA, Nl, TU, we 
find the words papa — Att. ndpnav ‘wholly, altogether’ and pa = Att. .rar ‘all, the whole’ 
instead of figures. On tablet HT 23 one also finds pa — nav after the ideogram CYPERUS, 
while after the other ideograms there are figures. 

The meaning of the word which appears most frequently in the tablets from Haghia 
Triada is clear from the context regardless of the decipherment: this is the word kuro 
‘total, in all’, which occurs at the end of the tablet and is followed by a figure which is 
the sum of all the figures written on the tablet; kuro is = Att yvqor (or yvoais) ‘rounded’, 
cf. a round sum, round figures. 

On the front side of tablet HT 122a we find personal names followed by figures and 
at the end the sum total kuro 31. On the back side one can see the ideogram VIR in th c 
first line, followed by personal names, and at the end we find: kuro 60 poto kuro 96• 
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The interpretation of the words in front of the three sum totals at the end of both sides 
of the tablet is clear: 
kuro 31 
kuro 65 
poto kuro 96 

The third sum is the sum total of the previous sums 31 + 65 = 96. Thus poto means 
something like ‘all’. Therefore poto = Att. navtco? ‘(in) all’, poto kuro — 3iorw(e) yvoo(v) 
means ‘(in) all round = total’. Att. mirzcoe is an innovation after iza(v)s, aav, navrsg, etc. ; 
the archaic poto = jtordif?) comes from IE *pt}t-6- with an o from n which is a regular 
phenomenon in Mycenaean, 72 cf. Myc. pemo^=pema, Att. oxtgua with o or a from n. 

Tablet HT 117 begins with the words makarite. kiro■ umi\ndi (personal names folIow)= 
‘Gladio duri (= experti, periti) in pugnis...’ 

The suffix -it- instead of -id- is a dialectal feature, cf. Myc. atemito (PY) = Dor- 
’ Agts/utoe but Att. 'AgTe/udos gen. 

The fact that Meriggi (1956b: kapa, pako, qapa 2 , qe, sara 2 ), Peruzzi 
(1960a: kaudeta, kudo, mate, pitaia, poto), Nagy (1963: atu, datara, kaku, 
kumina, kuriiku, mam, paratu, pitakase, qe), and I agree not only on the 
reading but also on the interpretation of some words from the tablets of 
Haghia Triada is important. 73 The same applies to the interpretation of the 
other inscriptions done by Palmer and myself. 

3.2.4. Conclusion 

Undoubtedly a number of the interpretations given in my book cannot 
be considered to be decisive but many of these interpretations cannot be 
refuted. Cases such as asasara = Hitt, ishassara(s) ‘era’ (voc. or nom.), 
whose readings are indisputable and whose interpretations are obvious, prove 
that the decipherment is correct and that the language of these texts is 
closely related to Luwian. Moreover, kaudeta — Kav&hafj), kudoni — Kv- 
Smvi, pataqe = Att. ndvra re, qapa 2 = Att. (laqnrj from *y w <upa, datara = 
Horn, danga, dataro = Horn. Saugov, etc., prove that the tablets from Haghia 
Triada are written in a Greek dialect. 

As regards Linear B, purely combinatory evidence can be given to 
show that the inscriptions are deciphered. Since texts in Linear A are less 
numerous, the proof for their decipherment is complex, i. e., combinatory 
and linguistic. Most archaeologists, historians, and philologists feel a certain 
mistrust towards linguistic evidence. For this reason the decipherment of 
Linear B has few adversaries, while the decipherment of Linear A has few 
adherents. 


72 IE *pant(s) > pa and 'pnt-d- > poto are the correct forms of IE vowel gradation, 
cf. Ved. panthah. = Av. panta ‘road’ from *pdnteh-s and gen. path-ah ----- Av. paf>o from 
"pnth-ds. 

73 Davis’ attempt (1961) at interpreting the inscriptions written in Linear A through 
Hittite is incorrect. The attempt to interpret these texts through Semitic (Gordon, in different 
publications, recently 1966) or through Indo-Iranian (Kamm 1965) are not convincing. Ne¬ 
vertheless these publications show that the reading of the majority of the words in Linear 
A is trustworthy. 
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3.3. The Discovery of “Pelasgian”: 

an Example of New Application 
of the Comparative-Historical Method- 

In analyzing the languages of the southern part of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula the comparative-historical method was given a new application. Mer- 
lingen (1953: 3) compared the significance of this new application to two 
important discoveries in the history of IE linguistics: Verner’s law and the 
law of palatalization. 14 

The principles of the comparative-historical method, which were perfected 
by the Neogrammarians, made it possible to establish the regular develop¬ 
ment of spatially distinguished linguistic units and to reconstruct, late IE. 
The so-called “laryngeal theory” is a new application of the comparative- 
historical method which, by reconstructing older stages of IE language de¬ 
velopment, made it possible for our investigation to be carried out over 
considerably more remote periods and also made it possible to penetrate 
to a certain degree into PIE. The so-called “Pelasgian theory” is another 
new application of the comparative-historical method which is used to 
establish language stratification, i. e., the mixing of languages. 

The comparative-historical method allows us to determine which words 
were borrowed from one language into another. In this way Germanic 
borrowings in the Slavic or the Romance languages can be established, as 
can the Celtic substratum in the Romance languages or Greek borrowings 
in Latin, etc. In these cases the vocabulary and phonological peculiarities of 
the language from which the borrowings are taken are known. The new 
application of the comparative-historical method consists, first, of establish¬ 
ing, on the basis of the best known words of an unknown extinct 
language, a consistent and coherent system of the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of its comparative-historical phonology (phonematic correspond¬ 
ences), and then of restoring its vocabulary and determining the main 
features of the language itself. 

3.3.1. Historical Review 

Since the middle of the 19th century scholars have shown great inter¬ 
est in the ancient peoples of Asia Minor and their languages. Gradually 
numerous facts have been accumulated which allowed certain assumptions 
to be made about the languages of the tribes and peoples in the Aegean 
region. 

The Greeks were not autochthonous inhabitants of the Aegean region. 
The ancient writers give information about this: Herodotus (II, 56) and 
Thucydides (1, 3, 1) point out that the Pelasgians lived in the Aegean region 
before the Greeks. During the second half of the 19th century new facts 
were added to this information. It transpired that a great number of topo- 
nyms from the Aegean region cannot be explained on the basis of the Greek 
language. 

74 Merlingen (1955a: 3). Haas (1959: 62) stresses that “der Theorie Georgievs... die 
allergrosste Bedeutung fur die Geschichte der Griechen und der Indoenropaer iiberhaupt 
zukommt." 
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The toponymic suffixes -v&- and -o(o)- or -%x- in some dialects (Att., 
Boeot., etc.) are especially typical. Some examples are: 

-vO- 

’ A/xdgvv&og, a settlement of the island of Euboea 
'Agaxvv&o;, mountains in Aetolia, Boeotia, and Attica 
Bsgexw&og, a mountain on the island of Crete 
z Egvfj.av&os, a mountain in Arcadia 
Zaxvt’&oe, an island to the west of the Peloponnesus 
Kqgivilog, a city on the island of Euboea 
Kooxvv&os, a river on the island of Euboea 
Kooir&os, a city in the northern Peloponnesus 
Kvv&og, a mountain on the island of Delos 
Aafivowdos, the Labyrinth on the island of Crete 
IlQsniaiv&o;, an island in the Aegean Sea 
nQothxXiv&oc, a place in Attica 
Ilvgav&os, a city on the island of Crete 
Sdfuy&os, a place in Argolis 
Tlgvrg, -vvdog, a city in Argolis 
Tgiy.oovv&og, a village (demos) in Attica 
' Yaxiv&og , a hill and a village (demos) in Attica 
-a(a)- j -xx- 

’Afivto&s, a river and a city on the island of Crete 

3 Aodtjxxog , a hill near Athens 

Bcvxaoos, a river on the island of Crete 

Bgdr)o(o)os, a mountain in Attica 

Fagyxjxxoe, a hill and a village (demos) in Attica 

Aigtpwaaoe, a mountain on the island of Euboea 

’ Ii.tnaos, a river in Attica 

Kcgrjaoog, a place in Boeotia 

Ktjxxog, a village (demos) in Attica 

K>j(pio(a)6i, rivers in Phocis, Attica, Eleusis, Salamis, Sicyonia, Argolis, Skyros 

Krma(o)6s, a city on the island of Crete 

Avxa/it]xx6s, a mountain in Attica 

Magmrjoaa, a mountain on the island of Paros 

MvxaXria(a)6;, a city in Boeotia 

Ila/uaog, a river in Thessaly 

TIagrao(a)6s, a mountain in Phocis 

IIotxijLaaaos, a city on the island of Crete 

Tlgaicog, a city on the island of Crete 

IJvgaaog , a city in Thessaly 

2vjcai.tjxxog, a village (demos) in Attica 

2<-prjxroe, a village (demos) in Attica 

Tu<piaoo6c, a mountain in Locris and Aetolia 

Tevfxr)o(o)oos, a mountain in Boeotia 

Tvhodg, a city on the island of Crete 

’Ytjxx6g, a village in Boeotia 

'Yfirjxxog, a mountain in Attica 

These toponyms correspond in formation to toponyms in western and 
southern Asia Minor, where the suffix -vS- corresponds to -v#-, cf. for instance 
’'Aojzei’dos, a city in Pamphylia, Kalwdu, a city between Caria and Lycia, 
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Kaovavda, an island (and a city) in Caria, Oivoavda, a city in Pisidia, 2iXav- 
dog, a city in Caria, ' AXixunvao(o)6g, a city in Caria, MvXaaog, a city in 
Caria, etc. 

Since the suffixes as well as the stems of these names could not be 
explained with the help of Greek or the other IE languages known at that 
time, they were declared to be non-IE. Toponyms of this type are found 
all over the Aegean region: they appear on the island of Crete and also 

on other islands of the Aegean, in the Peloponnesus and in central and 

northeastern Greece. This shows that the language of these toponyms was 

distributed throughout the Aegean region and Asia Minor. For this reason 
towards the end of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th cen¬ 
tury it was considered as proved that the Greeks were the first Indo-Euro- 
peatis in Greece and that it was not possible for IE tribes or peoples to 
have lived in Asia Minor before the end of the 2nd millennium B.C. 

Greek words containing the same suffixes as the toponyms were assigned to 
the language of these toponyms, as for instance: aodpivtiog ‘bathing-tub', oXvvdos 
‘fruit of the wild fig’, nXivftog ‘brick’, t egefiiv&os ‘terebinth’, vdxivdos ‘hyacinth’, 
xvjiaoiooos 'cypress’, vnyxioaos ‘narcissus’, etc. Since a high ancient civiliza¬ 
tion had existed in the Aegean region, a number of Greek words which 

pertain to high culture ( KuUurwdrter ) were assigned to the language of 
the people who had developed this civilization. The etymology of these 
words was either unknown or not clear from the point of view of the com¬ 
parative-historical phonology of Greek, as for instance: fiva'i ‘master, chief, 
king’, dank ‘shield’, fiamXei's ‘king’, ftavvos (fiawos) ‘furnace, forge’, fiQaftevs 
‘judge, arbitrator’, boiyxog ‘cornice’, xdmjXog ‘retail dealer, tavern-keeper’’ 
xu'Mqu ‘lyre’, nvgyoe ‘tower’, rvoavvog ‘ruler, tyrant’, tvqois ‘tower, bastion’, etc. 

Furthermore other words with unclear etymologies were also assigned 
to this language, as for instance: thftvQaiufios ‘dithyramb’, tfQtjvi / ‘peace’, 
dolauftog ‘hymn to Dionysos', ftvQoog ‘thyrsus’, xdXms ‘rope, reef’, xivdvvos 
‘danger’, Xnog ‘people’, nsroa ‘rock’, podov ‘rose’, aixos ‘grain, food, bread’, 
ovxov ‘fig’, aqpi'ii ‘wasp’, etc. 

Thus the theory of the non-Indo-European character of the pre-Greek 
population was advanced at the end of the 19th century: it was developed 
and formulated by three eminent linguists, Pauli, Kretschmer,and Fick, 75 and it was 
universally accepted for more than a half a century; it is sjtill trustworthy among 
certain historians and archaeologists. According to this theory, the popula¬ 
tion of Asia Minor spoke non-IE languages and the Indo-Europeans did 
not penetrate into this region until towards the end of the 2nd millennium 
or the beginning of the 1st millennium B. C. Furthermore, it was considered 
to be proved that the non-Indo-European pre-Greek language was related to 
the language of Asia Minor. Although the phonetic values of the signs 
were not known, on the basis of this theory it was accepted a priori that the 
Creto-Mycenaean texts from the 3rd and 2nd millennia B. C. were written 
in a pre-IE language. 


75 The most important and widely recognized book on the subject was Kretschmer 

1896. 
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3.3.2. The Indo-European Character 
of the Pre-Greek Language 

The problem of the origin of the pre-Greek language (or languages) is 
undoubtedly one of the most important problems in Greek and IE linguistics, 
especially for the history of the ancient peoples in the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula and Asia Minor. Recently a number of facts were revealed which funda¬ 
mentally changed our views on the genesis of the population of the Aegean 
region and Asia Minor. The most important fact was the establishment of 
the IE character of the Hittite language, which dates from the 2nd millennium 
B. C. In the light of the new facts the time during which common IE had 
existed shifted into a more remote period than it previously was considered 
to have been and the thesis that the Greeks were the first Indo-Europeans 
in the Aegean region was refuted. 76 Moreover, other IE languages were dis¬ 
covered in Asia Minor and the decipherment of the Myceneaean texts show¬ 
ed that they are written in Greek. These new data are of exceptional im¬ 
portance: because of it the IE character of the pre-Greek language (or lan¬ 
guages), of Lycian, Lydian, Carian, and Etruscan became a priori more 
probable than the opposing conception, which was based on antiquated and 
obsolete views. 

Between 1936 and 1941 a new way of analyzing the pre-Greek elements 
in the Greek language was discovered. 77 Through analysis of the words, 
the toponyms, the personal names, and the suffixes which were considered 
to be pre-Greek and non-IE, it becomes obvious that some of them could 
be of IE origin, i. e., they have etymological connections with words in other 
IE languages, but they appear in a form which does not correspond to the 
norms of the comparative-historical phonology of Greek. Thus, for instance, 
the word Tivgyog ‘tower, bastion' (attested since the Iliad) is almost iden¬ 
tical with the german Barg ‘castle; fortress’. This name is undoubtedly of 
IE origin: it comes from *b h rg h -. But the phonetic laws of the Greek lan¬ 
guage do not allow nvgyo ? to be derived from *b h rg h if this word were 
Greek, inherited from IE and correspondent to German Burg, according to 
Greek phonology it would be *ndgxog. Nevertheless the word givgyog can be 
explained as being IE if one assumes that it is a borrowing from an IE 
language in which it had undergone changes according to specific phonetic 
laws which were different from the Greek laws, namely the change of IE /• 
into ar (and not into ag as in Greek), dissimilatory disappearance of aspi¬ 
ration ( b h — g h >b — g h as in Sanskrit), and consonant shift b> p, g h > g 
(as in Armenian and Germanic). 

Through detailed analysis of the so-called pre-Greek words and of the 
proper names a system of phonological correspondences was established 
which allowed a considerable number of words (and proper names) from the 
Greek vocabulary to be explained as IE (but not Greek). In this way it 


76 Due to this fact Kretschmer (1925) had remoulded his theory and thereafter assumed 
that there were two layers in the pre-Greek substratum: non-IE and PIE. Kretschmer’s new 
view was not accepted. The majority of scholars continued to adhere to the theory of the 
non-IE character of the pre-Greek elements. 

77 In my first work on this problem (1936-38) some errors were made which were 
partially eliminated in subsequent works, see Georgiev 1941. 
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was established that another as yet unknown IE language was hidden m 
Greek. Since we do not know the name of this language, we convention¬ 
ally call it “pre-Greek IE” or “Pelasgian”. The most characteristic features 
of the Pelasgian comparative-historical phonology are the following: 

(1) IE e is preserved but before nt(h) (without stress) it changed into 
i, for instance ttgi(v)s, -rnJos ‘worm’ with a dissimilation from *welw-enl-, 
a participle from IE *wel(w) 'to wind, wound'. 

(2) IE d > a, as, for instance, an(}wv 'crest of a hill, a rounded mound, 

rim or edge of a cup or of a shield’ Lat. limbo, -onis ‘the protruding 

part of the shield’ from IE *omb h o(n); nan- 'town’ from *wos-tu: OIr. 
foss 'residence, relaxation’ from *wos-to-s, Goth, wisan 'to be, remain’ 
from *wes-. 

(3) IE r, l, n, m > ur, ul, an, urn (also ru, etc.; since there was no- 
short o in the pbonematic system of the pre-Greek language, pi e-Greek u 
also appears in Greek as o: u o-vowel), as, for instance, nvgyog 'tower, bas¬ 
tion": G. Burg ‘castle, fortress’ from IE *b h rg h -; ovJLov, arhj 'right of sei¬ 
zure' from lE‘ : s/.w-: OIr. sc lb ‘ownership’ from *selwo-. 

(4) There is a consonant shift (Lautverschiebung), as, for instance, dcpvos 
n. 'revenue, riches’ -- Skt. dpnas- ‘possession’ from *opnes- < PIE *xep- 
n-es- ; si’xm ‘to give way ’ » G. zveichen 'to recede, avoid’ from IE *weyg- ; 
PsQdnvt} 'dwelling, abode' from IE * terabnb : Gr. reQa/uvov 'house, chamber’ 
from *terdbno-m. 

(5) There is assibilation of the IE velars (the so-called palatals), as, 
for instance, tvqois 'tower, bastion, fortress’ from ■ d h rg h i-s : Skt. drh-yati 
'is strong’; olios 'grain, wheat, bread’ from *kweydo-s (or -/-): Goth, hxvai- 
(eis 'wheat' from *kwoyd-. 

(6) There is delabialization of the labiovelars, as, for instance, ia%vs 
'swift, quick, rapid’ = Skt. taku-h 'rushing, quick’ from IE *tok w u-s; (pv\a£, 
(pvlaxos 'guard, guardian, keeper’ from *pul-ok w (o)-s : Gr. ‘door’ and 
o/i-fta 'eye' from :i: ok~-. 

(7) IE s is preserved, as, for instance, or\a? 'light, brightness’ from IE 
*swelos: Skt. svarati ‘shines, shimmers', OE. swelan 'to burn slowly’; aiy>) 
'silence’: G. sckzveigen 'to be silent’ from *szoig h -; ave — Gr. vs ‘swine’ 
from IE *su-s. 

(8) There is dissimilation of the aspirates, as, for instance, a-Te/ufloi ‘to 
maltreat, afflict’ from *d h emb h - : Skt. dambha-h 'deceit’; jivvda's ‘bottom’ 
from *b ,l iind' 1 -: Lat .fundus 'bottom, basis’ from *b h und h -. 

Words in which there are two or three peculiarities of the pre-Greek 
comparative-historical phonology are especially typical, as, for instance: 
anfirov a > a and consonant shift 

duLijjo) dissimilation of the aspirates and consonant shift 
%<pro; u a and consonant shift 

o/Mpci;, -ax 0 ,- n. > on, consonant shift, o a, and delabialization of the labiovelar 

tcvayo; dissimilation of the aspirates, consonant shift, and r y> ur 

ae/.d ; s preserved and d y> a 

aiyi} s preserved and consonant shift 

or'lor s preserved and l y> ul 

ta/<k d > a, consonant shift, and delabialization 

rvfijlos dissimilation of the aspirates, consonant shift, and m > urn 

qAu.o.l, -a-y.o; consonant shift, 6 > a, and delabialization 
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Therefore the Pelasgian IE language has been reconstructed on the 
basis of a new application of the comparative-historical method: on the 
basis of substratum words preserved in the Greek vocabulary, a model of 
a coherent non-Greek but IE phonological system was determined through 
which the origin of the “Pelasgian” words was established. When these pho¬ 
nological laws are confirmed by other cases, and particularly when a com¬ 
bination of two or three similar peculiar phonological regularities is found 
in the same word, then the model had been checked and the existence of 
the substratum language has been proved. 

Did this IE language exist? The changes of the velars ( k, g, g h ) and 
of o > ft are attested in Albanian, while the changes of the labiovelars and 
the consonant shift are found in Armenian. Hence this specific pre-Greek IE 
language (Pelasgian) may be given a position between Albanian and Arme¬ 
nian not only from a geographical point of view but also from the viewpoint 
of the specific features of its phonological development. 

In view of the presence of this specific IE language in Greece before 
the settlement of the Greeks it became possible to etymologically explain a 
number of words, proper names, and suffixes which previously were consid¬ 
ered to be non-IE or had no fixed etymology or were not clear from the 
viewpoint of the Greek comparative-historical phonology, as for instance: 

d/.sl<pco ‘to anoint, polish' from *leyp- : Qr. /i.-ro; ‘fat, lard, oil’, Skt. limpati ‘(he)- 
anoints’, Ved. rip- ‘to smear, to grease'. 

apflcov = L. umbo. -Onis from *omb h O(n), Or. oftipal.og ‘navel, knob, boss’, see above. 

dadgirdo; f. ‘bathing-tub’. There are two other words in Greek besides this word with 
the meaning of ‘tub’: onagri (or oxaipie) f. ‘tub, basin' and doom ; ‘bathing-tub’, -y.axpq or 
oxatpig (cf. oxd.rtco ‘to dig’) is the name of the general concept, boo hi) front *i)goF tra 
‘wooden’ (soil, oxarpij) originally meant ‘wooden tub, trough’, while dodiuvtio; ( soil . oxd<pij) 
originally meant ‘stone tub’: it corresponds exactly to Skt. asmanta- ‘fire-place’, literally 
‘stone’ 78 from *ak-men-to-, cf. Skt. asm a ‘stone’. We are familiar with stone or earthenware 
tubs from the Mycenaean period. The second a in dodiuv&og is an anaptyctic phoneme, cf. 
Elean 2'aXafidira < 2'aX/i-, Att. 'Eots/iijs < ’Eo/iijs. The changes k' > a, en(t) > in(th), and 
(&) are typical of the pre-Greek language. Cf. also Lith. Asmirita, n toponym. 

uarv ‘town’ from *wos-tu : Ir. foss ‘residence’ from *was-to-, Goth, wisan ‘to be, 
reside, remain^ from : ' f wes- (Ablaut ejo). 

a xeppco from :] df‘embh- : Skt. dabhati, dabhnoti ‘deceives’, dambha- m. ‘deceit’, see 
above. 

axvCopai ‘to be distraught from fear, bewildered; to be amazed at a thing’ = odvaaopa t 
‘to be wroth against, hate’ from *odug>‘y- < PIE *xed-ugh-y-, 

d'pvog, acptvos ‘revenue, riches, wealth,’ ucprsdg, drprsiig ‘rich, wealthy’: Skt. apnas- n. 
‘possession’, Av. afnah-vant- ‘rich’ from PIE *xep-n-es-, Hitt, happin-ant-, happinfa ?)- 
‘rich’, huppiri-ahh- ‘to be rich’, happin-es- ‘to become rich’ from PIE : *xepen -, L. ops, pi. 
opes ‘power, well-being, wealth; pi. means, property', op-ul-entus ‘rich’ from PIE *xep- 
en-ent-. 

(iaudg ‘white’ from -W'ol-: Gr. rpauos ‘white’ from *bW-. 

jidoxavo; ‘sorcerer, slanderer’, jldaxeiv leyeir, xaxo/.oysTr (Hesych.): Gr. tpaoxco ‘to say’ ( 
L. fascinum ‘charming’ from *bhask-. 

( iohae n. ‘wooden statue’=G. Brett ‘board’ from '-■bhred h os n. 

Horn, yata, Att. yij. Ion. yet], Dor. yd ’land, country, earth’ from *gf‘3w(y)d or *ghaw(y)a 
(-ya) : Goth, gawi ‘country, region', G. Gau ‘region’ from *g>ywyo-m, Arm. gavar ‘region’, 
Gr. yao; n. ‘chaos, space’ from *ghaw-os. 

78 Cf. OPruss. stabis ‘stone’ and stabni ‘stove (made of stone)’. 
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dsvm "to wet, drench’: Gr. yJ(F)io ‘to pour, pour out, let flow’ from *g h ewd. 
dovsw ‘to shake, sway’: Skt. dhundti ‘shakes, sways’ from :t d>’un-. 

806005 ‘dew’ from *d h rus -: OHCs trdr ‘dew, rain’, Goth, driusan ‘to fall’ from 
*dhrews-. 

8 vva/j,ai ‘I may, have power, I am strong’, dvvaiu; ‘power, force, rule’ from IE *guri- : 
Skt. janati ‘to speed up, encourage, chase, excite’, Av. zavah- ‘force’ from IE ~gew~. 
ur.'jj ‘to give way, retire’: Skt. vejate, G. weichen ‘to recede’ from *weyg~. 

Si.atov ‘oil, grease’ from PIE *’loy-wo-m : Slav, loi (> Lith. lajus ) ‘lard’ from PIE 
*'loy-u-s. 

Shu(v)s, -iv&o; ‘worm’ from *welm-ent- with dissimilation from IE *welw-ent-, a 
derivative from *wel-u- ‘to wind, twine’, cf. L. volvo ‘to turn, roll’ from *welwO, Arm. 
gelu-m ‘turn, twine’ from *welu~. 

{Uoaotvr, ‘dwelling, abode’ from *tar?bna < PIE Herhbn -: Gr. xeoapvov ‘house, chamber’ 
from PIE *terhbno-m. 

tdrj ‘wood, tree’: OIr. fid ‘wood, tree’, OHG wiiu ‘tree’ from *wid>‘~. 
xtxvs ‘force, energy’: OE. cwic. 11 , E. quick from *g^ig-u-. 

i.afi't ‘share, ditch from *lakwu : Gr. i.axscoe ‘ditch, reservoir’ from *lakwo-s, L. 
Incus ‘lake, ditch’, OBG loky ‘pool’. 

ulvbrj , utv&a, fxivbo; f. ‘mint’ from pre-Gr. *mi-(ya)nth- < IE *mi-(yo)nt- ‘calming’ 
(iya f> i as in Hittite-I.uwian) : OIr. min ‘tender, kind, weak, soft, small’, Skt. miydte ‘to 
become smaller’, L. minuo ‘to decrease’. Mint is used in folk medicine as a tranquilizer. 

/.Uv&oc ‘human ordure’, fuv&oco ‘to besmear with dung’ from pre-Greek *mi(ya)ntha-: 
Gr. uiaviog ‘stained, defiled’, A-pianos 'undefiled, pure*, uiatvm ‘to stain, to soil’, ulavois 
f. ‘pollution’, uianrjs ‘who pollutes, avenger’. 

Att. vews, Ion. v>ios, Dor. vao;, Lesb. vavog (= raFFoe) ‘habitation of a god, temple’ 
from *vao-Fo-s <f.*nos-wo-s, Horn, vaho, aor. vdo-oai ‘to live, to habitate, have a habitat, 
settle’ from *nos-: Gr. viouai ‘to go, come, return (home)’, voo-xog ‘return home’ from IE 
*nes-l*nos~. 

o,u(pa£, -axog ‘unripe (grapes, olive etc.)’ from *i}-poku>-s : Gr. a- from *n- and Gr. 
rcsnmv ‘ripe’ from *pete®-o(n), Skt. pacyate ‘to ripen' from *pek^-. 

opfioos ‘water, rain’ = Gr. atpoig ‘scum’, Skt. abhrd-h ‘clouds’ from IE *inb h ro-s, L. 
imber ‘rain’ from IE *mb>>r(i)-. 

xsgyauov n., xegyapoe f. ‘citadel, tower’ from s 'b>>ergi‘o-mo- : G. Berg ‘mountain’ from 
■■'bhergho-, her gen ‘to take away, to hide’, see xvoyos. 

nklrfros f. ‘brick, tile’ from *yhvxog (cf. sid&vrj instead of 1 pdxytj, Att. evxcr.vba — Ion. 
iv&avra, Att. yaXxog = Cret. xav/o;, etc.): OE. flint m., OIr. slind ‘brick’ from IE *(s)plind- 
‘to split’. 

nvvSai ‘bottom’: Gr. xv&urjv ‘bottom’, Skt. budhna- ‘bottom, base’ from IE *bhu(n)dk-. 
:cveyos, see above. 

f>syy_co ‘to snort, snore’ from *srenk~, pvyyos m. ‘pig’s snout, snout, bill’ from *srnk~. 
Gr. frsyxm ‘to snore, snort’, OIr. srennim ‘to snore’ from *srenk-na-. 

podor ‘rose’ from *wfd h o-m : Pers. gul, Arm. (from Pers.) vard ‘rose’, OE. word ‘briar’ 
from *wrd>'-. 

os/.ae n. ‘light, brightness’ from *swelos: Skt. svarati ‘shines, burns’, OE. swelan ‘to 
burn’. If this word were Greek, it would have been *?).os, cf. !hj, sTf.tj ‘sunshine, sun. 
warmth’. 

osUq ‘seat (board) in a boat’, oshta n, ‘beam; deck; seat (board) in a boat’: OHG 
swelli ‘beam, threshold'. 

olyrt ‘silence’: G. schweigen ‘to keep silent’ from IE *swigh-. 

ottos ‘grain, wheat, bread’ with si >/(?)': Goth, hwaiteis ‘wheat’ from *kweyd-, *kwoyd~. 
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o/uv&oc m. ‘mouse' (Aesch., etc.), aulr&a and apis ‘mouse’ (Hes 5 ’ch.) from IE *smi- 
(yo)nt- ‘gnawing, rodent': Qr. api-hr\ ‘knife’, ani-vv-s, ouivvtj ‘hoe, mattock', Lett, smicens 
‘mouse’. 

avXoy, av/.tj ‘right of seizure' from *sl-wo-m, *sl-wd, av/.aio ‘to strip off; rescue’: Gr- 
sAm- ‘to get, to grasp, to take away’, OIr. selb f., Cyrnr. helw m. ‘belonging’ from *sel-wo-. 
avs — Qr. vs ‘swine' from *sH-s. 

ov<pe' K t)6avcpos ‘hogsty’ from *su-pa-(y)io-s and *su-p(y)o-s, cf. Pel. avs ‘swine’, L. 
Pa-sco ‘to graze’, Gr. ov-<pogt>bs, ov-jSmxrn ‘swine-herd’, Skt. payu- ‘sentinel’, go-pa- ‘cow¬ 
herd’, Arm. hoviw (PIE *xewi-peh-) ‘shepherd’.' 

ra%vs ‘quick’ from Hoku-s = Skt. taku-h ‘quick’. 

TSQtuv&os (Harpocr., Aristot., Theophr., etc.), rsofiirdos (cf. TeQ^tvPsvs, an epithet of 
Apollo), r r.yepirbos (Theophr., etc.) — isoe/urflos (cf. r SQefiiv&ios Xen., etc.), tos/ii&o; (Nic,) 
terebinth tree from which one obtains aromatic resin or turpentine by making cuts in the 
trunk; resin, pitch’ 78 from *derw-en-to -: Olcel. tjara, OE. teoru and tierwe ‘pitch, resin’, 
Lith. derva ‘pine tree’ from :v derw-. 

rvpjios ‘tomb’ = Qr. ra<p<>; ‘tomb' from *d l ‘nib ll o-s. 

rvgois ‘tower, citadel’; Skt. drh-yati ‘fortifies’ from ::: d h pg l1 -. 

<ps?.levs, ipe/./.lor n. ‘stony ground’, <ps)la' H&m t gaxsis (scliol. Clem. Al.) from *pels -; 
Qr. izW.u ‘stone’ from *pelsa, G. Fels ‘rock’. 

cpiagos ‘gleaming, shining’: Qr. magos, sttigo; ‘fat, rich', Skt. pivara- ‘fat, stout’. 

(pvxos ‘seaweed, red color (obtained from it)’: Mod. Icel. fuki ‘smell; rotten seaweed’ 
from *pug-. 

(f bi.ai, rpv/.axos ‘guardian (■'•doorman)’ from :v pul- or 'pl-ok'v(o)-s : cf. Qr. jiv/.p ‘door’, 
and IE ' i ok^(o)s, cf. Gr. oooouai ‘to see, to watch’, oaae dual ‘eyes', L. oc-ulus ‘eye’; cf. 
Qr. nvl-mgos, Horn, a v/.a-moo; ‘doorkeeper, guardian’, Pvo-coqos, Horn, ^rga-cogos ‘doorman, 
guardian', dgdeo ‘to see, to watch’. 

The most characteristic features of the comparative-historical pho¬ 
nology of the pre-Greek language (Pelasgian), as determined by the most 
certain etymologies of the words and proper names, are given in Table 5. 

Table 5 

Characteristic Features of the Comparative- 
Historical Phonology of the Pre-Greek 
Language (Pelasgian) 


Indo-European 

Pelasgian 

e 

e 

en -f consonant 

in 

0 

a 

n, m 

un, um (on, om) 

r, i 

ur, al (or, ol) 

T(enues) 

TA(aspiratae) 

M(ediae) 

T 

MA 

M 

k’ 

s, b 

gg’ h 

z, d(d) 

s-, -s- 

S-, -s- 

sw- 

s- 


Turpentine is obtained from the resin of the pine tree. 
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The phonematic system of Pelasgian is very similar to that of Thracian 
(see section 4.2.2). 

Explanation of the pseudo-pre-IE suffixes in the Greek language, as 
well as of the toponyms which earlier were considered to be the main 
evidence for the pre-IE substratum in the Aegean region, was achieved by 
the same method (see sections 5.10.1-2). 

In general this new application of the comparative-historical method 
opens new possibilities for etymology. For example, towards the middle of 
the 19th century Pott, Schleicher (1861-62: 243), and Curtius (1858-62: 408) 
connected L. sapiens ‘wise’ with Gr. ao<pos “wise’. Later this comparison 
was refuted as being impossible since it contradicted the phonematic laws 
of the Greek language: initial IE s before a vowel had shifted into aspi¬ 
ration in Greek, the Greek vowel o could not correspond to the Latin a, 
and the Greek consonant cp and the Latin p have no clear connection. For 
this reason this etymology disappeared from the etymological dictionaries. 
From our point of view, i. e., considering it to be “Pelasgian ", aoqpog can 
indeed be connected with L. sapiens. As the derivative a-ovqp-nXog ‘in-sipiens’ 
shows, aotpog is derived from an older *ov<pos through the assimilation of 
u — o>o —o': thus “Pelasgian” oorpog comes from *supo-s and is related to 
“Pel.” aaq>ns ‘clear, plain’ from *s(w)ap-es, L. sapiens ‘wise’ from *s(w)ap-, 
Hitt, suppi- ‘clean, sacred’ from *sup-: IE *s(w)ap- and *sup-. 

This thesis, which originally was accepted with a certain specticism, 80 
gradually began to be given approval. 81 Some of the linguists who had 

taken a negative stand later changed their opinions and accepted the basic 

principles of this theory. 89 Some linguists — among others Van Winde- 
kens, 83 Haas (1951, 1959b), Merlingen (1953; 1955a; 1962), Carnoy (1955; 
1957), Harmatta (1964), Sakellariou (1977) — used it as a basis for some 

of their works. Gindin (1959) published a good bibliography on “Pe¬ 

lasgian”. 


80 Cf. Krahe 1954: 158-159 : "Die Aufnahme der Theorie vom idg. Charakter des ‘Pe- 
lasgischen’ seitens der Mitforscher war... recht verschiedenartig und bewegte sich in 
mannigfacher Abstufung zwischen skeptischer Ablehnung und enthusiastischer Zustimmung.” 
Van Windekens (1952, VII) explains this fact with “the newness of this kind of research”. 

81 Van Windekens (1960: V) wrote: “About twenty years ago, Georgiev’s thesis 
about the existence of an IE language in pre-Greek Greece was generally considered to be 
absurd: it was in 1955 that Ruiperez (1955: 161) wrote that this thesis “is accepted at 
least as far as its essence was concerned by a great number of linguists”, while in Sund- 
wall’s (1954: 310) article the following is stated about the language situation in pre-Greek 
Greece: “that this linguistic region had an Indo-European character is now generally 
accepted.” “Obviously”—the author concluded — “in recent years the views on the pre- 
Greek linguistics have changed considerably”. See Adrados 1952: 536-537; Budimir 1937: 
283-284; Brandenstein 1937 : 722-723; 1938a: 292-293; 1954: 9,22-23; von Blumenthal 
1937: 240-241; Cihar 1952: 586-587; Desnickaja 1952: 41-42; Gelb 1954: 107; Gornung 
1954: 107-108; Thumb and Hauschild 1958: 39, 283; Hestermann 1954: 325-326; E. Hof¬ 
mann 1955: 128; Heubeck 1958: 196-197; Hoenigswald 1943; Hiersche 1970: 33-35; 
Hoffmann and Scherer 1969: 19; Ivanov 1955a: 124-125; D. M. Jones 1953: 49; T. B. 
Jones 1954: 217; Katicic 1963: 1964a: 28-29; Krahe 1954: 158-159; Kronasser 1960: 177; 
Lochner-Huttenbach 1960: 95-96; Machek 1950: 243-244; Mayrhofer 1960: 96-97; Rosen- 
kranz 1950: 336-337; Ruiperez 1955:161; Sakellariou 1977; Schmoll 1958:52; Sundwall 
1954: 310; Tonev 1939: 230-231; Tovar 1960: 36-37; Untermann 1956: 57; etc. 

« Cf. Krahe 1943a: 10-11 and 1954: 157-158. 

83 In many articles and two books from 1950 onwards. 
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At the beginning Kretschmer (1938: 2-3) took a negative stand, which 
is not at all strange since accepting the new thesis would mean the end 
of his old theory. Nevertheless later he made considerable concessions, in 
spite of the fact that he tried (1939: 101-102; 256-257; 1940-43: 213-214; 
231-232) to save some of his old conceptions. In an article published in 
1943 he formulated the following hypothesis: so-called “proto-IE” was 
divided into two branches: IE and “Raeto-Tyrrhenian" (or “Raeto-Pelasgian'); 
Pelasgian, Tyrrhenian, Etruscan, and Raetic were derived from “Raeto-Tyr- 
rhenian”. The primitive homeland ( Urheimat ) of the Indo-Europeans was 
north Germany and the neighboring regions, while the primitive homeland 
of the “Raeto-Tyrrhenians” was contemporary Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
Kretschmer (1940-43: 214) also declared that there was only a “difference 
in the degree of relatedness based on difference in time” between his con¬ 
ception and mine. Kretschmer’s new hypothesis is improbable: it is a 
desperate attempt at preserving at all costs something of his old concepts 
by making some concessions to the new theory. 


3.3.3. The Denomination “Pelasgian Language" 

The investigations by Van Windekens, Haas, Merlingen, Carnoy, Bran- 
denstein, Harmatta, Gindin, Sakellariou and others specified and solved some 
of the problems connected with this specific IE language and its position 
among the other IE languages. Nevertheless there are still many unsolved 
problems. The question of the position of this language among the other 
languages of the Aegean region and the question of its name are two impor¬ 
tant issues. 

One problem is, where did the population which spoke this specific IE 
language live? Did these people live in the Aegean region or only in part 
of it, and when? 

Brandenstein (1954: 22-23) thought that the population which spoke 
this language had come to the Aegean region towards the end of the My- 
cenaen period. This hypothesis is now obsolete since in the inscriptions in 
Linear B (14th-12th centuries B.C.), we find borrowings from the pre-Greek 
language, as, for instance, asamito = Att. aoaiuv&oe, pia^ra = cp.dlrj, serino 
(MY) — aehvo(v), sito = aixog, su- — avg ; watu = Att. uaxv, and also some 
toponyms belonging to the same language, as, for instance, korito = Kogiv&os, 
orumato — ’Ogvuavftog, classical Gr. ’Eevjuav&og, etc. Thus this population 
lived in Greece before the 15th century B.C. 

Merlingen (1955a: 39-45) tried to adduce evidence in support of the 
hypothesis that this language was spoken by the Achaeans who, moving 
southwards, conquered the Greeks and Greece probably before the end of 
the 15th century B.C. (or perhaps later). According to Merlingen, the Greeks 
later adopted the name of the invaders with whom they had merged. How¬ 
ever, he does not specify the time when these Achaeans came to Greece. 

The name 5 AxaiFoi does not have a convincing Greek etymology: it 
could have been borrowed from another language. 8 * There are many examples 
of the transfer of ethnical names from one tribe or people to another. 


84 Cf. for instance Sakellariou 1965: 101; 1977: 231-43. 
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In his book Praegraeca (1961: 17-20) Heubeck introduced the assumption 
that the pre-Greek language was almost identical with Hittite-Luwian, “espe¬ 
cially with their Western Asia Minor dialects, Lydian and Lycian" (1961 : 19). 
This view is very similar to Goetze’s old thesis on the Luwian origin of 
pre-Greek. 86 

There are, in fact, data about the island of Crete and some other is¬ 
lands in the Aegean which indicate the existence of a pre-Greek language 
which was closely related to Luwian (and Lycian). But the pre-Greek lan¬ 
guage “Pelasgian”, though it was related to Hittite-Luwian, was a separate 
IE language. This is clear from the toponymy. “Pelasgian” place names 
ending in -v&- and -a(a)- are undoubtedly related to the Hittite-Luwian topo- 
nyms ending in -ntjd- and -ss- but, while the “Pelasgian” place names 
end in -avlh, -wft- and -ac(o)-/-»;o(a)-, -ia(a)-, -coa(a)-, the Hittite-Luwian 

ones only have the forms -antjd- and -assa-, rarely -issa-. This difference 
is quite old, as is evident from the place names in the Mycenaean texts: 
korito — Kugivdog, aminiso = ’Auvioos, turiso — Tvhads, konoso — Kvtooos. 
This can be explained by the different phonematic changes which cannot 
be reduced to a common Hittite-Luwian form, cf. IE -ent- > Pel. -ivS- but 
Hitt.-Luw. -antjd-, IE -nt- > Pel. -w&- but Hitt.-Luw. -antjd-, IE -out- > Pel. 
-avd-, Hitt.-Luw. -ant/d-. Thus “Pelasgian”, though closely related to Hittite- 
Luwian, is a separate IE language. 

The evidence which proves that this reconstructed IE language is pre- 
Greek is the following: 

(1) The Mycenaean texts written in Greek show that the people who 
developed the Mycenaean culture were Greeks. If another people with a 
higher culture had existed during this period, the documents would have 
been written in the language of this people and not in Greek. In the Lin¬ 
ear B texts there are borrowings from the pre-Greek language. Therefore, 
the population speaking this language must have lived in Greece before 
the 14th century B.C.: this date is terminus ante quem. 

(2) The typical borrowings from the pre-Greek language into Greek are 
the names of objects which could only have come from a highly developed 
culture, as for instance aazv, doa/uv&os, ved>s, izvgyos, zvqois, etc. Furthermore, 
the Greeks borrowed many names of gods from the pre-Greeks. The name 
of the ancient Aegean goddess Att. Aq-urjzriQ, Dor. Au-juth?]o ‘mother-earth’ 
comes from pre-Greek <5 d from *(g h )d h a or *(g h )d h (om-s) ‘earth’. If this 
name were of Greek origin, it would be *Xdm-,uazt]Q, cf. Gr. yjtojv ‘earth’. 
Hence the people speaking pre-Greek were obviously the people who de¬ 
veloped one of the earlier stages of the Aegean civilization. Thus the pre- 
Greeks were the people who developed the Early Helladic civilization 
which began towards 2800 B.C. 

(3) The old theory about the presence of a pre-Greek population of 
non-IE origin in the Aegean region was based on the fact that a great 
number of toponyms from this region cannot be explained as being Greek. 
The population of this area increased and started to carry on a compara¬ 
tively settled way of life during the Early Neolithic Period. This is the 
period during which the most ancient toponymic layer was formed, i. e. 
mainly the place names in -v§- and -o(o)-: we do not know of any older 


85 Goetze’s thesis is supported by Palmer (1965: 337). 
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toponymic layer. These toponyms belong to the reconstructed IE language 
described above. Consequently, this is the IE pre-Greek language which was 
spoken in this region from at least Neolithic times. 

Therefore, the population which spoke the reconstructed pre-Greek IE 
language must have been one of the most ancient peoples in Greece. This 
population can be identified with the Pelasgians (Iltkaayot). The following 
considerations support this assumption: 

(1) The ancient writers considered the Pelasgians to be the pre-Greek 
population of the Aegean region and a people who had developed a high 
culture (cf. Horn, bToi IJtXaayoi). The following passages from Herodotus and 
Thucydides are especially significant. 

Herodotus II, 56 . . . x~]S vvv ' EXlddoi, tioozeqov be Ile%aoyir]s xaXevfzevrjS 
r Fjs avzrjs ravrrjs . . . 

Thucydides I, 3 : . .. tcqo . . . zcbv Tncoixcbv ovdsv (palvszai jiqozeoov xoivfj 
egyaapevr) i) 'EXXd f doxel ds fiot, ovdi zovvo/ia zovzo sv/muad mo elyev. dXXd 
rd pev jtqu "EXXrjvo? zov Asvxa/Jowo? uvzt], y.uzd ds uXXa ze xac zo Tie- 

Xaa yixbv enl jzXeiazov ty savzojv zi]v tmovvuiuv Tiagexeadu-, "EXXr/vos be 
xai zb)v naibcov avzov tv zfi <D{hdmdt layvauvzcov. . . 

(2) From the Homeric phrase Zev am Acobmvale IleXaayixe (Iliad XVI, 
233) it is clear that the Pelasgians worshipped Zeus, a god of IE origin. 
This fact is in support of the IE origin of the Pelasgians. 

(3) Herodotus (II, 50) tells us that the Greeks borrowed names of 
gods from the Pelasgians. The name of the ancient Aegean goddess ArjyurizTjQ 
may be explained as a pre-Greek name: it probably was one of the Pe- 
lasgian borrowings to which Herodotus refers. 

There are good reasons for supposing that the older form of the name 
of the Pelasgians was *ThXaaxoi. In the scholia to the Iliad (XVI, 233) one 
finds IMaozixos instead of IMaoyixos. Moreover, Hesychius informs us that 
the Athenians pronounced it IIeXaoxiy.6s instead of lJeXaoytxos. The name 
*TIs/.aazol was moulded into Tltluayol according to folk etymology as a 
derivative of "TleXayaxoi "nsAdyioi, sea people" from nelayos n. ‘sea’. 80 

The name *IJeXaatol can be indentified with the Old Hebrew p e list-im 
(-im is the ending for the plural), Assyrian palasta, pilistu, and Egyptian 
prst, i. e., with the Philistines in the Bible. According to Biblical tradition, 
the Philistines had come from the island of Crete. The French archaeologist 
Berard (1952) confirmed this thesis with archaeological data. Dussaud (1953: 
86) vocalizes the Old Hebrew form of this name as Pelaset and the Egyptian 
form as Pelsata. 

Thus the Pelasgians migrated from the Aegean region to Palestine, 
the territory to which they gave their name. During the Mycenaean period 
they played an important role in this region but thereafter were assimilated 
by the Hebrews (and the Phoenicians?). 


86 -yox- > -ov-, cf. tuoyco from *j.uyoxto and Uoyog from */uyoxog, see Boisacq 1923 
s. vv. 
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Chapter 4 


The Ancient Languages 
in the Central and Northern Parts 
of the Balkan Peninsula 


4.1. Principles of the Etymology of the Proper Names 

The degree of affinity between the IE languages is established on the 
basis of the specific features of their comparative grammar, including the 
phonological system and the vocabulary as analyzed from the etymological 
point of view. 

But there are IE languages which are not very well known, for in¬ 
stance Thracian, Dacian, and Phrygian; the linguistic material of these lan¬ 
guages consists of several tens of glosses, several hundreds of proper names, 
and some inscriptions. When attempting to characterize such a language 
from a linguistic point of view the etymologies of the glosses and of the 
proper names have to be taken into consideration. In order to establish a 
convincing etymology for a proper name the following principles should be 
considered: 

(A) The etymology is certain if it explains the entire word, if there 
are exact corresponding forms in the other IE languages. “Root etymolo¬ 
gies" have no scientific value. 

(B) The etymology of a proper name is certain when its meaning can 
be explained according to the combinatory method without taking its ety¬ 
mology into consideration. 

The principles for establishing the meaning of the proper names with 
the help of the combinatory method are the following: 

(a) Real or pseudo-translation: a population living in a given region 
gives names to the geographical places according to their characteristic 
features; if an old (autochthonous) population happens to disappear, the 
new population gives names to the sames place according to the same 
principle, so that the new names seem like a translation of the previous 
ones. In some cases they are actual translations. Examples are: 

’’Apos (Ael.) is the name of a tributary of the ’’largos (Danube) in 
Scythia Minor (contemporary Dobrudja), while ’Aponu (Proc.), ’Apovnohs 
(Ptol., etc.), Axiupolis [TP, A/D) is a town at the mouth of this river; 
’’Apos (also ’Atjios; attested since the Iliad ) and 'A^uos ( schol. to Ptol.), 
now called Vardar, is the name of the largest river in Macedonia. 
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On the basis of the contemporary name Cernavoda (= Bulg. ‘black 
water’) of the town (and the river) ’Agl-ona, ’ Agi-ovnofag, and on the basis 
of the fact that the main tributary of Vardar is called Bulg. Crna ( reka) 
‘black river’, one must conclude that ’’Aiiiog, ’Ageiog comes from *rj.-ks{e)y- 
‘dark, black’, cf. Av. axsaena- ‘dark, black’ from *n-ksey-no-: prefix a- ‘no’ 
and xsay- ‘to be brilliant, to shine', Iran., Dac. IIovtos ’’Ageivos (later Ev£ei- 
vog) ‘Black Sea’ and -ona from *upa, *upolis (diminutive) = Lith. iipe ‘river’, 
upelis (diminutive). The contemporary name of the same Vardar River, the an¬ 
cient Bagdovag/og, Ovagdag'og, BagSagtog (schol. to Ptol.), is derived from 
* sword(o)wori ‘black water’, cf. Goth, swart: G. schwarz ‘black’ from *swor- 
do- and Skt. van f. ‘water’. The second name of the river is also (Daco-) 
Mysian: it was originally the name of the largest tributary of the ’’Agiog, 
whose contemporary name is Crna ‘black’. 

2Abo-oioor)vog, 2ASo-ovioorjvog, 2ASoviorjvog, 2Axovvar]vog, 2Axo-fivorj- 
vog, 2Ado-pvo(o)i]vog as well as 2a)Ao-yx).rjvog are epithets to Asclepius in 
inscriptions found near the spring of Glava Panega (NE from Sofia in 
Bulgaria). The form 2Abr\vog is recorded at the same place as an epithet 
of Asclepius, Hygeia, and Artemis; Saldae-caputenus, Salte-caputenus, an 
epithet of Heros and Silvanus, are also recorded. The suffix -rjvog is used 
to form ethnicons (and adjectives): these epithets are derivatives from top- 
onyms. Glava Panega is the spring of the Zlatna Panega River : in Bul¬ 
garian glava means ‘head; spring’. It is clear that L. -caput{-enus) ‘head; 
spring’ is the translation of the Thracian name, as well as the Bulgarian 
word glava ‘head, spring’ in the name Glava Panega. Thus said-, salt-, 
oAS-, oAt- corresponds to Bulg. zlat(en), Russ, zolotoj ‘golden’ from *g h ol- 
to-, wis{a)- (= -oiarj-, -ovior)-) corresponds to Skt. visam n. ‘water’, vesati 
‘pours out’, and -y.eXQ)r]- corresponds to G. Quelle ‘spring’ from *g w elnd. 

2ovr]T[ovA.rivos\, 2ovixoidr)vog is an epithet of a god (Heros) which is 
mentioned in two inscriptions. This epithet is derived from a place name 
by the suffix -tjvog. The first inscription was found at Akfa-kayrak, which 
in Turkish means ‘white tablet’. Thus 2ovnx\ovk}-, 2ovixovl-, i. e. swetul- 
or switul-, corresponds to OBG svetulu ‘bright’ from *kwoyt-ulo-s. 

Feguag, Pf-.Q/idij (-a)j), PsQ/unvog, I'eq/ievve, I 'eq f iavin was the name of a 
town in the region of Pautalia (contemporary Kjustendil); it is now called 
Saparevska banja and is known for its hot springs. The name is still pre¬ 
served in the name of the Dzerman River (German'stica, 1378 A. D.): gc. > 
dze. Peq/ii], PeQuai is the name of a town near the Dardenelles. Ptolemaeus 
(5, 4, 5) mentions i) Gtoga xo’mvla in Galatia (Asia Minor). The 

fact that rEQ,ua was also called 0%ta (— Gr. DsQ/id n. pi. from Peggo; 
‘hot’) and the fact that there are hot springs in this town clearly show 
that the Thracian word yegg- means ‘hot’ and corresponds to the Gr. fog- 
go? ‘hot’ from IE *g wh erm-. 

Asamus (Pliny), ’Aotigovg (Prise.), ”Aot]ga f. sing, or n. pi. (Theophylac- 
tus Simocatta), Bulg. Osam, is the name of a tributary of the Danube in north 
Bulgaria. Folk etymology has had some influence in v Ao^ga, ’ Aor\gov ?, name¬ 
ly the connection with the Greek adjective doggog. The upper part of Osam 
River is characterized by a stony bed and the river carries stones; also, 
the steep right slope of the river is rocky in many places. The Kamenica 
River, literally ‘stony river’, is near the Osam: such names are typical of 
rivers which have rocky beds or which carry stones. The name Asamus is 
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the same as the name of the Dalmatian town Asamum, which is interpreted 
as ‘stone, rocky place' on the basis of its name Lapida during the Middle 
Ages (Croatian Lapad) from L. lapis, -idis 'stone'. Tims Asamus, Asamum 
are derived from *akmd(n) ‘stone’ or *akm-yo- ‘stony' with an epenthetic 
a , cf. Skt. asman- ‘stone'. 1 

Salmomde (/A; 3rd-4th century A. D.) and palus Salameir (Chronicon 
Roncalense) is the name of a salty lake (or marsh; now called Razelrn ) arid 
of a castle to the south of the delta of the Danube in contemporary north Dob- 
rudja. The same lake and the castle are mentioned in other sources under 
the Greek names ’’AXuvqi?, 'Alpvefc ‘salty lake’ (Proc., Hierocl., Const. Phorph. ; 
Pliny). On the basis of the Greek name, which is a translation of the Da¬ 
cian name, as well as on the basis of the fact that this is a salty lake, the 
meaning of the Dacian name can be established. "AX.uvqis, 'AXpvQts is a de¬ 
rivative of cdjuvQoi ‘salty' from *salmuro-s. Thus the names Salmor-ude, 
palus (lacus) Salameir contain the Dacian adjective *salmur(a)- = Gr. «/.- 
pvQog ‘salty’ : Salmor-ude is a Dacian compositum while palus (lacus) Sala¬ 
meir is the partial Latin translation of the Dacian Salmor-ude. Hence the 
meaning of -ude corresponds to palus ‘marsh' or lacus ‘lake’. Thus the Da¬ 
cian word -ude comes from : udo(r) Gr. vSojq, Umbr. utu(r) ‘water’: the pho¬ 
netic change o (> 6) > e is typical of the Albanian, which is the descendant 
of Daco-Mysian. 

Kqioos (Const. Porph.), Grisia (lord.), Gresia (GR) now Rum. Criful, 
Hung. Kdros, a tributary of the Tisza River. As the contemporary names 
Rum. Criful Negru, Hung. Fekete-kdros (Rum. negru, Hung, fekete ‘black’) 
show, the ancient name can be explained from *k( w )rhso-s ‘black’, cf. Bulg. 
cer from *k( w )rhso-s, Skt. krsna-h ‘black’, etc. 

Anthroponyms and theonyms can also be explained with the help of 
the combinatory method. The following is an example. 

The Thracian (and Phrygian) epithet of Dionysius-Bacchus was SafiaSios 
or 2aj5d£tos ( di shifted into zi in Dacian and Thracian as in Rumanian, a 
phenomenon inherited from the Dacian substratum). The characteristic epi¬ 
thet of this god is Gr. ’EXevfrsQos — ilev&egos ‘free", L. Liber = liber ‘free’. 
Therefore £a0di;ios is identical with the OBCi svobodr free’ from *swob h od( h )io-s. 

The combinatory method can be also applied to the etymology of glos¬ 
ses, as the following example shows: 

The plant which in Dacian is called diiotfia ‘common mullein' (Diosc.) 
is also called diesapter (Pseudo-Ap.). From these two similar names for the 
same plant one may conclude that they are cornposita in which the first 
element is dtea- = dies-, and the second -e,ua and -apter probably are syno¬ 
nyms. The same plant is called A v/vitis in Greek, a derivative from Xv%vo; 
‘lamp, torch’,® also rpkouo? from cpXoyuos ‘flame’, G. Himmel(s)-brand, Fackel- 
kraut, Kbnigs-kerze, Marien-kerze. Jokl (1929) interprets the first member 
of (hio-Efia as a synonym of G. Himmel(s)-brand from IE *di(y)es —- L. 
dies ‘day, light, sky’. He derives the second element from *ews-m/j ‘burning 
(Brand)', a derivative of *ews-o ‘to burn', cf. Gr. evco — L. urb from *ews-b. 
The phonetic changes ew > e, sm > m and /? > a are attested in Dacian 
and Albanian. The second element of dies-apter is derived from a verb with 

1 Cf. also the Iranian names of the rivers in the southern European part of the USSR : 
Osmon, Asmoti, Kamennaja (stony) Asmonka form Iran, asman- ‘stone’. 

2 A plant whose leaves, after they are dried, are used for torches. 
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the meaning ‘to burn’ and is related to Gr. tinzm ‘to light, burn', anzga 
‘wick’, aqnj ‘lighting’. 

(b) The names of rivers usually hide an appellative with the meaning 
of ‘water, river, stream’: this is the most ancient way of forming river 
names. One can explain the name of the Utus River from *udo(r) ‘water’ in 
this way. 

(c) The most ancient names of tribes are often derived from appella¬ 
tives with the meaning of animals-totems of the tribe. 8 Examples are: 

Aao:, (Moi, sing. Aavog, L. Davus ) ‘wolves', cf. Phryg. duos ‘wolf’, OBG 
daviti ‘to choke, to stifle, to strangle’. 

Adxai (Aaxai, Adxoi, Aaxoi, Aaxes; the name is known since the 2nd cen¬ 
tury B.C.) ; this is a later form of the name for the tribe Adoi ; 4 it is 
derived from *d h aw-ko-s which is a derivative from *d h awo-s ‘wolf’: the 
shift aw > a is typical of the Dacian and Albanian languages. 

BefiQvy.Es was the name of a Bithynian tribe which lived on both sides of 
the Bosporus (Ar., Theocr., etc.); it means ‘beavers’, cf. Lith. bebrus, G. 
Biber ‘beaver’ from *b h eb h ra-s. 

Bvovaioi, the name of a Bebrycian tribe (St. Byz.), is related to Gypsy 
buzni ‘goat’, G. Bock ‘buck’ from *b h ugno-. 

In the ethnicon Bv'q&vuoi (Hdt., Thuc., etc.) and in the toponym Bv^dvuov 
we find the name of the tribe Bv^avzes ‘bucks', cf. Av. buza- m. ‘buck’ from 
*b h ugo-s, Arm. buz ‘lamb’. The suffix -(a)vz- is probably = Hitt, -ant- (see 
section 6.2.1). 

Personal names of totem origin are older than the dithematic anthro- 
ponyms. In Thracian both types appear, cf. Bv£as, Bvfris ‘buck’, Aqfvis ‘deer’, 
etc. (see section 4.2.1.2). 

(d) In some cases there are no possibilities for interpretation of proper 
names by these methods. In such cases all we can do is to look for the 
most ordinary meanings on the basis of the comparative-historical method. 
Such interprerations are more or less hypothetical. 

And thus there are a number of glosses and proper names in Thra¬ 
cian, Dacian, and Phrygian whose etymology is certain or very probable. 
This makes it possible to establish the main features of the comparative- 
historical phonology of these languages. Let us analyze their linguistic data 
separately. 


4.2. Thracian 

During the first quarter of the 20th century our knowledge of the 
Thracian language was based on the works of the Viennese scholar Toma- 
schek. Tomaschek (1893-94) tried to collect all the material on this language 
which had been made available up to the end of the 19th century. Mean¬ 
while a great number of Greek and Latin inscriptions and papyri were dis¬ 
covered: in these documents Thracian names were found which to a consi¬ 
derable extent complemented and partially amended the material compiled 


3 Cf. Aavvioi and Bqevuoi, tribes in southern Italy, from IE *d h awno- ‘wolf and b h ren 
to- ‘deer", see Krahe 1955:113; Qeorgiev 1963 c. 

* Cf. Detschew 1957 : 116. 
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by Tomaschek. Some short Thracian inscriptions were also discovered. Further¬ 
more there were new achievements in the studies of the toponymy of 
the southern part of the Balkan Peninsula. In 1957 Detschew’s book Die 
thrakischen Sprachreste was published; it is a collection of all the Thracian 
material. This work completely replaced Tomaschek’s collection and opened 
new possibilities for investigating this language. 

4.2.1. The Thracian Vocabulary 

The Thracian material at our disposal is, altogether, about forty glos¬ 
ses, about 1500 proper names, some short inscriptions from Thrace and 
from the island of Samothrace, and several words which are found in the 
vocabulary of the contemporary Balkan languages. 

The Thracian vocabulary, which was established on the basis of the 
glosses and of the most convincing interpretations of onomastic data, is as 
follows. 3 


42.1.1. Glosses with a Well Established 
or Quite Probable Etymology 

do & ' dxoo'pv/J.ov, nsrglvt], .xF.rnwyiov’ (Diosc.). On the basis of the Greek word Torria- 
schek explained ana from *ak-yd, cf. Lett, ass ‘sharp, pointed'. 

poltvdo; ‘bison, wild bull’ (Aristot.), from *bMn-ent-, cf. Olcel. bolt, OE. hula, G. 
Bulle ‘bull’ from *bHn-en (ox-on), Gr. rpaiid; ‘penis' from b^lno-s or *b>Hnyo-s. The suf¬ 
fix •iv&- corresponds to Slav, -(t- in OBG tele (gen. telpte) ‘calf’ from *tel-ent-, Bulg. bile 
‘young bull’ from *b<Hik-ent-, etc. 

fioia "noh;, city’ (Strabo, St. Byz., Hesych.) from *wriya, cf. Toch. A ri, B riye 
‘city’ from *wriyd. 

pgt(a ‘grain crop, rye" from *wrigh-, cf. Skt. vrlhi-h, Pers. birinf, gurinj, Afghan, 
vrize ‘rice’. 

flovv/n e 'xi&dpa' (Hesych.) from *b h rmko-s, cf. Pol. brzek ‘sound, din', Ukr. brjak 
‘sound, sound of bells’ from *b h nnko-s, Russ, brjacat’ ‘to sound, to resound’; Gr . tpogpiyi 
‘xib-a.no.' (-no-, Aeol.) is from the same root, namely from *bbpm-t-. 

povtos m., fiovr.ov n. ‘a kind of beer made of barley’ (Archil., Hecat.); Pgovroi, float, 
tiov (Hesych.); poirea (-ta n. pi.) rd orsfirpr?. o’ (Atheu., Ar., Hesych.); Pgvto ? comes from 
*b'nruto -, cf. Anglo-Saxon brod, OHG prod ‘broth’, L. de-frutum n. ‘grape juice’. 

yivxnr 'xneas, meat’ (Eust., Herodianus, Hesych., Suid.), yfota = srreoa (Call., Nic) 
from * gotten-to-. 

din-upula (Bessian) = Dac. xtrovpodafi 

iai.po; ‘skin’ (Porph.), cf. Skt. sarman- ‘roof, cover’, Goth, hilms ‘helmet’. 

tfsxoaia ‘pot’ (Pollux; see also Hesych.), cf. Gr. yvzoa "pot" (borrowing from Daco- 
Mysian ?). 

tylas, isi.de (Cboerob.), ifsiia (Phot.), Him (Hesych.) ‘wine’ from s g ll elo-, cf. Skt. hala 
‘brandy, Gr. ydhs ‘pure wine’, Mac. xd).iftos' oivug. ’ A/xsgiae (Hesych.). Probabl}’ from 
*ghe(w)-la ‘juice’, cf. Gr. yv/.oe ‘juice’, yypo; ‘juice’: *g h ew-, *g !l u-. 

oxai.pt] ‘sword, knife’ (Soph., Marc. Ant., Hesych., Phot.) from * skolma , cf. Olcel. 
skolm f. pi. ‘sheath'. 

5 See Jokl 1929; Brandenstein 1936b; Decev 1960; Baric 1954; Detschew 1957; Geor- 
giev 1957b; 1977. 

See sections 4.3.2 and 4.3.3. 
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4.2.1.2. Words Established through Interpretation 
of Proper Names 

Below is a list of those Thracian words which can be established with 
probability from proper names according to the principles mentioned above. 

ait.- ‘goat’ (toponym: Ai(cxij) = Arm. aic, Or. ait ‘goat’. 

ana ‘water, river’ (toponyms Msao-dmov doo;, Burd-apa), cf. Skt. Bp- f. ‘water’, 
OPruss. ape ‘river’. 

apt- ‘white’ (river name: ”.4ofo;, Arzos, Arsus ), cf. Qr. aoyog ‘white’. 
as(a)m- ‘stone’ (name of the Asamas River), cf. Skt, asman- ‘stone’ (see section 4.1). 
psllgv(x)- ‘beaver’ (Befigvxeg, a tribe), cf. Lith. bebrus, OHQ bibar ‘beaver’ from 
*bbeb^ru-s. 

psgya ‘bank, hill, mound, mountain’ (toponyms Begya, -q, Begyovb]), cf. OBG. bregil 
‘bank’, G. Berg ‘mountain’ from *bbergi‘o-s. 

bersa- ‘birch’ (toponym Bersamae), cf. OBG breza ‘birch’ from *bherga. 
fiovgd-, [)ovq r-, burd(o)- ‘ford’ (toponyms Burd-apa, Bovgzov-ds(ov), cf. Bulg., Russ. 
brod ‘ford’. 

figsvr- ‘deer’ (toponyms Bgsrionaoa, Brendice) from *bhrento-, cf. Mess, poevdov 
(vr vd) ‘ eXatpov ’ (Hesych.). 

pv((a)- ‘he-goat’ (cf. the toponym Bvtavuov, the personal names Bv(ag, -avtos, Bv(rjg t 
Bvtos), cf. Av. biiza- m. ‘he-goat’ from *b>wgo-s, Pers. buz ‘goat, he- goat’, Arm. buz ‘lamb’. 
pvg-, (Sovg- ‘man’ (personal names Bovg-xsvuos, Movxa-povg), cf. Alb. bur re ‘man’. 
ysgp- ‘hot’ (toponyms : Fsguag, Fsgui), Fsopavla), cf. Gr. ihgpog ‘hot’ from *gwhermo-s. 
■Sita, -ditoe ‘fortress’ (toponyms Burtu-dizos, Bovgiov-dstov, Oru-disza, Tarpudizos), 
cf. OPers. dida- ‘fortress’ from *dhighd, Gr. xeX/og n. ‘fence’ from *d h eygh-os. 
dams ‘deer’ (personal name Agsng), cf. Alb. dial, dreni ‘deer’. 

sop-, sip-, esb- ‘horse’ (personal names Esbenus, Eopevsiog, Etjlsvis, Hezbenus) from 
*ekwo-s ‘horse’, cf. L. equinus ‘belonging to a horse’, Lith. asvlenis ‘stallion’. 

CcU(5(a)-, oaX8-, na/.z- ‘yellow, golden’ (ethnicon Eaiho-oviarjvog, Eai8o-pvo(o)t]yog, etc.), 
see section 4.1. 

-tsrqg, -(eng (personal names Av/.ov-(svqg, Aia-(svig, Muca-senus, etc.) from ’'genes, 
cf. Gr. -ysvrjg in Aio-ysrqg, etc. 

(qg- — OBG zverl ‘beast’ and (qgivb- ‘{hjolov' which corresponds exactly to the Bul¬ 
garian diminutive zveri < *ghwer-ent-, a diminutive from OBG zverl. 

xs/J.q ‘spring’ ( Eaido-yshj- ‘golden spring’, toponyms Kii/.q, KsUai) from *gu>elnd, cf. 
OHG quella, G. Quelle ‘spring’ from *gwelna, Gr. AslXoi, AsUoi, a spring in Sicily, from 
*gwelno-, cf. Detschew 1957 :238. See Section 4.1. 

-ysv&(o(], -cent(us) ‘child, son’ (personal names AvAov-xsr&og, Aulu-centus, Bsi&v-xsv&og, 
Bitki-centus, Dias-centus, Efta-centus), cf. OBG cgdo ‘child’. 

f iovy.a-, muca- (uoxa-) ‘family, kin’ (personal names Movxa-povg, Movxa-tsng, Movxa- 
xsr&og, Muca-por, etc.), cf. Iran. *muka-, Ossetan muggae ‘family’, muggag ‘kin’. 

-pans, -navg (Vita-paus) = Att. navg ‘child, son’, Horn. na(F)ig. 

-por, -porus, -nogig, -nogag, novoig ‘boy, son’ (personal names Muca-por, Nato-porus, 
Aviov-nooig, Aals-nogig, Muca-pora). cl. L. puer ‘boy, young man’, Marci-por, Mdrci-puer, 
Nae-por, Oli-por, names of slaves, Dac. per ‘son’, see below (and Dac.). 

npo- ‘king’ CP/joog, name of a Thracian king) from *reg~, cf. L. rex, Skt. raja ‘king", 
nahv-s ‘spring' Acta SS. Sept. 5,35 : (Ealxvg xfj xwpy ovopa. "Eii.rjv yimooa jigvov dv 
avxqv psxaipgdosxo stai yag iioauov povyovoi ciip&ovsg nqyal), cf. Lith. Sdlti ‘to flow". 
nsgpp (river name Esgutj, Syrtnus; toponym Eegptj), cf. Skt. sdrma-h ‘flow'. 
nxaip-, oxai- 'left' (tribal name Exaiol, ExaiPoai ; toponym Sxaiog noxapog) = Gr. 
nxai(F)og ‘left’. 
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axcutitj- (toponym 2xcuixr)-av\r\ ; ethnicon 2xaxTo-stao?]voi), cf. Gr. ox&mw ‘to dig'. 
novrjxovX(a)-, aomxovUa-) = OBG svetulu ‘shining’, see section 4.1. 
ojxaga ‘spear’ (personal names 2itaga-boxos, 2nag-xay.oc, Spartacus), cf. L. sparus, 
spamrn ‘short spear’, E. spear. 

oxgvp-cov, ozgvai] ‘stream, river’ (river name 2r gvudiv) from *srum-, cf. E. stream. 

-av\r\ (toponym 2xaicxr)-ov).rj) = Gr. v).r) ‘forest’. 

aug(o)-, aovga- ‘hero, warrior’ (personal names 2ovga-xgaXts, I'vqo-teqi};) from *kuro-s, 
cf. Skt. sura- ‘hero, warrior’, Av. sura- (and Dacian). 

wis(a)- (- ovioat-otaarj-, -viar/-, -jrvag-) ‘water (river)’ (ethnicons J ’Sa/.do-ovioogvos, 2aiSo- 
oiaagvoc, 2a).zo-(lvogvos from SaXSo-oiatj-, 2a?.zo-/ivof]- ‘gold water’), cf. Skt. visam ‘poisom 
water’, vesati ‘overflows’, river names Wisara, Wisara ‘Weser’, Wiesaz (Germany) < 
*Visantia from *wis-, *weys-. 

*uto~f>uta ‘water’ (cf. tjtus, OiStcos river name) from *udo(r), cf. Gr. vScog ‘water\ 
The most characteristic features of the comparative-historical phonolo¬ 
gy of the Thracian language, as determined by the most reliable etymologies 
of the glosses and of proper names, are given in Table 6. 


Table 6 

Characteristic Features of Thracian 


Indo-European 

i 

Thracian 

; 

e 

e 

0 

a 

ci 

(a >) e(d), dial, a 

e 

?>i 

0 

of>u 

aw 

au 

ew 

eu 

n, m 

un, um (on, om) 

r. 1 

ur, ul (or, ol) 

T(enues) 

TA(spiratae) 

M(ediae) 

T 

MA 

M 

k’ 

s. f> 

g'. g' h . 

z, d(d) 

tt, (dt, d'H) 

St 

S’, -s- 

s 

sw- 

s- 

sr- 

str 

wr 

br (ft) 


4.2.1.3. The Thracian Inscriptions 

The Thracian inscriptions are discussed in detail in my book Georgiev 
1977: 105-152. Here we shall deal only briefly in order to point out the 
possibilities for interpreting these inscriptions: actually the interpretation of 
the inscriptions cannot be considered to be absolutely reliable since the 
scarcity of the linguistic material does not permit of the application of the 
combinatory method. 
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4.2.1.3.1. The Inscription on the Gold Ring from Ezerovo 

In 1912 a gold ring with an inscription on it was found in a Thracian tomb near the 
village of Ezerovo (district of Plovdiv). The Greek letters in this inscription are typical of 
the Greek writing from the 5th and 6th centuries B. C.; there are no spaces between the 
words (scriptio continua). On the basis of archaeological data it can be assumed that this 
ring is from the first half of the 5th century B. C. Thus far more than twenty attempts at 
interpretation have been published but not one can be accepted as completely convincing. 

The gold ring and the other gold and bronze objects found in the tomb indicate that 
this was the burial of a person on which so-called prothesis was performed : a solemn expo¬ 
sure of the corps before the burial according to Thracian custom. 

The Thracians were accustomed to burying the wife together with the deceased hus¬ 
band. Herodotus says the following about the eminent (and rich) Thracians (oi xaxv.xsgtis 
Kgi)oxcorala>v) (V5): 

sysi yvvaixae sxaaxo; .-r oV.de' snsav a>v xis avxcov aixo&dvr], xgiois yivsvu psydXr) rwv yv- 
vaixwv xai tpiXcov osiovbai iayvgai :xsgi zovSs, rjxix avxicov sipiXisro itab.or a v:r <> xov dvdgos 
1 1 d’av xgi&fj xai upri&fj, iyxeoiuao&sToa v.xn xs dv8gmv xai yvvaixcov orpdgsxai is xor xdrpov 
vno xov oixgioxdxov scovxijs, acpay&sToa 8s ow&djttsxcu rep avdgl. ai 8s aXXai ovfi'yogtjr /.isydXpv 
rctnsvvraf ovst8o; ydg n<( i xovxo /tsyiarov yivsxai. 

It could be assumed that the ring was prepared especially for the solemn exposure 
and that the content of the inscription was closely related to this Thracian custom. On the 
basis of these considerations the inscription can be interpreted in the following way: 

PoXiorsrs, an(r) vsgs («) rsa x(i), iXxea, vtjaxo aga£sa 85 /wav xtXs£vaxau, it] sga'Q ijXxa. 

‘Rolisten, 1 your (?) young wife, the chosen, am dying by the side of (you = near 
you) my lying in peace, (1) who brought up the children.’ 

PoXtoxsys (vocative) is the name of the deceased husband. Similar addresses to the 
deceased are very frequently found in Greek inscriptions on tombs. Cf. the personal (Daci¬ 
an) name 'Pcolr/s ; o — co. 

ao(v) = OBG azu, Lith. as (el), Av. azam ‘I’. 

nere or ner(i) — Khotanian nard, nari, Skt. nari ‘spouse, wife’, Av. ndiri ‘spouse’- 
Skt. liar- ‘man', Alb. njeri ‘man’; £(?) = Alb. e, copulative article (?). 

nea = Gr. via ‘new, young’. 

t(i) or f = Alb. ty, t‘, te. Rum. ti ‘tibi, tuus’. 

ilte-a from *wltd-yd pass. part, with the postpositive article = Skt. vrtd f. from 
Vfta- ‘chosen’. 

vr/axo = Gr. dvr/oxco ‘I die’: dhn dn n ; o — co. 

aga£ea = ? a(r) ga'Cs-a ‘by the side’; a(r) preposition, oa;r from IE *roge(y) loc. sing, 
from *rogi- = Ve d. raji- f. Tine, direction’, cf. Low G. reke f. ‘order’; -a postpositive ar¬ 
ticle (?). 

5o = L. do, Lith. do, Anglo-Saxon to ‘to’ from *d(h)o, OBG, Bulg. do from *d(h)o; 
0 = 1o. 

peav = L. rneum acc. m. from *meyo-m; -n from -m before t-, o > a. 

xds-£vstxai.i, a compound word from uXs ‘calmly’, cf. Lith. tyliis, tylas ‘calm’, and 
Cvuxap ‘asleep, deceased’ = Skt. supta-m acc. ‘asleep’ pass. part, form sup- ‘to sleep’. 

it/ (i. e., yd) = Gr. ij ‘who’ from *ya, cf. Phryg. io;, Gr. 6; ‘who’, OBG ja f. ‘this, 
who'; j;. 

v.oa'c = sniay xixra. GeaoaXoi (Hesych.) is probably a Thracian word in a Thessalian 
dialect, cf. also Phryg. agoi, see section 4.4.1.2. 

fjXra, probably from i: al-to 3rd pers. pret. mcd. from *al-, cf. L. alo ‘bring up, edu. 


cate’. 



This interpretation provides the following data about the comparative-historical pho¬ 
nology of Thracian: IE a )> Thrac. ??; IE <5 > Thrac. a; IE o)> Thrac. o; IE g’(h) > Thrac. a 
(= z)\ IE intervocalic s^>z; IE (=_v) but intervocalic y has disappeared; IE -m — 

Thrac. -tn but -n before t-\ IE iV l (w)n- > Thrac. n-. 


4.2.1.3.2. The Inscription on the Gold Ring from Duvanlii 

A gold ring with the figure of a horseman on it, which was found on the left hand 
of a skeleton in a tomb near the village of Duvanlii near Plovdiv, has the following in¬ 
scription written on it: 

HYS IH . AEAE 

MEZHX AT' ' ' ' 

The first line is placed above the figure of the man and the second is under the 
horse. Several of the letters between IH and AEAE are illegible. This text can be interpret¬ 
ed in the following way: 

Thracian text: Hvs, trj ... dsl.s, il le£r,v At. 

Translation : ‘All powerful (or quick), help.. .keep, (oh) Horseman Zsv (voc.)’. 

Me'Crjv ----- nom.- voc., which is under the figure of the horseman, is the name of the 
Thracian god-horseman; it corresponds to the name (epithet) of the Messapian god 
Menzana (iupiter), to whom horses were offered as a sacrifice. Both names are derived 
from * mendy-an ‘horseman’, a derivative of *mendi(o)~ ‘horse’; they are related to Alb. 
mez- ‘stallion’ and Rum. (Dac.) tnlnz ‘stallion’. The shift d > tj (= &) is attested in Thra¬ 
cian. 

,jvg = Horn. r)is ‘good, brave, noble’, Skt, ayu-h ‘lively, agile; m., god of vital power’ 
from *dyu-s ; Thrac. rjve is voc. like Skt. dyauh, gauh, nauh, rah, bhuh, dhih, where the 
vocative is the same as the nominative. 

it] ‘help’ from *yewe imperat. with w disappearing between two identical vowels and 
contraction, cf. L. iavo, OL. iovo ‘to help’ from *yewd, Skt. yuyoti ‘keeps away, wards 
off, separates’. 

Se/.s = dais, see below. 

At voc. from Thrac. * At; (or . hr) = Tarentinian Ale, Alessap. Zis, cf. Gr. Zsv?, dial. 
Zijs, Alb. pergn-di ‘god’. 


4.2.1.3.3. The Inscription 
on Four Silver Vessels from Duvanlii 

Four silver vessels which were found in a tomb and which contained 
the dust and bones of the deceased have the following inscription carved 
on them: 

AAAAAEME 

This text can be interpreted as follows: 

An, da /is ,ue ‘Earth, protect (keep — hold ?) me!’ 

da -- Gr. (Pel.) da ‘earth’, cf. Dor. Ad-ucinjn, Att. Zbr.Htfar)Q, Alb. dhe 
‘earth’, Gr. x&wv ‘earth’. 

dale imperat., cf. Cymr. data ‘to hold', Hitt, data-, daliya- ‘to leave 
(in peace)’. 

/is — Gr. (e)iis. Alb. me ‘me’. 
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4.2.1.3.4. The Inscription on a Vase from the Island of Samothrace 

The following text is inscribed on a vase found in a sanctuary on the 
island of Samothrace: 

AINTOAE = Arv, toXe. 

A similar text was found on three other vessels from the same sanc¬ 
tuary ( AENTOAE two times). AJN is also found on other vessels. Thrac.(?) 
Aiv corresponds to OBG dini ‘day’, and this name corresponds to Gr. Zevs, 
cf. the Macedonian toponym Aiv-dQv/j,rj literally ‘a forest of Zeus’. The text 
Aiv, role is = Tupiter, tolle’, cf. L. tolle, imperative from tollo (*tlnd, OL. 
tulo) ‘to raise, to take, to take away’. The meaning of the text on the 
object dedicated to the god is: ‘Zeus, take (this gift)’. 


4.2.2. Characteristic Features of the Thracian Language 

In 1952 Decev in his “Characteristics of the Thracian language” (= De¬ 
cev 1960) attempted to provide a completely new interpretation of the da¬ 
ta on the Thracian comparative-historical phonology. His theory is the fol¬ 
lowing: the comparative-historical phonology of Thracian is the same as 
the phonology of the “Pelasgian” (pre-Greek) language. The basic phonolo¬ 
gical features are the following: a change of o to a, a shift of the syl¬ 
labic liquids and nasals into ur, ul, un, urn, a consonant shift, a change of 
the so-called palatals into s, z or p, d, and delabialization of the labiove- 
lars. Moreover, Decev (1960: 198-200) thought that Thracian was the result 
of the crossing of Etruscan or an Etruscoid language with Iranian: . .the 

Indo-Europeans who mixed with the Etruscans or Etruscoids and bred the 
Thracian people belonged to an Iranian tribe...”. 

Undoubtedly, this theory has certain erroneous assumptions, as was 
pointed out by all the reviews of the book, especially in the detailed review 
by the Iranicist Abaev (1954). Decev’s basic mistake is that he does 
not consider Thracian to be a specific IE language—-as all linguists do — 
but thinks it is an iranized non-IE language. 

First of all there is no reason to consider Thracian to be the result 
of iranization because there is a considerable difference between the compara¬ 
tive-historical phonologies of the two languages: IE vowels e and e were 
preserved in Thracian while they were shifted into a, a in Iranian; IE vow¬ 
el d was preserved in Thracian while it was shifted into a in Iranian; IE 
syllabic r, l, r;, n o i appear in Thracian as ur, ul, un, um while we find dr 3 , 
a, am, an 'in Iranian; l was preserved in Thracian while it was shifted into 
r in Iranian, etc. 

Furthermore, there is no reason to assume that an Etruscan or Etrus¬ 
coid population lived in the northern part of the Balkan Peninsula. Decev’s 
assumption is based on Kretschmer’s (1940-43: 213-218) hypothesis of “an 
Indo-Germanic-Raeto-Tyrrhenian ’ language community. In his attempt to 
preserve his theory that the primitive home of the Indo-Europeans was in 
north Germany, and on the basis of the IE elements in Etruscan, Kretsch¬ 
mer assumed the existence of an Indo-Germanic-Raeto-Tyrrhenian language 
community which later had split up into Indo-European and “Raeto-Tyr- 
rhenian". This hypothesis is erroneons (see section 3.3.2). 
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In spite of the defficiencies mentioned, Decev’s basic conception is cor¬ 
rect. In Thracian toponymy there are obvious vestiges of a language in 
which there had been a consonant shift. This is clear from the investiga¬ 
tions of the ancient names of the rivers in the eastern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

AAgvg (Hdt.), Ietems (Pliny), Iatrus (lord.), now called Jantra (the up¬ 
per part is called Etar), a tributary of the Danube in north Bulgaria, comes 
from *etru-s (or *etro-s) ‘quick, violent’, cf. OHG atar ‘acer, sagax, celer’ 
from *etro-, Lett, atrs ‘quick’, Lith. (dial.) atrus ‘violent’ from *atru-s. The 
open e (=ci) from IE e appeared as a, ja, e (Daco-Mysian influence). 

’Agzdvrjg (Hdt.), a southern tributary of the Danube probably near the 
Jantra, cf. Skt. ardati ‘(it) flows’, Gr. cigSco ‘to water’, agddviov ‘vessel for 
water’. Cf. ’Agzdvqg, a river in Bithynia (Scylax), now called Kabakoz, ’Ag- 
ravif xgtjvri vno ’Agpevicov (Hesych.). 

’Agziaxog (Hdt.), ’Agxdxyg, *Aozaxog (Theoph. contin.), a tributary of the 
"Eftgog River in Thrace, later Tov'Qog, cf. ’Agzavtjg, 'Agdqoxog, god of the 
river (Hesiod.). Cf. ’Agzaxtr), the original home of the Lestrigonians ( Odyssey 
X, 108) near Kyzikos (Ar., Orph.), see ’AgzdvTjg. 

v AzXag (Hdt.), a tributary to the Danube in contemporary northeast Bul¬ 
garia between the Black Sea and the "A&gvg River (now called Jantra), from 
*AzvXa{g) < *Adu-l(y)a = G. Attel, a tributary of the Danube in Bavaria 
(* Adulyd ), and Lett. Adula, the name of a river. On the disappearance of 
the unstressed vowel cf. Thrac. SxafialaToi > ExaBXaici, llaxagog > Patrus, 
Egzagadoxog > Emigdoxog. 

’AxeXcoog, \4%eXa>r, ”A%eXov (Leo Grammaticus, Georgius Amartolus, 
Georgius Monachus; 927 A.D.), a small river near Anchialos (now called Po 
morie) in northeast Thrace. The initial form probably was *’AzeX-co(v), a de¬ 
rivative from axeX- < IE *dk w -eL- ‘water’, cf. Gr. a : uneX-d>v ‘vineyard’ from 
dfxneXog ‘vine’, xong-mv ‘dung-heap’ from xongog ‘dung’. The name of this 
river is related to the river names Pel. ’AxeXcgog, Phryg. (Lyd.) ’AxsXijg, ’Axe- 
Xrjg, L. Aquilo, Lith. Akele, cf. Phryg. axa/.a ‘water’. 

Tgavog, a river which flows into Brnovtg Lake in Thrace, recorded in 
Herodotus, corresponds to the name of the Agafiog, Agaog River, L. Dravus, 
Draus, now called Drava, a tributary of the Danube in Yugoslavia. This 
name is derived from *drowo-s ‘stream, river’. 

Utus (Pliny), a tributary to the Danube in Bulgaria, now called Vit ; 
Ovzcog (Proc.), Uto (I A] ND\ TP; lord.), a village or town at the mouth of 
the Vit. This name is derived from *udd(r) ‘water’; the Thracian form was 
*iltd, later *utu (o>«); on the lack of the final r cf. Mac. udrj = Gr. 
aiftr'iQ, Skt. pita = Gr. nazr/g, etc. 

Similar peculiarities are recorded in personal names and toponyms: 
Mrj-zaxog = Mq-doxog, 2nag-zaxog — Ezzaga-doxog. The etymology of these 
names is clear; the second element corresponds to Gr. -doxog in personal 
names such as Aauo-doy.og, f)eo-doxog ; Thrac. onaga- corresponds to the L. 
spams, sparum ‘short spear’; Jfa is the name of the Thracian ‘goddess- 
mother’. 

A'ev&tjg is a Hellenized form from *g h ew-te(r) (or -ta-s), cf. Skt. hota = 
Av. zaotar- ‘priest’ from *g h ew-te(r). 

rieoivdog (Hdt., etc.), netgiv&og (Mimnermus), a town on the coast of 
Propontis, cf. Skt. parvata- ‘mountain’ from *pervn-to-, Hitt, peruna- ‘rock’. 
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This consonant shift is also confirmed by the etymology of some Thra¬ 
cian words: 

fiohvS-og ‘bison, wild bull’ = Thrac. * bal(l)-inth- is derived from *b h ln- 
ent-{-ent > -inth-), cf. G. Bulle ‘bull’ from *b h ln-en. This gloss is especially 
important because it shows that the change /> ul (ol) appears together 
with the consonant shift t > th. 

ftevvxog ‘y.i&dga = Pol. brzqk, Ukrainian brjak ‘sound, din’ from : ''b h rtnko-s, 
Gr. (Aeol.) (p6g,ut.y^ ‘mftaga’ from *b h rm-i-. This gloss is important because 
the consonant shift b h > b and k > kh is combined with the change m > un. 

y.eUrj ‘spring’ from *g w elna — G. Quelle ‘spring’, see section 4.1. 

The IE diminutive suffix -ent- appears in Thracian in the form -inth- 
(-enth-) as in Pelasgian. This suffix corresponds to a suffix in Slavic, cf. 
OBG kozilei (gen. koz/leje) > Bulg. kozle, a diminutive from OBG kozilu, 
Bulg. kozel ‘he-goat’, Bulg. valce ‘wolf-cub’ from *wlk w -ent. In Bulgarian 
and Serbocroatian, as well as in other Slavic languages, this suffix is used 
to form hypocoristic names (diminutives), cf. Bulg. Petar ‘ZZergo?’, dial. 
Petre, gen. (acc.) Petrete, Kiro, dial. Kire, gen. (acc.) Kirete, Stoino, dial. 
Stoine, gen. (acc.) Stoinete, Serb. Mile, gen. acc. Milela, in which -e and 
-et- come from -ent- or -qt-. These forms have exact parallels in Thracian, for 
instance: 

flohv&os ‘bison, wild bull’ from *b h ln-ent-, cf. Bulg. bice ‘young bull’ 
from *b h uk-ent-, diminutive from bik ‘bull’, see section 4.2.1.1. 

'Qm-tvb- — Bulg. zvere ‘small beast’ from * g h zver-ent-, diminutive from 
*g h wer ‘beast’. 

BovQrjs, Biz-ens from *b h ag-ent-s ‘kid’, cf. Av. baza- ‘buck’, 
Pers. buz ‘goat, buck’, Arm. buz ‘lamb’. These Thracian names are diminu¬ 
tives (hypocoristics) from Bv£og, Bvi;ag from *b h ago- ‘buck’. 

Aoo'Q-ivOiig, AoQ'r-evd'rjg is a diminutive (hypocoristic) of Aog'Qag, Aogoag, 
Dor son from *d ll rs-, cf. Gr. Gaga sag, Qgaomv, QgaovAog, Ogaavvvtjg. 

These examples clearly show that in the eastern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula a population existed which spoke an Indo-European language 
whose characteristic feature was the consonant shift. In this respect this 
language is, on the one hand, similar to Armenian and, on the other, similar 
to Pelasgian. The ancestors of the Armenians came from the Balkan Pe¬ 
ninsula. 

But other toponyms from the Balkan Peninsula preserve the voiced and 
the unvoiced occlusive consonants without change. The following river 
names are examples of this: 

' Eglycov , ’ Egiycbv , a left tributary of the 'A£iog River in Macedonia 
(Strabo, Arr.), now called Crna. One may conclude from the contemporary 
name Crna ‘black’ that ’Egtymv is derived from *(e)reg w - ‘dark’, cf. Gr. 
sgsbog ‘darkness’, Arm. erek ‘night’. This toponym is Proto-Phrygian. 

Avyirog (Arr.), probably a tributary to the ’’Iorgog in the region of the 
Triballians. This name means literally ‘marshy’ and is related to lith. Liiginas 
a lake, liugas ‘marshy place, marsh’, lugai ‘pool’, Lugas a lake; IE g is 
preserved. This hydronym is (Daco)-Mysian. 

Zahi-vdr]o(o)6g (Soph., Hdt., Xen., etc.), the name of a place on the 
coast, of a river, and of a town, now called Midia, on the Black Sea in 
eastern Thrace. This name comes from *salm-udes-(yo-) ‘salt water’, cf. Gr. 
dlurj ‘salt water, sea water’ and vdog n. ‘water’: IE d is preserved. This 
topomym is (Daco-)Mysian. 
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'Ohyavoz (St. Byz.), a tributary to the 'Ahdx,umv, = Lett, valgans ‘moist’ 
from *wolg-. This hydronym is Macedonian. 

These pecularities are also attested in some proper names and glosses, 
cf. for instance: 

’Avd-dgai.uos "Ewea 6Sot\ a city in southeastern Macedonia or southwest¬ 
ern Thrace, from ava- ‘nine’ < *enwp ( g. > a) and -8eai.uos ‘road’ from 
*drm-yo-s. This name is of Macedonian origin. 

Aua-Soxos, Ma-doxoe, cf. Gr. -80x05 from v doko-. 

, 'E8eo(a)a, a town in Macedonia, now called Bulg. Voden ‘watery’, from 
*wedes- ‘water'. This name is of Macedonian origin. 

’Odrjooos (Scymnus, Strabo, Pliny, etc.), 5 O8io(o)os (inscriptions), now 
called Varna, on the Black Sea in eastern Mysia, from *udes-yo -; cf. Gr. 
vdcs n. ‘water’. This name is of (Daco-)Mysian origin. 

Aiv-dev/ui] from *din ‘day, Zeus’ and * drama (- o-s?), cf. Gr. Sqv/uos 
‘copse, thicket’. This toponym may be Macedonian or Proto-Phrygian. 

The above leads to the following conclusion: in the eastern part of the 
Balkan Peninsula two Indo-European languages were stratified; one was 
obviously more ancient and had a consonant shift and the other preserved 
the voiced and voiceless stops without change. 

In order to define these languages it is necessary to analyze some of 
the less known ancient Balkan languages (Daco-Mysian and Pnrygian) and 
to establish their connections with Albanian and Armenian. 


4.3 . Dacian or Daco-Mysian 

4.3.1. The Distribution of the Dacian and Thracian Toponyms 

Before analyzing the Thracian and Dacian linguistic material one fact 
of paramount importance should be stressed with reference to the distribu¬ 
tion of the toponyms. The most typical toponyms in Dacia, Moesia (= Mysia), 
and Thrace are the three types of compound names whose second members 
are the words dava (or deva) ‘town’, para ‘river (?)’, and bria ‘town’, for 
instance: Acidava, Baridava, Sacidaba; Bessapara, Keignaga, Tranapara; 
MsorjopQLa, riohvubQLa, Erjlv/ubgia (see sections 5.1-2). 

There are 46 (or 51) toponyms with dava (or deva). Their distribution 
is as follows: 28 (or 29), i. e., more than half are found in Dacia, 9 (or 10) 
in Moesia Inferior and Scythia Minor, and 7 (or 8) in Dacia Mediterranea, 
i. e., in the central northern part of the Balkan Peninsula. There is only 
one in Thrace, Pulpudeva, however this town was named after the Mace¬ 
donian king Philip II, in Greek (Pdinno-nofos and in Thracian Pulpu-deva 
‘town of Philip’. This means that the only example in Thrace of this type 
of toponyms was introduced from the central part of the peninsula. Thus 
the toponyms with dava (deva) are typical of Dacia, rarely found in 
Moesia, and not found in Thrace (see Map 1). 

There are 42 (or 51) toponyms with para. This type of toponyms is 
found only in Thrace (and in the neighboring regions); it is completely 
lacking north of the Danube, in Dacia. 

There are 14 (or 17) toponyms with bria. This type is found only in 
Thrace. It is completely lacking north of the Danube, in Dacia. 
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The large number of these toponyms and their specific distribution 
allow the following conclusion to be made. Thrace and Dacia were popu¬ 
lated by ethnical communities which spoke two different Indo-European 
languages. This conclusion is confirmed by the analysis of the Dacian 
(Daco-Mysian) and Thracian linguistic material. 

The ancient authors did not have a definite idea about the linguistic 
situation in the area to the north of Greece. They often used the term 
“Thracian" for everything north of the Aegean region up to the Carpathian 
mountains. However, there are “localized” glosses: if a gloss is given as 
being “Dacian”, this means that it is Dacian and not Thracian. But if a 
gloss is indicated as Bessian or Maidian — the Bessians and the Maidians 
lived in western Thrace — then we have to consider it to be Thracian. 

■ The geographical distribution of the proper names (place names and 
personal names) also helps in distinguishing Dacian from Thracian. 

4.3.2. The Dacian Vocabulary 

Dacian is known to us through about 60 glosses (names of plant 
mentioned by Dioscorides and Pseudo-Apuleius), several hundreds of proper 
names, and a short inscription (See Detschew 1957; Georgiev 1964a, 1977: 
194-9). 

The Dacian vocabulary, which was established on the basis of the 
glosses and the most reliable interpretation of proper names, is as follows: 

4.3.2.1. Glosses with a Certain or Highly Probable Etymology 

adila ‘rpoiviy.sov, iovApov' (Pseudo-Ap.) may be explained on the basis of its synonyms 
in Greek from *aydh-ilo- ‘burning > red’, cf. Gr. aife ‘to light up, kindle’, aldt/eis ‘smoky, 
sooty, burning, blazing’, etc.; ay^> Dac. a as in Albanian. 

amalusta (v. 1. amolusta, amulusta) ‘camomile’ (Pseudo-Ap.): due to the aromatic 
scent of camomile the Dacian word is correctly connected with Alb. anibdl, etnbel (f. with 
the article e ambla) ‘tasty, sweet, pleasant’. 

povS6b/.a ‘ jlov-y).<»ooov ': Pisani (1957) proved that the Dacian word fiov-da&J.a (or bu- 
dama instead of *budadla : M instead of AA or A A) which in Greek is called ftov-yiwcoov, 
in Latin lingua bubula, in French langue de boeuf, comes from *gwow-dt}gh(w-e)la, lit¬ 
erally ‘bull’s tongue’: -ba-frla, *-dadla corresponds to OL. dingua, Goth, tuggo, E. tongue. 
Thus the IE labiovelar gw before an 0 was labialized in Dacian during the 1st, 2nd or the 
3rd century A. D. 

Say.iva ‘a type of anemone’ is also called kvy.ov y.aotila ‘wolf’s heart’ by Dioscorides. 
Thus bdy.iva comes from *dhawkino-, an adjective from *di‘aw-ko-s ‘wolf’, cf. Phryg. Sdo; 
‘wolf’, OBG daviti ‘to choke (as a wolf)’ from *dhaw-. 

-dela, -St]Xa, -Sd(/.)a, -zila, -tilia ‘herb’ from *d’iel-, *z’iel-<^l E *ghel(i)yo-m (or -a). 
The Dacian word -dela is the second member of several names of herbs; dio-dela, zio- 
dela, Sovdt-dqAa, rsv-Si/.a, izgid-3d(l)a, usa-zila, usa-tilia (Diosc., Pseudo-Ap.). On the basis 
of this the Dacian word is explained as ‘herb’ and is connected with the OBG zelije 
‘cabbage’, Russ, zel’e ‘herb’ from *gheliyo-m, Phryg. Ce/.xia ‘cabbage, grass’. 

diesapter, see section 4.1. 

Sieaspa, see section 4.1. 

bititeiva (Diosc.), dielina (Pseudo-Ap.) ‘henbane’. Due to the pale color of its leaves 
this plant is called ‘the pale one, the white one’ in many languages, cf. Bulg. bljan ‘hen- 



bane’ from *b h el-no-s and bunika ‘henbane’ from *b h l-n-ika, which are related to Bulg. 
bjal ‘white’ < OBG belli from *bhelo-s, G. Bilsenkraut, Gall, pslerovvxia ‘henbane’ from 
Celt. *belo- ‘bright, white’< IE *bh e lo-. On this basis Detschew (1957:546) correctly 
explains Dac. SuiJ.stva, dielina as being from *dhel-(e)ino- (or -a) — Arm. delin ‘greyish, 
white, pale’. 

Svv ‘nettle’: it was established long ago that <57!*' originally was the participle neuter 
*du-nt ‘burning’ , which corresponds to Skt. dunoti ‘(he) burns hot’. Nettle is called 
‘burning’ in many languages, for instance in L. urtica ‘nettle’ from tiro ‘burn’. 

£ijva ‘hemlock’ (Diosc.), a poisonous plant (Gr. axolvovoa, Solta, naqakvai;, ovXojisrov 
or Srjioeaa), comes from *gyena and corresponds exactly to Skt. jyanay- f., Av. zytinay-, 
zyana- f. (Pers. zijan) ‘harm’. 

xivovftou.a ‘Bryonia aiba’: on the basis of the Greek name pqX-cobqov, a derivative 
from ;irj).ov ‘apple’, and Lith. stin-obuolas, literally ‘dog apple’, from *kun-abdlo-s, the 
Dacian word was explained by Tomaschek and Jokl as being from *kun-dbolo- (or -a). 
The Dacian (closed) o (from IF. a) is written in Gr. as ov. IE o>Dac. o‘ or 0 (= oi) was 
the earlier stage of Alb. e from 6 . Considering that the lists of synonyms given by Dio- 
scorides could be from the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. one may conclude that the interme¬ 
diate stage oi, respectively o, had already been attained during the 3rd century A. D. 

xoaddpa ‘siotapo-ysltiov’ (a kind of reed) comes, like the Greek word xcoxauo-ystuav, 
literally ‘water neighbor, i. e., (what grows) along the river’, from IE *afo»a-domi} (or 
*domo-, respectively *dhgmn), literally ‘whose habitat is the water’. The first member of 
tiiis compound word is related to L. aqua ‘water’. The second element corresponds to Gr. 
Souos or 3‘house’ or the Skt. dhaman- n. ‘dwelling-place’, Gr. ftcufios’ oVAa, axxdqos, 
cpmia (Hesych.) from *dham-yo-s. As to the shift o (from d) > oa because of a (or e) in 
tiie following syllable cf. Rum. roatd ‘wheel’ from L. rota(m) (Dacian substratum). But it 
could also be assumed that ko is = kw, a labiovelar preserved before an a during the 1st 
century A. D. 

r.oxicna. (v. 1. y.oxijaxa) ‘couch grass’ (Diosc.), as was established by Detschew (1957 : 
552), corresponds to Czecli kot’ata ‘kitten’ (pi. from kote) which refers to the cylindrical 
flowers of the willow, the birch, and the so-called cereals, which belong to the same 
family as couch grass. Czecli kote, pi. kot’ata ‘kittens on the trees’ from Slavic *kotq, gen. 
*kotete is the diminutive from kotu ‘cat’ = L. cattas, catta ‘wild cat’. Dac. zoxtaxa pro¬ 
bably was derived from an older *kate(n)t-d (att >Dac. at?): e~g>ia before a in the 
following syllable, cf. L. petra(m) > Rum. piatra (Dacian substratum). 

y(o)vniovvrjnovi-i ‘ cpoivty.sov , xQv&uoy’ (Diosc.) may be explained on the basis of the Greek 
names mentioned by Dioscorides (2, 167) : xavXbv oju&a/j,aior, vjxoxidqxpvgor, vnsqosibfj. Dac. 
y.{o)vgiovvt]Y.ovi,i ‘the reddish (plant)’ comes from *krwen-iko- and corresponds to Buig. ter- 
venikav ‘reddish’, a derivative from terven ‘red’ from *kfw-eno-. 

Iiavxia (v. !. ixavxoia, Diosc.), mantua ( Pseudo-Ap.) ‘black-berry’: Alb. man, dial. mand, 
men ‘mulberry’. 

yl'Qqla ‘thyme’; Dioscorides remarks about this: i’an di: y.al ovgr/xmiiv (diuretical). On 
this basis Tomaschek derives the word from *meyg h - ‘to urinate’. Dac. /.uty/.a then is 
derived from *m(e)ighe-[ghe]l(i)yo-m (with haplology) or from *m(e)igi>-ilo-, cf. Arm. mi- 
zem, Serbocroat. mizarn ‘to urinate’, Av. maezaiti, Skt. mehati ‘(he) urinates’, Gr. 6 -yelxetr 
inf. ‘to urinate’. 

uxpa ‘elder, hollow-tree’ (Diosc.); Tomaschek points out that “the brandies are full of 
pith and towards tile tips they are empty”; from this comes E. hollow-tree, OHG holuntar, 
Lith. kiaur-medis and seiva-medis ‘Spiilchenbaum’ from seivd ‘pipe, tubule". Thus Dac. aspa 
‘elder’ = Lith. Seivd ‘pipe, tubule’ comes from *kiywd. 
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Dac. sipoax, v. 1. sipotax (also simpeax, scimpeax) ‘plantain’ may be explained on 
the basis of its Greek and Latin names which are mentioned by Pseudo-Apuleius. The Greek 
word for plantain is snra-nXsvgor ‘(having) seven ribs’: the characteristic feature of the 
plantain is its wide flat leaves with seven ribs. The variants sipoax and sipotax help to 
restore the Dacian form *siptodx: it is a derivative from *sipta < IE *septm ‘seven’ plus 
the suffix -dk(o)s. This same suffix frequently appears in Slavic, cf. Bulg. sedm-ak ‘a se¬ 
ven-year-old animal; a seven-month baby’, Russ, sem-ak ‘week’. The original herbarium by 
Pseudo-Apuleius is from the end of the 3rd century A. D. but the addenda are probably 
from a botanical dictionary from the 6th century. 

Dac. axidgg ‘thistle’ = *skiara (with a Hellenized rp from *skera is related to Alb. 
shqer ‘to tear’, OHG sceran ‘to shave’. The etymology is certain: the thistle with its 
thorns has since ancient times been used for carding wool, e ~y> ia before a or e in the 
following syllable as in Rumanian (Dacian substratum). 


4.3.2.2. Dacian Words Restored by Interpreting Proper Names 

ai£- > az- ‘she-goat’ (toponym Algols, Azizis) — Arm. aic, Gr. a“S ‘she-goat’. 
df(s)r- ‘dark, black’ (hydronyms ~As(s)ios, ’ASl-ona) from *ij-ksey- : Av. axsaena- 
‘dark, black’ from *n-ksey-no-s, see section 4.1. 

-ana ‘water, river’ (toponym Zdi.S-ana), cf. OPruss. ape ‘river’. 
bersa- ‘birch’ (toponym Bersovia ), cf. OBG breza ‘birch’ from *bherga. 

-(haras ‘maros’ (personal names Bvgs-flioras, Boios-fharas, AvXov-fUoias, Airv-(horas) = Gr. 
moros from * bhidh-to-s (and Thracian ?). 

(1vq-, [Soig-, bur- ‘man’ (personal names Bvgs-fiioras, Bcige-jiiaras, Bur-vista, cf. Gr. 
Utar-avdgos), cf. Alb, burre ‘man’ (and Thrac.). 

dav(a)- ‘wolf’ (proper names Aaoi, Adoi, Davos, Davus, Daus, Aaovn-dara) ■= Phryg 
bdos ‘wolf’. 

*druveta ‘tree’ (toponym Agov^ris, Drobetae) = Rum. (Dac.) druete ‘tree’, Alb. drute 
pi. ‘trees’. 

son-, aon- ‘horse’ (name of the god Bsr-aamos, Ousr-eamos, Ovi-aa.no;), cf. Thrac. eafi- 
from *ekwo-. 

germi- > ;sq/m- ‘hot’ from IE *ga>herm(i)- (place name Germisera, Feoulisga, Zsgiil- 
Zsgya), see section 4.1. 

y.aona- ‘rock’ (name of a mountain Kagudrrjs) — Alb. karpe ‘rock’. 
xgio(a)-,gris-‘ black’ in the name of the Kgioos = Grisia River, now Rum. Cri$-ul, Hung. 
KOrOs, Rum. Cri§ul Negru, Hung. Fekete-koros ‘Black Crish’, cf. Bulg. ter ‘black’ from 
! kfhso-s. 

mat- ‘bank, slope, mound, mountain’ (toponym Dacia Maluensis — Dacia Ripensis), 
cf. Alb. mal ‘mountain’ from *mol-no-s, Rum. (Dac.) mat ‘bank’, Lett, mala ‘bank, verge’. 
per ‘boy, son’ from *pwero- = L. paer ‘boy, son’. 

sara ‘stream, brook, river’ (toponyms Asv-oaga, Deu-sara, Sapri-sara) from *sord 
t*soro-s) and -Ce.ga ‘stream, brook, river’ (toponym l\:g/u-Csga) from *sera (*sero -), cf. Skt. 
sard- ‘liquid’. 

oahi- (hydronyms and toponyms Salmor-ude, Zahi-vdgoods) — Gr. u/./u; ‘salt water’, 
salmor- = dlavgds ‘salty’ (and Thrac. ?). 

ude ‘water’ from IE *udb(r) (toponym Salmor-ude), see section 4.1. 
upa ‘river’ (toponym , ASl-ona, ’ A^i-ovnohs ‘black water') = Litli. hpe ‘river, stream’, 
diminutive upelis ‘rivulet’. 

Za).b(a)- ‘yellow, golden’ (place name Zdi.d-ana), see section 4.1. 
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The most typical features of the historical phonology of Dacian (Daco- 
Mysian), as determined by the most certain etymologies of the glosses and 
of proper names, are given in Table 7. 


Table 7 


Typical Features of Dacian (Daco-Mysian) 


Indo-European 

Daco-Mysian 

e (under stress) 

ie 

o 

a 

a 

af>o 

e 

e > a > af> o 

6 

0 >oi (>0)>e 

U 1 

u >• m > a 

aw 

a 

ey 

e (=?) 

ew 

e 

n (under stress) 

a 

r (under stress) 

ri , ir 

T(enues) 

T 

M(ediae) 

M 

MA (aspiratae) 

M 

k' 

s, (fi) 

g'. g' h , 

z, (d), d 

tt. (dt, d ,l t) 
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4.32.3. The Dacian Inscription 

The following inscription was written on an earthenware vessel which 
was found near Dialul Gr!di§tiei in the Orlgtiei Mountains in Dacia: 

Decebalus per Scorilo ‘Deceba!, son of Scoril’. 

The word per ‘boy, son’ is derived from *pwer(o)- or *p(u)wer(o)-, cf. L. puer 
‘child, boy, son’. Scorilo gen. sing, (or abl. of origin) with the ending -o. cf. Lith. -o, 
OBQ -a gen. from IE (ab!.) -od. 

4.32.4. The Geto-Mysian (?) Inscription 

In 1965 an inscription was found in southeastern Mysia on the border 
with Thrace (east Bulgaria); it was written on a large tombstone (probably 
from the 6th century B. C.) and it reads as follows (see Georgiev 1966b; 
1977: 119-134). 

l ebar. zesasn en etesa igek. a 2 nblabahegn 3 nuasnletednuedneindakatr. s. 

This text may be interpreted and translated in the following way: 

1 Ebar Zesfa) asti en etesa igek. a. 2 N blabahe gn! 3 N ua(s?) sn letedn ued(n), ne in 
dakatr s! 

lEbar Zesae ego I.VI11 annos vixi hie. a Ne mulces eum (sive hunc)! a Ne laedas hunc 
(sive eum) mortuum ipsum, ne sibi (= tibi) faciatur hoc (sive id)! 

asn = asn (Ezerovo), cf. Av. azani, Skt. ahdm, OBQ (j)azu ‘I’. 
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etesa = Horn, hea, Att. hr] from IE *wetes-g ncm. acc. pi. from IE *wetos n. ‘year 
igek from IE *en-gwye-k-a (or -m), cf. Gr. 1st pers. sing, perfect from IE 

*gwye- ‘to live’. 

n = OBG ne, Lith. tie, Goth, ni ‘ne’. 

blabahe 2nd pers. sing, imperat., cf. Gr. p'/.afin ‘harm’, with assimilation from *,8Aam/, 
Skt. mi’cayati ‘harms’ from IE *mlkw-. 
gn acc., cf. Alb. ky ‘this, he’. 
ua, cf. Hitt, uwai n. ‘misfortune, sorrow, pain’. 
sn acc., cf. OBG si = Lith. sis ‘this’, cf. s. 
let-edn, cf. L. letum ‘death’. 

tied, cf. Alb. vet ‘one’s own’, Daco-Mys. (or Thrac,) over- ‘nurds’. 
in = ? iv ‘ei’. 

dakatr from IE *dhgk-a-tor 3rd pers. sing. subj. pass., cf. Phryg. (ad)daketor, I,. 
facitur, subjunctive facidtur from facio ‘to make’, 

This inscription seems to be in (Geto-)Mysian (or Thracian ?). 


4.32.5. Mysian 

In antiquity two regions were called Mvoia : one (later Moiala > I.. Moesia 
with oi — ii) was within the boundaries of contemporary north Bulgaria (but 
excluding Dobrudja) and of northeast Yugoslavia; the other was the northwest 
part of Asia Minor between Phrygia and Lydia. According to ancient data, 
the population of Mysia in Asia Minor had come from the Balkan Peninsula. 
In Asia Minor the Mysian language was strongly influenced by Lydian and 
Phrygian and became a mixed Lydo-Phrygian dialect. Nothing is known 
about the language of the Balkan Moesians. All that is left of the Mysian 
language in Asia Minor is several glosses and an extremely damaged in¬ 
scription. The Mysian glosses are as follows: 

/levdQovrd 1 ' Xsi/idmov, ‘hellebore’ (Diosc. ; in the codices there is alternation between 
Mvool and Mdgaoi) from *memsr-Uto- (or -a), cf. Serbocroat. mezdra ‘skin, membrane’ (the 
leaves of the plant have thin membranes), L. rnembrana. 

/avisos' divtj, ‘beech’: Mysian or Lydian (Strabo). Its origin is clear: uvoos from *bhug'o- s, 
cf. OBG buzii, Kurd, biiz ‘type of elm’: change b > m. 

ovxakoflov (acc.) ‘shepherd's crook’ (Hesych.) <*sil-glbiw- ‘Sau-Kolben’, a compound 
from *su-s ‘swine’ and *gib h o- = Old Norse klubba ‘Keule’, G. Kolben, cf. Haas 1960a: 
42,62. This word seems to be of Phrygian origin : g~y> k, l > al. 

<tava.xr}s ‘Bacchus’ (Auson.) probably -- Favax-—ava£ or = Gr. nav-axrjs ‘All-heiler’ 
(Haas 1960a: 38, 63). 

These glosses do not give any essential information about the linguistic 
position of Mysian but on the basis of , uvoos one may assume that g' shift¬ 
ed into a sibilant. 

There is also a short inscription which was found in Uyucik, a place 
between Mysia and Phrygia, which was correctly considered to be Mysian 
by its publishers. The inscription has seven lines and may be dated with a 
certain amount of probability between the 4th and 3rd centuries B. C. It is 
quite damaged and hardly legible; in spite of this there are two words which 
make it possible to determine the position of the Mysian language. They 
are the words braterais patrizi, which can be interpreted as *b h rats(r) ‘broth¬ 
er" and *pdte(r) ‘father’, or their derivatives. The first word, braterais, may 
be dat.-instr. pi. ; Mys. bratera- corresponds to OBG bratru ‘brother’ from 
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*b h ratro- (-o-stem). The second word, patrizi, corresponds to Gr. nazgam 
dat. pi. and to Skt. pitrsu loc. pi. from Gr. narpg, Skt. pita, and contains ri 
from /', which is typical of Dacian and Albanian. The shift of the intervo¬ 
calic 5 into z is also found in Dacian and Thracian. However, this interpre¬ 
tation cannot be considered as certain since braterais patrizi can be - 
Gr. *<pQaTQaig naxgioi dat. pi. of * xpgiaga = Ion. (pgijTgr], Att. (pgargla ‘brother¬ 
hood’ and nazgig. 

The analysis of the Rumanian, Bulgarian, Serbian, and Greek vocabulary 
makes it possible to reconstruct some of the words which belong to the 
Dacian and Thracian substrata. The following example makes it clear that 
some Dacian words were preserved in Rumanian. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius a part of Dacia, the Roman province, 
was called Dacia Malvensis or Dacia Ripensis : ripensis ‘coastal’ is derived 
from ripa ‘bank, coast’ and is the Latin translation of the Dacian word 
mal- ‘bank, coast’ in the latinized name Malvensis. The Dacian word is 
preserved in the Rumanian word mal ‘bank, coast’ and in the Albanian word 
mal ‘mountain’, which correspond to the Lettish word mala ‘bank, boundary’. 
In Rumanian there are about one hundred words which have correspondences 
in Albanian and can be considered to be of Dacian origin, as for instance 
Rum. bucura ‘to make happy, to entertain, to give pleasure’ and Alb. bukar 
‘pretty, excellent, pleasant’. Furthermore, there are many words in Rumanian 
which cannot be explained either from Latin or as borrowings from other 
neighboring languages: they are of Dacian origin. 

On the whole, Rumanian is of Romance origin, as are Italian, French, 
etc., but it has preserved as a substratum many elements of an obsolete IE 
language, namely Dacian (or Daco-Mysian), and this has definite importance 
for Indo-European linguistics. 

4.3.3. Characteristic Features of Dacian 
as Compared to Thracian 

It has already been mentioned that the Daciangloss dieaepa ‘common mullein’, 
G. ‘ Himmel-brand’ , comes from IE *di{y)es-ewsmri. This gloss proves that 
in Dacian IE d was preserved, ew shifted into e, and p into a : these changes 
are typical of the comparative-historical phonology of Albanian. Fur¬ 
thermore, in the name Adwi, which is derived from *d h aw-ko- ‘wolf (see 
above), there is a shift aw > a which is also typical of Albanian. 

As was already mentioned, the place name \4£l-wxa, meaning ‘black 
water’, comes itom*p-ks(e)y-upa. The second member of the compound word 
’A^l-ona or ’Agi-ovnoh? (Hellenized after nohs ‘town’), corresponds to Lith. 
iipe ‘river’, upelis diminutive, while the first element, ’4f(e)e- ‘black’, corre¬ 
sponds to the ancient name of the Black Sea, v A£eivos novxos (later changed 
to j Evgeivog due to euphemism), a Dacian or Iranian name related to Av. ax- 
sa'ena- ‘dark, black’ from *p-ksey-no-s. From this etymology one can draw 
the conclusion that in Dacian (as in Greek) the IE syllabic p shifted into a. 

It was established long ago that the name of the Kagnarp? Mountains 
comes from *(s)korpdtd ‘rocky’ and corresponds to Albanian karpb ‘rock’ 
from *(s)korpd. 
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On the basis of the contemporary names Rum. Cri$ul Negru and Hung. 
Fekete-kOros ‘Black Crish’ the name of the Dacian KqIoos River is derived 
from * k( w )r{h)so-s ‘black’, Skt. krsna-h ‘black’ from k( w )r(h)s-no-s, Lith. ke- 
sas ‘with black spots’. 

The Dacian gloss [Sovda&la'fiovyXcoooov, lingua bubula’, which is recorded 
in Dioscorides (1st, 2nd or 3rd century A. D.), is correctly explained on the 
basis of the Greek and Latin names as coming from IE *g w ow-d#g h (w-e)la, 
a derivative from *g w dw-s ‘bull, ox, cow’ and *d^g h u/wa ’tongue’ (see sec¬ 
tion 4.1). 

The place name Germisara, reQuiQeQa, Zeoui^enya is correctly interpret¬ 
ed as ‘hot stream (or water)’ from IE *g wh erm(i)- ‘hot’- 

These examples are sufficient to determine the basic features of the 
comparative-historical phonology of Dacian. 

IE o shifted into a: Kagnarris. 

IE ew shifted into e\ disosjua. 

IE 1 } shifted into a : ’ A^iona, fiovdd&Xa, disae/ua. 

IE r shifted into ri : KqIoos. 

IE voiced (mediae) and voiceless (tenues) stops are preserved: Sieas,ua, 
dvv, KarmdzrjS, KqIoos. 

IE labiovelars k w , etc., were delabialized before e, t, and after the 1st 
century A. D. shifted into affricates or sibilants, but before 6, a they were 
preserved and towards the 2nd century A. D. were labialized (in some dia¬ 
lects): /’eg,uffega > Zso/it^Eoya but fHovda&Xa. 

The intervocalic and initial antevocalic IE sibilant is preserved: dteasga, 
Kqioos, Maoioia from *morisyo-, Salmor-ude. 

Let us now compare the Dacian comparative-historical phonology with 
that of Tracian. 

The Maidian ( = Thracian stricto sensu) gloss / 36Xiv&os ‘wild bull, bison’ 
corresponds to E .bull from *b h lnen. Thus the Thracian word is derived 
from *b h ln-ent- with a consonant shift and with ol from L 

The same phonetic peculiarities are met in the Thracian gloss Pqvv%6s 
‘ nr&aea which comes from *b h rmko-s and corresponds to Pol. brzqk ‘din, 
sound’ from *b h rmko-, Gr. (Aeol.) cpoQixiy^ Tyre’ from *b h rmi-. 

The difference between Thracian and Dacian is obvious from the follow¬ 
ing example. The plant which in Greek is called fiovcovia Aevxij or iat]Xw&- 
qov (a derivative from /ufjXov ‘apple’) is called mvovPoda in Dacian. The Lithua¬ 
nian name for this plant is siinobaolas, which literally means ‘dog apple’ and 
comes from * kun-abolo-s. Tomaschek and Jokl proved that the Dacian word 
Kiv-ovfioda comes from *kun-abdlo- (with d > 6 > ov, o > o‘ or o — oi) and 
corresponds precisely to the Lithuanian word. The same plant is called in Bes- 
sian — i. e., in Thracian stricto sensu — din-upula, which comes from 
*kun-abolo- (with k’>p, b>u, b>p) and exactly corresponds to the Da¬ 
cian word. The difference between b and p shows that in Dacian the 
voiced stops were preserved while in Thracian there was a consonant shift 
(M > T). 

The same difference is found in the name of the Thracian Utus River, 
which comes from IE *udd{r) ‘water’ and in the name of the Dacian lake 
Salmor-ude, the second component of which also comes from *udd(r) : the IE 
voiced stop was preserved in Dacian while in Thracian it was shifted into t 
(consonant shift). 
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The basic features of the comparative-historical phonology of Thracian 
are the following: 

The short IE vowel o shifted into a: Panisos, Pan(n)isis from *poni- 

syo-. 

The IE diphthong ew was preserved: 2'evihjs. 

IE nasal sonants n (in) shifted into an : 0qw%6s. 

IE syllabic liquids l, r shifted into ol (ill), or, ur\ flohv&os. 

IE voiced (mediae) stops shifted into voiceless (tenues): dinupula, Utus. 

IE voiceless (tenues) stops shifted into voiceless aspirates (tenues aspi- 
ratae): fiohv&os, fjgwyos. 

The IE intervocalic sibilant s was preserved: Panisos, Pan(n)isis. 

The IE cluster sr shifted into sir: -Ztqviwjv from *srum-dn. 

The differences between Thracian and Daco-Mysian are as follows: in 
Thracian there was a consonant shift (T > TA, M > T), while in Daco-My- 
sian the voiced and voiceless stops were preserved; in Thracian IE syllabic 
r, f,, !}, m shifted into ur, ul, nn, am, while in Daco-Mysian they resulted 
in ri (ir) and a. 

The toponyms and hydronyms in which there was a consonant shift 
are attested in the eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula, approximately in 
the region between the Danube, the Black Sea, the Aegean, and the Stry- 
mon and Timok Rivers, i. e., in the territory of contemporary Bulgaria and 
in Turkish and Greek Thrace. Toponyms with a consonant shift are not found 
in Dacia. 

The following fact is a glaring example of this phenomenon. The Ve- 
dea River (in Rumania) flows into the Danube not far from the Vit and Jan- 
tra Rivers, which are right tributaries to the Danube. The names Vit and Jantra 
originate from Thrac. Utus and ’’Aftgvs, both of which have a consonant 
shift: these names come from *udd(r ) ‘water’ and *etru-s ‘quick’. The name of 
the Vedea River is derived from *wedd(r) ‘water’: in this word IE d is 
preserved unchanged, cf. Phryg. (?) 0edv ‘water’, Arm. get ‘river’ from *wed-. 

The name Ogqxes (Iliad, etc.) comes from an older form * Toarh-m-es. 
It was borrowed by the Greeks before the shift of intervocalic s into h: 
*l 1 QaFh-ix-£c is a derivative from the name of the Thracian tribe Tgavool 
which inhabited the southwestern part of the Rhodope Mountains (Hdt.). 
The names Soanes, Sgania are connected with the region to the south of 
the Danube and especially to the region south of the Haemus (Balkan) 
Mountains, while the names Aunoi, Aanla are connected with the territory 
of contemporary Rumania, and Mvaol, Mvala are connected with the terri¬ 
tory of contemporary north (northwest) Bulgaria and northeast Yugoslavia. 

Therefore, the term Thracian must be connected with the specific fea¬ 
tures of the most ancient toponyms to the south of the Danube. Decev 
correctly insisted that the consonant shift and the change of the IE 
syllabic liquids and nasals into ur, til, un, um are characteristic peculiarities 
of the comparative-historical phonology of Thracian. In that case Daco-Mysian 
is a different language from Thracian: the specific features of Daco-Mysian 
are the preservation of the voiced and voiceless stops and the shift of the 
syllabic liquids and nasals into ri, ir and a. This means that Daco-Mysian 
was closely related to or was the direct ancestor of Albanian. The above is 
confirmed by a series of common elements in Albanian and Rumanian : 
Rumanian has a considerable Dacian substratum. 
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On the basis of the analysis of various names from northern Bulgaria, 
as for instance ’'AHqvs — Jantra, Utus — Vit, in which a consonant shift 
has been estabished, one must conclude that north Bulgaria (or part of it) 
once was populated by Thracian tribes but that this region was later oc¬ 
cupied by (Daco-)Mysians. 

Therefore, the general course of the history of the Thracians and the 
Daco-Mysians is as follows: the Thracian tribes were the most ancient pop¬ 
ulation in the eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula (south of the Danube). 
During the 3rd or 2nd millennium B. C. Daco-Mysian tribes which populated 
the territories of Dacia and northeastern Yugoslavia gradually started to 
move to the southeast and mixed with the Thracian tribes. Thus the Daco- 
Mysian language had a certain influence on Tharcian. This explains the 
Daco-Mysian borrowings in Thracian such as defia - deva 'town’ and the proper 
names as Pulpudeva, ‘Odtjoaos, 4SaXuv8r)oa6<;, etc. 


4.4. Phrygian 

4.4.1. The Phrygian Vocabulary 

Phrygian is slightly better known than Thracian and Dacian since not 
only twenty glosses and a hundred personal names but also about 230 short 
inscriptions are available. About 130 of the Phrygian inscriptions are from 
the 8th-3rd centuries B. C. (Old Phrygian) and about 100 date from the 1st 
to the 4th century A. D. (late Phrygian). 

The Phrygian glosses and in general the data from the inscriptions 
and onomastics whose interpretations are convincing are as follows (see 
Jokl 1927; Haas 1939a; 1939b; 1957; 1960a; 1960b; 1961; 1966; 1970; 
J. Friedrich 1932: 123-140; 1941; Gusmani 1959; Young 1969): 

4.4.1.1. Glosses Whose Interpretations 
Are Certain or Highly Probable 

acc. afsVu ‘jicbyiov, beard’; Hesych.), cf. Skt. hanu-h, Av. zunu-, Gr. ysvvs ‘beard’ 
from PIE *gen~. 

fta/.U)>/v, -fjros ‘king’ (Aesch., Soph., Hesych.) — ? *Fal?jv from *wal-en(t-s), cf. Toch. 
B w(a)lo, A wiil.wla-, AB Lint acc. ’king’, L. valens, -ntis ‘powerful, strong’. 

fldpi/ialov ‘tutiuov, clothing; aldoTor’ (Hesych.; v. 1. fidflaXov), cf. Gr. <puU.o; ‘penis 
from *bhlno-s. 

fp&v ‘water’ (Clem. Al.), probably instead of *vetu from *wedd(r). 

pexos ‘bread’ (Hdt, Hipp.j, cf. Gr. qxbyto ‘to roast, toast’, E. to bake. 

ftsQsxvvba 'pidUjift;, whipping top’ (Hesych.), fioixiopiara- Soytjois tpyvyiaxy (Hesych.), cf. 
Czech brk. 

yelaoos or *ys).aFo; ’sister-in-law’ (Hesych.), cf. also ydlXayoe, <J>Qvyiax6r oro/ia (He¬ 
sych.), cf. Att. yd/.u) ? ‘sister-in-law’. 

y/.ovQue ^yyvans', yiovosa 'yovaea' (Hesych.), cf. Gr. y/.coyos ‘green, yellow’. 

Sdos ‘wolf’ (Hesych.), cf. OBG daviti ‘to choke, to stifle’. 

dovptos ‘(religious) municipality (ovvodos, ovyxhiios, ovufUujoisY, cf. Gr. bmiius ‘pile’’ 
Goth, dorns 'opinion, evaluation’. 

s;is (; instead of f ?) ’hedgehog’, cf. Lith. ezys, Lett, ezis ‘hedgehog’. 
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idixia ‘greener}', vegetable (Xdxara)’ (Hesych.), cf. Bulg, zelka ‘cabbage’, Russ, zeien 
•vegetables’. 

Cirva ‘szvfoj, door’ (Phot.), cf. Anglo-Saxon geat, E. gate. 

Zsiifiav xi)v jirjyijv. <Povys; (Hesych.), cf. Gr. yjvua 'that which is poured, stream, flow’. 
xav- (= *k'an-) ‘dog’ (Plato), cf. Gr. xvwv, L. cams ‘dog’, Maeonian (Phryg.-Lyd.) 
Kav-davla; (Hipp.). 

xixl-q ‘cart’ (constellation, Hesych.), cf. Gr. xvxloy ‘wheel’. 
xlfisoo; Vows’ (Hesych.), cf. Skt. cayati ‘(he) watches, takes care’. 

siixegtor ‘ /iovxvgov ’ (Erotianus) instead of *mFsolov (?), cf. Gr. .-zlsiou ‘.at’ from *rxiFsgta. 
cxi’o- (fp c ur) ‘fire’ (Plato), cf. Gr. .-xvg ‘fire’. 
uxv(g) ‘vdcog, water’, cf. Gr. vdcoo ‘water’. 

4.4.I.2. Words from the Inscriptions 

aflfispex ‘(he) offers (er ftigt zu)’, aSflegscai, ajijisgsTog, ajifhQsxog, cf. L. ad-fert, ad. 
fertur. 

u8- ‘(near), at, by’, cf. L. ad ‘to, near, by’. 

ad-baxex ‘(he) causes (?rooa.To*£?)’, adbaxexcu, addaxexog, cf. L. ad-ficit, ad-ficitur , see 
daxsx. 

adsirov ‘he (must) go to (er soil hlngehen)’ or ‘he (must) be with’, cf. L. ad-ito (or 
ad-esto), see etxov. 

at ( vi *of)‘if (someone)’, cf. Gr. el. dial. at. 

axala, axxa/.oe ‘water’, cf. ’ AyJ).tjs , a liver near the town of Smyrna, cf. Lith. Akelf 
a lake name, L. aqua ‘water’. 
axxe — L. atque. 
flsxos ‘bread’, see above. 
flsootot * qpsvyoi ’: -a- from -gy 
jSyaxsQe dat. sing., cf. L. frater. 
ysyaotrusro; ‘stigmatized’, cf. Gr. yaoaxxto. 

Sadtn dat. ‘coniugi’ = Gr. irj&lb-t dat. from xrj&tg ‘aunt’. 
daxag(ev) ‘fecere’ < *dheker, cf. L. fecere perf. 3rd pers. pi. 

Saxex, see ad-daxsx. 

8so;, dsoo;, duo? dat. pi., cf. Gr. 9sos or Ai(F)os. 

bovfios ‘avrodos’, see above. 

ebae; ‘fecit’, cf. Gr. xiUrqu ‘to put’. 

stooi, toot ‘children’ from *er-yo Thess. eg&as \exvtx . 

etxov imperat. ‘let him go’ (or ‘let it be’), see ud-stxov. 

soxaee ‘(he) put’, cf. Gr. to trjf.it ‘I put’. 

ex, ext ‘besides, moreover, and’ = Gr. in. 

Favaxxet dat. sing. = Gr. arctxxt from dray ‘king’. 

Fev aFxvv dat. sing, ‘to oneself (ihm selbst)’. 

tog ‘of, who’, tar ‘quatli’, toaxs — Gr. oore, Skt. yasca. 

xaxo(v)v, xax.tr, xaxev ‘xaxor, harm’. 

xs — Gr. xs ‘and’. 

xrovfiav (dat. sing, xvovfiavei) = Gr. xsvcopa. 
xo; ‘someone’ = Skt. kah ‘who’. 
ftarxat dat. sing, ‘grave’. 

parag ‘mother’, fxaxegav acc. sing., .aaxsgej dat. sing. 

,«e = Gr. |»?/. 

vt-ovuevo; ‘xo.xagdiisro;, cursed’, 
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ovo[<uv nora. sing. - Or. ovu/ia ‘name*. 

0001) ‘high, lip’. 

ore ‘(5Se, thus' (?). 

ovsyn■;> ‘iSlo/ dat. < *swe-gndy. 

oi'exQro dat. from *s wekroy ‘father-in-law’. 

Fsfloi dat. ‘sister’ (?) < *swesr-i. 
ovnsro ‘let him see’ from *widetod. 
oura ‘curse’, cf. Serbocroat. uditi ‘to harin’. 
xaxFnt)s 'parents’. 

aa — xu ‘t »)’, au aooov (o ?> u) 'I/'/ oogtj)’, aai fiary.ai, xa fiavxcu ‘dem Qrabe’. 
a< ‘this’; osuoi’(r), oe/ior, osft(i)r 'to this’ dat. sing. 
ra, rui, tuv, see au. 

(x)euxfisvos from *stetig-meno-s : Or. oxi^co ‘tattoo as a mark of disgrace’. 

no? = Gr. Aids from Zeis ; utjtov < *diwi-eyo-m ‘divinum’ acc. 

t« (itr, uy) = Gr. u. 

xiax(e) = L. quisque. 

totooo, rsvxovs ‘civitatis’ from *tewto-. 


4.4.2. Characteristic Features of Phrygian 

On the basis of the most probable interpretations it is possible, in ge¬ 
neral terms, to give the following characteristic of the comparative-histo¬ 
rical phonology of Phrygian. 

The Phrygian word (iexog ’bread’ is attested in Herodotus, Hipponax, 
Hesychius, and in the Phrygian inscriptions. This is an -es-stem from IE 
*b h eges- (gen. -es-es) and corresponds to the ONorse baka, Anglo-Saxon 
bacan, E. bake from *b h og-, OHG bacchan, G. backen from *b h ogn-, Gr. 
qpibyco ‘to roast’ from *b h ogo. 

The Phrygian words fiaVJov and fidufiakov ‘cpaUoi' are related to the 
Gr. cpalluQ from *b h lno-s. 

The interrogative (indefinite) pronoun xo; and the relative pronoun 10 s, 
which appear in the inscriptions, come from IE *k w o-s and *yo-s. 

The noun rm ove ‘civitatis’ gen., which appears in the inscriptions as 
corresponding to Gr. dfj/uog ‘people’, is related to Goth, piada, OHG diot(a), 
Lett, taata ‘people’, Osc. touto ‘civitas’ from IE *tewt(a). 

The noun ovonav, which appears in the inscriptions, corresponds to Gr. 
Svo/ua ‘name’ from *onomi}. 

The Phrygian verbal form ovaeio corresponds to the Latin verbal form 
videtd ‘let him see’. 

Gen. sing, nog ‘god’s’ is derived from *diw-os and corresponds to Gr. 
Ai(F)og (Haas). 

The Old Phrygian dat. sing. FbPqi ‘(sorori)’ comes from IE *swesr(e)i 
(Haas). 

The late Phrygian word ovexqcd dat. ‘father-in-law’ comes from *swekro-s 
(Haas). 

These Phrygian words are enough 1o establish the most typical features 
of the comparative-historical phonology of Phrygian. The main conclusions 
are the following: 

IE o is preserved: iog, nog, ovo/aay, nog. 
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IE o shifted into u : bovuos. 

The IE diphthong ew is preserved: (Mooiot "q>evyoi, revtove. 

IE syllabic !., tj shifted into at, an: (iayfiaXov, fia/Mov, £ evuar, ovo/iav. 

IE initial y is preserved: to?, tav. 

The IE voiced stops (mediae) became voiceless (tenues) (M > T): (Mho?. 
The IE voiceless stops shifted into voiceless aspirates (T > TA, as in 
Armenian); the aspiration was too weak and for this reason it was very 
often not marked: (tgarege, revrov?. 

The final -m shifted into -n as in Greek. 

The IE duster sw shifted into (h)w-: Fs(lgi, oushqq). 

The cluster sr shifted into br as in Latin: Fe($ql. 

The most typical features of the Phrygian historical phonology are 
given in Table 8. 


Table 8 

Typical Features of Phrygian 


Indo-European 

i 

Phrygian 

e 

e 

o 

o 

e 

e, /, (a?) 

0 

o, u 

ew 

eu 

n ('«) 

an 

l r 

al , ar 

M(ediae) 

i T(enues) 

MA(spiratae) 

M 

kt 

tt{h) 

s- 

s->(h-» 0 

sw 

{hw- » w- 

-sr - 

. 

-br- 


4-5. Thracian, Dacian (Daco-Mysian), ami Phrygian 

Each IE language branch (for instance, Latin, Germanic, Slavic) is a 
specific deviation from the norm of the common IE, a new aspect, which 
is different from the others. The Latin from which the so-called Romance 
languages -- French, Italian, Rumanian, etc. — originated is such a devia¬ 
tion. Meillet wrote in his book Linguistique historiqae et linguistique ge¬ 
nerate 1948: 78): “To say that some languages belong to the same group 
means that they represent differentiations from an older language: the related 
languages are actually the same language which has changed in different 
ways through the centuries." 

Let us now compare the most typical features of the historical phono 
logy of Dacian (Daco-Mysian), Thracian, and Phrygian (see Table 9). 

Until recently one usually spoke of a single “Thraco-Daco-Phrygian" 
language which was simply called Thracian: Phrygian was sometimes consi¬ 
dered to be a Thracian dialect, while Dacian has always been identified 
with Thracian. Is it correct to consider Thracian, Dacian, and Phrygian as 
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Table 9 


Typical Features of Dacian (Daco-Mysian), Thracian, and Phrygian 


IE 

Dacian 

Thracian 

• Phrygian 

1 

e 

ie 

e 

1 

j e 

o 

a 

a 

S 0 

PM 

e 

eu 

ea 

aw 

a 

au 

i 

r, / 

ri, ( ir) 

ar, (or), ul, (ol) 

al 

n, m 

a 

un 

an 

M(ediae) 

M 

T 

i T 

T(enues) 

T 

TA(spiratae) 

| TA 

tt, (dt, d h t) 

1 s 

St 

j 

s- 

s - 

s - 

0 (?) 

sw- 

w- 

s - 

w- 

sr- 


sir 

i 

** 

1 


dialects of a common language which was a specific deviation from common 
IE? In view of the data discussed above it is impossible to give a positive 
answer to this question. 

Dacian, Thracian, and Phrygian actually have many features in common 
but this is due to the fact that they are related IE languages. However, if 
we take into consideration the differences between, for instance, the treatment 
of IE syllabic liquids and nasals, of IE voiced and voiceless stops in Thra¬ 
cian and in Dacian, of IE short o in Thracian and Phrygian, of IE sibilant 
s, and of the clusters sw, sr, the. conclusion must be drawn that these lan¬ 
guages cannot have originated from one common “Thraco-Daco-Phrygian 
form. Their common form was common IE. Thus IE was the common lan¬ 
guage of Thracian, Dacian, and Phrygian, and not any other intermediate 
language between IE and these three languages. Thracian, Dacian, and Phry¬ 
gian cannot be derived from a “Thraco-Daco-Phrygian language, as is pos¬ 
sible, for instance, with the Slavic languages, which are derived from Proto- 
Slavic, or the Romance languages, which are derived from Latin. 

Consequently, Thracian, Dacian (Daco-Mysian), and Phrygian, de¬ 
spite the fact that they are related, are three different and specific Indo- 
European languages which cannot be reduced to a common language. 7 

4.6. Daco-Mysian, Illyrian, 

Thracian, Albanian, and Rumanian 

For a long time there has been much discussion about whether Alba¬ 
nian is the descendant of Illyrian or of Thracian. Miklosich (1862: 4-5). 
Meyer (1888, 1904-06: 1038), Kretschmer (1896: 262-263), Jo'kl (1924), and 
others are of the opinion that Albanian originated from Illyrian. But Hirt 
(1898; 1905-07: 141-142), Weigand (1927: 277-278), Decev (1960: 190-198), 


7 On Daco-Mysian, Thracian, and Phrygian as three different !E languages see Qeor- 
gicv 1957b; 70-79; 1958d : 89-99; 1960h: 108-115; 1977: 201-204. 217-221. 
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Baric (1954), and others have tried to prove that Albanian is the descendant 
of Thracian. 

However, now when it is clear that Daco-Mysian and Thracian are two 
different IE languages, the problem of the origin of Albanian can be viewed 
in an entirely different light. 

Daco-Mysian is scarcely known but on the basis of the principle fea¬ 
tures of its phonological system it can be definitively proved that the Alba¬ 
nian phonological system originated from Daco-Mysian and that certain spe¬ 
cific features of the historical phonology of Rumanian came from the 
Dacian substratum. For this reason the Albanian language is the contem¬ 
porary descendant of Daco-Mysian, whiie Daco-Mysian is the most ancient 
stage of the development of Albanian from IE. 


4.6.1. The Comparative-Historical Phonology 
of Daco-Mysian and Albanian 


IE a (d) — Dac., Alb. a: 

Salsovia (inscription; I A ; NT): TP), a town between Aigissos and "Alavnig lake, 
now called Mahmudia, in north Dobrudja. As the Greek name "Ahivgts (from apivgos ‘salty’) 
shows, Salsovia corresponds to the Latin adjective salsns ‘salty’ from *sald-to-. 

Salmorude (IA), Palus Salameir I'Chron. Rone.) is the name of a salt lake (now called, 
Razelra) to the south of the delta of the Istros River; the name was translated into Greek 
as "Aivors (Proc., Hierocl.; Pliny). Salmor- (and Salameir) are derived from *salmuro~ 
and correspond exactly to the Gr. dX/ivgos ‘salty’ from *salmuro-s. 

Dac. dies-apter ‘common mullein’: Gr. amga ‘wick’ (see section 4.1). 

There is aphaeresis of initial protonic a (from IE a, a, o ) exactly as in 
Albanian and Rumanian (Dacian substratum), cf. Alb. iete ‘eight" from *ok- 
td-ti-, Rum. rtiiel, Meglenian mniel ‘lamb’ from L. agnellum , Rum. noaten 
‘one year-old lamb’ from L. annotimm : 

xoaddp'i ‘notai'.oyehotr’ from *akwfi-domq (see section 4.3.2.!). 

Zisis (OR) from Azizis (TP). 

IE e > Dac. ie, Alb. je. IE (stressed) e shifts in Albanian into je\ Alb. 
pjek 'to bake’ = OBG pekQ, Alb. vjet ‘year’ = Gr. Feme, Aft. e.xog ‘year’ 
L. £ shifted in Rumanian into ie (Dacian substratum): L. pectus > Rum. 
piept ‘bosom’. Examples: 

Dac. IUf.oooi (Sol.), the name of a Dacian tribe, but Thrac. Beoooi (Strabo and others), 
Iiessi (Caes., etc.), Bi/onoi (Hdt.), Br,or,oi (Eust.), the name of a Thracian tribe. 

Diegis (Dio Cass.) is the name of a Dacinu king and Degis (Martialis) is a Dacian 
persona! name. Probably this name is derived from *d^egwh-i-s, approximately ‘hot (head)’, 
a derivative (nomen agentis, nomen actionis) from *dhegwh- ‘to burn’, cf. Alb. djek ‘to 
burn, to kindle’, Lith. degii, degti ‘to burn’, Skt. dahati ‘burns’. 

'Isoaoos (PtoL), Gerasus (Atnm. Marc.; ge — ye), now the Siret River in Dacia, from 
*eroso-s, cf. Skt. rasa-h ‘humidity, liquid’ from *roso-s. rasa ‘humidity’ = Rasa a river 
name — Av. Ranha (i. e., Raha) from *rosa, Gr. (‘Pelasgian’) ’EoaoTros, the name of four 
rivers in Greece, Gr. air.-soda) ‘to pour liquid, spit’ from *eras-, Bulg. Ros-ita, Ros-ica, a 
river name. 

dielina ‘henbane’ = Arm. delin ‘greyish, pale’ (see section 4,3.2.1), 



Tsierna (Tsiernensis in an inscription from 157 A. D.), Tierna (TP), Zerna(e) ( ND\ 
Ulpianus), Zeorrjs (Proc.), Dierna (inscription), Aiegva (Ptol.), a place on the north bank of 
the Danube in southwestern Dacia, now called Or§ova, on the Cerna, a tributary of the 
Danube. As can be deduced from the Slavic (Bulgarian) name Cerna = cerna ‘black’ from 
*k(w)r(j)sna, the Dacian name is derived from *k(^)erhsm with the phonetic shift k(w)e)> 
k’ie > t’ie > c(i)e. 

But after an (initial) palatal ie (from e) shifted into e (a secondary 
development) as in Albanian and Rumanian (Dacian substratum), cf. Alb. 
pesS ‘five' from *pe(n)cye < IE *penk w e , Rum. cer ‘sky’ from *cier < 
L. caelum. For example: 

Tsierna, Zerna(e), Zsgvps (late forms). 

IE e > Dac. ia under the influence of a (or e) in the following syllable; 
after an (initial) palatal a appeared in this case. The same change is found 
in Rumanian as a Dacian substratum, cf. L. petra(m) > Rum. piatra ‘stone', 
L. terra(m) > Rum. (ara ‘earth’. The situation is similar in Albanian: Alb. 
dhjarne ‘lard, fat’ from *dema, cf. Gr. 6r],u6s ‘fat’; Toscan gjarpSr, Gegan 
gjarpen ‘snake’, cf. L. serpens, Skt. sarpdh ‘snake’; Alb. skate ‘hoe’ from 
* sek-ta (-ti- ?) from *sek- ‘to cut’; fanj ‘to split’ from *sked-nyd, cf. Gr. 
oxeddvw/u, oxidvrjpi ‘to scatter here and there’, Skt. skhadate ‘(he) splits’. 
The following are examples: 

oiadijti ‘dipsacus fullonum (thistle)’ — *skiard from *skera, cf. Alb. shqer ‘to tear’ 
(see section 4.3.2.1). 

Tcmlaxn. ’couch-grass’ from *kdt-ent-a (see section 4.3.2.1). 

The shift en > in (in a closed syllable) appears in Dacian, Albanian, and 
Rumanian, cf. Rum. vtnt ‘wind’ from L. ventus ): 

Pincus, now called Pek, a tributary to the Danube in Upper Mysia, from *penko-s — 
Skt. panka-h ‘mud, marsh’. 

Tzinta, Tsinta. Tzinto, a Dacian personal name, from Kirxoe, -centus. 

IE i — Dac. Alb. i: Dac. ddaepa ‘common mullein’ from *dies-ewsm/,i 
(see above). 

IE o > Dac., Alb. a: 

Kaijrrdri]; (Ptol.) from “korpa-tci (or -o-) ‘rocky’, cf. Alb. karpe ‘rock, big stone’ from 
*korpa, cf. Pokorny 1951-69:944. 

Maots (Hdt.), ,1/aoiooc (Strabo), Marisia (lord.), now called Rum. Mure$-ul, Hung. 
Maros, a left tributary to the Tisza, from *morisyo-, cf. OIr. muir (gen. mora) m., Cymr., 
Cornish, Bret., mor ‘sea’, Gall. Morini, Are-mori-ci ‘living near the sea’, rnori-marusa ‘mare 
mortuum’, etc., see Pokorny 1951-69:748 (L. mare ‘sea’ is a borrowing). 

IE u = Dac., Alb. u: ’At-l-ona, ’A'ii-ovnoXis ‘black water’, cf. Lith. iipe 
‘river’, diminutive upelis. 

IE d > Dac' a (> d) > later o ~= Alb. o: 

IE a shifted into Alb. o. The beginning of this shift is found in Dacian 
towards the 3rd century A. D. The name of the town of Aoxidava in north¬ 
west Dacia, mentioned by Ptolemaeus (the middle of the 2nd century A. D.), 
was declared by P3rvan to be an error instead of * Daci-dava ‘town of the 
Dacians’. Actually Aoxidava is one of the first examples of the shift d > o, 
cf. Aaxoi, L. Dcici. 

The same shift took place in the cases in which o shifted into oa as 
in Rumanian, cf. Rum. roata ‘wheel’ from L. rota(m) (o > oa under the 
influence of the vowel a or e in the following syllable, Dacian substratum): 
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Dac. xoaddi-ta ‘ noiapoyeamv ’ (Diosc.) from *xodafm <IE *ak w adom/j. or xoa- — 
k-'a. Dioscorides lived during the middle of the 1st century A. D. but the 
lists of synonyms were added to his original texts towards the end of the 
3rd century A. D.. so that at least several of the Dacian plant names found 
in Dioscorides are probably from the 2nd or 3rd century. 

Dac. sipoax, v. 1. sipotax *siptoax from *sept-dk(o)- (see section 
4.3.2.1). 

IE e > Dac. & > a > later a, o = Alb. o: 

The typical shift IE e > Alb. o is attested in Dacian. This is an important 
evidence for the close relationship between Dacian and Albanian. As was 
already mentioned, there are 46 for 51) local names with ihe Dacian word 
dava (deva) ‘town’: Acidava, Rusidava, Sacidava, Sacidava, etc., 29 of 
them come from Dacia (contemporary Rumania): in this region dava always 
appears with a. The other 9(10) are from Moesia Inferior or Scythia Minor 
(contemporary Dobrudja): in this region dava is usually used but deva ap¬ 
pears twice. Another 7 (or 8) names come from Dacia Mediterranea and 
Dacia Ripensis (the eastern part of Moesia Superior); 4 of them have dava. 
and 3 deva. Only Pulpudeva comes from Thrace, however we know that 
the Macedonian king Philip 11 (359-366 B. C.) founded this city and gave it 
the Greek name (pdinm-nohe Thrac. (actually Daco-Mys.) Pulpu-deva 
(lord.). OBG Plupu-divu (12th century), contemporary Plovdiv, is derived 
from * Pulpu-deva (e - e). Between the 4th and 1st centuries B. C. a change 
e > d > a took place in Dacian: the oldest dated examples are from the 
middle of the 1st century A. D. (AgyeSuvov and Desudaba). 

There are also two late names with dova: Pelen-dova ( TP\ after the 
3rd-4th century A. D.) and Oil-doba (Acta SS). Until now the form dova 
had been considered as an error instead of dava. Actually, it reflects the 
late shift of a into o. 

The name of the town of Pelen-dova (on the lower part of the Jiul 

River in southwestern Dacia), which is recorded after the 3rd-4th century 

A. D., also illustrates the intermediary stage of the Albanian shift of IE e > 
Alb. o. This name is identified with IloXovda instead of IloX6vda{va), which 
is recorded in Ptolemaeus (during the middle of the 2nd century A. D.). 
Thus the following stages of phonetic development can be outlined: Uo- 
I6vda(vn) (2nd century A. D.) = *Pdlon-dava or Pdlon-ddva > Pelen-dooa 
(3rd-4th century A. D.) with o > e and (e) > d > o, as in Albanian. Pelen- 
dova. is derived from Ho).6v8a{va) < IE * poldm-d h ewa ‘Stutt-gart’, cf. Alb. 
pel? 'mare’ (f. from * polo-s), Cir. addos ‘stallion’, Arm. ul ‘kid’ from * polos. 

The same applies to the name of the town of Gildoba which is probably 
the later form of the name of the town of Giridava. 

The situation is the same with the Dacian place name Patavissa (TP), 

Patabissa (OR), nargoviaoa (Ptol.) instead of Uaxnoviaaa, the ethnicon Pata- 
vis(s)e(n)sis (inscription) together with Potaissa (inscription), now called 
Turda, south of Cluj. The name is probably derived from *(s)peto-wik-m 
face. > nom.) ‘large village’, cf. Skt. sphata- ‘big, strong’ from *sp( h )eto-, 
Arm. p c art c am ‘plentiful’ from *(s)potr- (without s-; see Pokorny 1951-69: 
983), and Alb. vis ‘place’, Skt. vis- f. ‘habitat, house’, Av. vis-om acc. ‘house, 
village, kin’, OBG visi ‘village’ from *wik~. This name could also be of Ira¬ 
nian (Sarmatian, Jazygian) origin but the phonetic shift d > o is Dacian. On 
this name cf. G. Gross-dorf, Rum. Safit mare, Bulg. Goljamo selo ‘big village’. 
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IE 6 > Dac. o' > 6 > later e = Alb. e. The older stage of the shift 
o > e, which is characteristic of Albanian, is found in Dacian. This is new 
important evidence for the close relationship between Albanian and Dacian; 
the following are examples: 

Dac. xn-ovfloibt ‘pt/Xm-bgor’ = I.ith. sim-obuolas, literally 'dog apple', from *kun-abo- 
lo-s (see section. 4.3.3) : 6 > Dac. oi (= it). 8 

IloXovSa(va) (middle of the 2nd century A. D.) ]> Pelen-dova (3rd-4th century A. D.) 
from *pnlbm-*d^cwa ‘Stuttgart’ (see above). The last stage of the phonetic shift 
<5 > e was thus reached during the 4th century A. D. 

Salmor-ude (1A; 3rd-4th century A. D.) ‘salty water' with -ude from *udo(r) ‘water’ 
(see section 4.1): the shift b (> 0) > e was consequently reached during the 3rd or the 
3rd-4th century A. D. 

IE u > Oaco-Mys. u‘ > ii — Alb. y ( — ii) and i: 

The Daco-Mysian phonetic shift u > u' > ii — v is found in the name of the My- 

sians. The oldest form is with u: Mvaoi {Iliad, etc.), L. Mysi (Livy, etc.). Later, however, 
the name appears as Mmaol (Strabo, etc ) L. Moesi (Pliny, inscriptions) as well as 
Moeses (lord.). Since in late Greek m shifted into a, while in Latin oi went through the 
change oe (<?) > e, the Daco-Mysian diphthong w, respectively uy, which was alien to 
Greek and Latin, was written in Gr. oi --- L. oe. When the Daco-Mysian u‘ shifted into ii 

it completely corresponded to the late v — li. In Latin such a phoneme was non-existent 

and therefore it was written in late Latin as oe, e, y or i. 

IE ay — Dac. ai, tz? The treatment of IE ay in Albanian is not clear. 
Some Albanologists think that IE ay shifted into e in Albanian: according 
to Pisani (1959b: 99-100) IE ay shifted into Alb. a. Unfortunately, there is 
no reliable evidence. The data from Daco-Mysian support the second hypothesis 

The name of the Dacian colony AlCiotc (Ptol. ; the middle of the 2nd century A. D.^ 
probably on the Pogani? river, a tributary of the Timis in Banat in southwestern Rumania^ 
Aizis (Prise. VI, 13; lst-2nd century A. D.) appears later in the form Azizis (TP; 2nd-3rd 
or 3rd-4th century A. D.) and Zizis {(JR). This place name may be explained from *ayg-fsyo-. 

Dac. adila ‘ tpoivi-s.tov , lov-bunr' from IE *aydb-ilo- (see section 4.3.2.1). 

IE ey ( ey) > Dac. e (e ) > Alb. i: 

arjla ‘elder, hollow tree’ Lith. seiva ‘pipe, tubule' from *keywd (see section 4.3.2.1)- 

IE aw (aw) > Dac. a (a), Alb. a: 

Dac. daoava ‘a kind of anemone’ from *d ll dw-k-ino- (see section 4.3.2.1). 

Aay.oi, Aaxoi, Aay.at derived from *d ll dw-ko-s ‘wolf' (see section 4.1). 

IE ew > Dac., Alb. e: 

Dac. diEoe/ia ‘common mullein' from *di(y)es-ewstnn (see section 4.1). 

IF r > Dac., Alb. ri (stressed): 

Kgianc, contemporary Rum. Cri$(ul), a river name, from *kf^)fhso-s 'black' (see sec¬ 
tion 4.1). 

IE # > Dac., Alb. a (stressed): 

"ASioe, ’/i?s(oc, ’Aii-osta, ’’Ah-ovnohs, the Daco-Mysian name of a river and a locality, 
from ± n-ks(e)y- ‘dark, black' (see section 4.1). 


8 As far as orthography is concerned cf. cinoglossa (Pseudo-Ap.) = stvvoyMxmov 
(Diosc.). 



Dac. f.fordd&ia (Diosc.), budania instead of *budadla (M instead of A A ; Pseudo-Ap.) 

‘(tovylmnnor, lingua bibula, bull’s tongue'. As the Greek, Latin, and English names show, 
jiorfxi&'/.a — *budadla is derived from *g&dw-dtfgh(w-e)-ld or (-u-lo-), a compound word 
from *gwdw- ‘bull' and *dnghwd, cf. OL, dingua, Goth, tuggo, E. tongue. 

Meyer (1883:92;’1884:332; 1885:42) and Jokl (1923:286; 1924:91) 
assumed that the IE syllabic n shifted into e or Sn, an in Albanian. The 
examples adduced for the phonetic change of IE n ( nj .) > Alb. e show, how¬ 
ever, that this is a secondary e derived from an older a, cf. IE *alb h i > 
Alb. elp ( elb-i ) ‘barley’ (umlaut) = Gr. ukq-i ‘barley'. Vasmer (1921: 39-40) 
and Baric (1954: 16-17) proved that IE#, /# shifted into Alb. (when stressed) 
a. Examples are IE *wik.rrj.-ti- > Dac. *wisati- > Alb. *(v)zdti- > (njS)- 
zet ‘twenty’, Alb. e-sell ‘hungry' from *n + sill(e) ‘without lunch': >} > 
a > a (umlaut) > e. The shift IE m > Alb. a is obvious from IE 
* sept tri-t- > Alb. shta-te 'seven' in which a is derived from IE rri (stressed). 
The following examples are especially clear: Alb. gjatg Tong" which 
derives from *dlng h -to- and not from *dlong h -to- since in this case one 
would expect Gegan *gjande, Toscan *gjend&; Alb. mat. ‘bank’ is related 
to Av. mati- ‘mountain, hill' from *m/jt- (Georgiev 1977: 232-3). Alb. nbntb 
‘nine’ comes from *newn-ti- and the second example Jokl adduced, mend, 
tnund ‘may, conquer’, is not reliable since it is not possible to establish 
the phonetic form (e, c, o, o, tj ?) of the root *mend h - (see Pokorny 1951- 
69: 730). According to Qabej (1964), Alb. mund is derived from *(s)mog-no. 

Therefore, the IE syllabic nasals appear in Dacian and Albanian in the 
same way. The IE consonants /, r, n, m, p, t, k, b, d, b h , d h , g h appear in 
the same way in Dacian and in Albanian: there is nothing special about 
them. It should be mentioned only that the phonetic shift di (dy) > zi ( 2 ) 
is a specific feature of Albanian as well. 

Zia f., a Dacian personal name, from *Dia, in two inscriptions : d. m. Ziat Tiati fil 
Dacae uxori Piepori regis Coisstobocensis. Zia f(ilia) Cerceni Cardentis (an inscription 
from the region of Svistov on the Danube in Moesia Inferior). 

Zi-per ‘god’s son’, name of a Mysian, cf. Jt-nvoos, iia-scvgos, Dac. per ‘son’ from 
‘"pwero- s (see above). 

Dac. diodela > ziodela, a plant. 

The following phonetic shift is typical of Daco-Mysian and of Albanian: 
IE tt (dt, d h t) > 5 ; cf. Alb. pase ‘he had’ from *pot-to- (see Jokl 1924: 90): 

Salsovia, a town in contemporary northern Dobrudja, from *saldt-, cf. L. saLsns 
'salty'. 

The treatment of the so-called palatals and labiovelars is the same in 
both languages: 

IE k’ > Dac. s {p), Alb. s, th: 

Dac. oefia ‘elder’ - - Lith. seivd ‘pipe, tubule’ from *keiwd, cf. Lith. seiva-medis ‘elder’ 
(see section 4.3.2.1). 

IE g’, g’ h > Dac. z (d), d, Alb. z, dh, d: 

Algols, a Dacian place name, from *ayg-ls(yo)- (see above). 

Dac. gjva ‘hemlock’ (Diosc.), a poisonous plant, from *gyenci — Skt. jyanay-, Av. 
zyana- ‘harm’ (see above). 

Dac. nlCt)/.n ‘thyme’ from *m(e)yg h - (see above). 

Dac. jloi'-baOXa (Diosc.), budama instead of *budadla (Pseudo-Ap.; M instead of A A) 
‘{tov-ylmooor, bull’s tongue’ from *gwpw-dtjgh(we)la (see above): # — fi instead of it. 
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Dac. - dela, -drjXa, -<5U(A)a, -zila. -tilia ‘herb' from *ghel(i)yo-m = Russ, zelje ‘herb’ 
(see above). 

IE k w , g w , g*> h > Dac. k,g before an e, i, but k w , g® and after the lst-2nd 

century A. D. p, b before an a, o; Alb. k, g (dialectal difference): 

Dac. mahafia ‘ sioxafioysitrov' from IE *dkv>a-domn ‘having water as a house’ (see sec¬ 
tion 4.3.2.1), probably a labiovelar preserved during the 1st century A. D. 

Tanai (Dio Cass., 2ud-3rd century A. D.), a place name, now called Zelezni vrata, on the 
Danube east of Belgrade; this place is characterized by the swift flow of the river: from 
IE *tokv>oy (pi. from *tok&o-$) ‘flow"j>Dac. *takway > Ta.Tai, related to Av. taka- m. ‘flow, 
stream’ = OBG toku ‘stream’. 

Dac. por-bdO/.a (Diosc.) with fi from IE g® before n (1st, 2nd or 3rd century A. D.). 

Gabranus , 9 a river in Istria (north Dobrudja), probably from *g(w)ab f >r-, *gwtnb h r- or 
*gu>obhr-), cf. Skt. ga(m)bhira-, Avest. jafra- ‘deep’. 

IE k w , g w , g^ h (and the secondary k, g, g h ) before e, i ( y ) > Dac. k !, 

g’ > ?, d! > t (— c ?), (d)z > Alb. s, z. In Albanian the IE kP, g w , g wh 

before e, i (_y) appear as s, z. The preceding stages of this phonetic shift 
are recorded in Dacian. In Dacian the IE k w , g w , g* h became k, g. During 
the 1st century B. C. k, g were palatalized before e, i (_y) into k’, g\ shift¬ 
ing most probably during the lst-2nd century A. D. into t’, d!, thereafter 
into c (— c?), dz and finally into s, z: 10 

Tierna, Dierna, Uetna, Tsierna, Zerna, Ziorr/c from *k(u>}er(h)sna ‘black’ (see above): 
k( w )e ]> k'e > t'ie )> He > 6e > se. 

Tzinta, Tzinto, Tsinta m., Tztntina are Dacian anthroponyms which correspond to 
the Thracian Kivzog, Cititis, Kevus, Kev‘d , os t Av£a.-xevPos, AvXov-xevbos, etc. 

The name of a Dacian town Germisera, Germigera, Germisara appears 
in different manuscripts by Ptoleniaeus as 1 ’eofd^eoa, FeQiu'QiQo., reg.uilsQya, 
Zeo/u'QiQya. Because of the hot springs at this place the name is interpreted 
as yeQn{i)- ‘hot’ and sara, zera ‘spring, river’. As one can conclude from 
the written form, which is Germigera and not Germisera (or -z-), the Latin 
letter g stood for a g before a, o, u but (d)z or (d)z before e, i. The alter¬ 
nation between Feqlu- and Zeq/u- from *g wh erm(i)- means that during the 
2nd century A. D. the old g before e, i shifted into g', d' and even par¬ 
tially to (d)z or (d)z. Thus we find the beginning of a process of palatali¬ 
zation through which these phonemes finally became s, z. 

IE s = Dac. s, p, Alb. s, sh, th (h): 

Dac. bisof.iia ‘common mullein’ from *di(y)bsewsmn, see above. 

fColoo:, Grisia, Gresia, a Dacian river, from *k(v>)r(h)so- ‘black’ (see section 4.1). 

Marisia, Rum. Mure$-ul, Hung. Maros. a tributary of the Tisza River, from *morisyo-. 

Salsovia, a place name, from *sald-t- ‘salty’. 

IE sm > Dac., Alb. m : 

Dac. biear,//a ‘common mullein’ from *di(y)esewsmn (see section 4.1). 

The threatment of the IE phonemes in Daco-Mysian and Albanian is cla¬ 
rified in Table 10. This table shows that the phonematic system of Alba¬ 
nian is the further development of the Daco-Mysian system. Therefore Daco- 


9 According to Decev and Russu this name is Thracian; according to Lambrino and 
Cierov it is Celtic, cf. the Celtic place name Gabranus. 

10 c > Alb. s after 1000 A. D., cf. Olberg 1968:110. 
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Table 10 


The Treatment of the IE Phonemes in Daco-Mysian and Albanian 


Indo-European 

l 

Daco-Mysian 

Albanian 

a 

a 

a 

a-, o- (atone) 

— 

— 

e 

ie (e), in ( a \ 

ie (e), ja (a) 

en (before consonants) 

in 

in 

/ 

i 

i 

0 

a 

a 

u 

tl 1 

u 

a 

a (=- q)>o 

0 

e 

e > 0 > a > a 

0 

u 

i 

i) 

0 

(>0)>e 

e 

u 

w > ii 

y (= ii), i 

ay 

at )> a? (atone ?) 

a? (e ?) 

ey 

c (-= e) 

! / 

(oy 

ai ? 

e) 

aw (aw) 

a (a) 

a 

ew 

e 

e 

(oiv 

an ~f> a 

a) 

f (stressed) 

ri, nr 

ri, ir, ur.ru 

ti (stressed) 

a 

a 

Tenues 

T 

T 

Mediae 

M 

M 

Mediae aspiratae 

M i 

M 

d, d h before i 

d > z 


tt (dt , d h t) 

s 

5 

k' 

S (.0) 

s, th (= fr) 

r. g’ h 

z, (t id) 

z. dh, d 

kw 

k 

k 

gwh 

g 

g 

krj before e, i 

k'y>t’ £ 

s 

g*r, gwh before e, i 

g’>d'>(d)z 

z 

kw, before d, 6 

fe-!’(but after 1 st^2nd century 

k 


A. D. dial, p) 


gw, gwh before a, o 

(but after lst=2nd century 

g 


A. D. dial, b) 


s 

« (fi) 

s, sh, th ( h ) 

sm 

m 

m 

sr 

str 

shtr 


Mysian is, in relation to Albanian, in the same position as Latin is in relation 
to the Romance languages: Daco-Mysian is the language from which 
Albanian descends. 


4.6.2. The Origin of the Albanians 
and of Their Language 

Hirt (1898; 1905-07:144), Jokl (1924), Weigand (1927), Skok (1928), 
Decev (1960: 190-198), Baric (1954: 7-9 ; 1957; 1959), §iadbei (1957), 
Georgiev (1957b: 70-74; 1958d: 76-79), Popovic (1958, 1959a; 1959b; 1960b) 
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and others adhere to the thesis 11 that the original home of the Albanians 
was the central northern part of the Balkan Peninsula, i. e., the eastern part 
of Upper Moesia and the wesiern part of Lower Moesia or approximately 
Dardania, Dacia Mediterranea, and Dacia Ripensis. Some new facts should be 
added here, the most important of which is that the phonological system of 
the Albanian language is the direct descendant of Daco-Mysian. The most 
important facts and considerations for defining the origin and the original 
home of the Albanians are the following: 

(1) The Albanians are not autochthonous to the territory of contempo¬ 
rary Albania: 

(a) The ancient (Illyrian) place names in Albania (or at least in northwest, 
west, and south Albania) which have been passed down from antiquity, such 
as Shkod'er from Scodra (Livy), Tomor or Tomarus (Strabo, Pliny, etc.) did 
not come into Albanian directly: the hypothesis that these names have 
been constantly used in Albanian from the pre-Roman period until now 
is incompatible with the data of the Albanian historical phonology. 

(b) Latin place names in Albania reveal Latin-Old Dalmatian specific- 
features and not Albanian ones: Old Dalmatian (Western Balkan Latin), 
which developed on an Illyrian substratum, differs considerably from Ruma¬ 
nian (Eastern Balkan Latin). 

(c) In antiquity the Adriatic coast did not belong to the region of 
Albanian colonization: Albanian maritime and fishing terminology is a mix¬ 
ture of borrowings. 

(d) The comparatively small number of Old Greek borrowings is another 
negative feature which, together with other considerations, leads us to assume 
that the Albanian territory which now neighbors on Greece was acquired 
later. 

(e) There is no mention of Albanians in the territory of contemporary 
Albania before the 9th century A. D., while place and proper names from 
the entire Albanian territory are mentioned in other documents from the 
4th century onward. 

(2) The original home of the Albanians was, on the one hand, near the 
original home of the Rumanian people, and, on the other hand, it was not 
completely isolated from Greek influence: 

(a) As was mentioned above, a number of characteristic phonematic 
changes appear in Albanian, Rumanian, and Dacian. The most important 
changes are the following: 

e>ie except after a palatal; 

e>ia under the influence of the vowels a or e in the following syl¬ 
lable, but after a palatal a; 

en^in in closed syllables; 

(t), d before (d)z; 

k’,g’ before e, i>t’>c (-cP), (d)z ( dz); 

-n->-r- in Albanian and (partly) in Rumanian. 


11 Parvan (1926) expressed the opinion that between the 3rd and the 6th centuries A. D.. 
the Albanians gradually moved from Dacia to their present territory. However, the evi¬ 
dence is insufficient and the period is quite late. This opinion is shared by Capidan (1922) 
and Philippide (1928: 800-805). On the assumption that the Albanians are the autochthonous 
population in Illyria see (Jabej 1959 and Cimochowski 1958, 1960. See also Polio, Buda, 
Frasheri, and island 1959: 28-33. 
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(b) The oldest Latin elements in Albanian originate from Proto-Ruma¬ 
nian, i. e., from Eastern Balkan Latin, and not from Dalmatian, i. e., from 
Western Balkan Latin, as for instance: L. caballum ‘horse’>Rum. cal, Alb. 
kal; L. cubitum ‘elbow, arm'>Rum. cot, Alb. kut\ L. resina ‘resin'>Rum. 
ra$ina, Alb. rshine; L. lacta ‘struggle'> Rum. luptd, Arumanian laftd, Alb. 
lufte, etc. Thus Albanian has not developed on an Illyrian basis. 

(c) The correspondences of Latin words in Albanian and Rumanian 
show that during the 4th to 5th century A. D. Albanian developed in the 
same region as that in which Rumanian appeared: this territory was appro¬ 
ximately ancient Dardania (approximately the territory of Nis, Sofia, and 
Skopje). 

(d) In Rumanian there are about 70 words which have exact correspond¬ 
ences in Albanian 12 but the phonetic form of these Rumanian words is so 
specific that they cannot be explained as Albanian borrowings. These words 
belong to the Dacian substratum in Rumanian, while their Albanian corre¬ 
spondences were inherited from Daco-Mysian. 

The elements in common between Rumanian (the Dacian substratum) 
and Albanian are another important proof for the fact that Albanian is the 
descendant of Daco-Mysian. 

(3) There are concrete data which show that long ago the Albanians 
lived in the territory of ancient Dardania: 

(a) The name Jdf><5am (and the region Aagdavta) can be explained as 
derivative of the Albanian word dardhe ‘pear'. 

(b) The contemporary form of the name of ancient Naissos, an impor¬ 
tant place in Dardania which is now called Nis, shows, through aphaeresis 
of the unstressed syllable, the linguistic mediation of Albanian, cf. Alb. 
pyll ‘forest’ from ' : 'peyll<. Late L. pa(d)Cde. 

(c) The central northern part of the Balkan Peninsula is the region 
where Old Albanian and Old Rumanian could develop in closest contact 
with each other. 

(4) There are important data which clearly show that Albanian is the 
direct descendant of Daco-Mysian: 

(a) The Albanian phonematic system is a further development of the 
Daco-Mysian phonematic system. This fact is of great importance: it shows 
that Daco-Mysian is the ancestor of Albanian. 

(b) Despite the scarcity of Daco-Mysian linguistic material, there are 
several very important correspondences with Albanian and this is evidence 
for the close relationship between Albanian and Daco-Mysian. Below are 
several examples: 

Dac. amalusta ‘camomile’: Alb. ambel ‘delicious, sweet’, see section 4.3.2.1. 

Daco-Mys. Bei-soxios, Uvsi-sonios, Ovi-ao.w; (inscriptions from northeast Bulgaria=east- 
ern Moesia), an epithet of a god, literally ’ABt-iaxo;’: cf. Alb. vete ‘ipse’ and IE *ekwo-s 
‘horse’, cf. Detschew 1957:66. 

Dac. iQorjhjcL-, Drubetis, Drobeta(e), a place name, = Alb. dru, pi. drute, Rum. druete 
‘tree’. 

Zsoul-^eoya, Zeo/u-Cigya, I'noui-ysyu, Uermi-sara, a town in Dacia, cf, Alb, zjerm, 
zjarm ‘fire, heat’ (see section 4.1). 

Dac. Kagttduis (oooc): Alb. karpe ‘rock’. 

la See Rosetti 1958 ; Russu 1967: 119-121. 
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Dac. mal- ‘bank’ (Dacia Maluenis=Dacia Ripensis)= Alb. mat ‘mountain, bank', Runt. 
rrial ‘promontory, bank' (Dacian substratum). 

Dac. fiavtia, mantua ‘mulberry (blackberry)’: Alb. man, dial, mand ‘mulberry’. 

Patavissa, Patabissa, Flaxooviooa instead of *I7araovioaa, Patavis(s)e(n)sis , later Pota- 
issa, a Dacian place name, from *(s)petd-wik-m, Alb. vis ‘locality, place’. 

Ilo),6v8a(va), later Pelendova, a Dacian place name, from *pOWm-dhewa ‘Stutt-gart’, 
cf. Alb. pele ‘mare’, f. from *pdlo-s. 

Dac. oxidop ‘thistle’: Alb. shqer ‘to tear, to prick’, see section 4.3.2.1, 

Daco-Mys. Ovsvbsrie, Vindenis, a place in Upper Moesia; Alb. vend ‘locality, region, land’. 

(c) The geographical distribution of the typically Daco-Mysian place 
names with dava 13 reveals the general pattern of the penetration by the 
Daco-Mysians, i. e., by the Proto-Albanians, in the Balkan Peninsula, appro¬ 
ximately in the region of the eastern part of what was later called Upper 
Moesia, i. e., Dardania, Dacia Mediterranea, and Dacia Ripensis. 11 

(d) The Albanian vocabulary has the largest number of words in common 
with Balto-Slavic. 15 This fact is clear only when Albanian is viewed as the 
descendant of Daco-Mysian, because Daco-Mysian was in immediate con¬ 
tact with Balto-Slavic. 

The Albanian language thus is the descendant of Daco-Mysian. Its rela¬ 
tionship with Daco-Mysian is the same as the relationship of a Romance 
language to Latin. There is also an Illyrian component in Albanian but its 
basis is Daco-Mysian. 

Daco-Mysian tribes occupied the central northern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula, approximately the territory of Dardania, during some very 
remote period. From there they gradually migrated into the territory of 
contemporary Albania. 

4.7. Phrygian and Armenian 

The Greeks knew that the Phrygians had lived on the Balkan Peninsula 
in the neighborhood of Thracians and Macedonians (Hdt. VIII, 73; Strabo 
VII, 295). The Phrygians were related to the Thracians. According to the 
Iliad (II, 862, III, 184f., XXIV, 545), the Phrygians were the eastern neigh¬ 
bors of the Trojans and had close familial bonds with them. 10 

Long ago the Phrygians occupied a position in the Balkan Peninsula 
which was central between the Greeks and Macedonians, Mysians and Thra¬ 
cians, Thracians and Pelasgians. This is clear from the variants of their 
name: (1) (figvyes, (2) BovyeBgvyui, Bgvyai, (3) Bgiyes, Bgiyoi, (4) Bgvxes, 
Bgimai ( Bgvxai ), Bgvxels. The initial form was *B h rug h es. This name was 
adopted by the Greeks at a very early stage and was changed into d>ov£, 
pi. <Pgvyes ; Bgvyes (Bgvyoi, Bgvyo,), Bgiyes is the Phrygian, Daco-Mysian, and 
Macedonian form. Bgmes, Bgvxai (Bgvxai ), BgvxeTs, with dissimilation of the 


13 The most southwestern town of the dava type of toponyms, i. e., Osgpidava (Ptol. 
2, 16, 7; Hellenized instead of *Zermi-dava) is cited as being between mSlets psooyeioi 
between Scodra and Siparuntum, i. e., approximately on the boundary of northeast Illyria. 

The Dardanian culture, at least during the last centuries B. C., was in close contact 
with the Daco-Getan civilization of the same period, cf. Garasanin 1958. 
is Cf. Jokl 1963; Pisani 1959b: 115-119. 

16 Cf. J. Friedrich 1941 : 883-884. 
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aspiration and consonant shift, is the Pelasgian and the Thracian form. On 
the basis of data from antiquity and the considerations given above we 
could assume that the Phrygians orginally lived in contemporary northern 
or central Macedonia. 

According to the ancient authors, the Armenians were Phrygian settlers 
(<pQvyu)v anoixoi, Hdt. VII, 73; cf. also Eudoxos in St. Byz.). But the problem 
of whether Armenian and Phrygian are two dialects of the same language 
or two different IE languages has not been solved definitively. Among the 
Phrygian glosses there are indisputable examples in which the IE velars 
(the so-called palatals) appear as sibilants (or affricates): 

&Z$v, acc. aCsva ‘xwymv, beard’, cf. Av. zanu-, Or. yirvs ‘beard’. 

etis (; instead of ?) ‘hedgehog’, cf. Litli. ezys ’hedgehog’. 

SeXxia ‘greenery, vegetable’, cf. Bulg. zelka ‘cabbage’, Russ, zelen' ‘greenery, vege¬ 
table’. 

Chra ‘jiv/.t), door’ from *ghed-, cf. Anglo-Saxon geat ‘gate, door’. 

Zsvuav '-Ttjyi'i, spring’, cf. Qr. yt.vfia ‘which is poured, stream’. 

On the basis of these glosses Kretschmer (1896: 229) and Jokl (1927: 
143) thought that Phrygian was a satom language. Meister (1911), Hermann 
(1922), and Pedersen (1945: 5), who considered Phrygian to belong to the 
centum group, explained these sibilants as the result of palatalization before 
e, i. But this assumption is hardly tenable since the preservation of the 
velar in cases such as £eXy.a, cannot be explained. Maas (1939a; 1957: 454; 
1961: 29) is inclined to consider these words to be borrowings from 
Thracian. 

Phrygian is one of the components of Armenian. However, in Armenian 
there is also a Mysian (and most probably also a Thracian) component. As 
early as the 2nd millennium B. C. some of the tribes which at that time 
occupied the central part of the Balkan Peninsula — Phrygians, Paeonians, 
Dardanians, and Mysians — began to settle in Thrace and thus their lan¬ 
guage was superimposed on a Thracian substratum; some of these tribes 
later migrated to the northwestern part of Asia Minor. 

Documents from Asia Minor which date from the end of the 2nd 
millennium B. C. mention a people which at different times lived in some 
parts of northern Asia Minor between the Propontis and Melitene and 
which was related to the Phrygians. These were the so-called muski : Assyr. 
rniisku, Gr. Moayoi, Meo%oi, L. Moschi, Hebr. meseh, etc. J7 The name muski 
is actually = Mao(o() 18 ‘Mysians’ + the Armenian ending for the plural -k. 

The Georgians call the Armenians somex-i. As Kapancjan (1956a: 147) 
proved, the name so-mex-i has a Caucasian prefix sa- (> Georg, so-) with 
the meaning ‘country, locality’ and -mex- from an older *mesx- — Meayoi, 
M6axoi. w 

Thus the ancient ethnical name Moiaoi < Miiaoi ‘Mysians’ is preserved 
in the Georgian name of the Armenians so-mex-i. 


i’ Cf. Qoetze 1957: 179; Schmokel 1957: 133, 199, 267. 

18 In Mysian this name was *Mus-. 

19 The shift u > «,• or o'> 0 > e is typical of Mysian : cf. Mvaoi > later Motool, 
Moesi > Mesi. 
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The words in which IE o (and oy) shifted into a (and ay) probably 
belong to the Mysian component in Armenian, while the Phrygian compo¬ 
nent of Armenian IE o was preserved unchanged. Examples are: 

aitnum ‘I swell’ from *oyd-nu-mi, aitumn ‘swelling’: Gr. oiddco ‘I swell’, oiSfia 
‘swelling’. 

akn ‘eye’, pi. ac-i from *ok^-. 

alk c at ‘poor, miserable’ from *oliko-, cl. Pokorny 1951-69: 667. 

anun ‘name’ from *onomno- : Gr. ovo/ia ‘name’. 

arawr = Gr. aoozgoy ‘plough’. 

atamn ‘tooth’: Gr. above;, -ovxos ‘tooth’. 

asr, gen. asu ‘fleece, sheep fleece’ from *pok-u 4- r ; asvel ‘woolen’ from *pok-, c.f. 
Pokorny 1951-69: 797. 

ateam ‘I hate’, ateli ‘hateful, enemy’: L.' odium ‘hatred’, odor ‘odor’ from PIE 
*xed~, while Arm. hot ‘smell’ belongs to the Phrygian component. 

audi ‘sheep’ from PIE *xew-i-, while hoviw ‘herdsman’ from PIE *xewi-peh- belongs 
to the Phrygian component. 

had ‘ash-tree’ from PIE "xesk-, cf. Olcel. askr ‘ash-tree’, see Pokorny 1951-69 : 782. 

To the Mysian component in Armenian belong probably also atfv, 
£eXxia, farva, etc. (see p. 144). 

Other components of Armenian are revealed in the name hay-k c — 
which brings these people close to the country of Hayassa — and also in 
the name ’Ag/uenoi. 


10 ysofl s BCTor-Hara Ha HH^oesponeftcKHie e3HU« 
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Chapter 5 


The Principal Ancient Ethnic Groups 
on the Balkan Peninsula, 
Established on the Basis 
of the Geographical Distribution 
of Onomastics 


Today the Balkan Peninsula is populated by several large nationalities 
with different minorities living among them: Gypsies, Armenians, Jews, 
Tartars, etc. 1 There are also — mainly in the centre of the Peninsula — 
Arumanians (300,000) who speak a Rumanian dialect which is quite different 
from Daco-Rumanian, Megleno-Rumanians, whose dialect is similar to Aru- 
manian, and to the west in Istria there are Istro-Rumanians. 

Thus, compared to the other large peninsulas in southern Europe, the 
population of the Balkan Peninsula is very much differentiated from a de¬ 
mographic point of view. The main reason for this is probably the typical 
geomorphology of this region: deep valleys surrounded by high mountains 
or by the Danube River. 

In antiquity and even earlier, when the population was scarce and the 
contacts between the various groupings hardly existed, the number of the 
different peoples and tribes on the Balkan Peninsula was no doubt larger 
than it is now. 

For instance, Yugoslavia is now populated by a number of national¬ 
ities and minorities 2 and thus it is not probable that during the 1st millen¬ 
nium B. C. only Illyrians lived in this region. 

Another example is ancient Italy, i. e., the Italic Peninsula, which is twice 
smaller than the Balkan Peninsula. During the last few centuries B. C. there 
were many peoples and tribes in Italy. In the north there were Ligurians, 
Celtic tribes, Raetians, Euganeans, Venetians; in the center there were 
Etruscans, Umbrians, Picenians, Latinians, Sabellian tribes, Oscans; in the 
south there were Bruttians, Iapygians, Messapians, Greeks; and there were 
numerous minor tribes as well. 

Thus it can be assumed that in antiquity there was a much greater 
demographic variety in the Balkan Peninsula than at the present time. 

1 For instance in Bulgaria, according to the 1965 statistics, there are 606,000 Turks, 
197,000 Gypsies, 22,000 Armenians, 10,500 Russians, 7,500 Greeks, 6,000 Jews, 6,000 Tar¬ 
tars, 4,000 Rumanians, 2,000 Karakachans, etc. 

2 See the official Yugoslav statistics for 1953. 
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About 30 years ago the linguists, historians, and archaeologists distin¬ 
guished three ethnic groups who lived in the territory of the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula (Dacia and Pannonia included) in antiquity; Greeks in the south, 
Thracians in the east and Illyrians in the west. Furthermore, even now the 
view is widespread that before these three groups there was a single (ho¬ 
mogeneous) pre-Indo-European substratum throughout the entire territory 
of the Peninsula. 

The considerable increase during the last thirty years in linguistic data 
on the ancient languages of the Balkan Peninsula, the fundamental study 
of both the ancient and the contemporary toponymy and anthroponymy, 
and particularly the decipherment in the syllabic script from Greece, as well 
as the marked progress in the study of the ancient languages of neighbor¬ 
ing Asia Minor, have brought about a radical change in our views on the 
ethnology of the Balkan Peninsula. 

On the basis of the distribution of the ancient toponymy the Balkan 
Peninsula can be divided into seven or eight basic ethnic regions: Daco- 
Mysian (Dacia and Mysia = Moesia), Thracian (Thrace), pre-Greek (Pelasgian: 
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southern and central Greece together with a large part of the Aegean 
Islands), Proto-Greek (Epirus, western and northern Thessaly), Macedonian 
(southern Macedonia, the basin of the Haliacmon River), Proto-Phrygian 
(north and central Macedonia, the basin of the Erigon River), Illyrian (Illyria 
and some neighboring regions), and probably also Dalmatian (Dalmatia), 
see Map 2. 


5.1. The Daco-Mysian Region 

The Daco-Mysian region included Dacia (approximately what is now 
Rumania and east Hungary to the east of the Tisza River), Mysia — Moesia 
(what is now northeast Yugoslavia and north Bulgaria), and Scythia Minor 
(what is now Dobrudja). 

The most typical toponyms of this territory are compound words, the 
second part of which is the word dava (or deva, dova ) ‘town’. Due to 
their number and their homogenous geographic distribution, these toponyms 
give a clear impression about the original home of the Daco-Mysians. There 
are 46 (or 51) toponyms of this type: 28 (or 29), i. e., more than half of 
them, are found in Dacia (see section 4.3.1): 

Acidava, a town on the river Alutus-OIt. 

Aoytdauov (in an inscription from 48 B. C. from Balcik). 

Arcidava ('Aoyibara, Arcidaba), now called Verjet (Banat). 

Buridava (Hunt papyrus from 99 A. D.) ‘the town of the Bovom tribe’, a town on the 
river Alutus-OIt. 

.1: mtbava, a town in NW Dacia. 

Zaoyidava, now called Roman. 

Zioi&ava (Ptol., 2nd century A. D.) in western Dacia with gi > si, cf. *Giridava (in¬ 
scription) in Lower Moesia. 

Zovalbava, a town in SE Dacia. 

Kaoalbava, a town in E Dacia. 

Ki.rjnlba.va., a town on the river Tyras-Dnieper. 

Kojjibara, Camidava, now called Rijnov. 

Maoy.obava, cf. the Celtic place name Marco-durum ‘horse fortress lor town)’, cf. Po- 
korny 1951-66: 700. 

NeT.ivbava, a town in SE Dacia. 

Ovrlbava, a town on the river Alutus-OIt. 

Ilaxoibava 

Pelendova — Tlol6vba(va), now called Craiova. 

*Perbttridava, cf. the ethnicon Perburidavenses, a town on the river Jiul neat 
Craiova. 

IIsToobava, a town in E Dacia. 

Ihooflogldara, Piroboridava (inscription), now called Poiana. 

'■Hoibava, cf. the ethnicon Tlosbavijratoi. 

■ Pa/tibara, a town on the river Alutus-OIt. 

Rusidava, a town on the river Alutus-OIt. 

Sacidaba (Su- ?), a town S from Apulum. 

Naryi&ava, a town on the river Alutus-OIt. 

1'sviSava, a town in N Dacia. 

2'uyiba.va, a town W from Apulum. 



Sucidava {Sir^idafla, Ztxidefia, Svxijhba), now called Celei. 

Tapaoldava, a town on the river Hierasos-Siret. 

Nine (or 10) toponyms of this type appear in Lower Moesia and in 
Scythia Minor (Dobrudja): 

’Aeddflt), a town on the Danube between Augustae and Oescus. 

*Buteridava, cf. the ethnicon Buteridavensis. 

Gildoba (= *Giridava ?). 

"(iiridava, cf. the ethnicon Giridavenses. 

Aaovobava, a town in E Mysia. 

KaalSava (Kajiidaffa, Capidava, Calidava), now called Calachioi. 

Movoidrftd, a town in Scythia Minor = Dobrudja. 

Sagadavu, a town near Durostorum-Silistra. 

Scaidava (Sxsdefld), a town in E Mysia Inferior. 

Sucidava {Sovyidara, Sancidapa ?), a town in E Mysia on the Danube. 

Another 8 toponyms are found in east Upper Moesia (Dardania, Dacia 
Mediterranea): 

AlabafSa, now called Bela Palanka, near Ni§. 

Bosytbdfia, a town near Serdica-Sofia. 

. UivsSsfSai, a town in Dacia Mediterranea. 

Desudaba (I.ivy 44, 26), a town between Astibus-Stip and Pautalia-Kjustendil. 

Ziavovdsfiu (where ?). 

Otsoaidava, between Scodra and Siparantum, i. e., on the boundary between southwest 
Dardania and northeast Illyria. 

'I Tube rid, a town in Dacia Mediterranea. 

Kovtpedava (Kov/ioi’Ssfla), a town near Pirot. 

In Thrace only one toponym of this type is found: it is Pulpudeva 
(>Bulg. Plovdiv), the name of a town built (or restored) at the time of king 
Philip II of Macedonia, who, when he conquered western Thrace (359-336 
B. C.), gave the town his own name: in Greek <J>dum6-jiohs and in ‘Thra¬ 
cian’ Pulpu-deva ‘the town of Philip'. This means that the only example 
of this toponymic type found in Thrace was (artificially) introduced there 
from the central part of the Balkan Peninsula (by the Macedonians) where 
there were other toponyms of the same type. Thus the dava toponyms are 
typical of Dacia, are more rarely found in Mysia, and are lacking in Thrace. 

The Daco-Mysian word deva ‘town’ is derived from *d h ewa ‘place’, cf. 
Bulg. djavam, Russ, devat' ‘to put, to set" from *d h ewd-, Horn, ftadoom ‘to 
sit’, dapaxov- Bay.ov ij Pnovos (Hesych.) from *d h dw-dko-. The difference 
between the forms deva, dava, dova is chronological (and dialectal); it is 
due to the phonetical development of Daco-Mysian: <?>#>d (5th to 1st 
century B. C.) > o (2nd to 6th century A. D.) as in Albanian, see section 
4.6.1. 

The distribution of the toponyms examined allows us to make the 
following conclusions: the original home of the Daco-Mysian tribes was 
Dacia. Very early, probably during the 3rd millennium B. C., some (Daco-) 
Mysian tribes began to migrate to the south of the Danube into Mysia = 
Moesia, Dardania, east Macedonia, part of Dalmatia, Illyria, and also north 
Thessaly. 
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Some scholars consider the Dardanians to be Illyrians (Krahe, Mayer), 
while others are of the opinion that they were Thracians (Decev). In my 
opinion the Dardanians were of (Daco-)Mysian origin with a late Illyrian 
superstratum (cf. the names of the kings Longarus, Monunios ): 3 in east 
Dardania there was a Thracian substratum or Thracian settlers (cf. Aao&d- 
naoa). The (Daco)Mysian origin of the Dardanians is confirmed, on the one 
hand, by the distribution of the toponyms dava (deva ) ‘town’ (cf. Alabama, 
Kovi/isdafia in north Dardania and Osg/udava in southwest Dardania) and, on 
the other, by the name of the "Agios River, the upper part of which is in 
Dardania. This name corresponds exactly to the Daco-Mysian name of the 
tributary to the Danube, the "Agios in Scythia Minor (contemporary Dob- 
rudja). 

From Dardania (probably during the 3rd millennium B. C.) Mysian tribes 
penetrated to the south along the River. There they were called 

Mvydoves; they first lived in the region between the ’'Afto? and the Stqvmov 
and later (during the classical period) lived to the east of the lower part 
and the estuary of the "Agios, as well as in the northern part of the Chalci- 
dice Peninsula ( Mvydovla ). The Mysian origin of the Mygdonians is con¬ 
firmed by ancient tradition, according to which they were Mysians (or Phryg¬ 
ians), 4 5 and also by the etymology of their name: Mvydoves (Mvydoves ) is 
an ethnicon from Mvydcov (Mvydcov) and is preserved in the Iliad as an 
anthroponym: Mvydcov probably comes from *mus-g h d h dm or through haplo- 
logy from *Musdm *g h d h dm ‘the land of the Mysians, i. e., Mvoiafi This is 
confirmed by the following passage in St. Byz. : ... Mvydovla, eteyero xal 
Mvyj&ovia. Mv-ydovia is the Greek translation of Mv-ydovla: Mys. -ydcov = 
Gr. y&d)v ‘earth, land, country’. Thus the Mygdonians were Mysians who 
were later assimilated by the Phrygians. 

Dacian (Daco-Mysian) is the ancestor of Albanian, in which there is 
also an Illyrian component (see section 4.6.2). 


5.2. The Thracian Region 

The Thracian region or Thrace stricto sensu includes the eastern part 
of the Balkan Peninsula between the Black Sea, the Propontis, the Aegean 
Sea (including the islands of Thasos and Samothrace), approximately to the 
south of the Danube River and Scythia Minor (Dobrudja). 

The most typical toponyms of Thrace are compound words, the second 
part of which is para ‘brook, river (?)’, bria ‘town’, and diza ‘fortress’. 
Such toponyms are not found to the north of the Danube. 

There are 42 (or 51) toponyms formed with para: para ‘brook, river (?)’ 
perhaps comes from *bora (?) and corresponds to Gr. PoqPoqos ‘mud, 


3 The Triballians (according to Krahe and Mayer of Illyrian origin, according to De£ev 
of Thracian origin) were Daco-Mysians who in the 4th century B. C. were conquered by 
the Illyrian tribe Avzaoiazai. 

4 Cf. Paus. 10,27) 1, schol. Ap. Rh. 2, 786. 

5 Cf. Qr. IhooaijUov yfton’ (Aesch.) = riF.noo.ijUa, "Yaunohs from *'Yavr(mr)-nohs 
‘the town (of the tribe) °Yavzss', yjy6>v UsJ.aoyoiv (Aesch.), y&oiv Oqrfiy.Ca (Eur.). 
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marsh’, Skt. barbura-m ‘water’, Barbara, Barbari, river names, Bret, bera 
‘to flow’, Bulg. bara ‘rivulet, bog’. 6 

Agatapara, now called Agatovo, near the town of Sevlievo. 

A&vjtaoa, probably with dissimilation from *A&gv-xaga ‘rapid river’, see "Adovs. 
Av&ijidoov, a settlement in Haemimont. 

Ba^ostaga (in an inscription from Pizos, near Cirpan). 

BsvSmaga ‘the river (?) of the goddess BMie’. 

Biitaga, a settlement near Pulpudeva-Plovdiv. 

Bessapara, now called Besikara. 

Bessapara, another settlement with the same name. 

Btj).ai8isiaea, a settlement on the river Hebros-Marica. 

B>]ofa.aoa, now called Berievo, Berovo, near the town of Sevlievo. 

Botmaoa, a settlement near Bessapara. 

Bovoixaoa (in an inscription from Pizos, near Cirpan). 

Breierophara , a town in Greek Thrace. 

BgL-ruoo, a settlement near Remisiana, now called Bela Palanka. 

Bgtsiagov, a settlement near Serdica-Sofia. 

*Bvcuszaga in the ethnicon Bvain.agt]v7j. 
rAovnaoa (in an inscription from Pizos, near Cirpan). 

Aaobanaoa, a settlement near Bela Palanka. 

Aagddizaga : Aagda- is a Thracian as well as a Daco-Mysian word, cf. the Thracian 
anthroponym Dardisa from Anhialo. 

Aoovaljcaga (Ptol. 3, 11, 7; 2nd century A. D.), now Mesini near Karijtiran on the river 
Erkene in Turkish Thrace. 

Acodosiago(s). 

Ethrupara (?) > Jatropolu (1642 A. D.), now called Etropole (?). 

Zdmaga, now called Sandanski. 

*Capara, now called Caparevo, near the town of Sandanski. 

Inipara 

AoyLryga, cf. Aooi:o(-n:uga = AgiCi-ntga, 

Kr.ioiTraga Clfopol. 

Kggixugcov, a settlement in Haemimont. 

Kgaoafonaga (in an inscription from Pizos, near Cirpan). 

Longinopara = Av(y)ytvoz crouiurU, now called Ldzene ; this name makes it possible to 
define the meaning of para as = norapos ‘River’. 

MovzUaaga, a settlement in Dacia Ripensis. 

Ilgianovjtega, cf. Agovoi-Ttaga = Agi^l-xega. 

*Sapara, now called Sapar-evo(?), near the town of Stanke-Dimitrov. 

Sauzupara, a settlement between Arso and Burdipta. 

Ey.anxoTtaga (in the ethnicon SxazzzoTzagTp’os). 

Zxagtnaga, a settlement W from Vidin. 

Sxaoxoitaoa (in the ethnicon Sxaoxoxagyvos). 

1'iTive.mga (in an inscription from Konjovo near Kjustendil). 

Ezgazoszaga (in an inscription from Pizos, near Cirpan). 

Tapovpagi (?) I -rfi- : -fiagi, the diminutive of ciaga (?). 

Tagzcoigov <C * Tao^cco-nagor (?). 

Tonagov, a settlement in the Rhodope mountain. 

But a connection with Bulg., Serbocroat. poroj, Rum. ptrtu ‘brook’ (Dac.), Alb. 
p'errua ‘brook, torrent’ is not excluded. 
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Tranupara, a town in Paeonia between Stobi and Astibus. 

' Yj.iavjzdooi'-Sot : -flgi, the diminutive of (tg(a. 

XeaHovnaga, a settlement near Nis. 

There are 14 (or 17) toponyms formed with bria ‘town’; feta ‘town’ is 
derived from *wri(y)d, cf. Toch. B rije, A ri ‘town’, Av. var ‘castle, fortress, 

tower’: 

AZ-aatfigir/ in the epithet (ethnicon) AXaatSgirpos. 

BoXpapmri in the ethnicon BoX.ftafSgtrp'os. 

Bos (■= -figt ?). 

Boia {-ia > -««), a town cn the Aegean coast. 

KaXofioirj. 

Kwutima. Kco/igia (attested since Herodotus, 5th century B. C.), a town on the Aegean 

coast. 

Maoxtof}Qi[i] ?]. 

Meoa/ifloiT], Msovpfeia, Mezafifeia- (attested since Herodotus), now Bulg. Nesebar. 
Mcoriuffgut, MeaauBgltj, Meoauflgia (attested since Herodotus), a town on the Aegean 

coast. 

flo/.n-fi/Xgla, a town on the Aegean coast. 

*2a/.auSg(u (?), cf. SaXaufeCag, a river in N Thessaly. 

2r/Xvp/Jglt], 2XtjXv{fi)feia, 2aXv(p)feia (attested since Herodotus), a town on the coast of 
Propontis in SE Thracia. 

SxsXafeitj (in an inscription from Pizos, near Cirpan). 

2'o/ipoia (inscription from the 5th century B. C.), a town on the coast of Propontis. 
' YpavnagovfiQi (-/%», the diminutive of pgia ). 

There are 11 toponyms formed with diza (-os); diza ‘fortress’ is de¬ 
rived from *d h (e)ig h (y)o- (or -a), cf. OPers. dida, Mod. Pers. diz, dez ‘for¬ 
tress’, Arm. dizanim ‘to pile’: 

Bedizos, mutatio between Resisto and Apri(s). 

(Beodizos, probably identical with the preceding). 

Burtudizos, now called Babaeski. 

Asiyas, a settlement in Haemimont. 

Jpa&fa in the ethnicon AgaSi^avos. 

KtoridiCos, a settlement in Mysia Interior. 

Orudiza, -disza, mansio on the river Tonzos-Tundia. 

Ostudizo, now called Hafsa. 

Tarpodizos, probably near Periuthos. 

TvQobi'ia (attested since Herodotus), a town on the coast of Propontis. 

Tvoodita, a settlement on the Aegean coast, now called Makri. 

The principal peoples 7 in the eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula were 
Thracians, Mysians, and Dacians. These peoples were divided into many 
tribes. Thus the main Thracian tribes were the Bessians, the Ciconians, the 
Odrysians, the Bithynians, etc.; the main Mysian tribes were the Dardanians, 
the Triballians, and the Mygdonians; the Dacians consisted of Dacians and 
Getans. 

Thracia included the southeastern part of the Balkan Peninsula between 
the Black Sea, the Propontis, the Aegean Sea, the Danube (or the Haemus- 


7 Before the invasion of the Iranians and the Celts. 



Balkan Mountains), and the Strymon River. The most characteristic and 
numerous place names in Thrace are the compounds formed by the words 
para ‘brook, river (?)’ (Bendipara, Bessapara, Keiripara etc.), bria ‘town’ 
(Ko(m)br(e)ia, Mesembria, Sombria, etc.), and diza ‘foitress’ ( Beodizos, Oru- 
diza, Tyro diza, etc.). 

In this region there are no reliable data on a more ancient onomastic 
layer than the Thracian layer. This means that the ancient Thracians had 
lived in this territory at least since the Early Neolithic Period. Thus the 
most ancient cultural layers of such settlements as Karanovo, Azmaska Mo- 
gila, Kazaniak, etc., are Proto-Thracian. Furthermore different peoples and 
tribes invaded Thrace during this long period. Thus Mysians and Darda- 
nians lived in northwest Asia Minor as early as the 2nd millennium B. C. 
In order to reach Asia Minor the Mysians and Dardanians had to pass 
through Thrace. Hence in Thrace there were Mysian and Dardanian inva¬ 
sions. Moreover, during the second half of the 2nd millennium B. C. the 
Phrygians invaded Asia Minor and passed through Thrace. 

In Thrace there are toponyms of Daco-Mysian (for instance, Salmy- 
dessos), Phrygian, Greek (as for instance Neapolis, Nicopolis ), Macedonian, 
Celtic, and Latin (as for instance Aquae Calidae, Traiana Augusta ) origin. 
But the most ancient onomastic layer is Thracian: no other onomastic layer 
is known to exist — not even single toponyms — which is more ancient 
than the Thracian toponymy. 

At the time when the pre-Indo-European theory dominated, Thracian to¬ 
ponyms such as Perinthos and Salmydessos were declared to be pre-Indo- 
European. This view was based on the assumption that the suffixes nth and 
s(s) were of pre-Indo-European origin. This was a grave mistake. What is 
valid for Greek toponymy cannot be valid for the Thracian place names 
because these two languages have different phonetic laws: the disappearance 
of intervocalic s is a Greek phonetic phenomenon but is not Thracian; the 
consonant shift t > th is a Thracian phonetic phenomenon but is not Greek. 

Thus from the point of view of the phonetic laws (# > in, t>th and 
intervocalic s preserved) these two toponyms have a clear etymology: 

IleiQivbo?, Uigivdos, a town situated on a hill on the coast of the Pro¬ 
pontis, is derived from IE *perwnto- and corresponds exactly to Skt. 
parvata- ‘mountain’ from IE '■perwnto-. This name is of Thracian origin. 

Za’kpvbqoaog, a gulf, river, and place in Thrace on the Black Sea, is de¬ 
rived from IE *salm-udes-(yo-) ‘salty water’, cf. Gr. aX/urj ‘sea water, salty 
water’ from *salma and vdog n. ‘water’. The preserved d shows that this 
name is of Mysian origin. 

Thus the conclusion can be drawn that the Thracians had lived in the 
territory which is named after them since the times when the tribes in this 
region began to carry on a settled way of life, i. e., since at least the 
Early Neolithic Period. Before this time the population was very scarce and 
carried on a nomadic way of life. Furthermore, even if we accept the 
assumption — though it cannot be proved — that a pre-Thracian population 
did live in Thrace during the Palaeolithic Period, this population did not 
leave any traces. 

Therefore, despite the fact that Thracian was influenced in different 
ways by the languages of different conquerors, it was preserved by the 
autochthonous population until the end of antiquity. 
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Mysia (L. Moesia is a later form) is contemporary north Bulgaria and 
northeast Yugoslavia. The Dardanians were a Mysian tribe with a late 
Illyrian superstratum. At an early period (probably during the 3rd and 2nd 
millennium B. G.) Mysians and Dardanians penetrated into Asia Minor. 

According to the toponymy in Dacia and Mysia, the tribes and peoples 
who lived there spoke dialects which were closely related. The Daco-Mysian 
region included Dacia (approximately contemporary Rumania and Hungary 
to the east of the Tisza River), Mysia — Moesia and Scythia Minor (con¬ 
temporary Dobrudja). The most typical place names in this region are the 
compounds whose second part is the word dava (or deva, dova) ‘town’ (cf. 
Acidava, Capidava, Sagadava, etc.). The principal populations in this re¬ 
gion were the Dacians, the Getans, the Mysians, the Dardanians, the Tri- 
ballians, etc., and these were the tribes or peoples who developed the various 
neolithic, chalcolithic, and Bronze Age cultures in this region, as, for in¬ 
stance, the cultures of StarCevo, Vinca, Salcufa, Gumelnita, etc. 

The Dacians lived in the territory of contemporary Rumania. The Getans 
were closely related to the Dacians. 

Thracians, Mysians, and Dacians spoke languages of IE origin. 
Dacians and Mysians spoke two dialects of one and the same language 
which can be called Daco-Mysian. The toponymy shows that Thracian 
differed quite considerably from Daco-Mysian. Thracian, Dacian, Mysian, 
Phrygian, Macedonian, and Illyrian probably formed a linguistic union (like 
the contemporary Balkan linguistic union) which was under the strong in¬ 
fluence of Greek. 

Daco-Mysian tribes began to migrate quite early and settled in (north¬ 
eastern) Illyria, east Dalmatia, and east Pannonia. 


5.3. The Pre-Greek ( Pelasgian) Region 

The ancient toponymy of Greece allows us to map out two large 
ethnic regions: one is pre-Greek (or Pelasgian) and the other is Proto- 
Greek. 

The pre-Greek or Pelasgian region included the Peloponnesus and 
central Greece (including the larger part of the Aegean islands); it lays 
approximately to the south of the line formed by the Acheloos, Pamissos, 
and Peneus Rivers (or from the gulf of Ambracia to the mouth of the 
Peneus River in northeastern Thessaly). 

This region is characterized by toponyms (hydronyms and oronyms) 
which are formed with the suffixes -v&- and -a(a)-, as well as by toponyms 
of the following type: 

'Ayshpoe, the name of five rivers in Aetolia, Ainis, Achaia, Arcadia, and on the island 
of Mykonos, corresponds to the Phrygian river names ' Aysh ??, ’ Axihqs, cf. Phryg. ay.oj.n 
‘water’, L. Aquilo (Apulia), Venetic ’’Axv/xs (northeast Italy), Lith. Akett, etc., all of which 
are related to L. aqua ‘water’ (see section 11.4.3.1). 

’EoaaTvoe, the name of five rivers in Attica, Eretria, Argolis (two rivers), and Arcadia. 
This name corresponds to the name of the Dacian ’Ieeaooc River from *eraso-s, cf. Or- 
an-egaca ‘to vomit, digorge, carry off’. 

"Ivayos, the name of four rivers in Aetolia, Boeotia, southern Thessaly (Ainis), and 
Argos (Peloponnesus), from *isn-»k^a ‘quick water’ (see section 11.4.3.1). 
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Krjcpla(a)6s, Dor. Kacplooi, the name of nine rivers and springs in Phocis (two rivers), 
Attica, the island of Scyros, Eleusis, Salamis, Sicyon, Argolis, and near Epidaurus (north¬ 
eastern Peloponnesus); Krjqnaia, a spring in Attica. This name is derived from *kapb~is(y)o- 
or *kapb-ent-ya and corresponds to the OBG kapati, kapljQ ‘to drop’ from *kaph-yd, OBG 
kapesti > Mod. Bulg. kapest from *kapi‘-ent-yo-, Skt. kapha-h m. ‘mucous, moisture’, Av. 
kafd ‘scum’ from *kaph -; cf. the names of rivers and springs in Bulgaria : Kapestec from 
*kdp(h)-ent-y(o)-, Kapisec from *kapOOisyo-, Kapna from *kapO‘)-ina, Kapot, Kap-ovac, 
Kapla from *kap(b)-ild, etc. 

Aaoio(n)a, the name of eight towns in Thessaly, Phthiotis, Attica, Argos, and the 
island of Crete; cf. also Adgta(a)os, the name of a river in Achaia and Aagwaicu eikroai, 
rocks on the island of Lesbos; from *l3war-is(y)o-, a derivative of *lawar- ‘stone’, cf. Gr. 
/.das ‘stone’, XavooV psxa)J&v aoyvoov Tran a ’ ADrjvatoi; (Hesych.). 

KvvPos ‘mountain’ is found in the names of six mountains and two islands: KvvPos, 
a mountain on the island of Delos, ’Agd-xur&os, a mountain in southern Aetolia, Boeotia, 
and Attica, Bsge-xvr&os, a mountain on the island of Crete, Zd-xw&os, an island in the 
Ionian Sea and the older name of the island of Paros, 'Prjo-y.vvbos, a mountain in southern 
Thrace. The word y.vr&oQ corresponds to Skt. kuta ‘summit, peak, highest point’ from *klh-to-, 
cf. Skt. Tri-kuia-, Gfdhra-kuta-, names of mountains: It > vt, cf. Gr. <l>dxias > <hv- 
xlas, etc. 

There are other toponyms which reflect the same non-Greek phonetic 
peculiarities and which belong to the same pre-Greek layer: 

AlSrjyos, a town in Euboea where there are hot springs, from ‘aydh-upso-s, cf. Gr. 
al'&eo ‘to burn’ and Skt. ap- ‘water’, OPruss. ape ‘river’. 

\4zux6s, 'Az&ixo; (kt > tth, tt) = Gr. ay.uy.6s, a derivative of d*r»J ‘headland, promon¬ 
tory’ ; cf. St. Byz.: Ayr)), ovzcos )j ’Arum) exaletzo. 

"Az&is from *ak-ti-s, cf. Gr. dxr/J ‘headland, promontory’. 

Si]flat, Stjflr) (t > th or st > th and bd >6) from *(s)teb h d, cf. OPruss. stab is ‘stone’ 
from *stabb-i-s, Lyd. (Car.) rupee xhoa, Osc. Tifata, the name of a mountain and of a 
town, from *(s)teb h d-td. 

Zdi./w; (Boeotia), Bahulmj (Elis, Crete), ZaXaute (an island near Attica) from *salm-. 
cf. Gr. SApr) ‘sea water, salty water’. 

This ethnic layer is recorded throughout the entire pre-Greek (or Pe- 

lasgian) region, including the island of Crete and most of the Aegean is¬ 

lands. 8 

This region is considered to be Pelasgian on the basis of data from 
the ancient authors who say that before the Greeks it was populated by 
the Pelasgians. This is recorded especially for the Peloponnesus, Attica, 
Thessaly (to the north including Aagicaa nelaoyiojus), the islands of Crete, 
Andros, Lesbos, Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, etc. 9 

8 Some scholars are of the opinion that there was a Libyan or Egypto-Libyan (African) 
component on the island of Crete and in Greece, cf. Schachermeyr 1954: 1475-1476, 1481. 
From a linguistic point of view this assumption is not tenable: the ancient toponymy of 
Libya and Egypt are basically different. 

8 According to the data given by the ancient authors (from Homer to Thucydides, 

i. e., until the end of the 5th century B. C.) on the Pelasgians. Later data about the most 

ancient population of the Greek territory cannot be considered reliable. Kgrjoreuv, SxvlAxri, 
W.axta, etc., were probably (late) Pelasgian colonies from the period of the Greek invasion 
in Greece when the older settlers had already been driven away. Dodona, the town in 
Epirus which is famous for its temple of Zeus, is defined as being Pelasgian on the basis 
of the following passage in the Iliad (XVI, 233): Zev ava, AcodaryaTe Ilslaoyixe (or Ilei.a- 
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5.4. The Proto-Greek Region 

The Proto-Greek region included Epirus, approximately up to Av/mv i n 
the north including Paravaia, Tymphaia, Athamania, Dolopia, Amphilochia, and 
Acarnania), west and north Thessaly (Hestiaiotis, Perrhaibia, Tripoli's, and 
Pieria), i. e., more or less the territory of contemporary northwestern Greece). 
The ancient Greek character of this region is confirmed by the follow¬ 
ing facts: 

(1) Typically pre-Greek toponyms 10 are lacking. 

(2) All the geographical names are of archaic Greek origin. 


5.4.1. Epirus 

5.4.1.1. Regions and Tribes (from North to South) 

'Hxetgos — rjxeigo: ‘land, continent'. 

’ Eyyii.r), the name Of a tribe, ’EyyshlS or ’Ey ye z.ves CEyyelavts) — Att. iyyeXets, Horn. 
ryye/.ves pi. from eyyelvs ‘eel", a totem name. 

’AgyvoTvoi, a derivative from the toponym "Aoyvoo; ~ ftoyvoo; ‘silver’, cf. "Aoyovoa 
(Boeotia, Thessaly), ’Aoyvoa (Achaia). For its formation cf. Qr. yvjg-iyos from yvcgos. 

Xaovla, Xrtovss, which is derived from Xacov <C.*yaF-wv ‘place with abysses’, cf. Xaw 
ogos in Argolis, yao; n. ‘chaos, spaces, gaping hole, abyss’, yaoxco ‘to gape’, y/tofiu, yaros 
n. ‘gaping hole’. 

’Auvtavss (Thuc.), ’Auvrdvoi (Lyc.), 'Auviaviot (St. Byz.) from d-<HE 'ad ‘near, at’ 
and (Dor.) -«»■»- with assimilation from *kwindo- > (Aeol.) Illrdos, cf. 'Axaoraves and Ion. 
TtvSr). 

’Apv/iorts ("Aiu’ftroi), a people in Epirus, pi. from ayv/iow ‘blameless, noble, excel- 

ent’. 

Tlagavata, Ilagavaioi ’living near (xaod) the 'A(F)utos River’. 

Jlagtouaia, IJagiogaloi '.mod ( rtg) oast ~ Dor. Siosi’. 

Kaftfiavia, Kau/uuroi, a derivative from *x&mia <C_ i: (o)xdn-ya from axdx-uo ‘to dig’, 
cf. (a)xdszetos ‘trench’; cf. xig-ya from xdn-uo. The same region was later called 

Kemota, Ktoig-irr}, a derivative from *kes-tr- or kes-ter , cf. Horn, xetco, xsd£a> ‘to 
s plit’. The second name probably is a translation of Ka/iyavia. 

’EXXoxta (’ Ei.Xoxit )), a derivative from the tribal name ’’’EX/.oxe; pi. from eMlyoip ‘a 
salt-water fish; sturgeon’, cf. eiXeco (*FeX.-vem) ‘to wind, turn round’, cf. the tribal name 
'Eyye/.els ‘eels’. 

Tgi-q>vX(u 'arid roe tola <pvXa ovveXfjdvbevar'. 


aims). But this cannot be considered to be reliable evidence for the fact that an ancient 
Pelasgian population lived in Epirus. Only a temple (and a sanctuary) were founded by 
Pelasgians: Herodotus (II, 52) expressly says that the Greeks had borrowed elements of 
their religion from the Pelasgians. Lochner-Hiittenbach’s (1960) assumption that the Pelas¬ 
gians were of Illyrian extraction is not convincing. 

10 See the maps of the distribution of the toponyms formed by the suffixes -i&- and 
-o(o)- in Schachermeyr 1954: 1501; 1955: 246, 247. The only name of this type mentioned 
in these maps of north Greece (north of the line formed by the Acheloos and Peneus 
Rivers) is the anthroponym Sabylinthos ( Salynthos ), of Thracian origin, see below; Phayt- 
tos in northwestern Thessaly is an error instead of <baimos ; for Agassa and Tvotoaa see 
below. 
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SsoziQwiia, the tribal name Qeo-sr.ga>xoi , and the anthroponym Qsostgmros are archaic 
compound words: Qso-szgwxo; corresponds to dsd-sigmros, cf. dih-<paroe, deo-xelos, &so-(o)ms, 
dso-(o)stsotos. 

Karsnatzila, the tribal name Kaaa-atstol, the toponyms Kaoo-d>Jit), Kaoo-mites, h’aaa- 
w.t«s, and the name of a spring, Kaoo-tostk, correspond to the toponyms and anthroponyms 
Kaooi-osia, Kaom-ont], cf. Kaaa-avdga from *kad-ti-, which is preserved in xs-xad-phos (Pind.)= 
xg-xaa-pdvos (Horn., Aescll.), xexaopai ‘to excel’: Kaaa- is derived from *xar>u-, while xaou- 
is a contamination of Kano- + Kaon -; Kdoo-roitse, - co.-toi, Kaom-oxt) have the approximate 
meaning of ‘with bright (light) eyes’. 

Mo/.ooota, MoXoxxla , a derivative of the tribal name MoXooaot, and the personal name 
MoXoooos, Mo).ot(t)o; = Lith. miilkis ‘imbecile, foolish’ from *mlhk-yo-s : - 0 X 0 - is an Aeolism, 
cf. Att. paXaxos ‘soft’. 

’Ogssaua ( -da ), a tribal name 'Ogeatai (Molossis) from *ogso-Tds, *6gsa-r6-c, cf. dgsitps 
from *o 0 s[o]-(tjjc, ngsa-rsgos, ogsa-uds f. ‘mountainous, living in the mountains’. 

’Adaparia (-vt(a), a tribal name ’ Adapavss , and the anthroponym ’Addpag,-avTos (‘rare, 
uncommon') are related to dapd ‘often’, dapsee ‘crowded’, Gapv-xXijs, da/u£(o ‘it comes 
often’. 

Usggatfloi (Myc. pera 3 qo) from *risgi-<uy-Fai, n cf. xat-m.y-i£m ‘to rush down', olyss 
big waves’, Skt. ejati ‘stirs, moves’ ; cf. Thess. .-r eggoyo; — Att. xtsgi-oyos, Aeol. xvggov ----- 
Att. xvgiov. 

Aldt-Aa, a derivative from the tribal name Ai’dixss ‘ardent, flaming’, cf. the proper 
names Ai'dcov = aidmr ‘burning; fiery, hot’, Aidos = Adds ‘burnt, shining’, aidos ‘fire’> 
Aldlcor, AIdl-oig, aidrn ‘to burn’. 

’Agftgaxla and ” Apflgaxos from dv(a) *Fgdxsi‘, cf. Aeol. fin&xos — Att. p dxos n. ‘rag¬ 
ged, tattered (garment)’. 

'Apcptlo/ia, the tribal name ’Aptpiloyoi, the anthroponym 'Aprytloyos, cf. Xdyos ‘am_ 
bush’. 

AoXostia, the tribal name AdXoxss, the anthroponym AoX-oip, cf. biXos ‘trick, cunning 
treachery’. 

Aovojtta, the tribal name Agvoxss, the anthroponym Aov-orp, cf. Boisacq 1923: 722. 
723 ; cf. bgvotp ‘wood-pecker’, a totem name. 

’Axagvavla, the tribal name ‘Axaovavts from a- < IE ad ‘at’ and Kaovos, an island 
near Acarnania; Kaovos from IE *kpno- s = Slovenian km f. ‘peak, rock’. 


5.4.I.2. Rivers 

IlpXcbdtjs (Itprjv) = uriXmSrjs ‘muddy, marshy’. 

TlaXosis, a derivative of Dor. xaXos, Att. zxgXds ‘clay, mud’. 

IloXvdvdgs, a river in Chaonia = xoXvdvdtjS ‘blooming’. 

Gvapis, a river and a cape at the rivers mouth, cf. dvm ‘to rage, seethe’; Ova/u; from 
*dva-pa or *dva-pos, cf. dvaoi. 

Ilayflmus i.lurg, cf. .t ap-ftcoxis ‘all-nourishing’, an epithet of />/. 

Kaxtvtds = xmxvtds ‘shrieking, wailing’. 

’A/Jgmv, cf. Lith. azeras, OPruss. assaran, Russ, ozero ‘lake’ from *zg h ero-. 

’Qqcojcds, Dor. cboos (Att. ogos) ‘mountain’ + -a.-tos ‘river, water’ (oa )> to), cf. "Av-a.-ros 
‘without water’ (or cf. dxos ‘juice of a plant': oo)> Dor. co; or cf. svgmxos ‘wide’, 
otsv-coitds ‘narrow’). 


11 Transformation from *peri-ayg-u-, nomen agentis in u; cf. Qeorglev 1960c: 17-18. 
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’’Agay&os, dial. ” Aoaz&oi, ” Agaft&o?, ".IgaiiXo? from *dgaz-o-r6s, cf. aoa?is ‘dashing, 
beating’, aodnnco 'to smite, dash’ (or Pelasgian, see Georgiev 1958b: 8). 

KAdpo? and the anthroponym K68po? ‘shining’, cf. A-xao-pai ‘to excel’, part, y.exabps- 
ros ‘excellent’. 


5.4.1.3. Mountains 

Kegavna dgij from xsoavvos ‘thunderbolt’. 

Botov (to ooos) — -fioios, later flor.ia; ‘oxen’. Pokorny’s supposition (1951-69 :117) from 
*b h ey- is not convincing. 

Avyxoe (place name Avyxairj), a retroformation from the adjective Xvyxios and from 
the ethnicon Avyxeis, cf. Xvyi, Xvyy.os ‘lynx’. 

. I ay.poS, Anglos, - 1 ay.non’, Adxpcor from *Xax-pa or *A ay,-p6?, cf. Xay.is ‘rent, gap’, XaxiCm 
‘to tear’, dst-eX^xa' asieogcoya, Kvszgioi (Hesych.), Xdy.ty p/'iyt], Kgrjxse (Hesych.); on the for¬ 
mation cf. dy-fids ‘fracture; broken cliff’ from dy-vv/n ‘to break’, pgy-go?, pijy-ga ‘breakage, 
fracture’ from pip/wpi ‘to break, to tear’, and the toponyms 'Pcoygol, 'Pd>ytj, etc. 

Topagoe (Tpagos, Topovgor), 12 a mountain near Dodona in Epirus and another moun¬ 
tain near the Apsos River (now called Tomor) from *tomhs-ro-s or *ttnhs-ro-s (with Aeol. 
-o/*-) ‘dark’ — Skt. tamisra-m ‘darkness’, Lith. timsras ‘dark-red’ (from *tmhs-ro-s), L. ten- 
ebrae ‘darkness’. 

"OXvp.xo? = "u-Xrp.-ro? {'clump-) ‘breaking, gorge’, cf. Skt. lumpati ‘to break’; cf. L. 
rup-ex ‘rock’, rupina ‘rock’, rapes ‘rock’ and rumpo ‘to break’; cf. Brandenstein 1954: 
628-629. 

JUvbos (and the name of a river in Locris) from *kwindo-s ‘white’, cf. Skt. svindate 
‘to sparkle’, cf. Pokomy 1951-69: 628-629. 

Xetpigiov (a mountain, cape, and haven) from yupegio? ‘stormy, wintry’. 

Crania (Pliny), a mountain in Epirus, see Kodvria. 

’Idoperr), a hill near Ambracia, from I86pr.ro?, a participle of d’bopai ‘to see, to watch 
to show oneself’. 


5.4.1.4. Settlements and Localities 

”Qgiy.o? (-or, -6?), the ethnicon ”Qgiy.ot (-oi), a derivative from Dor. logo;, Att. ogo? 
‘mountain’. 

'Ey.ar6p-7iF.8ov, cf. Fxarou-Trsdo? ‘a hundred feet long’. 

’OpcpaXiov from oprpaXo? ‘navel’. 

Xlpatga — yipaigu ‘she-goat’. 

’Avuyovsia, a town in Epirus, from ’Avu'-yovo?, a personal name. 

•Pavort], cf. cpavarrj?, -pro? ‘clearness, brightness’. 

’ Oy-ysopo? (Aeol. = Att. ” Ay-ysopo?), cf. ava-ysm ‘to pour out; to be spread’, ava-yog 
‘eruption’, ava-ymvvvpt ‘to heap up into a mound’. 

’boiviv.t], a town in Epirus, cf. cpotni, <pocvi: ‘purple, crimson’, Horn, ipoivo? ‘blood- 
red’, cpoivios ‘blood-red, bloody’ from <p6vos ‘murder’. 

Gitanae (Livy), a town in Epirus, from *yutaria yehcuva f. of ysirmv ‘neighbor’. 

Elaeon (Pliny), a valley in Epirus, = iXauor ‘olive orchard’, "EXaiovs, a town in Epi¬ 
rus, from iXala ‘olive tree’. 


18 This name is considered to be Illyrian, cf. Krahe 1955: 98, Mayer 1957-59:1 :341, 
but this explanation is improbable since IE sr shifted into lllyr. str. The form Top-ovoor 
is under the influence of Horn. o3oo? ‘mountain’. Cf. also Tpdgiov• ogoe ’AoxaSias (Hesych.). 
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Bav-&gcoxoe (-ov, Bov&gmtos), a compound word composed of fSove ‘bull, ox, cow’ and 
&Q(b-a>eo) ‘to rush, to leap ’. 13 Cf. the toponym Bov-vsipa. 

Bov-vstua (- nua ) from *rsfi-ia, cf. Bov-ropoe ‘grazed by cattle’. 

7 ^ 

’'Bitov (Ilium) from *U.F-io-, a derivative of Hue ‘mud, slime’. 

Evgoia — sii-gota ‘good flow, free passage’. 

"Ella' Aids Iso dr Sv Amdcdvfl (Hesych.) from *sed-la = Lac. s)Aa • xa&iSga (Hesych), L. 
sella ‘easy chair’, Gall, sedlon ‘chair, seat.’ Cf. 'Ellol (from *sedlyo-)- "Elltjvss oi iv Am- 
didvi] xai isgsis. The name "E)Ar)ve; is also a derivative of "Ella. 'Eliot was preserved (by 
the Illyrians or the Pelasgians) in its most ancient form, SsUot. 

Tixfimv = Av. casman ‘eye’ (> ‘spring’) from *ku>eks-men, cf. Gr. zsxuag, Horn, xix- 
fimg n. ‘boundary, goal, end’. 

Ilaaougidv (-c5vos), cf. jtaaadyios' ozavode (Hesych.). The name is not Illyrian, as is not¬ 
ed by Krahe 1955: 106. 

<1 fmxixij, which is derived from <pdis, tpiozoe ‘man’ or from tpids, rpwzos ‘light’. 

Xalxis, a derivative of yalxos ‘copper’. 

Atytviov, a derivative of aiy-tvoe ‘goats’, adj. from euf, aiyos ‘goat’. 

Tonvrt] (-idvtj) — togvvr) ‘stirring instrument, ladle’. 

'Elaia, a port in Thesprotia, = slid a ‘olive-tree’. 

’’OXitai, ’’Olezt] — ohzt] ‘a kind of small vase’. 

’PvJ.dxt) — rpvlaxr) ‘watching, guarding’. 

'Ecpvga (”Ezpvoa ) from ia(l) *vga ‘on the water (marsh)’, cf. the name of the ' Ygig 
Lake in Aetolia (later ” YSga), Lith. jtires ‘sea’, OPruss. wars ‘lake, bog’. The etymology 
of ’Etftvoa is based on the fact that the Thessalian town of ’Eipvga was later called Kgav- 
vd>r, a derivative of Thess. xgdwa, Att. xgtjvt) ‘spring’. 

Kodrsta, a derivative of xodvos f. ‘cornel tree’. 

Bovyexoe (Bovyexa, Bovysziov)= (love ‘bull, ox, cow’ + dyeroe ‘channel, stream’. 

’ Elaxosta (- ta ), a derivative of slaz>/g, -rjoos ‘one who drives, driver of (horses, oxen)’. 

XagaSga, Xagadgos = yagaSga, yagaSoos ‘mountain-stream, torrent’. 

"Aoyos (’Aptpdoyixdv), see below. 

Argithea (Livy), a town in Athamania, cf. dgyi-xeoavvos , agyi-ddovs, ’Agyi-laoe , etc. 

'A/.gtjvtj j) ’'Alfitvrj (Ptol.), a region in Epirus, from aX/ia ‘tree’, cf. Fick 1896-97: 39. 

Bari at, a town in Epirus, from fidxoe ‘bramble; raspberry’. 

rivxiis h/itjr, a port in Epirus. 

Aeeafievai, a district in Ambracia, pi. from isi-a/ievri ‘reservoir, cistern’. 

Agis, a town in Epirus, = Softs ‘oak’. 

Evgvfievai, a town in Epirus, from *Ftgv-pet>os ‘protected’ from (F)sgvco ‘to protect, 
guard’ with Ev- after svgve. 

Theion, a town in Athamania, = t hTor ‘sulphuric fumes, sulphur’. 

C-igoviov, a place in Thesprotis, from Ogdroe ‘a raised seat, throne ; seat’. 

Kopagos, a port in Epirus, - xopagos ‘strawberry clump’. 

Kdyfirj, a place in Epirus, = xeoutj ‘village’. 

Tetraphylia, a place in Epirus (Athamania), a derivative from zsxgdipvloe ‘consisting 
of four tribes'. 

Xafiatyitpvgat, a place in Epirus, cf. ya/ial ‘on the earth’ and yttpvga ‘dyke, dam, 
bridge’, yapat-Sgve, yauai-figlov, yapai-mzvs, etc. 

Theudoria (Livy), a town in Athamania, derived from QsoSoigos > dial. 0ev-. 


13 Contrary to the opinion of Mayer (1957-59: 1,103) this name can be neither Il¬ 
lyrian nor pre-Greek. 
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Kooxvna (later Ksnxvna), an island near Epirus, Myc. korokurajo — ? KgoxvgaTo(i) 
from *krok-uro-s or *krk-uro-s, cf. xgoxi] ‘thread’, xooxvh j, xooxvhia. 

'M/.axoov, a cape in Corcyra, n. of ipai.axgog ‘bald’. 

’Imcovt], a mountain on the island of Corcyra, cf. fords ‘mast of a ship, weaving 
loom’, immv ‘weaving workshop’. 

Asvxi/iiiij, a cape in Corcyra, cf. /.evxos ‘white’. 

'Egixouaa , an island near Corcyra, from ig(s)(x>) ‘heather’ (a kind of plant). 

Ilnivosona, an island near Corcyra, from ngtvo ; ‘holmoak, kermes-oak’. 

Iltvyia, an island near Corcyra, f. of .rzv: ‘folded’, cf. azv/6; ‘fold’, zzokv-xzvyos 
‘with many folds'. 

Svpoza pi., small islands near Corcyra, cf. ov-fiooiov 'a herd of swine’ (ave and pooxco). 

Trachia, an island near Corcyra, f. of zgayvg ‘jagged ; shaggy ; harsh’. 

Fla-o?, Ila-oi, islands near Corcyra,. from *.-zaxz-io-, a derivative from Dor. .-zaxzos — 
Att. mjxz os ‘fixed ; planted’. 

Malthaca (Pliny), an island near Corcyra, f. of pa/.baxo; ‘soft ; mild’. 

5 O&ofoi, islands near Corcyra, cf. 6&6rva f., 6&d>(r)ior 'chelidonium maius’ (a plant). 

Othronos, an island near Corcyra (Pliny), instead of Othonos = ’ O&ovoi, confused with 
’O&gtm’os, an island near Sicily. 

5.4.2. Western and Northern Thessaly and Pieria 

Pieria was part of the Proto-Greek region because toponyms with q>, ft, % 
(from MA) are found there, cf. BarpvQug, Me&wvn, Aifiry&Qa, Ae^rplgiov oqos ; 
furthermore there are no typically Macedonian features in the toponymy 
of Pieria. 


5.4.2.1. Regions and Tribes 

Alo/.f)?, -sis. cf. aio/.os ‘quick-moving, nimble’, cf. Schwyzer 1934-39 : 79. 

Qcnaakla, dsnoa/.oi (Thess. flct&a/.oi, Boeot. ’PszzaXos, Att. 9ezza/.os), Cf. Osoaao&cu aor. 
‘to pray’ from f gu> h td !t -s-. 

"Aoyos, see below. 

Ilunla, IlUoss = Myc. piwere(s), cf. sz izov (f. .xiuoa), .-tieoos ‘fat; wealthy; abounding, 

rich’. 

IIsQoatpia , Fhogaipoi, see above. 

' Emiaimzte, the toponym ’ Eouaia, the personal name 'EnuaTos, derivatives from sazia 
‘hearth’. 


S.4.2.2. Rivers 

Iltjvstos, cf. OBG pena ‘foam ; scum’. 

"Imv (gen. ’’Imvos) from *ia-Fu>r ‘noisy’, a derivative of id ‘voice, cry’; cf. ’Iacar, a 
river in the Peloponnesus; the name ' Ia(F)ovss ' (coves is of the same origin. 

Kovodhos (Km ) from Ion. xovotj. Dor. x.djgu, Att. xooij ‘girl’, cf. xogdl(/.)ior, a diminu¬ 
tive of xogt], 

Kovagtos from xvao ‘hole’ (or - u instead of v = ii). 

At)&aZos = Ai&aio; (»; = i and probably at — s), a derivative of Udo; ‘stone’, cf. Xitho; 
(Horn-), i.ifetos ‘stony’. 

Tczaoijoiog, see below. 
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Evgands ( Evg -) = gbo-mxos ‘wide’ from svgvg ‘wide’, cf. nxev a>uo; ‘narrow’ from 
atev(F)6i ‘narrow’. 

Mitys (Livy; influenced by the personal name Mitvs) with dissimilation from *Mvxv; 
(or with metathesis from *Mvut), cf. Arm. mute ‘dark’, E. mud. 

Asvxos = Isvxds ‘white’. 

Batfvoa;, a river which disappears into the ground, from * fay-v got ‘sinking’, cf. fau- 
t co ‘to dip’, fjarpt) ‘dye’, cf. Qeorgiev 1958b: 15. 

’Evistsve ‘impetuous, turbulent’, cf. svintj ‘rebuke; vio lent attack’. 

Svs, Xvos, a ret reformation from Zvd; (or Xvcdv, Sv-ios) not auos from ovs ‘swine’, cf. 
Bulg. Svinska reka ‘swine’s river’. 

Atfadga, a spting on Asifadgiov Mountain, the toponym Astfadgov — islfa&gov ‘chan¬ 
nel’, cf. i.tlflm ‘to pour’. 


S.4.2.3. Mountains 

Tndgiov, the name of the town of Ttragov (-owp) from *kwit-nro- ‘white’, cf. Skt 
svitra- ‘white’, see Pokorny 1951-69: 629. 

fflsgos, Tlisota, see above. 

Ar.tfa&oiov ogos, see above. 

"OXvfino;, see above. 

5.4.2A. Settlements and Localities 

Ilvdtor, cf. nvdeo ‘cause to rot’. 

AoUxv from do u yds ‘long’. 

'A(c6giov, 'ACdgiov, ’A£a>gos, compounds from aZa ‘heat; dryness’ and dgo;, Dor. Sgo; 
‘mountain’. 

rdvro; (-«, -or) = Horn, yowd; ‘high ground’, which is derived from yiw ‘knee’, cf. 
Aeol. ydvvu pi. 

rvgtcov, -owns (rvoredry) ‘a place for meetings’, which is derived from a-yslgco ‘to 
gather together’, cf. Solmsen and Fraenkel 1922: 93. 

' Olooootbv ('OXooowv, ‘Oldonm’), a compound from dkods ‘destructive’ and adds ‘safe 
and sound’, cf. Horn, aaoco, ep. awco ‘to save’, cf. Sio6-<pgcov ‘harmful’. 

’HXrdvr] (’ HIcovt]), later Au/Movt). Asi/ttovt] instead of *Asi[iiova = Xsi/x&va acc. of Xst/iwv 
‘humid place, meadow’ is an errouneously Ionicized (or Atticized) form. ’Hlmvg is also an 
erroneously Ionicized form instead of *’227. com acc. of *Fa).-mv, cf. 'HX.it, Dor. r Ahs — 
L. vallis from *wal-ni-s. 

Cyretiae (Livy), Xvgsxlai (Ptol.) with the late change oi Z> v (— U) is a derivative of 
"yoig-szas or ymg-eaia; (sd> Dor. rj) ‘pigsty’, cf. Xoigsaxai (‘swine-herds’). 

IltdUa (St. Byz.) from niedot ‘fat’. 

Phaika (?) from xpaixos ‘xpaibgo;’. 

Ereikynion(?), Ericinium (Livy), cf. sgslxt], a plant. 

Mvi.ai (-«<) pi. from nv/.rj ‘mill’. 

Md/.(X)jia, a derivative of Dor. (= Thess.) fia/.ov, Att. faX.ov ‘apple’. 

'frd/.arra {-awos) with Aeol. vr from vi = rpalaiva ‘moth’, cf. (paid; ‘white’. 

Mrjxgoxolis = fixjxgd-noX.it- 

’’ Agyeis from *’Aoy{s)-sF-se, an ethnicon from ’'Aoyos, see below. 

"Agyovga (ov — u instead of Att. v — U) from dgyvgos ‘silver’. 

’’ Agyiooa ( Iliad ; Strabo, St. Byz., schol. Ap. Rh.) from *’ Agyijt-ia (with a late t 
from ?/, influenced by Aagcoan; -xia > -aoa (Aeolism; Thess., Boeot. si < rj) derived from 
doyg;, -fjxos ‘bright, shining’. 


11 Ysoa b Kcropnaia Ha imaossponeilcKHre e3imn 
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'Paozibwr, - oro; ( 0 Hoyijht'n' with an rj = i \ &agy.ub(ov with assimilation a-t ct-ci ), cf. 

(pattxis, -Ido; ‘wrinkle’. 

Aiiirata from /.I tin] ‘stagnant water’. 

IUhrra (flsura, Ilshwaior, Peliitiaciitn, Ue/.fjratof), a derivative (with a late assimi¬ 
lation 3v^>rr) from cz P/.tbv6; ‘livid’. 

MeUjioia, the cthnicon Ms?.t,lo(i)tik, from * MF.h ft om, pi. of psh-(56a; ‘sweet-singing’. 

Gonnocondylos (Livy), a town in Thessaly, cf. Fdrrog and ybrbrln; ‘knuckle . 

Alyinov, cf. cuy-ivo ; ‘goats', a derivative of ai’;, nr/o; ‘goat’, cf. Aiytra, Atytor, Alyl- 
TtoVf Alya;, etc. 

’0;vrsia, a derivative of d;rro; ‘sharp’. 

'!>«/.</,op OPaijowia, Phaloria) — Dor. qca/.a coot] ‘white mountains’. 

Tnlx(y)i] (-a), the ethnicon Tgiy.y.aioi, a derivative of zgiy.y.or ogn&dgior ttal fiaoihv; 
vcr.it Uhlan- (Hesych.). 

Fduym from yd/iyog ‘bolt; bond, fastening’. 

0(0111] (later ’IDtbftt), probably from ij Otb/'tjr), cf. i hopo; ‘heap’. 

M>p gd-cw/.is ~/n/Tno-cio/j;. 

AMmrtj (Mtyd-dwrj) < *Mst>F-tovn, a derivative of /is&r ‘wine*. 

Alov < UFior, a derivative of Zsl-e, gen. Ai(F)de. 

Aactadovg, - ovvto ; from /.baufto; or /.d.ra&or, a plant. 

In the region we have delineated there are, furthermore, a small num¬ 
ber of toponyms of Macedonian, Illyrian, Pelasgian, and other origin, but 
they were introduced later; on the whole, the ancient Greek toponyms 
prevail in this region. 

5 . 4 . 3 . ’’ A QycK, ’Agyeioi 

The most ancient traces of the two common names for the Greeks, 
’EUrjvee and Fgaixoi, bring us to Epirus. 

Furthermore, one of the three Homeric names for the Greeks, i. e., 
’ Agyeioi, is a derivative of the place name v Agyos. Northern Greece was 
the center of the distribution of this toponym. 

(a) "Agyo; ’Ogemiy.br in the basin of the Haliacmon River; the name of the region, 
Argestaeus campus, which is situated near the upper part of Haliacmon, is derived from 
’hip yo;. 

(b) ’'Aoyo; (— " Yctenia), on the island of the Phaeacians (St. Byz.), which usually is 
identified with the island of Corcyra. 

(c) ’’Agyo; ’AurfPi.oyiy.br in the region of Amphilochia (southern Epirus). 

(d) "Aoyr.ts (Hesych.) in north Thessaly from *’ Agy(g)-sF-se, an ethnicon from * Aoyo;. 

(e) 'Aoyo; nh.nnyiy.dr, the name of the valley of Thessaly near the Peneus River 
(Iliad and schol.) or of Thessaly (Strabo and Apollonius) or of Larissa (Eust.). Ils/.aoyixb* 
js a late addition in order to distinguish it from other towns and regions with the same 
name : ’'Aoyo; nPt.anyiy.br means ‘"'Agyo; in the (ancient) region of the Pelasgians’. 

(f) ''Agyo; "lanor ( Odyssey and schol., Strabo, St Byz., Eust., Hesych.), usually 
"Agyo; ’Ayaiy.br (attested since the Iliad), the name of a principal town in Argolis whose 
fortress was called Adgm(n)a, but also the name of the region as a whole, as well as of 
the entire Peloponnesus. ‘The Ionian Argos’ is a retrograde derivative of '"Agyo; *'Idot < 

’IaFcuu < *’ IaFn-m loc. pi. from ’IS(F)ors;, literally ‘Argos in (the region of) the Ionians’, cf, 
the similar names Agyo; to ir ’ Ogsozsla ( — ’Oottozixdv) and "Agyo; iy zig [orlog (— ' I.za.tor 
in ApuKa), Thus this town initially had the pre-Greek name Aagio(o)a; when the Greeks 
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conquered the Peloponnesus it was called Aoyos . The lonians were the first Greeks in 
the Peloponnesus and at the beginning the town was called "Aoyos "Iaaov ‘Ionian Aoyos’ 
later, when it was conquered by the Achaeans, Argeians (and Danaans), it was called ''Aoyos 
’Ayraxov or ’ Agysia (yrnoa). 

(g) ”Aeyos, a town in the region of Troizen (St. Byz.) in northwestern Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 

(h) "Aoyos, a town on the island of Nisyros (St. Byz.). 

(i) "Aoyos, a town in Caria (St. Byz.). 

(j) "Agyos = ’Aoysioxohs, a town in Cilicia (St. Byz.). 

From the distribution of the toponym ” Agyos and of the ethnicon ’ Ag - 
yeloi the following conclusion can be drawn. The ’AgyeZoi were a people 
whose original home was in northwestern Greece. From there, during the 
3rd millennium B. C. or at the latest during the beginning of the 2nd mil¬ 
lennium, the Argeians conquered the region which was later called Thessaly 
(to the south of the Peneus River) and which until then had been populated by pre- 
Greek tribes (JleXmyoi). At that time the ancient name of this region (probably 
Ileiaoyia from * 1 M.aoxia, cf. ITcf.aoyimus) was changed into ''Aoyos ( Ihlaa - 
yinov), and later, when it was conquered by the Greek tribe (jeooaXoi, the re¬ 
gion was called QeaoaUa. A tribal alliance was formed (rgicpvXos) in this re¬ 
gion among the 5 Agyeloi , the population of v Agyos IlsXaayixov (northern Thes¬ 
saly), 5 Ayaioi , the population of ’Ayala ( c Mwms in southern Thessaly), and 
Aavaoi (cf. the name of the ’Am-davos River in the region which was later 
called Seooaltams) : and it is for this reason that Homer (towards the end 
of the Mycenaean period) designated the Greeks with three names: ’AgysZoi, 
’Ayawl, or Aavaoi. 

Before this migration another Greek tribe, the ’Ia(F)oves, which proba¬ 
bly lived in the region of the v Icov « *'IaFcov) River in northwestern Thes¬ 
saly, moved southwards, probably under the pressure of the Argeians, and 
conquered Boeotia (’ Aovia , ’’Aovss probably from *Yawones), Attica, 
Euboea (’ faovss > ’7«w), and the Peloponnesus ("'Aoyos "laoov). 

Starting from the region which was later called Thessaly, the Argeians, 
the Achaeans, and the Danaans conquered the Peloponnesus; the town of 
"Aoyos "Iaaov (in Argolis) was then called "Agyos 'Ayainov. 

During the second half of the 2nd millennium B. C. the Argeians, the 
Achaeans, and the Danaans colonized several parts of the southwestern and 
southern coast of Asia Minor, as well as the island of Cyprus. At that time 
the Hittites knew of them by the names Ahhiyawa = ("AyaiFoi or) *'Ayai(i)Fet 
from *’Ax<uF-i& u ‘the country of the 5 AyaiFoi , and Arzawa (Arzatiwa). 
Hidden in the name Arzawa is probably the late Mycenaean (= Cyprian) 
form of the name *'Aq'quFo. < *'Agy(e)eF-ia. ‘the land of the Argeians’, a 
derivative of the ethnicon *'Agyeevs ‘inhabitant of Argos’ or ot the ethni¬ 
con itself *’AQ£eFes from * , Agy(e)-eF-es ‘inhabitants of Argos’. 15 The same 
form was preserved in Latin: Argivi originates from *’AgyecFoi ‘inhabitants 
of ’Agyeia, a derivative of *’Aoy-eiFx < * , Agy(e)-eF-la ‘the country of the 
* \loy(e)-eF-ssS 

The towns of v Agyos in Caria and ’Agyetonohs in Cilicia are the traces 
of the Argeian colonies (= Arzawa ) in Asia Minor. 

14 The shift siF is common Greek (cf. Schwyzer 1934-39: 272-273) while 

}’b) > £(*) is (Arcado-)Cyprian (cf. Schwyzer 1934-39: 329). 

15 The shift y(e) > t(«) is (Arcado-)Cyprian. 
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The toponym ’’Ap/os ‘white (town)’, an es-stem neuter after datv n. 
‘town’, is related to the adjective agyqs ‘bright, white, shining’ (originally 
an es-stem). This adjective (or its derivatives) very often appears in the 
Greek toponymy, cf. ’’Agyiov (to uqos), a mountain and the older name 
for Mycenae (Plut.), ’’Agyevvov, a cape in Ionia (which was called ‘White 
Cape’ during the Middle Ages), in Sicily, etc. 

The ethnicon from ‘'Agyos should be AoyE[o\-evg, cf. Myc. ereeu, = 
7T/e[o]-ei’s from the place name c 'E).og = t'Ao? n. ‘marshy ground’. Thus ’Aq- 
yeiog > M^yeto? may be an adjective derived from ’'Agyos, i. e., *C4oye[aJ-/o? 
‘Argeian 1 , but it may also be derived from *’Aoy(e)etF&’ ‘the land of the Ar- 
geians’, a derivative of *’Aeye-svs ‘inhabitant or Argos; the form ‘Agyi'/ioe 
(Eur.) from 3: 'Ac>y(s)-SF-iog confirms this. ’Agyeia ‘Argolis’ may have origin¬ 
ated from *‘Aoye[o]-ia ‘land of Argos’ but more probably it is derived from 
’AQy(s)-eF- k x ‘land of the Argeians’ which corresponds to L. Arglvi from 
oy-uF-ot and Hitt. Arzawa from *Mo£e(«)F« < '' t ’AQy{s)-SF-ia. 16 

5.4.4. Wrong Suppositions 

Proper names, more specifically place and river names, play an impor¬ 
tant role with regard to the languages of the pre-Greek population of Greece 
and Asia Minor because the relationship between these languages is es¬ 
tablished on the basis of these names. After Kretschmer formulated the 
theory of the pre-Indo-European origin of the pre-Greek population. Pick 
in his book Vorgriechische Ortsnamen als Quelle fur die Vorgeschichte 
Qriechenlands (1905), tried to collect all the pre-IE place names in ancient 
Greece. Subsequently under the strong influence of Kretschmer’s theory, he 
defined a great number of place names as being pre-IE, though their Greek 
origin was clear or at least quite probable: this he did mostly apodictical- 
ly and without any serious argumentation, but because Kretschmer’s theory 
was dominant for a long time, Fields erroneous list was constantly en¬ 
larged instead of being corrected. 

In Pick’s book there are a number of obvious errors and groundless 
suppositions: for instance, he cites a pre-Greek name ’Ogvj;a(o)d? which is 
the result of a printing mistake (O instead of (-))•, actually, it is a retro- 
formation from 0qv>]oioi, an ethnicon from *0Qvrjo(o)a which is a derivative 
of Gr. dovov ‘reed’. The place name ’EqI&i/uu, which is given as being pre- 
IE, is a fiction: in reality it is a retroformation from the epithet of Apollo 
’ Eqs&I/uios , ‘Ege&vfitos, ’Eovdlfhos, a derivative of eevdifiij ‘wheat rust’. The 
toponym I oq Zzis, cited as being pre-IE, is Aorplxig, a derivative of Gr. 16- 
(poi ‘hill’. The place name Ka/wdcov , cited as being pre-IE, is an ancient 
Greek formation, meaning ‘beautiful (good) water’, and is a usual type of 
place name formation. Kaiaaros, the name of a place and a river, which is 
given as being pre-IE, is an ancient Greek word corresponding exactly to 
Skt. kevata-h m. ‘cave, hollow’ from IE *kaiwrto-, etc. This problem is dis¬ 
cussed in detail in my paper Contribution a I’etude de la toponymie grec- 
lie: no ms de lieitx pretendus prehelleniques (1948). 


18 On the Myc. suffix -ewa = -ewija from -eF-ia and -eF-i{i)a see section 3.1.2. 
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Unfortunately, errors such as those made by Fick continue to be 
made even now. Thus, for instance, Chadwick in his article “Greek and Pre- 
Greek” (1969) agrees with Fick and assumes that the Greek toponym 'Aa- 
TvnaXaia is of pre-Greek origin and that it is related to Sx v/Liqolos: this is a 
supposition without any scientific value. Chadwick's assertion is based on 
a in -aal- being long and “the concord being erroneous” (p. 83). But the 
length of a given by Pape and Benseler in WGrterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen (1911: 166) is a printer’s mistake in which this dictionary 
abounds. Actually, this toponym is met in poetry only in Apollonius Rhodius 
(I, 488) and Ovidius (Met. VII, 461), where a is short. The name ’4orra«- 
laia (the name of one of the Cyclades Islands and of four promontories in 
Attica, Caria, and on the islands of Kos and Samos) originally was an attrib¬ 
utive bahwvrihi compound of vfjoos ‘island" or uxga ‘headland, cape, height’ 
as (tani Ttahubv h'xovoa. This is the same type of formation as dvdodyabia 
from mV< 5o’ aya§6v, iTinonoTago? from irnios hot&ulo?, etc. The change of gen¬ 
der is determined by the general names vijoos f. or Shqu f., while the differ¬ 
ence in stress is an ordinary phenomenon in proper names formed from 
appellatives. 17 Thus when suggestions are offered regarding place names, 
the scholar who presents them should be well acquainted with the prin¬ 
ciples of scientific onomastics. 

Often Greek toponyms are apodictically and groundlessly defined as 
pre-Greek. Such is the case for instance with the Mycenaean wareukara 1S , 
which is = Fdh{i) vyQu(j) (dat.-loc.) ‘humid valley’; this is a usual type of 
toponym formation. Proper or common nouns are very arbitrarily declared 
to be pre-Greek or pre-IE by many authors and this is done with a marked 
tendency towards pointing out how sceptical they are about some ety¬ 
mologies. 10 But vain declarations about Greek words being pre-Greek or 
pre-IE cannot be called scepticism: this is a pre-conceived idea which in 
scholarly terms is worse than an attempt at determining the etymology of 
Greek words on the basis of the Greek language. 


5.5. The Macedonian Region 

The problem of the ethnic affiliations of the ancient Macedonians and 
of their language has often been the object of investigations. 20 The diffi¬ 
culty here is that the linguistic material is very scarce. 

The original home of the Macedonians was the basin of the Haliacmon 
River. The ancient toponymy of this region is very similar to Greek to¬ 
ponymy. 


17 See details in Georgiev 1941 : 232-233. 

18 Cf., for instance, Doria 1961 : 422. 

18 Thus for instance girog, sidlsitos, deck in Chadwick 1961: 82-33. 

20 On the language of the ancient Macedonians see Pisani 1937 ; Kalleris 1954 (quite 
subjective); Russu 1938; Poghirc 1960 (with bibliography). 
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5.5.1. The Basin of the Haliacmon River (Southern Macedonia) 

5.5.1.1. Regions and Tribes 

Maxixa ‘highland’, Maxsxia >= Maxtfiovia, cf. Gr. /.lazoos 'long, large’, fiijxos n. ‘length’, 
see Fick 1897 : 224. 

MaxsSovia, MaxsSovss, cf. Horn. ( laxedvos ‘long, tali’. 

'Oosoxia, 'Oosoxis, see above. 

Argestaeus (campus), a derivative of ’’Aoyos. 

~Ehiio.lv. (-aa, -iou, -l/itot, Xen., etc.), the ethnicon ’Ehuicoxai, ’ Ei.vpianai ('E/.euucoxou), 
a derivative of the place name ’’Elvua (= ’Ehpla) from e/.vpos ‘millet’; v > i. 

5.5.1.2. Rivers 

" Ah-axfuoy ‘rolling (dragging) stones'. 

Bdypogo; — jlogfiooos ‘mud, slime’. 

Castoris lacus from naoxcoo ‘beaver’. 

* Olyavos, a tributary of the 'AhAxficov River in the region of Biopiov (St. Byz.), from 
*wolg-, cf. Lett, valgs ‘humid’ ( *wolgos ), OBG vlaga ‘humidity’ (*wolga). 

5.5.1.3. Mountains 

Bagrovs, -ovi’tos from *Fagr-6Fsvxs, cf. ooi)r (gen. agvos), Oortynian Fagtjv ‘lamb ; ram.’ 

Bora (mons) — OBG gora ‘mountain’ from t: g®ord. 

Cambunii montes (Livy), between southern Macedonia and Thessaly, from *(s)kamb- 
on-io-, cf. Gr. 2xapfi<ov-(8ai, Attic demos, oxafifios ‘crooked, twisted’, see Fick 1900; 224. 
There is no reason for this name to be considered Illyrian, as Mayer (1957-59; 56) does. 
The lack of a mobile s is frequent in the Greek language, especially in toponyms. 

5.5.1.4. Settlements and Localities 

’’Aoyos ('Ogsouxov), see above. 

Aiyarerj from aiy- ‘goat’ which is confirmed by the contemporary Bulgarian name 
Koiani from *koz-jdn-es, a derivatives of koza ‘goat’. The latter name, Alavij (St. Byz.), 
points to the disappearance of the intervocalic -g-, a typical phenomenon of the later Macedo¬ 
nian language, see betow. 

Fvlar.r) (-«(), on the boundary of southern Macedonia and Thessaly ,-tpvAaxrj ‘watch¬ 
ing. guarding’ (a borrowing). 

Celetrum (Livy), a Macedonian town in the region of Orestis (near Kostur Lake), cf. 
y.e.Mxaa f., probably 'pasture', a derivative of xiilm, cf. Frisk 1954-70: 815; cf. also xih- 
xoov cj> xois iybras {hjoxooir iv xccs Hotauois. 

There are no place names in this region with the consonants xp, ft, x 
from IE b h , d h , g h , g wk ((bv/Axii = yv/.nxrj is a borrowing). This is an im¬ 
portant fact because in Macedonian the IE voiced aspirates (MA) became 
voiced stops (M), which is confirmed by the following three toponyms from 
the basin of the Haliacmon River. 

Bdu.a (Theognis in St. Byz.) from *Ba?.-ia « -ta as in Aeolian), cf. the Ma¬ 
cedonian proper name Bakas, Pel. iiahos ‘white’ from ‘white’. 
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Beu(o)oiu (Begot]), a town (Thuc.) and a river (St. Byz. s. v. MU'Za), now called Verija 
(Bulg. Ber), which probably comes from *b fl eru(i)ya, cf. L. ferv(e)o 'to boil', Ir. berbaim 
‘to boil’ (see Pokorny 1951-69: 143-145); there is also a Thracian town by the same name. 
Detschew (1957: 53) considers it to have been founded by the Bryges (= Phrygians). 

Beomor (to Soos ; Hdt.), Beovor (ro Sooi ; D. Sic.) probably from *bherm- or *b h er-n-, 
see Detschew (1957:53) who stresses the fact that this region was populated by the Bry¬ 
ges (= Phrygians). 


5.5.2. Characteristic Features of the Comparative-Historical 
Phonology of Macedonian 

The phonetic shift MA > M, which is typical of the Macedonian lan¬ 
guage, appears in numerous Macedonian glosses and proper names, for 
example: 

dpQovteg pi. ‘eyebrows', cf. Gr. dygvg ‘eyebrow’. 

adrj' ovgavog, Maxsdoveg (Hesych.) = Gr. nitJijg ‘ether, sky’, ddgala. = alDgia 
‘blue sky’. 

1 Saftgyv' vnuoTaotg ikatov xaxd Maxsdoveg (Hesych.) from *g w sb fi r -: Gr. 
pucpij ‘dye’, (Sanxm ‘to dip'. 

BalaxQos, a personal name, — Gr. iptdaxgdz ‘bald’. 

Begevixy, a personal name, cf. Gr. (beosnxog. 

Bihnnog ” Gr. < Ptlumoe . 

davog (Plut.J: Gr. hdvuxog ‘death". 

Adggow, a god worshiped by the sick (Hesych.), — Gr. (-)dgocov from 
*dhrs-on. 

dcogag' an/.ijV vno Maxedovcov (Hesj'ch.) = Gr. ficogai- ‘corselet, chest'. 

The IE voiced stops (M) were preserved unchanged; this is confirmed 
by numerous examples: (SafSgyv from *g a 'db h r-; Bora ( tuons ) from *g*'ora ; 
yoda ' eviega, Maxsdoveg (Hesych.) — Skt. gudd-tn ‘intestines’; ddovX/.og 'bgvg '; 
Auyog from *AaF(o)-ayog ; Kogguyog from *Kogi-ayog\ agyinovg ’ asxog. Maxe- 
dbveg (Hesych.) = Skt. rjipya-h, an epithet of the falcon. 

The IE voiceless stops (T) were also preserved unchanged: agyinovg = 
Skt. rjipya-h ; Bulaxgog — Gr. <palaxgog ; Begevixy, cf. Gr. ( bsgevixog ; Kog- 
gayog, from * Kogi-ayog ; xvvovneg' dgxxog (instead of oi ?), Maxsdoveg (Hesych.), 
cf. Gr. xvatnevg ‘bear"; dxoovvot' ligoi vno Maxedovcov (Hesych.), cf. Gr. dxgcov 
‘extremities of an animal’s body’, axgcovia ‘amputation'; IliX/ja nella ‘stone’ 
from *pelsa ; p aaaxa' / foxgvdia , oxagpvkig, Maxsdoveg (Hesych.), cf. Gr. pti- 
‘grapes', L. fragum ‘strawberry’ ; xeleoiag from *k w eles-, see below'. 

There is only one Macedonian gloss with k from IE g: Agxov oxohjv, 
Maxsdoveg (Hesych.), cf. Gr. agyog ‘who does not work, lazy’ from *a- 
Fegyog ; k in agxov can be explained as a secondary shift of rg > rk (cf. 
Pisani 1937: 17-18) or else as a Phrygian borrowing (see below). 

The problem is entirely different in the following three words: (1) xs- 
fiah'i (Hesych.; Et. M.) or xsfib'i (Call.; Et. M.) which is also found in the 
compounds xefihi-nvgig (Ar., Hermipp. Com.), xefttrj-yovog (Euph., Nic.), xefi- 
hjvip y dgtyavog (Hesych.), as well as in xejV/.og' xvvoxeqmkog, xrjnog (Hesych.); 
(2) xdvador aidyovsg, yvddoi (Hesych.); (3) xouftovg' dSovxag yojucpiovg (Hesych.). 

Of these three glosses only the first one is attested as Macedonian: 
the two derivatives, Kefiakog (D, Sic.) and KepaZlvog (D. Sic., St. Byz.), are 
Macedonian personal names. 
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The two glosses, xavadot and xou/iovs, a re not recorded as Macedonian. 
They could be considered to be Phrygian (borrowed into Macedonian ?). In this 
case xdvadoi=yrd§oi would be a derivative of *gn3d h o- arid have an epenthet¬ 
ic vowel (as in Mac. xwovnes, cf. Gr. xvamevs ‘bear’) and xoufios is = Gr. 
yoficpoe from *gomb h o-s; in Phrygian the consonant shift is a regular phe¬ 
nomenon. 

The situation is different with the gloss xefiaXt} (xtfSbj). This word is 
recorded not only as a gloss: xePXr) is found in compound words in the 
writings of Greek authors from the 5th century B. C. Furthermore, in Hesy- 
chius one finds the gloss yafSaXav syxezpaXov f/ xecpaXrjv, which is derived from 
*yefiaXd with the assimilation e-a > a-a. It can be assumed that xe^aXtj in 
Et. M. (10th century A.D.) zr/v xs<paXi]v xeftaXrjV Xeyovai (sell. ol Maxsdoves) 
is a hypercritical (etymological) graphic under the influence of classical Greek 
instead of zr/y xe<paXr)y ye.$ah)v, since during the Byzantine period -v x- (in 
sandhi) was pronounced -y y-, as later in Modern Greek. Thus in the texts 
cited three similar words were mixed: Pel. y.ep(a)hj, Mac. *yefiaXd (later ya- 
fiaXd), and Gr. xeqcuXtj from *g h eb h (a)la. Macedonian has many phonological 
peculiarities which have exact correspondences in Greek. 

Preservation of the vowel o: Bora (mons ) from *g w ora; Koggayos 
from *korbgo-s; ”OXyavo e from *wolg-, see above. 

IE sonants appear as ag ( ga ) and a (and as av before a vowel): ddvog 
‘ Odvcaod from *d h wtjho-s; SdgvXXog ‘dgvg’ from *df-ku-; ’Aggafi-alog from 
* rsrj.-b h (o )-; Aaggcov — Gt. Gaggcov from *d h rs-dn; agyinovg, cf. Skt. fjipya-h; 
pduaza from "srag-mnt-3. 

IE voiceless (T) and voiced (M) stops are preserved, see above. 

IE velars (‘palatals’) are preserved unchanged: ugyhzovg, cf. Skt. pjipyd-h. 

IE labiovelars shifted into labials before a, o, and into dentals before 
an e: (Sajigry from *g a 'ab h r-; Bora (mons) from g w ora; zeXeoiag from *k w el- 
es-ias (?); cf. also (BlX)-amo? from *ekwo-s. 

The antevocalic initial s disappeared: dUrf xangog, Maxeddves (Hesych.), 
cf. L. salio ‘to jump’. 

IE sr->Mac. r: pdixam from *srag-mpt-d. 

The following late changes have correspondences in some Greek dialects: 

en in: Mecr /uariiifSoia, Maxsddrss (Hesych.) = Gr. iv-blo,' geat]fi^Qia (Hesych.)’ 

am om : xo/z/edgai fj xouaoai ' xaoldee, Maxtddree (Hesych.) = Gr. xdfi/xaooi ‘a kind 

of crab’, G. Hummer. 

ia > ea : hdsa, see above. 

0 u: xvvovszss, cf. Gr. y.vwneve ‘bear’; o y.povvoi, cf. Gr. axocov. 

Prothetic vowels: a-ftQovxss (or -Fee), cf. Gr. 6-tpove ‘eyebrow’. 

Epenthetic vowels: xwovxse, cf. Gr. xrcoaeve ‘bear’, y.vconoe ‘wild animal’. 

IE Intervocalic w disappeared: Iv-bea from *en-diw(i)ya ; Aayoe from *AaF(o)-ayoe. 

IE dhw > d-; davoe ‘&aratos’ from *d^wnh-. 

IE Is (ly) > ll, rs, ri > rr : [WAa from *pelsa ; ’Aooap-aios from *jsn-bh(o)- ; 
Adopcov from *d h fS-dn ; Koogayoe from *Kogi-ayoe. 

IE b h m, gm > Mac. m: bgauos ‘bread’ from *d h fb h -m- or *db[-gwh-m-, cf. Gr. %ge<pco 
to feed’; laaaxa from *srag-mnt-a. 


21 Nevertheless xaraboe could be compared as a Macedonian word with xraddiJ.srat; 
xvy&ezcu (Hesych.), Gr xvy&co ‘to scratch’, Lith. kandii ‘to bite, gnaw’ from *konad(>>-)-, see 
Frisk 1954-70: 888. 
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IE (sn), (ni >)ny > nti : Kvvra from *y.vria. 

IE intervocalic g dropped out: Toados (inscription) = Tgdydos (St. Byz.) ; Sgijes' aroov- 
hol, MaxsSores (Hesych.), cf. Soi'/£’ otoov&os (Hesych.) Aiyarsy Alary, see above. 

Furthermore, the nucleus of the Macedonian vocabulary consists of 
words which have exact correspondences in Greek. The importance of these 
words and the archaic phonological character of Macedonian lead to the 
conclusion that these are not borrowings but inherited words: this fact is 
confirmed by the genetic unity of Macedonian and Greek. 

Moreover, the numerous lexical and phonological isoglosses in Macedo¬ 
nian and the different Greek dialects confirm the supposition of genetic 
unity. 28 

But in Macedonian one finds four essential differences from all Greek 
dialects, the first of which is certain and the remaining three of which are 
probable. 

(1) The shift of MA > M, see above. 

(2) The shift of unstressed ai into a: aSy — Gr. aidr/g ; cf. Gr. aSoata = 
al&Qia. The lack of final r is an archaic phenomenon: in Greek -r appears 
in the nom. sing, under the influence of the other cases: adfj = Gr. atihjQ. 

(3) The preservation of intervocalic s (-s- > - z -): uh£a‘ fj levwi ia>v div- 
Sgcov, Mavedoves (Hesych.) from *alisa, cf. Russ, ol’ha ‘spruce’, OHG erila, elira 
‘alder tree’ from H alisa, L. alnus ‘alder tree’ from *alisno- (Pokorny 1951 - 
69: 302). 


Table 11 


The Historical Phonology of Macedonian 


Indo-European 

Macedonian 

o 

0 

en 

in 

am 

om 

0 

u (after the 5th century B C.) 

ai (unstressed) 

a 

1} 

a (an) 

f 

ar ( ra ) 

-w- 

0 

T(enues) 

T 

M(ediae) 

M 

MA(spiratae) 

M 

k, g, g h 

k,g 


ip, b (before a, o ) 

(f, d (before e) 

-g- 

0 (late shift) 

kt 

tt 

dhw 

d 

Is, ly (li); rs, ry ( ri) 

11; rr 

ny; sn 

nn 

s(w)- 

0 

- s - 

s(z)P 

sr- 

r- 


sa Cf. Pisani 1937: 23. 

23 Cf. Poghirc 1960: 144. 
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’’Edeooct, now called Bulg. Voden ‘watery’, from *wedes-ya ‘watery’. 

t eleaius' Maxedoviy.i]. .. oe%r]ai<;. .. is akin to Skt. carati ‘to move’ from 
*k w el- (cf. Hoffman 1906: 91-92; Pisani 1937: 30). The formation reveals 
the form *k w eles-ia(s) as original rather than *k w eletia(s), cf. Gr. xslos n. 
‘achievement, end’ from *k w eles-, OBG kolo n. ‘wheel’, gen. kolese from 
*k w oles-, Serbocroat. kolo 'circle, dance’. 

In Greek the shift MA > TA and the disappearance of intervocalic and 
initial antevocalic s are attested as early as the 14th-l3th century B.C.: 
thus this is a very old phenomenon in Greek, and therefore Proto-Macedo¬ 
nian and Proto-Greek had split at a very early stage before the appearance 
of the main Greek dialects. 

All of the material we have analyzed shows that Macedonian must be 
defined as very closely related to Greek and, at the same time, there was 
a dose connection with Phrygian. 

The historical phonology of Macedonian is shown in Table 11. 


5.5.3. The Mixed Character 
of the Macedonian Toponymy 

The original home of the Macedonians was in the basin of the Haliac- 
mon River. From there the Macedonians gradually penetrated into the north¬ 
ern and eastern frontier regions and superimposed themselves on Phrygian 
(Paeonian, Bottieian), Mysian (Mygdonian, Dardanian), Thracian, and Illyrian 
substrata. In this way a mixed Macedonian language was formed which be¬ 
came even more remote from Greek. Later, after the 5th century B. C., the 
process of Hellenization started. This explains the extremely mixed character 
of the Macedonian toponymy. 

Kndoiov oooc (Ptol.) probably ■= Qr. (Tliess.) Tixiiotor (ooor) from "Itwitaro- ‘white’ 1 
*kwit- > Kir- instead of Tit- through dissimilation. 2 ' 1 

Khgov (Strabo), Kiigo? (Schol. Dem.), a town in Macedonia (formerly Hv8va), with the 
same dissimilation as in Knaotov from * kwitro -, Skt. s vitra- ‘white’. 

Begorrites lacus (Livy), now called Ostrovo Lake, between two mountains, from 
*dway gworay, dual, ‘two mountains’ with dw >• b (as in Latin), ai > ae > e and dis¬ 
similation (?) dw-g& > dw-g. Begorrites is derived from the name of the locality by add¬ 
ing the suffix as in the Greek river names Kegwizr)?, ’Aaedzys, I'u&F.an)?, deriva¬ 

tives of the place names Kr.avvsia, ~Aaia, / 'abrui. 

’ EooSoi (Hdt., Thuc.), “Eoozo; or 'EogSos (Hesych.), ’EogbuToi or ’ Eoodizai (Ptol.), , Eoi>- 
datm (Arr.), 'Eoodaroi (Georgius Syncellus), the town or locality ’Eogdin (Thuc.) or ’Eogbaia 
(St. Byz.), cf. ’ Eogdaixds aozauds (Arr.), now called Devol. The tribe initially lived in the 
region around Begorrites Lake and later in the region between the Axios and Strymon 
Rivers. Probably = Gr. soon), Ion. oozy ‘religious festival’ from *EsFogza with rt > rd ; 
or from *swordo- = G. schwarz ‘black’. 

Kvoooc (v. 1. Kvgo:\ Thuc., etc.), the name of a town: from x vgio; with a phonetic shift m > go 

Rhoedias (Pliny), a river in Macedonia, cf. p oljtto; ‘noise’ or cf. gnt:°; (-g&-yo-s) 
‘whistling’, poErco ‘to whistle’. 

hr-Sov/iy, a town in Macedonia (St. Byz.), ‘Zeus-hain’ (Brandensteln 1936b: 411-442) 
from Air ‘Zeus' and -Soviet), cf. Gr. dov/io; ‘copse, thicket’. 

24 Cf. Mac. rog.ztaio; instead of *Bog.z- from IE *gwhor(i)kw-, see Pisani 1973: 11. 
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ElSo/isrrj (->/), a town in Macedonia, — 'Ido/isvt], see above. 

Koaxaia, a fortified place in Macedonia, from xoaiaio; ‘strong’. 

The following names are not Macedonian: 

Iioxxla : Phrygian, see below. 

Ks/J.at from *gwelna = G. Quelle ‘spring': (Phrygian or) Thracian (see section 4.1). 

''Acio;: Daco-Mysian, cf. ’’ASios in Scythia Minor (Dobrudja), see section 4.1. 

Baodovdoicc, Ovugddoioi, BaoSdoioz from * swordo-wori ‘black water’: (Daco-)Mysian, 
see section 4.1). 

MvySoves, MvySovla : Mysian, see section 5.1. 

Msfa (Plut., etc.) from *medh-ya : (Daco-)Mysian : e > ie and d> l y > dy > t- 

’Eolymr . now called Crna ‘black’, from *ereg&o- ‘black’: Phrygian. 

Zzodoa: Illyrian, cf. Mayer 1957-59 : 315-317. 

AotSlas, Avbta; (Hecat., Suid., schol. Aesch.), AovMas (Strabo), A i'Si as (-qs Hdt.: Eur., 
etc.), a river in Macedonia, now Mavroneri, Turkish Karaazmak ‘black water’: Mysian or 
Illyrian (with u > ui = oi > il) from *lud h -id(s), cf. the Illyrian place name Ludrum = 
Gr. ).v&oov ‘defilement of blood’. 


5.6. The Proto-Phrygian Region 

The ancient authors inform us that Phrygian tribes (called Bovyes, Boiyes, 
etc.) lived to the north of the Macedonians, in eastern Macedonia, in (south¬ 
east) Illyria and to the east of the Axios River. The original home of the 
Phrygians (or of the Proto-Phrygians) was situated in central Macedonia, 
probably the basin of the ’Eolycov River, but later, under the pressure of 
the Macedonians, the Phrygian tribes began to move eastwards. 

The Phrygian language, which is known to us from about 230 inscrip¬ 
tions found in Asia Minor, is quite close to Macedonian and Greek. 25 
Phrygian, Macedonian, and Greek originated from a common language 
which probably existed during the 5th-6th millennium B. C. In eastern Mace¬ 
donia, in southern Thrace, and iii northwestern Macedonia Phrygian superim¬ 
posed itself on Mysian and Thracian substrata. It seems that the consonant 
shift in Phrygian was due to the Thracian substratum. 

The Boruaioi tribe lived along the Therma Bay near the estuary of the 
’’Agios River. The name of the locality of Bonin on the Therma Bay can 
be explained on the basis of its situation, from *b h ag( h )-ti- — G. Bucht ‘bay’. 
This name is of Phrygian (or Macedonian) origin, as can be concluded from 
Boziaeiov, nohs <Povytas (St. Byz.), as well as from the phonological peculia¬ 
rities ( b h > b, kt > it ); u was represented by o because in Attic and Ionic 
v was pronounced as m. 26 

The ITatoves (Ilaiovia ) lived north of the Macedonians. The ethnic posi¬ 
tion of the Paeonians is not very clear. Some scholars (Krahe, Mayer) con¬ 
sider them to be Illyrians, while others (Decev) think they were Thracians. 
In my opinion the Paeonians were probably of Phrygian origin 27 with a 


« See De£ev 1960: 186-187; Haas 1957: 464; 1960a: 26-27; 1970: 316-318; Gusmani 
1959: 835-836, esp. 44-45; Georgiev 1960b: 126-127. In Armenian there is a Phrygian 
component, but Armenian is not the direct descendant of Phrygian: it seems that Armenian 
is the descendant of Mysian. 

26 Cf. Mac. y6Sa = Skt. guda-m ‘entrails’. 

27 Cf. Strabo 7, fr. 38. 
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(late) Illyrian superstratum but also with a Mysian and Thracian superstratum 
and adstratum. Later they came under strong Macedonian influence. 

The name of the principle Paeonian town, ’A/ivdcov {Iliad.) or ’A^vdcov 
(Strabo, Suid., St. Byz.), which was situated on the banks of the Axios River, 
comes from * ambh(i)-nddn ‘around the water’. 

The following are place names in this region. 

[iovtmov (Strabo), a town, from *bhru(w)-n-, cf. Gr. tpgiao, -amt ‘well’ from *bhrew-p, 
gen. *b>‘ru(w G. Brunnen ‘well’. 

Astibus, now called St ip, probably from *ad-tib h OS (cit > St), cf. Mac. a8, Phryg. 
ad- = L. ad ‘at’ and Gr. ztrpos n. ‘stagnant water, marsh’. 

Scupi, Sxovnot, now called Skopje, from 'skap-oy pi., cf. Olcel. skufr ‘Troddel, 
Quaste, Biischel’, LG schupp ‘Wetterdach’, G. Schopf ‘Scheune’, Russ, cup ‘Schopf’ (Po- 
korny 1951-69: 956). 

Stuberra, I'rvffsouu, Szdprjoa, S(t(u)fia<ja, Istubera from *stubh-ero-, see Pokorny 
1951-69: 1034. 

During the 2nd (and 3rd) millennium B. C. several tribes living in the 
central part of the Balkan Peninsula started migrating through (southern) 
Thrace into northwestern Asia Minor: Mysians, Dardanians, Mygdonians, Phry¬ 
gians, Bottieians, and probably also Paeonians. 

5.7. The Illyrian Region 

In antiquity Illyria, together with some neighbouring regions mostly to 
the north, was a separate ethnic region, namely the Illyrian region. There is a 
great difference between Illyria, which was approximately contemporary Al¬ 
bania with some adjacent regions, and Illyricum, a Roman administrative 
term which designated approximately the territory of modern Yugoslavia 
and Albania. 

The toponyms most typical of Illyricum are the following: 28 

As/./i- (,J«/./(-) — Alb. delme ‘ram’, cf. Ae/.iu\n)oy rrrdioy ptp.ujlorov (Strabo); Aslparla, 
derivative from the tribal name Au/idrai, Aa/.iiduu), now Dalmatia, Bosna, and Herzegovina, 
northern Montenegro up to Pannonia (to the south of the Drava River as far as the Drin 
River, to the east as far as the Drina River); Ae/.ptviav, now Duvno in western Bosna ; 

//aras-(Proc.), a place in Upper Mysia (near Rhemisiana, now called Bela Palanka); Dal- 
mana, probably near Strumica(in Macedonia); Dalmisium, now called Omis, on the banks 
of the Cetina River. 

Aontros (Aovi’d, Drinus ), now called Drina River, between Bosna and Serbia: Drinus 
(Drinon, AoTXov), now called Drin River in north Albania and Yugoslavia; Drinasa, a branch 
of the estuary of the Drin near Bojana ; Drynos, a tributary to the Viosa River. The name 
is derived from *drino- or *dru-no-, a derivative of *dr-i- or *iir-u- ‘to run, to flow’. 

’IdSso, a town in Liburnia, now Croatian Zadar ; lader (ladro) a stream near Salon(a); 
lader, a tributary to the Drinaca River in Bosna; ladro. Alb. Gjadri, a tributary to the 
Drin. The name is explained through *yowd t ‘-ro-, cf. Mayer 1957-59: 2, 52. 

Scard- from * scord - (or i: skrd-) ‘rocky, stoney, steep’ (cf. Mayer 1957-59: 2, 307); 
Scardotia, Zy.uodear, a town in Liburnia, now Croatian Skraditi ; Zy.uoddira vijaos, two islands 
between Istria and Dalmatia; Skurda, a rocky abyss and stream near Kotor (Ital. Cattaro)', 
Sxdodav, now called o«r Mountain near Skopje. 

28 See Jokl 1926; Krahe 1955; Mayer 1957-59; Russu 1957a; 1961; 1969. 
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Vic- = Alb. ulk, ujk ‘wolf’: Ulcinium, now Alb. Ulqini in southern Illyria, Ulcisia 
[castra) on the Danube, Ulcirus in Dalmatia. 

The Illyrian region was not as well delineated and homogeneous from 
the linguistic point of view as the Daco-Mysian and Thracian regions. 

Some sholars (Mayer, Krahe, etc.) consider, without sound reasons, a 
number of Greek, Macedonian, Daco-Mysian, etc., names to be Illyrian, for 
instance the following: 

' Aygaioi , ’Ay/ulbj, ’ A&a/iarss, Alyiviov, Ai’&ixes, ’’Avalos, ’ Avxiyorsia, ’Attizcaxoia, 'Afros 
(Daco-Mysian), ’ Ano)J.wvCa, ”Agayilos (Gr. or Pci.), ’ AoyvgTvoi, Av?,cbv, Beo/xior (Mac.), BoCov, 
Bora moris (Mac.), Bovdgcoxns, Bgdxfroxa (Slav.), Ba/.tppos (Thrac.), Fogxvria (Mac. ?, Phryg. ?)’ 
Foi'igflixor, Aagbavoi (Daco-Mys), Aagbd.xaga (Thrac.), Davus (Daco-Mysian), Wqtov ogos, 
Avggayior, ’Eyyttint, ’’Ebsaaa (Mac.). ELaphiteS, ’EsioxiVmS (Mac.), Zaoafr ’Ilgaxhia, ’Irxeg- 
rpgovnivoi (Gr.-L.), Kaxsbovrov (Celt.), Kaoootyrn, Castra (L.), Celadussae, Ksgarvia, Ksgav- 
noi, Kigxvga, Kegxvoss, Confluentes (L.), Koggayos (Mac.), Quadrata (L.), Kvdoai, Lacus 
Felicis (L-), Magyos (Daco-Mys.), Maoiaos, Naissos (Daco-Mys.), Niba, Neviodunum (Celt), 
Nymphalum, ’OXv/isxij, ”Og(Stj/.os (Mac., Phryg.), Ottolobus (Mac.), Ovsrbsvie (Daco-Mys.) 

’ OgxlJoxijS, Palaeste, Tlavvoos (?), Tlagavaioi, Tlagioos (Daco-Mys.) = Ilagxlaxov, Ilanaaomv 
IJrJ.ayores (?), Ihlayixai (?), UrxJoxoi, IJphov (Gr., Mac.), Pincus (Daco-Mys.), Ihxvsia [[Ji- 
xrovona), TJgaolas (Paeonian), Ilv/.mr (Mac., Gr.), Rcmesiana (Daco-Mys.), SajSvhr&os 
(Pel. or Thrac.), Ealbgraioi (Daco-Mys.), Sab)oioi (Paeonian), SeXXot, Singidunum (Celt.), Sov- 
[Sagas, Zzv/.irpaioi, Tsvxaplbt]? (Mac., Pel.?), Timachus (Daco-Mys., Thrac.), Tt/tiara, Topagos 
(see above), TgiflaMot (Daco-Mys.), TvprpaXoi, Tvpt/tj ogos, Turres (L.), ’Yoxava (Mac. or 
Daco-Mys.), 'PaXaxgUor, <I>d/.axgos, (Pa/.tvos, ‘PauoS, <Poirixr\, Xaores, ” Qgty.os . 

Actually we know very little about the Illyrian language: we only have 
three or four glosses: 

Jevadcu" ol S6x(vq)oi (v. 1 . oaoi ), nan a ’ JIXvqi&v . 

ptvog ‘mist’: oe dk Xeyovmv ’IXlvQiohg pivov Xeyeiv z>)v uyXvv (Eust., 12th 
century A. D.); it is related to Albanian re, dial. (Gegan) re t. ‘cloud’. 

sabaia (Amin. Marc.; 4th century A. D.), sabaium (Hieronymus) ‘a kind 
of beer’, cf. Skt. sabar ‘milk, juice, nectar’. 

sybina ‘hunting spear’ (Ennius, Paulus ex Festo) but it could be 
Macedonian. 

These few glosses do not allow us to determine the position of Illyrian 
among the other IE languages. 

The study of the ancient onomastics of Illyria stricto sensu, i. e., ap¬ 
proximately the territory of the modern Albania, makes it possible to estab¬ 
lish here two types of proper names. 

(1) Names which preserve the IE vowel o, e.g.: 

(a) Toponyms: Alkomenai, Bolouros, Codrio(ne), Dibolia, Diocl(e)a or 
Docl(e)a, Domavia, Loranum, Oidantion, Olbia (Gr.?), Oneum (Onaion), 
Orgomenai, Orgessos, Scodra, (Tomaros). 

(b) Anthroponyms: Kopeina, Longarus, Monunios, Morkos. 

(c) Ethnonyms: Eordaioi, Onastini. 

(2) Names in which the IE vowel o is changed into a, e. g.: 

(a) Toponyms: Barbanna, Clausal(a), Dimallum (Dimale), Maluntum, 
Marusio, Naron, Narona, Panyasos, Scardon. 

(b) Anthroponyms: Bardylis, Bardeias, Teutana. 

(c) Ethnonyms: Narensii, Parthini, Taulantii (Daulantion ethnos). 

Therefore it seems that in Illyria we must distinguish two ethnic layers. 
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Daco-Mysians had penetrated and settled in Illyria, east Dalmatia, and 
east Pannonia at a very early period (before the 1st millennium B. C. and 
later at different intervals). Furthermore, there were also invasions from the 
northwest (cf. ’IMvqiwv * Everoi , Hdt.), and there were Celtic invasions. Alto¬ 
gether this explains the existence of two different opinions on the his¬ 
torical phonology of Illyrian; some scholars consider Illyrian to be a centum 
language (theory A: Hirt, Krahe, Baric, Pokorny, Popovic, etc.), while others 
consider it to be a satam language with “remnants from centum' (theory B: 
Kretschmer, Jokl, Ribezzo, Pisani, Mayer, etc.), 29 The most typical features 
of the historical phonology of Illyrian are shown in Table 12. 


Tabic 12 

Typical Features of Illyrian 


Indo-European 

Illyrian 

A 

B 

O 

o, a 30 

a 

O 


o, u 

U 


oi 

ey 


i 

oy 

oi, at. 

ai, e (a) 

aw 

au 

au , a, o 

ew 

eu 

eu , e 

ow 

ou, an 

au 

r 

or 

ri, ( ir , ur) 

n. V 

an. am 

a, (an, am) 

k': g', g’h 

g 

s (jS); z (A) 

k&; i', g&h 

p; b 

k; g 


The scarcity of material on Illyrian makes it impossible for us to solve 
the problem of its position within the IE family. Krahe erroneously consid¬ 
ers some of the elements found in Venetic, Daco-Mysian, Greek, and other 
IE languages to be Illyrian. The hypothesis that there were Illyrians as far 
north as the Baltic Sea (Much, Cossina, Vasmer, Pokorny, Krahe) 3L is incor¬ 
rect. 32 Jokl (1926), Kretschmer (1940-43: 99-100), Mayer (1952: 54-46), and 
others consider Illyrian to be closely related to Thracian. Detschew (1957: 
V-VI) showed that some of the names from the central part of the Balkan 
Peninsula which are considered to be Illyrian are actually Thracian (i. e., 
Daco-Mysian); the Illyrians superimposed themselves on Daco-Mysian, 
Proto-Phrygian, and Thracian substrata. Krahe’s assumptions about the 
characteristic linguistic features of Illyrian are on the whole acceptable. 
Illyrian belongs to the Western IE group and is closely related to Ve¬ 
netic (Krahe), but it has features in common with Phrygian, Macedo- 


29 See Popovic 1960a: 64-65; Ognenova (1958) proved that the inscription on the 
bronze ring from Kalja Balmaces near Skutari, which was considered to be Illyrian (see 
for instance Krahe 1955: 12), is of late Greek origin. 

30 See Krahe 1957a. 

31 See Krahe 1954: 8. 

aa See Kretschmer 1940-43: 99-100; Kronasser 1962. Actually Krahe, towards the end 
of his life, changed his mind about his thesis to great extent, cf. 1957b: 103-104. 
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nian, and Greek and it was in turn influenced by the Daco-Mysian super¬ 
stratum. Illyrian can be defined to a certain degree as an intermediate 
language between the western and the central groups. 


5.8. The Western Part of the Balkan Peninsula 

As far as the western part of the Peninsula is concerned, linguistic 
data from antiquity are not sufficient to more clearly define the ethnic 
situation which existed in remote times. 

Krahe’s Illyrian theory, which was dominant from 1930 to 1950, has 
collapsed. According to Krahe, the Illyrians lived throughout the entire west¬ 
ern part of the Peninsula and a large part of Central Europe, Italy, Greece, 
and even Asia Minor. This assumption was based on the supposition that 
the Venetians were Illyrians and that a number of place names in central 
Europe were of Illyrian origin. But after it was proved that the language of the 
Venetic inscriptions was closely related to Latin and that Venetic was not 
Illyrian, this theory was dropped. Furthermore, it is now also clear that the 
supposedly Illyrian toponyms in central Europe could not belong to this 
language. 33 

Katicic’s (1964b; 1964c; 1964d) assumption about the ethnic situation in 
the western part of the Peninsula is quite probable. 34 In his opinion three 
or four ethnic regions can be distinguished: Illyria, Dalmatia, (southern) 
Pannonia, and Liburnia (including Istria). The principal tribes or peoples 
living in this territory were the Illyrians, Dalmatians, and Pannonians, the 
latter two being closely related. The Liburnians and the Istrians inhabited only 
a small territory in the most western part of the Peninsula. Their language 
was closely related to Venetic (see section 10.2.4). 

Thus before the Celtic invasion the principal peoples in the western 
part of the Balkan Peninsula were the following: 

(1) The Illyrians, who lived in what is now Albania and some adjacent 
regions: these are the Illyrii proprie dicti (Pliny). 

(2) The Dalmatians in Dalmatia and the Pannonians, about whom very 
little is known. 

(3) The Liburnians and the Istrians, who were closely related to the 
Venetians. 

The languages of all these peoples were of IE origin. Illyrian and Dal- 
mato-Pannonian were probably closely related. But Illyrian, Daco-Mysian, 
and Thracian were different IE languages. 


5.9. Thracian and Illyrian 

The view that Thracian and Illyrian were closely related to each other 
is widespread: some scholars even use the term Thraco-Illyrian. This term 
is used by Mladenov (1918: 80; 1928; 1936: 58) and by Jokl (1924: 92; 
1926: 45; “a close relationship between Illyrians and Thracians...” (1929: 
278). Brandenstein (1936b: 413) writes: “Thracian shows close relations with 

33 See Kronasser 1962; Georgiev 1968a. 

31 See also Lochner-Hottenbach 1970. 
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Illyrian'; Russu (1961: 80) writes: “The relationship between Illyrian and 
Thracian is clear and evident”. I myself, a disciple of Mladenov and Jokl, 
also used the term “Thraco-Illyrian” about 40 years ago. 

But the investigations carried out during the last 30 years of the an¬ 
cient languages on the Balkan Peninsula, and especially the clarification of 
the character of the Thracian language made it possible to solve the prob¬ 
lem of the relationships between these two languages. In spite of the fact 
that they were related, both being of IE origin, Thracian and Illyrian are 
entirely different: these two languages differ more from each other than, 
for instance, Slavic and Baltic. 

In defending this point of view I will provide evidence from outside 
the field of etymology because the evidence based on etymological consid¬ 
erations could be contested due to its subjective nature. For this reason I 
will present data which refer only to the geographical distribution of the 
proper names or to their formation. Being objective in nature, these data 
give definite proof of the fact that there was a great difference between 
Thracian and Illyrian. The evidence is as follows. 

(1) The ancient toponymy of the eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula 
(Thrace) differs fundamentally from that of the western part. The place 
names which are most frequently found and which are most typical in the 
Thracian region are usually the dithematic names formed by the words 
para (about 50), bria (about 15), diza (11), kella (6). Such place names 
are lacking in the Illyrian region. The most typical place names in Illyrian are 
monothematic formed by the words delm- (4), scard- (4), ulc- (3). Such topo- 
nyms are lacking in the eastern part of the Peninsula. 

There are about 50 place names of the type Bessapara, Drusipara, Sail- 
zupara, Scaptopara, etc. These names are found in Thrace. The western 
boundary of their distribution follows approximately the line formed by the 
Timok and Struma Rivers: the most western settlements were Scaripara, 
Chesdupara, Dardapara, Priscupera, and Tranupara. There are about 15 
place names of the type Mesembria, Scelabria, Sombria, etc. These names 
are found only in Thrace. The most western settlements were Bolbabria, 
Combrea, and Salambria (?). There are 11 place names of the type Omdisza 
Tarpodizos, Tyrodiza: these names are found in eastern Thrace. There are 
six place names of the type Cellae, Saldocela, Syracella, three of which 
(Arganocili? Celia, Myscella) are found not far from the boundary formed 
by the Timok and Struma Rivers. 

Therefore, the line formed by the Timok and Struma Rivers was ap¬ 
proximately the western boundary of distribution of Thracian place names. 

(2) The hydronymy in the east is completely different from that in the 
west. The Illyrian river names, which are most frequently met, are Drinus, 
lader; these names are not found in Thrace. In Thrace there are practically 
no correspondences to any other Illyrian hydronyms such as Alor, Aous, 
Avion, Ardaxanos, Bevus, Clausal, Dizeros, Epilicus, Genusus, lasae, Naro, 
Oineus, Rizon, Salangon, Savus, Tilurus, Titus. Similarly, Thracian hydronyms 
such as Arisbos, Artanes, Artakos, Artiskos, Athrys, Atlas, Auras, Biblos, 
1uras, Kebros, Kontadesdos, Kompsatos, Lis(s)os, Orosines, Oskios-Oiskos, 
Panax, Panisos, Salmydes(s)os, Strymon, Teams, Tonzus, Utus, Zurta, 
Zyrae are unknown in the west. 
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Of course, there are some toponyms which are found both in the east 
and in the west, for instance: 


Thrace 

Almas (river, town) 

Arzos, Arsus (river, town) 
Asamas (river) 
tiebros (river) 

Nestos (river) 

Serme, Syrmus (river) 


Illyria (Illyricum) 
Almas mons (mountain) 
Arsia (river), Arsa (town) 
Asamum (town) 

Hebros (river) 

Nestos (river) 

Sirmium, Sermiam (town) 


This is quite natural since Thracian and Illyrian are both IE languages. 
But there are so few of these names that their limited number can be used 
as additional evidence for the difference between these languages. 

(3) Thracian and Illyrian anthroponyms are completely different. The 
most frequent and most typical Thracian anthroponyms are not found in the 
western part of the Peninsula, for instance: Aulos (Aulouzelmis, Auloukenth- 
os, Auloumenes, Aulouporis, very often), Byzos, Dorzas (Dorzenthes), 
Geigon, Gilpyros, Karzas (Cersus), Kenthos (Mestikenthos, Reboukenthos), 
Ketrezeris, Keiriporis, Rozeilas (Kozeikenthos, Kozinthes), Mestas, Patbes, 
Poris (Dctleporis, Diliporis), Rheskos (Reskotorme, Rheskouporis, Rhasky- 
poris, often), Seuthes (very often), Spartacus, Teres, etc. 

Similarly, the most frequent and most typical Illyrian anthroponyms are 
not found in Thrace, for instance: Acris (Acrabanus), Aetor, Andes, Aplo 
(-a, -is; very often), Audarus, B(a)edarus, Baezus, Bardus (Bardylis, 
Bardibalas), Bato (very often), Beuzas, Blaedarus, Blaesius, Blodius, 
Ceunus, Das(s)ius (Dazius, Dasa(s), -z-; most frequently), Epicadus, Gen- 
tius (very often), Grabos, Lavo, Lykkeius, Masus, Oplus, Pladomenus (often), 
Plares, Pleuratos, Plator (often), Scerdis (Scerdilaidos), Teuta (Teuticus, 
Teutomus), Ulcirus, Verzo (Varzo), etc. 

(4) The formation of the Illyrian anthroponyms is basically different 
from the formation of the Thracian anthroponyms. In the Thracian anthro¬ 
ponyms the dithematic names predominate (for instance, Aulo-zenes, Mesti¬ 
kenthos, Resku-turme, Roime-talkas, etc.), while the Illyrian personal names 
are almost exclusively monothematic (for instance, Aetor, Aplo, Ceunus, 
Plator, etc.). This fact is of special importance since it indicates an archaic 
specific feature of the IE languages. 

Pick and Bechtel’s theory of the formation of personal names in the 
IE languages was widely recognised for a long time. According to this 
theory, the original form of the anthroponyms in IE was dithematic, for in¬ 
stance At)/uo-obsv>is. This type is well preserved in Indo-Iranian, Greek, and 
Germanic, while in Latin (and Lithuanian) it had disappeared. This theory is 
erroneous. It is based on an incorrect conception of the evolution of human 
society. 

The dithematic anthroponyms developed during a comparatively late 
period in evolution of the primitive society of the Greeks, Indo-Iranians, 
Germanics, etc., they developed independently on the basis of dithematic 
common nouns and adjectives, as for instance 6oqv-<p6qos ‘spear-bearing’ > 
AoQvcpoQos (anthroponym), ntya-a&evfe ‘of great strength’ > Msyao&h’rie (anthro- 
ponym), nokv-xkeaoz ‘far famed’ > TloXvxlenoe (anthroponym), etc. 
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The majority of the monothematic anthroponyms originate from much 
more ancient times. These are primarily denominations of animals, plants, 
and different objects used as totem names. 

One of the most ancient forms of religion is totemism, the belief in 
totems, i. e., an animal, plant or some other object which is considered to 
be the progenitor of the tribe and worshiped as such. The use of totem 
names as personal names is more ancient than the use of dithematic per¬ 
sonal names. Greek and Latin offer many examples of totem names: Gr. 
'Aqxtos ‘bear’, Aelcplvos ‘dolphin’, ’Eno<j> ‘hoopoe’, 'legal; ‘hawk’, Kogal- ‘raven’, 
Kolos ‘ram’, Ascov ‘lion’, Avxos ‘wolf’, Xe/tgos ‘young deer’, Ilegdis ‘par¬ 
tridge’, IIa>/.os ‘stallion’, Tadgos ‘bull’, etc.; L. Lucius Indus ‘pike’, Gains - 
gains 'jay', Titus = titus ‘dove’, 30 Ursus ‘bear’, etc. 

Thus Latin, Illyrian, Lithuanian have not lost the most ancient personal 
names from proto-IE but, on the contrary, they preserved the original 
situation. 36 

Illyrian offers many examples of this ancient type of personal names, 
for instance: 

Artus — Gr. “Aoxtos, ayxios ‘bear’. 

Dasa(s), Das(s)ius, Dazius - Alb. dash ‘ram’, the personal name Dash , cf. Gr. Koto; 
‘ram’, Kdxgos ‘wild boar’, ’Auvo; ‘lamb’ etc., cf. Rosetti 1962: 2, 59. 

Menda ‘mare’, cf. Pokorny 1951-69: 729. 

Nebris , cf. Gr. vejigos "young deer’. 

Taur-, cf. L. taunts ‘bull’. 

Ulcudius, cf. Alb. ulk, ujk ‘wolf’. 

Verzo, cf. L. Verres — verres ‘hog’ from IE *wers-. 

Therefore, as far as the formation of personal names is concerned, 
Illyrian as well as Latin preserved an archaic feature while Thracian intro¬ 
duced an innovation which was developed also in Indo-Iranian and Greek. 

The facts given above are objective in character because they are 
taken from the geographical distribution of the linguistic material and 
from its formation and not from the etymology, which sometimes may be 
subjective. This is reliable evidence that Thracian and Illyrian are not 
closely related : the difference between these two IE languages is appro¬ 
ximately the same as the difference between Iranian and Latin. 

5.10. The Origin of the Place Names 
(and Appellatives) Formed by 
the Suffixes -v&/vd- and M a )l rr- 

The formations with the suffixes -v&/vd- and M a )/ TC ‘ are °* great im¬ 
portance for the Aegean region and Asia Minor and for this reason they 
must be discussed in detail. 37 


35 Cf. Devoto 1929: 259-260. 

36 Cf. Putgram 1947; Georgiev 1957b: 59-61: Bolelli and Campanile 1961. 

37 No consideration is given here to the suffixes and the pseudo-suffixes -l- (Kaodu- 
ftvXti, Krdxal.os, etc.), -rn- (Kloauos, nigya/iov, t'u/.am',', etc.), -tl- (Osvai, Tgot£rjr, Footvv, etc.), 
-mil- (Kd/.v/iva, ACxvuva, etc.), -r- (Agfjpos, Tlxaoor, ’’Q/legos), - rn ~ (Kagvos, Asova, etc.) be¬ 
cause they have never had any importance as proof since these formations appear in all 
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5.10.1. The Suffix -v&- 

The suffix -v&- is of IE pre-Greek (Pelasgian) origin: it originates by the 
consonant shift (IE t > Pel. th) from -nt- and corresponds exactly to Hitt. 
-nt- {-nd-), Gr. -vt-, etc. In the majority of languages from Asia Minor (Phrygian, 
Armenian, Hittite, Lycian, Lydian, Carian) the consonant cluster nt shifted 
into nd: for this reason this suffix appears in Asia Minor in the form -vd-. 
The suffix -vt)- can be of different origin, as is -nt- in Greek, Hittite, San¬ 
skrit, etc., as for instance: (a) -n-t(o)-, root or w-stem -f- the suffix -t-(o)-: Gr. 
h-tog, Hitt, gemant- - Skt. heman-ta- ‘winter’; (b) -went-(-ment-): Hitt. 
Wiyanawanda Gr. Olvovg, -ovvxog, Hitt, samankur-want- 'bearded' from 
zamangur 'beard', nakumant- 'naked', kisdawant- 'hungry' from hast- ‘hunger’, 
Gr. ’ Onoeig, -evxog, I/hgag, -awog, Xagteig, -evrog, etc.; (c) -e'ont- (participle): 
Gr. IfuQup 7 eyeOwv, -owog, Elhoawv, -ovrog, AaScov, -ovrog, etc.; (d) -ent, -tit-, 
a diminutive suffix: OBG tel§, -§te 'calf'; Hitt. -(a)nt-: parn-ant- 'a small 
house’ from parn- ‘house’; 38 (e) the suffix -nt- derived from (a) or (b): 
Hitt, pemna-nt- 'rocky’ from *pemna-want- (?), a derivative of peruna- 
Tock’; etc. 39 

Undoubtedly the explanation of proper names whose meaning is not 
exactly known and whose original form is not always well recorded is 
very difficult. Thus one should be very careful when offering an explana¬ 
tion for proper names. Neverthless, the investigations in this field in recent 
years have produced decisive results. Below are some examples. 

(a) -v&- from -n-t(o)-, root or -/z-stem + the suffix -t(o)-\ 

Bgsvpri from *b h ren-ta: Mess. (igevdov {vt) < nt) "ekacpov' (Hesych.), Swed. 
brind(e) ‘deer’ from *b h ren-to-s, Mess. Bgeweoiov = Bmndisiam, a place 
name, Venetic Brinta, a river name. 

’Egvpav&og (with E- after evgvg ‘wide'), Myc. orumato — \)gv p.a{v)do{g) 
with dissimilation o— -m<w—m from *uru-monto- ‘wide’ or 'large mountain’, 
cf. Skt. urn- ‘big’, Luw., Hier. Luw. ura- 'big’ and L. mons, -tis (more an¬ 
cient *mon-to-s) ‘mountain’, or , Ogvpa{v)'&o{g) with assimilation w—n > m—n = 
Hitt. Uruwandas. 

Kvv&og 'top of a mountain’ with -vft- from lt i0 — Skt. kuta-m ‘summit, 
peak, highest point, top’ from *klh-to-: Bege-xvv&og 'having tops’ or 'white 
top’, ’ Aga-xvv&og from *'A(>u\xu\-y.vv!)og, cf. dgaxog' Hoag, Zd-xvvbog with fa¬ 
ir om <5ta-‘, Pi'ia-xvv&og 'royal top’. 

IE languages. The Luwian (and Hittite) origin of the suffix -nui- in the IE languages from 
ancient Asia Minor was proved by Laroche (1957-67: 55, 170-171). This suffix is neither of 
Hattie nor of Hurrian origin. The IE origin of the suffix -eve (discussed in superfluous 
details by Schachermeyr 1954: 1518-1519) is indisputable, see Georgiev 1960c. For the 
Hittite-Luwian suffixes -nd- and -ss- see sections 6.2.1-2. 

38 Cf. the Slavic suffix -ei- for forming diminutives, see Machek 1949; Trubacev 
1959: 191. On the Hittite diminutive suffix -ant/d- see Georgiev 1965a and 1968c. 

39 Schachermeyr’s objection (1954: 1540-1541), in which he claims that these forma¬ 
tions are not met as frequently in any other IE language and that they must have origi¬ 
nated from one suffix only, is not tenable. These derivatives are equally frequent in Greek, 
Sanskrit, Hittite, etc., but they appear there in another phonetic form since the phonetic 
laws are different in the different IE languages. Furthermore, it is clear that Bger&r/, 
Kvv&os cannot be formed in the same way as Aaflumrttoi, A'dmv&us, Saivv&tos, etc., as for 
instance Gr. Ilovros (= aorxos), <Pt]yovn- (from -oFevz-), and Elhaaorr- (from IE -ont-). 

10 Cf. Gr. 4>i).xias (> •Ihfxtag, jW.naxos jUvxioxos, etc., y.evxo from y.i'/.iaai, see Schwyzer 

1934-39: 213. 
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Thrac. TUqiv&os, Udoiv&o; (-eg-, -ag- < -erw-) — Ski. parvata- ‘mountain’ 
from *perwg.-to-, cf. Hitt, pemna-nt- ‘rocky’ from peruna-s ‘rock’ — Bulg. 
(pre-Slavic) Perin (> Piriri), a rocky mountain in southwest Bulgaria, from 
*peruno-s. 

(b) -v&- {-tvD-, -w&-, -av&-) from -went-, -wnt-, -wont- (Gr. ( Pr/yovg, 

■ovvtos from qorjyos ‘oak’, Hitt. Wiyanawanda = Gr. Olvovs, -ovvrog): 

Koqiv&os, a town situated near a mountain (cf. ’AxQo-xooirdos), from 
*g w pi-went- = Hitt. Knriwanda , a mountain in southwestern Asia Minor, 
from *g~ri-, cf. Skt. girt- ‘hill, mountain’. 

Aafttgivdos from *lawr-zvent- ‘stony’ — XafSvoivttog ‘labyrinth’ (literally 
‘stone building’) from *ldwr ‘stone’, cf. Luw. lawar- ‘to break’, Gr. Xd(P)as 
‘stone’. 

rivQavtJos from * (s)puro-went- (or -wont-, -a-went-), cf. Gr. (o)nvQos 
‘grain, wheat’, noXv-nvgos ‘rich in corn’, the epithet of a locality, cf. Hitt. 
Puranda, a town in Pisidia, from *Purawanda with awa > a , cf. Hitt, ita- 
lawazP>italaz (as in L.). 

(c) -v&- (-»’#-, -vt"d~), a diminutive suffix from -(e)nt-, -nt- (cf. Horn. 
utwv&u ‘a short time' from *piw- ‘small’): 

Sa/uvftog from aduog ‘height’, a derivative of *twd-mo-, cf. L. tama 
‘tumour’ from *tws-ma, tumulus ‘hill, height; tomb’ from 'tu-m-el-os. 

2vQivfto?, cf. 2vqo? from *suro- ‘salty, bitter’. 

ZafivXivdog (Thrac.), a personal name, the diminutive of buffos. The 
diminutive suffix -vX-ivd- is a combination of two diminutive suffixes -ul-ent- 
and corresponds to the Slavic (Bulgarian) diminutive suffix in words such 
as mis-le ‘little mouse’ from * mus-ul-Snt-, nos-le ‘small nose’ from *nas- 
ul-ent-. 

SaXvvdiog (Thrac.), a personal name formed with the diminutive suffix 
-(c))'i?-, probably from *solw-nt- r Sco-tXog’, see lafivXivftog. 

ATyiv&os, ovo,ua xvgiov (Suid.), a personal name (=- Gr. Aly-vXog) formed 
with a diminutive suffix borrowed in Greek, cf. Gr. Aiytng, Aiyi-xXfjg, Aiyia- 
9os, Mvaa-aiyos, etc. 

The diminutive IE suffix -(e)-nt-, -i}t- is typical of Thracian (sv&- > 
-iv&- from -ent-) and of Slavic (OBG -g, -pte), cf. for instance Thrac. Aogp 
evth]S from Aogtag < IE *d h rs-, cf. Gr. Osgaag, flgaavg, Ogaoiag ; Thrac. Kop 
iv&rjg from Ko£ag. 

(d) -)■('>- (-o’//-, -«)’/>-, -wit-) from -(e'o)nt-, -tjt- (participles): Kuoxw&og 
(Lycophr.), the name of a river, from *(s)ko(k)-sk-nt- ‘jumping’, cf. the 
Bulgarian river names Skakavec, Skakaja from *skok-, Skoka from ■■ skok- 
‘to jump’, the Thracian place name Sxuoxo-naga. n 


41 Schachenneyr (1954; 1955) erroneously defines many toponyms with -rd- as pre- 
Greek, though their Greek origin is doubtless : "Axardos — dy.ar&o a plant; "O/.vvftos = 
ui.vvdtr; ‘fruit of the wild fig’; ‘ Y&xivftos -- vaxiv&og "hyacinth"; <Pd/.ar j d , os = cp&iarftos ‘grey’; 
Kdgv&oi and Toi-xdov&os from -s.ogvs, -v&os ‘helmet’; I[gofidi.t&os from *lIgojialto]-/.i&oe (the 
iast two names are found written with -»•#- due to the influence of the place names with 
this suffix); Kogorra n. pi., a dialect form from *Kogo-(F)svja, cf. xogos m. ‘rubbish, litter’. 
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5.10.2. The Suffix -<r(o)-/-tr- 

With regard to the origin of the Aegean toponyms in - 0 ( 0 )- it must 
be pointed out that in a certain number of these names -o(a)- alter¬ 
nates with -XT-, according to the phonematic laws of Greek. Thus 'Y/irjx- 
tos, a mountain in Attica, appears in Herodotus (VI, 137) in its Ionian form 
Yjuyoooe, as for instance Att. xqeIxxcov, tiehxxa, xexxages and Ion. ngefoamv, [ig- 
hoaa, xenoages. Usually -xx- is typical of Attic, Boeotian, Cretan (and is 
seldom found in the other dialects), while - 0 ( 0 )- is found in the other dia¬ 
lects. 42 This is a typical feature of this suffix; whoever tries to explain it, 
must find an original form from which -a{a)jxx- would develop regularly 
according to the phonematic laws of the Greek dialects. For this reason 
Kretschmer’s attempt to explain this suffix as Caucasian or Hattie was not 
successful: if the original form of the suffix were -s(s)-, then from -s(s)- 
it would have been impossible to obtain -xx- in Greek. 

On the whole, the place names in -xxos (which can alternate with -aooi') 
are of Greek origin because, as we will see below, their stems, their for¬ 
mation, and their phonematic peculiarity can be correctly explained from the 
point of view of the Greek language. This fact must be strongly stressed 
because, under the influence of Kretschmer’s thesis, there are scholars even 
ow who consider them to be pre-Greek. 43 In Asia Minor there are no 
n place names in -rroc; the -ss- in Hittite-Luwian originates from -sy- which 
cannot give -rr-. 44 

In his attempt to salvage something of his pre-IE theory Kretschmer 
discussed this suffix in several papers written after 1940, and specifically 
in Glotta. (1953, especially 168-169). Kretschmer’s attempt to explain these 
place names by using the Hattie and Caucasian languages was unsuccessful: 
his assumption, for instance, that the Attic place name Krjxxos can be ex¬ 
plained by the Lakian (a Caucasian language) word k c a ‘hand’ (p. 168) is 
completely groundless. As we shall see below, Kr)xx6g has a sound Greek 
(IE) etymology. 

The suffix -o(a)/xx- is not homogeneous: formations of varied origin 
have merged in it. 

(1) The suffix -yo-. In IE there is a denominative suffix -(i)yo- which 
is used to form adjectives derived from nouns. It appears in two forms: 
-iyo- and -yo-. In (classical) Greek its usual form was - 10 - from -tyo-; -yo- 
appears very rarely. 46 But in the Mycenaean inscriptions there are examples 
such as aiza from the Attic correspondence of which is alysa. f. 

from al'yeoe ‘of a goat’: this shows that the archaic foim of this suffix in 
Greek (at least in some dialects) is -yo-. This suffix may be of Greek or 
Pelasgian origin and the origin of the names in question is defined through 
the etymology of their stems. 

(a) -k-yo-, a derivative of the A-stems: 

Krjxxot, an Attic demos (Lysias, D. Sic., Suid., inscriptions), Krjxxdg 
(Phot., inscriptions). Contrary to Kretschmer’s improbable supposition 

12 Cf. Schwyzer 1934-39: 317-318. 

43 Cf., e. g., Chadwick 1969. 

44 The phonetic value of the letter which occurs in some early Ionian inscriptions 
and which is notated as T is not known, cf. Schwyzer 1934-39: 318. 

45 Cf. Brugmann 1897-1916: 2,1, 182-184; Schwyzer 1934-39: 465-466, 471 ; Georgiev 
1941 : 193. 
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which was mentioned above, the name can be explained as Greek, derived 
from xijg (gen. xqxog) ‘a seabird', perhaps ‘sea-swallow - : * kawak-yo-> 
*xr)y.-io- > KrjiTo- (scil. drjjuos, totcos, etc.). The plural Kr\xxoi may be explained 
as being influenced by place names in the plural, as for instance tidadw, 
Bovtndai , 'Iaxvidat. But it can also be assumed that Kqxxoi initially was a 
tribal name in which the totem w/f is hidden. 

Sqn-jnos, an Attic demos (Ar. and Isaeus), 2'qrqxxoi (El. M) comes 
from *n<prjy.-/.o-, a derivative of aqoqS (gen. aqrqxog) ‘wasp - . The explanation 
is the same as for Ktjxxog, -oi from xrj£. The ancient Greeks explained the 
name by the fact that the inhabitants (Etpijxxtot) were considered to be 
ofet? or mxQot, i. e., atprjxeg ‘wasps’. Sqrqxxol may also be explained as a 
derivative of the tribal name Eqpfjxeg — atpijxeg ‘wasps’; the tribe Ecprjxsg 
(a totem name) is attested on the island of Euboea (St. Byz.). 

*Snaxx6g a place name in Aetolia (cf. Kretschmer 1934a: 3 and 1935: 
64) is reconstructed from the ethnicon Sndxuog (in an inscription from 
Aetolia). The name is identical with Eqnynog, cf. Enduing — Att. Srpqruog ; 
off- > an- is a dialect change (Locridan-Aetolian). 

:!:C EQium6s is reconstructed on the basis of the ethnicon ’Egiidixios (in 
inscriptions from Aetolia). The name is derived from egjuaxeg' at vqpalot nsxQm 
('rocks’) T] aif.iaoi<u ( fence; stone wall’; Hesych.): *§Q,uax-jtO- > c Egfiaxxo-. 

n/jdaaos, a town in Messenia (Strabo, Ptol., Paus.), with rj = i from 
"nidax-fo-, a derivative of nidaS, -axog ‘spring’, cf. IJtdaaa, a town in Caria (?). 

Moioooog (-nog) — Lith. mitlkis ‘imbecile, foolish’, see section 5.4. 

The suffix -ak-yo- was formed in this way and it has exact correspond¬ 
ences in the Slavic languages: 

/ ’anyrjxxoe, cf. ydqya ‘black poplar’. 

’Andt/xTog, cf. dgSts ‘point of a spear’. 

/ [otvaaodg, cf. ~ o'tvog ‘holm-oak’. 

The following place names may be of Pelasgian or Greek origin. 

(b) -(n)t-yo-, a derivative of the -(«)£-stems: 

. I vxafiazrdg (-qxxog) \lahres-bcrg from Ivxaflag, -aymg ‘year’, cf. Curtius 
1858-62: 2, 666; Pick 1896-97: 273; von Blumenthal 1937: 157. 

r Y/urjTrdg (-og, -ijxxr], -tjaadg) from v/ua, -axog n. ‘rain’ (erroneously Atti- 
cized or ax / > art > qxx). 

' Yr/xzog from AVorsg or Tara/, a tribal name. 

/ ftjtavaog, llgaiadg from 'JIokwt-io and *nQiavz-fo-, a derivative of Pri- 
antae, a tribal name. 

Boho[p)6g from fhihxov ‘cow dung’. 

’Aloeo(a)oc from sgkqg ‘oarsman’. 

’’Aftqpioaa, cf. v Afi<pixog. 

”Agyxaaa (with t < tj) from aeyrjg, -qxog ‘bright, gleaming’, see section 5.4. 

Tvoioo't, cf. zvoirqg ‘type of pie’, which is derived from tvQog ‘cheese’. 

KoX(X)vx{x) og, cf. xolviea, a kind of plant (tree). 

v A.u}>Qvo(o)og, a retroformation from ’Anfigiaiog, a derivative of au-ftQv- 
ntg = Att. dvd. fiovotg from dra-figim ‘to Spout out’. 

Evnu/.vxxog (-tjuog ; q =v — i) from *ov-naX(e)v-xrjg, cf. ovg ‘swine’ and 
na/.eva) ‘to lure’. 

IJdutaog (- aog ), a retroformation from Ilaulaiog = Myc. qamisijo, a de¬ 
rivative of *(s)k w dm-itd, cf. L. squama ‘scale’; for the formation cf. Eiug- 
Ixqg, the name of a river, from cifinog ‘sand’. 
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Kvcoa(a)og was previously called Kaigatog (cf. Call, and schol., Strabo, 
Eust., D. Per., Hesych.). Koloarog is = Skt. kevata-h ‘ditch, hole’ from 
'* kayivrto-s. Thus Kvmo(a)6g means ‘ditch, hole’ and originated from PIE 
* knex-ti- or *knex-t-yo-, cf. Skt. khata-h.- (* ki}x-to-) m. ‘ditch, dug-out spot’, 
Av. kanta-, Sogdian knt c , a participle from Skt. khanati , Iran, kan- ‘to dig’ 
from *kelonx-. This name may be Greek or Pelasgian: Gr. *Kvcorog or 
"Kvmoig (Pel. -v&-), Kvcoaiog, Kvmmoi. In this case Kvmaog has -a- under the 
influence of the forms Kvmoiot, Kvcoaiog. 

Tevjur]o(o)6s, Tevurjoog, Tev/.uaov, a mountain and town in Boeotia, is a 
retroformation from Tev,ui']aiog Xocpog which in turn is derived from the name 
of the Boeotian Tevfirjg River. Tevfirjg (m., like jzoza/xog m.) is a retroforma- 
tion from *zev { aa, -arog ‘quick movement, speed, impetus’ from *kyew-mt}, 
cf. oevco ‘to hunt, chase, drive away’ (ky > Att., Boeot. rz). Tevfnjoiog, Tsv- 
,uria(a)og are erroneously Atticized forms, cf. Tev/uaci-yevr/g in an inscription 
in which the form for dat.-loc. pi. from *Tev,ua, -azog was preserved, see 
Georgiev 1958b: 44-45). 

(c) -s-yo-, -es-yo-: 

Kegryoog, erroneously Ionicized (or -aoi > ->]o(o)-), from xsgaoog ‘cherry’, 
cf. Ksgdoai, Ksgaoog, Kenaoovg. 

v ESsam (Mac.) from *wedes-ya, cf. Gr. vdog n. (es-stem) ‘water’, see 
above. 

’ Odrjaaug , ’Odeooog (Mysian), a town on the Black Sea coast, from 
*udes-yo-, cf. Gr. vdog n. ‘water’. 

2'a?./uvd>iaa6g, a bay, river, and place in Thrace on the Black Sea coast, 
from * sal tn-ude s-yo- ‘salty water', cf. Gr. uhirj ‘sea water; salty water’ and 
vdog n. ‘water’. 

(d) oi > a{ > oo (Aeolian shift, cf. Thess. ’Ayuooag < 'Ayaalag, see Schwy- 
zer 1934-39: 274, 322): 

Agassa or Agassae (Livy), a town in Thessaly, cf. the Thessalian per¬ 
sonal name ’Aydooag < ’Ayaalag', for the formation cf. ’AvzinaiQia (a place 
name) from 'Arxinazgog (personal name), lloiuavdoia from Ilol/uavdgog, Thea- 
doria from ©evdcogog, 'AnoXhnvla from 'AnoXhov, ’HgdxXeia from c HoaxXijg. 

(2) The suffix -went-ya, which appears quite often in the toponymy: 

Ki)X(baaa, a mountain in the northwestern part of the Peloponnesus, 

from *xa(F)eXo-(F)eoou (ae > Dor. t], oe > Dor. o>), a derivative of *xdFeXov > 
Dor. scfjXov -: Att. xdXov ‘tree’ (ae > Att. a). 

Arjooa from *Xa(F)a[o]-{F)saon ‘rocky’, a derivative of Xaag ‘stone’. 

Tlaaoa (- og ), a spring (river) in Laconia, from *aua.-{Fsaoa), a derivative 
of orla. ‘river stone’ (or- > Lac. r-). 

riayaoul (Hdt., etc.), Pagasa, Jlayaorj, a bay in Thessaly, from *7iay-a- 
(F)e.noa, a derivative of niiyog m. ‘rock, mountain, hill, promontory’. 

MaQmjooa, ogog Tlditjov ef ov Xidoi egalgovzai (marble from Paros: St. 
Byz.) from *,uaQ/j.[aQ]-&(F)eooa, a derivative of udouaoog ‘marble’ or from 
udg/uoLQ' otsqeov (Hesych.) with haplology and dissimilation — n. 

KaXdfitoa with tj — t from *KaXauijoa <f *y.aXau>‘jeooa, a derivative of 
xaXdurj ‘straw, reed’. 

Ilvgaoog instead of *IIvqxo(o)u from nvgog ‘wheat’. 

'Pvuaaoog (and Tvnov) from *pvzi-x(F)soaa, cf. pvrlg f. ‘pucker, wrinkle'. 

(3) Loc. pi. in -aoi -m. The place names Kogvopdaiov, IheXedoiov, 

Nv/Kpaoln, Iiegavoiov are secondary formations (from adjectives and from 
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ethnicons) derived from place names in the loc. pi., cf. (Dor.) xoovcpdai from 
xoovcpij ‘peak', meXsaai from r<zeXia ‘elm-tree’, Nvpqmun from Nvpcpm, Ks- 
gavaior irom^xegaw-cn (originally ra-stem), cf. xegavroe ‘thunderbolt'. Simi¬ 
larly: 

Taqotaooos (Tatpiov, Tdzptov agog) from mqnaai loc. pi. from raqpia, a 
collective from rd^og ‘grave, tomb". The place name Td<piov agog is erro¬ 
neously considered to be pre-IE (cf., for instance, Schachermeyr 1954: 1499): 
Td<pioi is an adjective of Greek origin, a derivative of the Greek word 
rdqog. 

lloix'hwoog (Anonymi Stadiasmus marts magni), Ilomdaotov (Ptol.), a 
Cretan town. Iloixlh] f. from n omlXos ‘variegated’ is often found as a place 
name, cf. also TIomiXov to oqos, a mountain in Attica. The original form was 
*Tloixttaot loc. pi. from *IlovAhu (cf. Att. ’ AiXrtvriai ‘in Athens’) from which 
come the ethnicon Floixddatoe and the adjective IloixiXdmov (scil. zcoqiov, 
dorr). Iloixdaooog is a retroformation on the basis of the ethnicon. 

Mvxahpao? from *pvxdXt] MvxdXg ; cf. d-avxdXai ‘points of the spears’ 
with a connecting d- («-), cf. d-Xoxog f. ‘spouse’, d-xoXovflo? ‘companion’, 
fi-nedog ‘flat (land)’, etc. 

Mv).<i(j{o)a from iivXrj ‘mill’. 

TeXur)o(o)6g, erroneously Atticized (lonicized) from TF.Xjuao{o)i loc. pi. 
from xeX.na, -uz.og ‘stagnant water, marsh’. 

''Iadov ( v Aayog), ”lanog, 'lao(o)6g from * , la(F)am < *’ I&Fn-ot, loc. from 
\ld(F)oves Tonians’, see section 5.4. 

(4) Pelasgian place names in -ts(y)o- 46 : 

A&oia(a)a from *AaFag-io(a)a (or *lawar-went-ya), see section 5.3. 

Kt](pia(a)6g, Dor. Ks.qpio(a)o? from *kap h -Ts(y)o- (or * kap h -ent-ya), see 
section 5.3. 

TvXin(a)6g, a town in Crete, from azvXog ‘pillar’ (?) with at- > Cret. t-. 
According to Huxley from Hitt.-Luw. *tuliyassa!i-, a derivative of Hitt. 
tuliya- ‘council, meeting’. 

TIavmk , a river in Thessaly, from *pon-is-(y)o-, cf. Hitt. Panissa, a 
place name, Thrac. Pani(s)sa(s), Panisos, river names, Goth, fani ‘mud’ 
from 'pon-t-. 

’ !Xio(a)6g, a river in Attica and on the island of Imbros, from *lXF-io(o)o-, 
cf. Gr. fXtig, -vog ‘mud, slime’. 

‘Afwiadg, a river on the island of Crete, cf. L. amnis ‘river’ from 
*a(m)b h -ni-s, Skt. ambhah n. ‘water’. 


5.11. Some Problems in Chronology 

Since most ancient times considerable demographic changes have taken 
place on the Balkan Peninsula: Greeks invaded the Aegean region, Mysians 
migrated to Asia Minor, Phrygians coming from Macedonia passed through 
south Thrace and settled in central Asia Minor, etc. Is it possible to ap¬ 
proximately establish the chronology of these ethnic movements ? 


4R See Georgiev 1961b : 94-95, 



The Greeks conquered the central and southern part of Greece at the 
latest during the beginning of the 2nd millennium B. C., and probably even 
earlier. 4 ' Mysians, Mygdonians, and Dardanians migrated from the Balkan 
Peninsula to Asia Minor (Mysia and Dardania) as early as the first half or 
towards the middle of the 2nd millennium B. C. We have the following evi¬ 
dence for this: (a) Mvool, Mvydwee, 48 and Adodavoi (Aandavh]) are recorded 

in the northwestern part of Asia Minor in the Iliad, i. e., towards the end 
of the Mycenaean period: (b) tn’s'(w) = Mvaoi and drdnj = Aagdavioi are 
mentioned in Egyptian documents from the 15th-13th centuries B. C. as 
living in Asia Minor; (c) the name of Muski (Musku, Moa%oi, etc.) from 
Mva(ol) + k c (the Armenian ending for the plural) appears in different docu 
ments from the 12th century B. C. onwards in northern Asia Minor between 
the Propontis and Melitene. 43 

The name of the Phrygians (fpQvyes) and of the two regions called 
< Pgvyir), one near the Hellespontus {'Povyin xa&vizee&e, Iliad XXIV, 549) and 
the other near the Sangarios River have been attested since the time of 

the Iliad. Phrygian tribes therefore must have migrated to Asia Minor at 

the latest during the 13th-12th century B. C. 50 

Thus, the migration of the Mysians, Mygdonians, and Dardanians from 
the central and northeastern part of the Balkan Peninsula towards the 
northwestern part of Asia Minor took place no later than around the middle 
of the 2nd millennium B. C. The invasion of the (Daco-)Mysians to the south 
of the Danube into Mysia (Moesia), Dardania, (eastern) Macedonia, and 
(north) Thessaly took place during the 3rd millennium B. C. The last migra¬ 
tion corresponds to the appearance of the Dimini culture which, according 
to Schachermeyr (1954), was introduced by tribes coming from western 
Dacia along the valleys of the Margos and Axios Rivers towards 2800 
B. C. nt 

Using archaeological data the Bulgarian archaeologists Mikov and G. Geor- 
giev assume the existence of three different cultures in Thrace, which cor¬ 
respond to three ethnical layers : 5 - (1) the population of Karanovo I-1II 
(6th-4th millennium; Neolithic), which was related to the population of western 
Asia Minor and the Aegean region (pre-Sesklo, Larissa I, Servia); (2) the 
population of Karanovo IV-V (3rd millennium: chalcolithic), which was 
related to the population from the northern part of the Balkan Peninsula 
(Boian I, Gumelnifa, and Dimini in Greece); and (3) the population which 
existed from the beginning of the Bronze Age (Karanovo VI: about 2000 
B. C.) and which brought an end to the culture of the painted (graffito) 
ceramics. 

This assumption is compatible with the linguistic data given above. 
The most ancient ethnic layer in Thrace were the Thracians, whose language 


17 According to Schachermeyr (1954: 1453, 1480-1481), during the 20th century B. C 
(1950), i. e., at the beginning of the Middle Helladic Period. 

48 Mvydorss is recorded in the Iliad as the name of the Phrygian king Miiybmv, -ovo; 
{Iliad III, 186). 

19 See Ciusmani 1959 : 846. 

“ Cf. Gusmani 1959: 848. 

51 See the map of this migration in Schachermeyr 1955: 122. 

52 See Mikov 1958: 47-48 and 1959 which contains some chronological amendments 
made by the author on the basis of new data; G. Georgiev 1961; cf. also Mellaart 1960: 
270-271. 
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was closely related to the language of the pre-Greek (“Pelasgian”) po¬ 
pulation ani to the languages of the IE tribes in western Asia Minor. A 
second migration took place when Daco-Mysian tribes invaded Mysia 
( = Moesia) and the central part of the Balkan Peninsula (Dardania, Myg- 
donia, and even Thessaly): during the 3rd millennium B. C. and later Daco- 
Mysians migrated through Thrace into northwestern Asia Minor. At the 
beginning of the Bronze Age the Phrygians, who were the tribes who de¬ 
stroyed the culture of the painted (graffito) ceramics, came from the region of 
Axios, conquered southern Thrace and later moved onward into Asia Minor. 

This is compatible with the fact that at the beginning of the 2nd mil¬ 
lennium B. C. different sites of the eastern part of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula were abandoned. The same phenomenon occurred in northwestern, cen¬ 
tral, and eastern Asia Minor towards the end of the Old Bronze Age (1900 
B. C.) when many important settlements were destroyed and abandoned. 53 

Gan we speak of “Greeks' 5 , “Daco-Mysians 5 , etc., during the 2nd and 
the 3rd millennium B. C. ? 

The name Igainoi, which is the name of the old population of Epirus 
near Dodona, has been recorded since the 4th century B. C. (Ar., Call., Lyco- 
phr.) and was recorded as the eponym fVuws from the 8th century (Hesiod.) 
onwards. 

The name "Fibres has been recorded since the Iliad, at first only as 
the name of the population of the region ‘FAXas in southwestern Thessaly. 

The name Soanes, Ion. Sg/fines has been recorded since the time of the 
Iliad. The Greeks knew of it before the 15th century B. C. (before the dis¬ 
appearance of intervocalic s, see section 7.4). 

The name Aanol, Aanai, . lanes, Ddci has been attested since the 2nd 
century B. C. 

On the whole all these names are recorded quite late, but for linguis¬ 
tics (as well as for archaeology, ethnology, and history) it is absolutely 
necessary to give names to the peoples who spoke more ancient stages of 
these languages, and this leads us to very remote periods in time. In 
this case, when we use the term ‘’Greeks’ 5 (or Proto-Greeks) we are refer¬ 
ring to the tribes which, during the 3rd millennium B. C., spoke the langua¬ 
ge which was the immediate predecessor of the Greek language which is 
attested from the second half of the 2nd millennium onwards. In the same 
way we give the name Thracians (or Proto-Thracians) or Daco-Mysians, etc. 
to the tribes which spoke languages with a specific phonological system to 
which a certain type of place names corresponds. These names and terms 
are absolutely necessary for the treatment of ethnogenetic problems. 

5.12. The Ethnogenesis of the Balkan Peoples 
in the Light of Onomastics 

5.12.1. The Balkan Peninsula 

The investigation of the ethnogenesis of the Balkan peoples is easier 
than that of other parts of Europe because of three quite favorable facts. 
They are as follows. 

53 Cf. Mellaart 1958:9-10. 
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(1) Data are available about the Balkan Peninsula which date back to 
the most ancient times. The inscriptions in Linear B are the most ancient 
historical documents in Europe. 

(2) Proper names were recorded on the Balkan Peninsula 32 to 35 centu- 
ries ago. 

(3) The majority of the Balkan languages such as Greek, Bulgarian, Ru¬ 
manian, and Serhocroatian.have preserved the phonematic structure of the 
words quite well, cf., for instance, the name of the Strymon River (recorded 
in Hesiod) and modern Bulg. Struma. This makes it possible to restore the 
old forms of the place names which were not attested in ancient times and 
to establish their etymology, while it is extremely difficult and sometimes 
practically impossible to do this in France, England, or Germany, since 
the phonematic structure of the words has greatly changed in French, Eng¬ 
lish, and German. If, for instance, it was not known that in antiquity the 
city of Lyon was called Lugudunum (in the contemporary form only the 
first and one of the last consonants is preserved), it would have been impos¬ 
sible to establish its etymology. 

For this reason investigations in the field of onomastics in the Balkan 
Peninsula are exceptionally important not only for the ethnogenesis of the 
Balkan peoples but also for the ethnogenesis of the whole of Europe. 

The following are some general conclusions: 

(1) The ancient toponymy of the Balkan Peninsula (especially of the 
southern and southeastern regions) was closely related to the topo¬ 
nymy of western (and southwestern) Asia Minor: this was due to the fact 
that even in the most remote times closely related IE tribes and peoples 
have lived in this area. 

(2) The ancient toponymy of the Balkan Peninsula does not give any 
definite evidence of the existence of a pre-IE population. If there were 
invasions by non-IE tribes in ancient times, there were only a few: the 
fact that the invasions left no traces in the toponymy is proof enough for 
this. But during the time of slave society which started quite early in 
the Aegean region (probably at the beginning of the 2nd millennium B. C.). a 
considerable number of slaves were driven to this area from different lands; 
these slaves were later gradually assimilated by the indigenous population. 

(3) The Aegean region was not populated during the Early Palaeolithic 
Period (about 600,000 to 80,000 B. C.). Central and northern Greece 
were already populated during the Middle and Late Palaeolithic Period (about 
80,000 to 10,000 B. C.) but the population was extremely scarce. Its culture 
was related to the culture of the European tribes. During the Mesolithic 
Period (10,000 to 6,000 B. C.) western Greece was not yet populated. In east¬ 
ern Greece a culture existed which was similar to that of other regions of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

(4) In describing the similarity between the neolithic cultures of west¬ 
ern Asia Minor (Catal Huyuk, Kazilkaya, Hacilar), Thrace (the valley of Ma- 
rica, Karanovo), Greece (central Greece, Thessaly), Macedonia (Nea Nikome- 
dia), and Yugoslavia (Porodin, Vrsnik), Mellaart (1958: 12-13) makes the 
following conclusions: “it is impossible to say whether the related cultures 
across the Aegean or the sea of Marmora were the result of primary Ana¬ 
tolian civilization or secondary interaction of advanced Anatolian ideas and 
cultures on a local and receptive European substratum." There was certainly 
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some influence from the southeast due to the fact that this entire regiop 
was populated by closely related tribes of IE origin; the affinity of thn 
cultures was due, in my opinion, mainly to the fact of the close kinshie 
among the tribes. 


5.12.2. Crete 

In the past the thesis that the Greek invasion of the island of Crete 
took place towards the end of the Mycenaean period was considered to be 
very probable. Today, however, on the basis of the existing Greek place names 
on the island of Crete, which are recorded in the Mycenaean texts from the 
14th-13th centuries B.C., it can be assumed that the Greeks lived in 
some parts of Crete much earlier. Below are some of the toponyms found in 
Crete which may be considered Greek. 

apatawa (KN) = '' Ama(g)Fu, Dor. "Anrago., Att. "Anisya, ’Ajt.tJou. The origin of this 
name was established long ago: the town was named with the name of the goddess who was 
worshiped there: a "AoTupis a 'Aniiga ‘Artemis without wings' ’. 5I In “ Ama{o)Fa— Dor. "Amaoa 
there is assimilation of a-e-a'p- a-a-a. The name is derived from *amsnFos>ancsgo‘: ‘without 
wings', cf. also ntroe- in Horn, nxsgv;, -vyos ‘wing’, Skt. patdru- 'flying', L. pro-ptervos 
‘rcon-Tsrt/A from *pter-wo- r, '\ There is no sound reason for considering apatawa = '' Ama(o)Fa 
to be a pre-IE name related to the Haldeian pa-ta-ri ‘town’. 

ekoso (KN) = Delphian e;m ‘outwards’, Cret. Z:oi, Att. e;to ‘outside; far; out of town 
(i. e., 17 ccoj yrbgu). 

era (KN) — "Hga as a place name, cf. Anno, a town on the island of Crete. 
kirijofde), kirijo(te) (KN) = .{mo; ‘ram’, cf. the Cretan place name Kgiov uscanov. 
pa'ito (KN) — ’Pa'C(a)T.a(e). The place name ’Pmatos and the personal name <PaTotos 
Iliad, Pind., etc.) are derived from a more ancient <PaXor>;, as is shown by the Mycenaean 
graphic pa'ito. <Pai'aros is the superlative of <pd(F)t; — Aeoi. <p&vos, Pamphylian 1 pdfo? n. 
‘light, brightness, glory; happiness’, cf. Lesb. rpaevros, Ion. qnxsivos, Att. <pavo; ‘bright, light’; for 
the formation cf. udodtaxos from nigi n., niibujcoi from xvtiogn., friyioxos from §iyos n„ alyiaxoe 
from a/.yjs n., ellyyiotog from shyyos n . 36 The place name <Pcuoi6s is found not only on the 
sland of Crete but also in the Peloponnesus and in Thessaly. It is related to the personal 
name ’PaToxo ;< *<paF-iozos. The information given by Pausanias (2, 6 , 7, 10, 1) and by Stepha- 
nus Byzantius, according to which the Heraclides (?) <PaTaios moved from Sicyon to the 
island of Crete and founded the town of 'Pzuoxo;, obviously contains some historical truth. 
Originally 'PaToro; was either a personal name, a tribal name (*ipd{F)iotoi) or the name of a 
divinity; probably it appeared as hypostasis of <Palonos (tokos, y/~>g<i), <Puiona (yuiga, siohs), 
<Pniovioi or <Palmov n6h*. It is known that personal and tribal names can become place 
names, cf. the Greek place names Bomadou, <Pi?jfdat , ’hovtbai, etc . 57 The disappearance of 
he digamma in intervocalic position before i is attested in other examples from the My¬ 
cenaean inscriptions (see Georgiev 1966f). 

pa.Jkoweijo (KN), cf. 'Pqyos, <Piy;uia, iPqysiu, 'Ppyori from <pay6(F)sy(r)e Greek place 
names; for the suffix cf. Myc. potinijawejo (KN, PY)=rr otniaFeio(g), a derivative of noma, 
qamo (KN) = Dor. naan ‘mij.ua, possession’ from *ku>as-mn. 


54 Cf. Sohnsen and Fraenkel 1922: 75. Cf. the name of the town of Aatd> in Crete. 

55 Cf. Walde and Hofmann 1938-56: 377. 

56 See Schwyzer 1934-39: 539. 

57 See Solmsen and Fraenkel 1922: 67-68. 
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qarajo (KN), a place name and ethnicon --- (Alt.) lla/.ahi, a town on tile island of 

Crete. 

qasarowe (KN) = Kmo(o)a?.oFe(vis) or -s( r), cf. Att. ndooados 'peg, pale'. 

rijono (KN) = " Pi[ov ] orwr, cf. the Cretan place name "Uvov yvqfio s'. 

rukito (KN) = Av%io(s), later A cf. Cret. /.virov ‘ri> avm xal vifq/.m ’ (St. Byz.), 
I.G. Lucht, G. Luft:-» 

On the basis of these place names attested in the Knossos texts, we 
may conclude that Greeks inhabited some parts of the island of Crete 
before the 14th-13th centuries B.C. 

On the whole, the new data show that the Greeks lived in Greece far 
earlier than was thought previously. This view is confirmed by the fact 
that the greater part of the toponymy of Greece is of Greek origin. The 
presence of predominantly Greek toponymy in the Aegean region presupposes 
the presence of Greek tribes long before the most ancient written records. 

The most ancient inhabitants of the island of Crete were Pelasgians and 
Eteocretans, who gave their name to the island. The names of the island 
of Crete and of its ancient inhabitants appear in some Semitic and Egyp¬ 
tian texts in the following forms: 59 

Semitic (Assyrian, etc.): Kaptara Kaptra ‘Crete’, in texts dating 
from the end of the 3rd millennium B. C., Mari from the 19th century and 
Ras Shamra from the 14th century. 

Hebrew: Kapthor ‘Crete’ and Kaphtor-im ‘Cretans’, together with /{‘’ret 
‘Crete’ and K e ret-lm ‘Cretans’ in the Bible and in other Hebrew texts. 

Egyptian: Kfty and Kftyw Kafto in texts from the end of the 3rd 
and during the 2nd millennium B.C. Kftyw is derived from an older Kftr. 

On the basis of tliese forms one can draw the conclusion that during 
the 3rd millennium and at the beginning of the 2nd millennium B. C. the Cre¬ 
tans were called * Kaptor-es and their island was called * Kaptr-d (or *I{ap- 
tr-ya) ‘country (region) of the *Kaptores\ This name is probably of IE 
origin — L. captores, the initial meaning of which was probably ‘hunters, 
fishermen’. The Semites and the Egyptians borrowed this name in its 
archaic form. 

It was during the first half of the 2nd millennium that the assimilation 
of the consonant cluster pt into tt, followed by the simplification of tt-(r) to 
t(r), took place in Eteocretan (or Termilian). This phenomenon is also known 
in the classical Cretan dialect, cf. in the Knossos inscriptions from the clas¬ 
sical period erra = Att. ema ‘seven’, in the Gortynian inscriptions rrev- 
zov — Att. Tiiunxov ‘fifth’. This shift was probably due to the Eteocretan (or 
Termilian) substratum in the Greek dialect from the island of Crete. 

Therefore, the name Kaptra later became Ka(t)tra. This form is recorded 
in the name of a town in Crete, Kdcerj. Legend says that the founder of 
the town of Karov, a man called Kargeve, was the son of Minos, the king 
of Kgriiri. Kargevg is no more than the ethnicon derived from the name of 
the town. There is a historical fact hidden in this legend: the recollection of 
the “Minoan” origin of the name of the town and its etymological relation 
with the names Kdigri and Kqvtv has been preserved in the connection be¬ 
tween the name Kdxor), King Minos, and the name of the island of Crete. 


58 Cf. Fick 1905: 13. 

58 On this data see Vercoutter 1954 : 63-64. 
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In two texts from Knossos (KN Co 906. 1, KN V 145.4) mention is 
made of the place name kaiarai and katarapi, probably loc. pi. Kazga(ih)i = 
Horn. * Kuzq)]oi and Kdzgaqt, probably forms of the later place name Kazgr). 
This indicates that the shift pt > (t)t had already been realized by the 14th- 
13th century B. C. 

The name Katra changed thereafter, according to folk etymology, into 
* Kgazoi > Horn., Ion. Kg/jzg, considered to be - Ion. xgtjzri, Att. y.gzz/j ‘mixed’, 
a participle from the verb xeguwuui 'to mix’. This folk etymology is recorded 
in Etymologicuni Magnutn : Koijze.s,... 6 ’ Aho?.X6&ooqoc naoa to sv xexQao&ai 
ruv tzbqI z>)v vijoov asoa. w 

The most ancient names for the island of Crete and for its inhabitants, 
Kaptra and Kaptor(es), are therefore probably of IE origin. This conclusion 
is of great importance for the ethnogenesis of the Aegean region. 

The “Eteocretan” language: four quite badly damaged inscriptions, 
which were found in Praisos on the island of Crete, 61 are arbitrarily 
called “Eteocretan”. Later an inscription from Dreros, which dates from the 
4th century B. C., was added to them. These inscriptions are considered to 
be “Eteocretan” only because it is difficult to interpret them. In my opin¬ 
ion the language of these inscriptions is probably a Greek dialect from the 
island of Crete. 8 - 


5.12.3. The Aegean Region : 

Conclusions Based on a Comparison 
of Linguistic, Archaeological, and Historical Data 

The brief remarks given below by no means exhaust the problem of 
the ethnogenesis of the Greeks. Many issues in this field are not yet clari¬ 
fied and many assertions are still quite hypothetical. The following exposi¬ 
tion aims at pointing out some of the data and suggestions which have been 
presented on this problem. This condensed summary of the complex ques¬ 
tions about the ethnogenesis of the Greek people is the result of numerous 
investigations which have been published throughout the past forty years. 83 

The ancient authors (Herodotus, Thucydides, etc.) inform us that the Ionians, 
before conquering the coast of Asia Minor and the islands, lived in Attica 
and Megara, later migrated to the north coast of the Peloponnesus, and 
finally some of them returned to Attica and some of them moved on to the 
Aegean islands and Asia Minor. This is confirmed to a great degree by the 
Iliad (XIII, 685 ff.), in which the Ionians are mentioned as living between the 
Boeotians and the Locrians, and together with the names of these peoples 
we find the names of the Phthians, the Epeians, and the Athenians. 


60 But if kerete (PY An 128.3) is — Koijte.(i)- the name (Koqrei) must be of 

different origin. 

si See J. Friedrich 1932: 145-146; Kretschmer 1949: 1-2. 

62 See Georgiev 1947. The article by Kretschmer (1946) does not explain these in¬ 
scriptions convincingly. See Voskresenskij and Nazorov 1968 (Greek dialect?). 

63 Publications in recent years are Georgiev 1966c; 1966g; 1967c; 1969d ; 1971c; 
1972a; 1972c. 
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The most ancient form of the name of the Ionians, which is mentioned 
once in the Iliad and in one of the so-called Homeric hymns, is ’Iaoves, 
which derives from I&Foves and corresponds to the form yawan which is 
used in texts from the Near East when reference is made to the Greeks. 
This name is attested once in an inscription in Linear B from Knossos in 
the form ijawone. Hellanicus, Callimachus, Strabo, and Pausanias report that 
the most ancient population of Boeotia was called ” Aoves and that their region 
was called ’ Aovla . The name ’’Aoves is identical with "Idoves ; both are de¬ 
rived from *(i)yawones\ one of them is derived from the form with the 
vowel i while the other is derived from the form with the semi-vowel y. 

These are two forms of the same name preserved in two different dialects. 

It can be concluded that the Ionians, before settling in Attica, lived in 

Boeotia and that they were the ancient inhabitants of Boeotia. 

Herodotus reports that the Athenians were Pelasgians which later had 
been assimilated by the Greeks (VIII, 44): ’A&rp>dioi be. ini uev Ilelaoywv 
iyovxcov xi/v vvv 'Ellada xaleofievqv r/aav Ilelaayoi, ovo/ua(6,uevoi Keavuol, ini de 
KexQonoe fiaoileos inexltjDijoar Key.oonibai, iy.desnuevov de ’Egeytteos xr/v dgyi/v 
’Aftr/vaioi iiexcovoudolhjoav. 

The information given by Herodotus completely confirms the data pro¬ 
vided by the toponyms. The name 8 AziMs and the derivative ’Axthxos, L4r- 
xixoq are of Pelasgian origin, as can be concluded from the shift kt > rtf, 
xx, because kt is preserved in Greek. This name corresponds exactly to Gr. 
*axxls, dxxixds, cf. dxxt) ‘headland, promontory’, ’Axt), the name of many Greek 
places, including Attica. 

Herodotus furthermore gives the following information about the Ionians 
(XII, 94): *' leaves de ooov /uev yoovov iv Ilelonowr/aoj ol'xeov xi/v vvv xaleo/zevtjv 
’Ayaurjv xal nglv i) lavaov xe xal EovSov imxkathu is llelondvvi/oov, (bs ''El- 
b/ves leyovot, exaleovxo Tlelnoyol Alyialees, ini be ’’[covos r or Eov&ov leaves... 

Therefore the Peloponnesus and Attica were populated by Pelasgians 
probably- not later than the 4th millennium B. C. Towards the end of the 
3rd or at the beginning of the 2nd millennium B. C., Proto-Ionians left west¬ 
ern Boeotia (i. e., ’Aovla) and migrated to Attica and the Peloponnesus 
(either peacefully or by fighting), where they superimposed themselves on 
the Pelasgians and assimilated them. During the middle of the 2nd millennium 
B. C. Aeolian tribes invaded the Peloponnesus. During the 12th-llth century 
B. C. Dorians invaded southern Greece and assimilated the indigenous 
population of the Peloponnesus, of Crete, and of the southern islands. 

On the whole the general picture of the ethnogenesis of the Greek 
people, based on a confrontation of linguistic, archaeological, and historical 
data, is as follows: 

Palaeolithic (and Mesolithic) Period : Man appeared on the territory of 
Greece during the Middle Palaeolithic Period (Macedonia, Chalcidice, Epirus, 
Thessaly, Boeotia, Elis, Argolis ?) and penetrated probably from the north. 61 
The population was very scarce and it was nomadic. It did not leave any 
tangible linguistic traces which would help us in finding out whether it was 
of pre-IE or of IE origin. 

Early Neolithic Period : the population increased and started to carry 
on a settled way of life. This was the period during which the most ancient 


1:4 See Weinberg 1965: 3-4; Rachet 1970: 62-63. 
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toponymic layer was formed: these are the place names in -»■#-, - 0 ( 0 ')-, etc., 
which are distributed in central and southern Greece, Crete, and on the ma¬ 
jority of the Aegean islands. Since, according to Greek tradition, the Pelas- 
gians were the main pre-Greek population in the Aegean region, this topo¬ 
nymic layer may be considered to be Pelasgian. According to etymo¬ 
logical investigations of the pre-Greek toponymy. Pelasgian is closely 
related to Thracian (cf. Bia&vDri, 11 eiqiv&os, Zilmissus, Ka(h]oo6s, etc.), on the 
one hand, and to Hittite-Luwian (cf. Kuriwanda, Wiyanawatida, Irhassa, 
Parnassa, etc.), on the other. 

During the same period the territories of contemporary northwestern 
Greece and Macedonia were populated by Proto-Greco Macedo-Phrygian 
tribes. This conclusion is made on the basis of the close relationships be¬ 
tween the Greek, Macedonian, and Phrygian languages, and the investigation 
of the ancient toponymy in this region. 

Late Neolithic Period: in northwestern Greece the Proto-Greek language 
had already been formed: this is the original home of the Greeks. Evidence 
for this is: (1) all the important place names in this region are of archaic 
Greek origin; (2) the typical pre-Greek place names are lacking there. 

Early Helladic I (±2750—2450) and II (±2450—2200) Period: ac¬ 
cording to a number of archaeologists, during this period settlers from Asia 
Minor who were skilled in producing metals came to the Cyclades and to 
different places along the eastern coasts of continental Greece. The most 
ancient toponymic layer in western Asia Minor is that of the place names 
in nd and ss, which are of Hittite-Luwian origin. These colonists, who exerted 
some influence on the Pelasgian population and who probably were assimila¬ 
ted by it, were therefore of Hittite-Luwian origin. 

As far as the island of Crete is concerned, the aichaeologists admit 
the existence of two ethnic groups (or layers): the population in the Neo¬ 
lithic Period ( + 6000-2600) and in the Minoan Period (from ± 2600 onwards). 
This corresponds to the data in the Odyssey (XIX, 172 ff.), which distin¬ 
guishes between two pre-Greek peoples : Eteocretans and Pelasgians. This also 
corresponds with the toponymic data. On the island of Crete there arc two 
pre-Greek toponymic layers: place names of the Pelasgian type (BtQ&.vvtios, 
AafivQivh-os, IIvQaviios, ’ A,uvio6s , Berxaooz, Adgtaaa, etc.) and others which may 
be explained with the help of Hittite-Luwian (Mucha, KitQvrioou-noXtg, Kvmiov, 
Mvqlv(v)u, etc.). According to some archaeologists, towards ±2600 new set- 
tiers came from southwestern Asia Minor to (eastern and central) Crete. 
During the 2nd and the 3rd millennium B.C., southwestern and western Asia 
Minor was populated by Hittite-Luwians whose direct descendants are the 
Lycians, Carians, and Lydians. According to the Greek tradition, Crete was 
populated during the pre-Greek period by people who were called Termi- 
iians and who were of Luwian origin (see bellow). 

Early Helladic II and III (2400— ± 1950) Period: starting from their 
original home in northern Greece, the Proto-Greeks gradually began to invade 
the Aegean region. 

During the first quarter of the 2nd millennium B.C. the Proto-Greeks 
had already settled throughout the whole of Greece; they were distributed 
in the following way: Proto-Dorians in northwestern Greece, Proto-Aeolians 
iri northeastern and part of central Greece (Thessaly, Phocis, northwestern 
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Boeotia, Locris, Aetoiia, and southern Acarnania), and Proto-Ionians in Attica 
Euboea, Boeotia, and the Peloponnesus. 

Middle Helladic (± 1950— ± 1550) Period: the inscriptions in Linear 
A (20th- 16th centuries B. C. (with the exception of those from Haghia Triada) 
are written in a Luwian-like language (“Eteocretan"). This corresponds to 
Greek tradition, according to which the Termilians lived in Crete but mi¬ 
grated to Lycia very early. Their descendants are the Termilians, i. e., the 
population of Lycia, whose inscriptions (Termilian or Lycian) are written in 
a Luwian dialect. Therefore, the second pre-Greek people on the Island of 
Crete were the Termilians ( Mmoans), who are of Luwian origin. 

Middle Helladic III(±1700 — 1550) and Laie Helladic I (±1550 — 1500) 
Period: starting from Thessaly, Proto-Aeolians, probably Achaeans coming 
from Achaia Phthiotis, conquered (the greater part of) the Peloponnesus and par¬ 
tially superimposed themselves on the Proto-Ionian layer. The Kydonians 
{Ktihoves) penetrated into western and central Crete: these were probably 
the first Greeks to invade the island of Crete. The inscription in Linear A 
from Haghia Triada (16th/15th century B. C.) are probably written in this 
Greek dialect. 

Late Helladic — Mycenaean Period: towards the 15th/l4th century 
B. C. the Mycenaearis (Achaeans) conquered (central) Crete. The Termilians 
( — Minoans) migrated to Lycia. 

During this period, between the 15th and the 12th centuries B. C., the 
first common Greek language appreared (Linear B); it was a mixture of 
Proto-Aeolian and Proto-Ionian. This was the Mycenaean koine which was 
spoken predominantly in the Peloponnesus (but not everywhere), in some 
parts of Crete (Knossos), and in other centers of the Mycenaean civilization. 

Late Mycenaean Ill (±1230- 1100) and Sab-Mycenaean (±1100 — 1000) 
Period: the Dorian invasion was the third and last Greek wave to cover 
southern Greece. 

A comparison of Hittite and Greek from the 2nd millennium B. C. leads 
to important conclusions. Hittite and Greek superimposed themselves on 
substrata of comparatively high cultures, higher than the culture of the invad¬ 
ers. The results, however, were entirely different. The pre-IE Hittite sub¬ 
stratum had strongly influenced Hittite: a great number of Hittite words are 
of foreign, non-IE origin; a great part of Hittite onomastics (personal names 
and place names) is also of non-IE origin. The Greek language, on the 
contrary, clearly preserved its archaic IE character. The onomastics, which 
include about 70 per cent of the words in the Mycenaean texts, is of IE 
origin. On the basis of this fundamental difference the conclusion may be 
drawn that the Greek language did not overlay a pre-IE substratum but 
another IE language which was closely related to Greek. On the whole 
this fact makes the existence of a pre-IE substratum in ancient Greece doubtful. 
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Chapter 6 


The Ancient Indo-European 
Languages of Asia Minor 


6.1. Hittite, Lawian, and Palate 

The Hittite language is attested as far back as about 1800 B. C. in 
the form of separate words and from 1650 until 1200 B.C. in text form: 
Old Hittite 1650 (or 1590)-1400 and Late Hittite 1420-1200 B. C. For 
the name Hittite see section 7.6. 

Hittite is an IE language because its grammatical and lexical structure 
are of IE origin. There are some non-IE elements in the vocabulary of Hit¬ 
tite but this does not affect the fact of its IE origin. There are no more 
foreign elements in Hittite than there are foreign elements in Armenian 1 or 
Slavic elements in Rumanian. Nevertheless Armenian is unquestionably a 
specific IE language and Rumanian is a specific Romance language. 

There is a Hattie substratum and a certain Hurrian influence in Hittite. 
But it would be a mistake to consider the foreign elements in Hittite to 
be exclusively of Hattie, Hurrian or Caucasian origin. Other languages, 
especially Semitic 2 , also influenced Hittite. 

Compared to the other IE languages, Hittite shows some very archaic 
peculiarities but also many innovations. Until very recently the IE compar¬ 
ative-historical grammar was predominantly based on Greek and Sanskrit. 
The investigation of the Hittite-Luwian group was started not long ago. 
For this reason one finds some peculiarities in this group which were not 
known previously and consequently they appear somewhat strange (see sec¬ 
tion 11.5). 

The following features may be considered to be characteristic of Hit¬ 
tite : 

(1) Preservation of the IE laryngeals to a great extent. 

(2) IE ti shifted into zi and IE di into si. 

(3) Ablaut in the adjectives of i- and «-stems. 

(4) af-stems showing a marked tendency towards merging with /-stems. 

(5) Wide usage of r\ti- stems. 

(6) The existence of genus commune and neutrum ; no distinction between masculine 
and feminine. 

(7) Pronominal genitive in -el. 


1 See Tischler 1979 : 266-7. 

2 Cf. Kapancjan 1954: 510; Kronasser 1956: 22-23. 
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(8) Postpositional possessive pronouns. 

(9) Expression of the comparative and superlative degrees by an adjective+dat.-loc 
(or. abl.). 

(10) The existence of ///-conjugation. 

(11) The participles of transitive verbs in -( a)nt - have a passive meaning, while those 
of intransitive verbs have an active meaning. 

(12) The existence of postpositions (no prepositions). 

The Luwian language, which is attested in cuneiform texts from appro¬ 
ximately 1400 to 1200 B. C., was spoken in southern Asia Minor, in west¬ 
ern Cilicia, and in the areas to the west. The Luwian language is closely 
related to Hittite. 3 According to Laroche, the difference between Luwian 
and Hittite is approximately the same as that between two Romance lan¬ 
guages. As far as the IE character of Luwian is concerned, the arguments 
which are valid for Hittite are applicable to Luwian. The most specific fea¬ 
tures of Luwian as compared to Hittitte are the following: 

(1) IE e, which to a great extent is preserved in Hittite, shifted into a almost every¬ 
where in Luwian. 

(2) IE ti and di are represented by ti in Luwian while in Hittite IE ti shifted into z; 
and IE di into si. 

(3) Laroche (1963: 77-78) discovered an interesting peculiarity in the comparative-his¬ 
torical phonology of Luwian (as well as Hieroglyphic Luwian and Lycian) which partly 
explains Luwian consonantism. The velars which are preserved in Hittite as k disappeared 
(or shifted into a h) in Luwian when they were near palatal vowels, as for instance: 

IE *ghesr- ‘ hand ’: Hitt, kessar, kesser-a-, Luw. issari, Lyc. izri-. 

IE *k(e)i- ’this’: Hitt., Pal. ki-, Luw., Hier. Luw. i- (?). 

IE *dheghm ‘earth’: Hitt, tegan, Luw. tiyammi-. 

IE *bhfgh- -tall’ : Hitt, parku-, Luw. parri-lparrai-. 

Hitt, mekki- ‘much’: Luw. mai-, mayant(i)-, miyant(-i)-. 

Hitt. kimmar-a-y>kimra- : Luw. immar-i-'y>imri~. 

L Hitt. Lukka ‘Lycaonia, Lycia’: Luw. Ltd-, cf. Luw. luha ‘light ?’. 

Hitt, nakki- ‘difficult’: Luw. nahhu(wa)-. 

(4) Wide diffusion of the /-stems. 

(5) -ati ending for the abl.-instr. 

(6) -nzi ending for the plural. 

(7) Expression of the genitive through a possessive adjective formed by the suffix 
-assa/i-. 

(8) The pronoun za- ‘hie’. 

(9) -wi, ending for 1st pers. sing. pres. act.: -wi from -mi after -weni or -wani 1st. 
pers. pi. pres. 

(10) Participle in -m(m)aji- with a passive meaning. 

(11) Tlie suffix -ahi(t)- for forming abstracts. 

The Palaic language is very scarcely recorded (a few fragments with 
about 200 words). Palaic was spoken in the northeast or northwest of 
Hattusa-Bogazkoy. The investigations by Bossert (1944), Often (1944; 1945; 
1946), etc., make it clear that Palaic was close to Luwian. 4 Some exam¬ 
ples are: 

3 On Luwian see Bossert 1944: 107-108; J. Friedrich 1950; Rosenkranz 1952a: 159- 
160: 1952b; 1955; 1956: 285-286; Otten 1954: 293-294; Kronasser 1956 passim; Laroche 
1959; Kammenhuber 1959c; 1969b; Qusmani 1960a: 69-70. 

4 See also Kronasser 1956: 15, 90-91; Kammenhuber 1959a; Carruba 1970. 
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-eS=Hitt. -es. ending for nom. pi. 

-as=Hitt. -as, ending for see. pi. 
paapa- ‘father’. 
anna- = Hitt, anna- ‘mother’. 
kart- — Hitt, hard- ‘heart’. 

tiyas ‘(god of) the sun’, cf. Luw. tiwaz ‘(god of) the sun’, Hitt, siwatt- ‘day’ from 

*diw-. 

malit- = Luw. mallit- ‘honey’. 
mayant- ‘elderly person’. 
tawananna ‘reigning queen’. 
wasu- — Luw. wasu- ‘good’. 

-mu ‘mihi, me’. 

-tii ‘tu’, tun ‘tibi’, tuwa ‘tuus’ (?). 

-du — Luw. -du ‘ei’. 

-as = Hitt, -as ‘is, ea’, -at - Hitt, -at ‘id’ (enclitic;, acc. -an = Hitt, -an, dat. -si = 
Hitt, -si, pj. nom. -as c. = Hitt, -e n. 

-apa- ‘tile’ (enclitic). 

kais ‘who’, knit ‘what’. 

as- ‘to be’, asdu ‘esto’, asandu ‘sunto’. 

atanti ‘they eat’. 

ahuna - Hitt, akuwanna inf. from aku- ‘to drink’, cf. L. aqua ‘water’ 

suwant- — Hitt, suwant- ‘full 1 . 

kiitar — Hitt, kitari ‘ponitur (positus est)’. 

iukk- ‘to kindle’ 1 

anta — Hitt, anda ‘in, inside’. 

n(a ?) ‘no’, ni(t) ‘no’. 

nu = Hitt, nu ‘now ; and’. 

man - Hitt, rnaan ‘if’. 

-ma = Hitt, -ma ‘but’. 

-(yja ‘and’ (enclitic). 

Paiaic is the most archaic of the Hittite-Luwian languages. It has a great¬ 
er number of Hattie (but not Hurrian) 6 elements than Hittite (or Luwian). 

When did the Hittite-Luvvians, or the Indo-Europeans in general, settle 
in Asia Minor? Cikobava(1953:226) maintains that: “the settlement of the 
IE population in Asia Minor can be dated about the 2nd millennium B. C. 
but not earlier. ’ Cikobava does not adduce data which prove his point of 
view and he could not have done so because such data are non-existent. 
Actually, he accepts the theory which has been dominant for a long time, 
according to which the original home of the Indo-Europeans was in north 
and central Germany (until the end of the 3rd millennium B. C.). This theory 
maintains that there could not have been any IE population in Asia Minor 
before the 1st millennium B. C. 

Taking linguistic and archaeological data into account, Goetze (1957: 
60-61) pointed out that IE (in his opinion Luwian) tribes conquered western 
and southwestern Asia Minor during the 3rd millennium B. C. 6 Indeed some 
jE tribes lived in western and southwestern Asia Minor much earlier, where 

5 Cf. Karnmenhuber 1959a : 4-5. 

6 See also Meillet and Cohen 1952: 17; cf. also Ungnad 1923: 1-2; Bittel 1950b; 
270-271; Gamkrelidze 1956: 51-53; 1959: 14: Gurney 1962: 6. 
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they were in contact with non-IE populations living in eastern (northeastern) 
Asia Minor, and complex processes of language mixing took place. This 
thesis is confirmed by linguistic and archaeological data.'* 


6.2. The Hittite- Luwian Suffixes -ndji- and -55- 

In western and southwestern Asia Minor we find ancient place names 
which are typical of the Aegean-Asia Minor region; these names have the 
suffixes -nd- and -s(s)-. Such toponyms are lacking in east Asia Minor where 
the presence of a non-IE population is attested (Hattians, Hurrians). The 
results of the investigations by Kapancjan (1956b) are important in this 
respect. Kapancjan notices that place names with the suffix - nd- are not 
found in the cuneiform Urartean texts. They are almost non-existent in the 
ancient cuneiform texts from northeastern Asia Minor. The similar names 
found in Georgia and Armenia are obviously of a later origin and were 
transferred there due to the movements of certain peoples, as well as due 
to the Greek colonization. Names of this type found in the most ancient 
documents from northeastern Asia Minor are also considered to have been 
introduced from the south. Furthermore, Kapancjan emphazised that the 
suffix -nd- is IE. 

The suffix -nt!d- in Asia Minor is of IE origin. It is typical of all the 
Hittite-Luwian languages. The main types of this formation are as follows: 7 8 

(a) •(a)ntld - for forming diminutives: Hitt, parna- ‘house’ and parnant- 
‘little house (Hauschen)’. 9 

(b) -ant- for forming derivatives with the same meaning as the basic 
word; cf. kemant- and kern- ‘winter’ (as in Skt. hemanta- and heman- 
‘ winter’). 

(c) Adjectives formed with the suffix -want- or - mani -: Hitt, saman- 
kurnant- ‘bearded’ from zamangur ‘beard’, Hitt., Luw. esharnuwant- ‘bloody’ 
from eeshar- ‘blood’. This suffix is often used to form place names in dif¬ 
ferent IE languages. For instance: OlvoavSa, Otveavda n. pi., a town in Pi- 
sidia (Cabalia), is a Hellenization of Hitt. Wiyanawanda which corresponds 
to Gr. drove from *Foiv6-Fev(z)s. Cf. the suffix -vant- in Iranian mountain 
and river names: Zamvand, Burzavand, Siravand, Rtizvand, Alvand, etc. t0 

(d) The suffix -ant- (from -a-want-7) to form adjectives: Hitt, perun- 
ant- ‘rocky’ from peruna- ‘rock, mountain’, etc. 

(e) The formant -ant- used to form past (active and passive) participles: 
Hitt, ktinant- ‘killed’, etc. 

Similar conclusions were reached by Kapancjan (1956b) in his investi¬ 
gations of place names with the suffix -s(s)-. He pointed out that these 
names were found only to the west of the Euphrates but not in Subartu 
or Urartu. In his opinion, this suffix is of IE (Hittite-Luwian) origin. 

The possessive adjectives formed by the suffix -assi- are typical of 
Luwian: sausqassi- from the (Indian) name of the god Sausga-, patassi- from 

7 See Rittel 1950a: 160-161. 

8 See Georgiev 1941 : 135-136; 1965b; 1968c; Sommer 1954: 1-2; Kronasser 1956: 
125-126. 

9 See Georgiev 1965b; 1968c. 

,0 See Eilers 1954; see below, 
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pata- — Hitt, pat(a)- ‘foot’, etc. 11 This suffix is closely related to the geni 
tive ending -o-syo . 12 The same suffix is found in Lycian (Termilian) and 
Milyan: Lyc. -ahi. Mil. -asi-P It corresponds to the Latin suffix -arius, Osc. 
-asio- from -asyo-, cf. Luw. tiantassa ‘god of the forehead’ from hunt- ‘front 
part, forehead’; 14 Lyc. (Term.) atlahi — Mil. atlasi ‘one’s own’. 16 The suffix 
-a-syo- is of the same origin as -o-syo-. 

In some cases -assa-, -assi- could have originated from derivatives of 
the osjes- stems, cf. Hitt, witassa- (-- wetassa-) ‘annual’ from *wetos-yo-, 
cf. L. vet.ustas ‘old’ from *wetos-to-s. 

The place names in -ndjt- and -ss- represent the oldest known topo- 
nymic layer in western and southwestern Asia Minor. Therefore, the old¬ 
est population in this region, i. e., the population which goes at least as 
far back as the Neolithic Period, was of Hittite-Luwian (or IE) origin. 


6.2.1. The Origin of the Toponyms 
Formed by the Suffix -nd/t- 

Recent studies by Laroche (1957; 1961), Neumann (1962), and others 
have shown that the place names of Asia Minor formed by the suffix -ndjt- 
have reliable Hittite-Luwian etymologies. Examples are: 

’ Aovaflav'm y xoWr] (Lycia) = Hitt. Arnuwanda-s, a place name, ‘rich in springs ' 
Harpandjta, a place name, cf. Hitt, harpa- ‘monticule’. 

Irhandjta , a place name, cf. Hitt, irha- ‘borderline’. 

Haruanda, a place name, cf. Hitt, hari- ‘valley, gorge'. 

Kadvavda = Lyc. xadawati == Hitt. *kad-want- from Hitt, kant- ‘wheat’. 
Kaparmwanta, a place name, cf. Hitt, kappani-, the name of a plant. 

Kag.xaavarba (Kagfj-), a settlement in Caria, cf. y.doftaaos ‘flax’ or ndg.-caoor, a plant. 
Kuriwanda, a mountain in southwestern Asia Minor, cf. K6giri>oi. 1K 
Kuranda, a place name, a participle from kuer- ‘to cut’ or a derivative of kuera- ‘field'• 
Lalanda, a place name, cf. Adiarbos, a derivative of Hitt, lain- ‘tongue’. 

Lalawainta, a place name, a derivative of Luw. lalawi- ‘ant’. 

Aimardoz, a settlement in Cilicia, cf. higmr ‘lilly’. 

Mammananta, a place name, a derivative of Luw. rnamana- ‘tree’. 

Marassandjta, now Turk. Kizil Irmak ‘red river*, cf. Hitt. mar(r)uwasha- ‘redness’- 
The name of the town of Marassantiya is a derivative of the name of the river. 

Millawanda, cf. Dor. MUnxoz, Ion. Mtiijtos from iu/jk, Myc. mira., -= td/.a ‘yew, a 
kind of oak’. 

Mvgiari)o>, a settlement in Cilicia, Heilenized MvgiavSgoe, cf. Hitt.-Luw. man- ‘grapes’- 
NaSiavSo-, Na£tarf;os, a settlement in Cappadocia, from Hitt, nata-, Luw. nati- ‘reed. 
Puranda, see Ilvgavflos. 

'Pobardoi, a settlement in Cilicia, from {.odor ‘rose’. 

Sibidunda, a settlement in Pisidia, from olftby ‘pomegranate’. 

u See Otten 1954: 29, 79. 

12 See Georgiev 1941: 127-128. 
is Cf. Meriggi 1936a: 2, 263. 
n Cf. Ivanov 1957: 18-19. 

1 5 Cf. Kronasser 1956:113. On Luw. -assi-, L. -arius see Werner 1954b: 303; Kammen- 
huber 1959a: 14. 

16 See section 5.10.1. 



Uruwanda-s, cf. Luw., Hitt., Hier. Luw. ura- ‘big’, see 'Env/tard-oz, Myc. orumato = 
Ogv/ia(r){)o(s). 

Waliwanda, cf. Hitt, walli- ‘with hair cut short (?), depillated (?)‘. 

W iyanawanda (Hellenized OiroarSa, OivnavSa), a town in Pisidia, from Hitt, wiyana- 
‘wine’, which corresponds to Gr. Olvovs, -oviroc from niros ‘wine’ or nl'vr/ ‘grapevine’. 
Wistawanda, a place name, from Hitt, wista-, Pal. wista- ‘bread’. 


6.2.2. The Origin of the Toponyms 
Formed by the Suffux -s(s)- 

The Hittitologist Laroche (1957: 7) wrote the following about the 
Hittite-Luwian names in -(a)ssa- (- assi -): “The place names in -ssa do not 
point by any means that Luwian is more ancient. The theory about a pre- 
IE substratum in Anatolia cannot be based on this assumption.” 17 Laroche 
was able to prove that this suffix was of IE origin, as some linguists had 
assumed earlier. He came to the following conclusion (1957-67: 55, 163): 
“The Anatolian derivatives in -asa- and -asi- undoubtedly are derived from 
a suffix with a sibilant with the meaning of belonging — a suffix to which 
one may add some ancient endings for IE genitive: -esj-osj-s; -osyo; -eso-. 
We have already compared the adjectives in -ari- and -ario-." 

Laroche proved that the function of the Luwian possessive adjectives 
in -asi- (written -assi-, n. acc. - assa ) corresponds to the function of the 
Hittite genitive in -(a)s. In Hieroglyphic Luwian the same function is fulfilled 
by the genitive in -as (very rarely) and the possessive adjective in -asi- 
(or in -asa-) whose exact correspondences in Lycian are -h, -he, and -ehi, 
-ahi (Lyc. B -esi). However, Laroche (1972:116) explicitly points out that 
the suffixes -anda- and -(a)ssa are not only Luwian but Hittite-Luwian: 
“The ‘Luwian' theory of the toponyms in -nt- and in -ss- needs serious 
revision. The suffixes -anda- and -ssa ... belong ... to the Anatolian lan¬ 
guages as a whole; their geographical expansion converges with the expan¬ 
sion of these two languages without marking isoglosses.” 

Some examples which illustrate the explanation of Hittite-Luwian names 
in -assi.-, -assa- are: 

Alpassi-ya, a derivative of Hitt, alpa- ‘cloud’. 

Harranassa ( Hurranassa ), the name of a town, a mountain, and a spring, cf. Hitt, 
haran - ‘eagle’. 

lia/ursalassi a derivative of the name Ha\urs-ala-, god of the storm ( nomen agentis), 
cf. harsiharsi ‘storm’, Skt. varsa- n. ‘rain, rainy weather’, varsati ‘it rains’ = Hitt, warsas 
‘rain(?)’ from *’wers-, *’urs- (Hitt, hars- from hurs-). 

Irhassa, a derivative of Hitt, irha- ‘boundary’, cf. Irhatida; Irhanda is probably from 
* Irhawanda, see Puranda. 

Kuwalapassi, a place name in southwest Asia Minor (Arzawa), = Pamphylian Kok 
fian(a)a, probably from *kwolpo- = Gr. xoknos ‘bosom ; fold; bay; deep valley’; cf. Kakscas 
(-»;?), K&knt], the name of a river and of a place in Bithynia, from *kwolpo- (or -d), cf 
Lith. Kulpe, the name of a river. 

Parnassa (= IlaQvaaaos), the name of a mountain, from parn-asst-, a derivative of 
Luw., Hitt, parn- ‘house’. 

17 Cf. also Mellaart 1958: 23 and 27, according to which the names in -nd- and -ss- 
cannot be either Hattie, or Hurrian but Luwian. 
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Petassa ■-= Tlr/danrx (-aoos, -or), towns in Caria, Troade, and the Peloponnesus, probabl 
from Hitt, pecla- ‘place’. The name of the Peloponnesian town may be also explained in 
another way, see section 5.10.2. 

Sallesa, a derivative of Hitt, salli- ‘big'. 

Tnrhuntassa, Tahruntassi, a derivative of Law. Tarhunt-, god of the storm, cf. Tar 
hunt-issa, a personal name. 

Dattasa, a derivative of Datta, the name of the god of the storm. 

Tiwatassa, the name of a mountain, from Liuv. tiwat- ‘sun, day, god of the sun’, Hitt. 
si watt- ‘day’. 

Wargassa, cf. Hitt, warkant- ‘fat’. 

Many of these names are found in texts from the 1st millennium B. C. > 
as for instance: 

The Carian personal name Ovaooaoaie (5th century B. C.) ‘belonging to the locality Ovaooos' . 

AbrjonoQ ‘(town) of ”.4<$a(?)\ 

The (Carian) place name 2vaaoos, Soassa, in Phrygia, from *siw-as(s)a- ‘god’s’, cf- 
Hits, siu- ‘god’. 

2vsrvsm c, the title of the king of Cilicia, from *siwann-as(s)i-s ‘godly’, cf. Luw. si¬ 
tu arm- ‘god’ and Carian 2'vsnia, a festivity in honor of the god Sinuri, from *siwann-iya- 
‘godly festivity'. See section 6.6. 

Some other names with the suffix -ss- may also be explained in this 
way, for instance: 

'Ah-y.aorv.tm6i (Lysias, etc.), a town in southwestern Asia Minor, =(Hitt.-) Luw. *hali- 
,,amas(a)i ‘Mauer-stadt’, cf. Hitt. halt. n. ‘stable; wall, fence’ and Hier. Luw. harnas(a)i 
n . ‘town’ (Huxley). 

Kagrynoni-nohc), a town in the eastern part of the island of Crete, — Hier. Luw. 
harnas(a)i n. ‘town’ (Huxley). 

Trha(tf)tk, a town on the island of Crete, see section .5.10,2. 

* * * 

Friedrich and Kammenhuber assume that the Hittite-Luwian case end¬ 
ings -el.-, -ti and the suffixes -ntjd-, -ass-, -al(l)aji -, etc., are of non-IE 
origin (Hattie or Caucasian). 18 This is an atavism of the antiquated 
conceptions about the origin and the primitive home of the IE languages. 

The Hittite pronominal ending for the genitive -el is the result of the 
dissimilation m-n>m-l and the apocope, of the gen. sing, of the personal 
pronoun: PiE gen. sing. *’mene > Hitt, ammel. From there it was spread 
over the other pronouns. 19 

The Hittite ending for the locative -ti is identical with the Homeric 
locative ending -%%; both appeared under the influence of adverbs ending 
in -ti, respectively -ih from -d h i which in PIE meant ‘here’. The same PIE 
adverb is the imperative ending for the 2nd pers. sing. -d h i: PIE *i-d h i (Gr. 
h'h, Skt. ihi ‘go’) means 'go (come) here’. 20 

The IE origin of the suffixes -ntjd- - pre-Gr. -vd- from IE -nl- and 
-55- from IE -sy- was proved long ago, see sections 5.10.1. = 5.10.2. 

The Hittite-Luwian /-forms are discussed in detail and to a considerable 
extent explained by Van Brock (1962). 

ls Cf. for instance Kammenhuber 1969b; 270-272. 

111 Cf. Georgiev 1970. 

20 See Georgiev 1971a for details. 
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There are four types of /-formatives in Hittite-Luwian: (1) -el as an 
ending for the pronominal genitive discussed above; (2) the suffix - ala/i- to 
form nomina agentis ; (3) the possessive suffix al(l)a/i-; (4) adverbs in -///. 

As a suffix for forming tiomina agentis -aia'i has correspondences in 
different other IE languages, cf. Gr. (or Pelasgian) Dor. my-aios, Att. my- 
r/Aos ‘silent’ from mytj ‘silence’ or oiydm ‘to be silent’, the Slavic preterite 
active participles in -Z-, etc. Hitt, piitiyali- ‘quick’ from pidd- ‘to run, to 
rush; to fly’, lahhiyala - ‘soldier, hero’ from lahhi- ‘to fight’, etc., were 
formed in the same way. The preterite participle (and the preterite) in l in 
Lydian, Etruscan, and Slavic derive from such nomina agentis. Hitt, auriyala- 
'(soldier) at the frontier’ from auri- ‘frontier sentinel’, ispantazziyala- ‘Wein 
besorger’ from ispantuzzi- ‘Weinfass’, karimnaala- ‘Tempeldiener’ from ka- 
rimn- ‘Temper, genzuw-ala- ‘friendly’ from genzu- ‘love, friendship’ were 
formed after these nomina agentis. The possessive (‘belonging to’) suffix 
-allali- comes probably from -alyaji-, cf. Hitt, attalla- ‘of the father’ from 
atta- ‘father’, huhadalla- ‘great-grandfather’s’ from hukhant ‘grand-father, 
great-grandfather’, parnalli- ‘Hofjunker (?)’ from parna- ‘house’. These deriva¬ 
tives gave rise to the Lydian and Etruscan possessive formations in -al(i)-. 

The adverbs in -Hi, such as luuwili ‘in Luwian’, represent an adverb- 
ialized locative (or neuter) singular of the possessive adjectives in -iyalaji- > 
-ila/i-. Words such as luuwili locative (or neuter) sing, of the adjective 
*luuwi(ya)-l(l)a- ‘Luwian’, a derivative of Luuwiya ‘Luwia’ are examples 
of this. 


6.3. The Position of Hyeroglyphic. Lawian 

As was already mentioned, one of the great achievements of IE ling¬ 
uistics over the last fifty years was the decipherment of the so-called Hiero¬ 
glyphic “Hittite” inscriptions. The existence of these inscriptions, which date 
from the 14th (1300) to the 8th century B. C., had been a well-known fact 
for quite a long time. Most of the inscriptions originate from the period 
after the fall of the Hittite kingdom and are found in southern Anatolia and 
north Syria. Several attempts were made to decipher them but it was not 
until 1930-32 that the investigations by Meriggi, Gelb, Hrozny, Forrer, and 
Bossert. laid the foundations for their final decipherment. 21 The discovery of 
the bilingual inscription from Karatepe (1947) 22 confirmed most of the pre¬ 
vious interpretations and made it possible to continue the investigations 

The IE character of Hieroglyphic “Hittite"' is now beyond any doubt. 23 
The morphology and the vocabulary of this language show a close relat- 
tion with Luwian. For this reason the term “Hieroglyphic Luwian” is undoubt¬ 
edly better than the traditional term “Hieroglyphic Hittite”. 

The position of this language among the other Anatolian languages is 
an important problem from the point of view of comparative-historical lin¬ 
guistics. Gelb and Bonfante were of the opinion that, despite its close rela- 


21 See J. Friedrich 1939. 

22 See Bossert 1948 : 515-516. 

23 See Gelb and Bonfante 1944: 169-170; Gelb 1950; Meriggi 1951: 181-182; 
.1. Friedrich 1953: 134; 1952-66: 334-335; Kronasser 1956: 15-16, 228-229, 254-255; Kam- 
menhuber 1969b. 
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tion with Hittite, Hieroglyphic Luwian belonged to the so-called satdm lan¬ 
guages. This opinion was based on the phonetic form of the following words: 
suwana- ‘dog’: Skt. s(u)van-, Lith. m6, Gr. y,vcov ‘dog’. 
aswwa- ‘horse’: Skt. asva-, L. equus ‘horse’. 
sur(a)na- ‘horn’; Skt. srnga-tn, L. cornu ‘horn’. 

But these Hieroglyphic Luwian words can be explained as being Indo- 
Iranian 24 or (Proto-)Indic borrowings. Such borrowings are already known in 
Hittite: aikawartanna- ‘one turn (of the course)’, panzawartanna- ‘five turns’, 
sattawartanna ‘seven turns’, nawartanna- ‘nine turns’, in which we find the 
Sanskrit words aika- > eka- ‘one’, panca ‘five’, sapla ‘seven’, nava ‘nine’, 
vartana- ‘turn’; cf. especially the Hittite word assu-(ssani)- ‘Pferde-(sach- 
kundig)’ = Skt. asva- ‘horse’. 

The Hittite-Luwians made use of two writing systems: one was bor¬ 
rowed (cuneiform) and the other was original (“hieroglyphic"'). The language 
of the hieroglyphic texts is almost identical with Luwian, as for instance: 
-a- ‘is, ea, id’ = Luw., Hitt. -a-, 
aya- ‘to make’ I.uw. ay a-, Hitt. iya-. 

amu, -mu ‘I, to n:e’ Hitt, ammuk, Lyd. amu. I.yc. emu, -mu. 

apa- ’tin's’ = Luw. apa-, Hitt. apa-. 

ara- (ata-) ‘place’ - Luw. arrai-. 

arha- ‘boundary’ Hitt, arha . 

arha ‘away (weg, fort)’ = Hitt. arha. 

arnui - ‘moon’ = Hitt. arma-. 

as- ‘to be’ = Luw. as-, Hitt. es-. 

as- ‘to seat, to sit’ -- Hitt. es-. 

asi- ‘to love’ = Hitt, assiya-. 

at- ‘to eat’ = Luw. as-, Pal. at-, Hitt. et-. 

ata (anta) ‘in, inside’ = Luw., Hitt, anda, !.. endo ‘in’. 

atuwara- ‘bad’ = Luw. adduwali-, Hitt, idalu-. 

awa ‘then’ = Luw. awa- (?). 

-ha ‘and’ Luw. -ha, (Hitt. -ya). 
harmahi- ‘head’ = Luw. harmahi-. 
hartu ‘grandchild’ = Hitt, hardu-. 

hawa-s or hawi- = Luw. hawi-, Lyc. xava-, L. ovis ‘sheep’. 
huha- ‘grandfather’ = Luw., Hitt, huhha-. 
man ‘if’ = Luw., Hitt. man. 

muwatali- ‘strong, powerful' = Luw., Hitt. muwatal(l)i-. 
pa- [pi-) ‘to give’ = Hitt. paai-. 

-pa ‘but’ = Luw. -pa (?). 

pat(a)- ‘foot’ = Luw. pati-, Hitt, pat(a)-, Qr. aovc (gen. aoSos) ‘foot’. 
suwa- ‘to fill’ = Hitt. suw-. 
ta- ‘to take’ — Hitt. daa-. 

takam- ‘land, country’ = Hitt, tekan. tagn- ‘land’. 

tanata- ‘desert’ - Hitt, dmnitta-, Qr. Urtjtv; ‘tnirtal’; tanata(h)- ‘to devastate’ — 
Hitt, dannattahh-. 

tati- ‘father’ = Luw. tati-. 
ura- (?) ‘big’ = Luw. ura-. 

21 Cf. Qoetze 1954a: 405; Werner 1954a: 155-156; Kronasser 1956: 15, 229: 1957: 
513-514. Sommer’s suggestion (cf. Kammenhuber 1956:1-2) about su, that the IE ‘palatal 
was assibilated in Hittite before u, is not convincing. 
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usa- ‘year' = Luw. ussa- (?) from IE tii-s-, cf. Gr. ( F)hoi ‘year. 

-wa ‘now’ — Low. -wa (?), 
wa(i)ana ‘wine’ = Hitt, wiyana-. 

Furthermore, the morphemes and the formative elements in Hieroglyphic 
Lmvian are the same as those in cuneiform Luwian (and Hittite), ct. for 
instance: 

■as, ending for nom. and gen. sing. 

-an, ending for acc. sing. 

-ta, ending for 3rd pers. sing. pret. 

-tu, ending for 3rd pers. sing imperat. ; etc. 

Some endings and words in the hieroglyphic texts are not recorded in 
Luwian and Hittite or have a specific form, for instance: 

-ai(a), -i nom. acc. pi., but Luw. -nzi, -nza. 
wawa-s ‘ox’ from PIE ‘ g^exu- — Lyc. vava acc. sing. 
ta-ta-a-as = Lyc. Lada ‘woman, spouse'. 

a-ta-ma-i-na acc. sing., stem (a)taman- ‘name’: Lyd. (a)tamv ‘name', Hitt, laarnan, 
L. nomen ‘name’. 

tapas (dabas) 'sky': Lith. debesis ‘cloud’, Skt. nabhas- ‘sky, fog, cloud’, Hitt, nepis 

‘sky’. 

tu(wa)- ‘to put': Lyc. tuweti ‘he puts’. 
tam- ‘to build’: Gr. Sspco ’to build*. 

Thus, Hieroglyphic Luwian is simply a dialectal (ana chronological) va- 
riety of Luwian; Laroche says (1957-67: 53, 160): “The‘Luwian’nature of the 
language of the hittite hieroglyphs is not a theory but an empirical statement 
which the decipherment imposes on everybody... This kinship does not ex¬ 
clude some divergences in the details...’ 95 according to him the difference 
between Luwian and hieroglyphic Luwian is the same as the difference be¬ 
tween two Greek dialects. 

Therefore Hieroglyphic Luwian belongs to the group of “Luwian lan¬ 
guages’’ to which Cilician, which is preserved only in proper names, and 
Lycian-Termilian are also connected. 26 


6A. Lycian=Termilian 

The fundamental change which took place during the last forty years 
with regard to the conceptions about the relationships between the ancient 
Aegean languages can be very clearly seen in the history of the investiga¬ 
tion of Lycian. As early as 1897-1902 Bugge, Torp, and Pedersen established 
the IE character of the Lycian language. But some inevitable errors made 
by these scholars during the first stage of the investigations, and especially 
the prestige of the dominant theory of the non-IE character of the pre- 
Greek population in Asia Minor, prevented the linguists from taking a cor¬ 
rect stand on the question of the origin of this language. It was only in 
1936, when the authority of this theory was being strongly questioned, that 
the Italian linguist P. Meriggi, after changing his views on the non-IE char- 


25 See also Puhvel 1966: 238. 
36 See Neumann 1969: 366, 
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acter of Lycian and Lydian, revived the results of Bugge, Torp, and Peder¬ 
son’s investigations by adding new evidence for their conclusions. 

There are about 160 Lycian inscriptions on stones, a Lycian-Greek- 
Aramaean trilinguis, and more than 100 short inscriptions on coins dating 
from the 5th to the 4th centuries B. C P In these inscriptions the language 
and the people are called Termilian. 

The so-called “Milyan (or “Lycian B”) language which is known to us 
through only three inscriptions, is considered to be a Lycian dialect, Pe¬ 
dersen (1945: 54-55) defined it as a specific IE language. 28 

The meaning of some of the Lycian words and morphemes was determined 
by combinatory means without taking their etymology into consideration. 
Bearing in mind that we know very little about Lycian, 29 the quantity of 
reliable interpretations is considerable: on this basis Lycian was defined as an 
IE language. 30 

Formerly there were two theories about the character of Lycian: one 
claimed that Lycian belonged to the so-called satdm group and the other 
claimed that Lycian belonged to the centum group. 31 In his work Lykisch 
und. tiittitisch, Pedeisen pointed out a number of morphological and lexical 
elements which Lycian and Hittite have in common. Stressing the close 
relation between Lycian and Hittite, Pedersen wrote: “In some respects it 
is better to regard Luwian as the mother of Lycian...” This was brilliantly 
proved by the French Hittitologist Laroche (1957-67). 

Today there is no doubt about the IE nature of Lycian: it represents 
a later phase or a dialect of West-Luwian. 32 The most important examples 
of this are the following: 

(A) Words indicating familial relations 
mi =» Luw. anni-, Hitt, anna- ‘mother'. 

kbatra ‘daughter’ from *ibatra < PIE *d h ughtr-: Or. &i'ydrqe ‘daughter'. 
xnna ‘mother’ or ‘grandmother’: Hitt, hanna-s ‘grandmother', L. anus f. ‘elderly 
woman’, OPruss. ane ‘mother’ from PIE *hen-. 

xuga ‘grandfather’ = Luw., Hitt, huhha-s, Hier. Luw. huha-, L. avus ‘grandfather’ 
from PIE *hew-fi~. 


27 The Lycian inscriptions which had been found before 1932 were published in 
J. Friedrich 1932. Several more inscriptions were found thereafter. See O. Masson 1954: 
439-440; Laroche 1974. 

28 Cf. Gusinani 1968b. 

29 Tritsch (1950: 515) adduces Ihe following statistical data: the meaning of 20 words 
is completely defined because they are met in the bilingual texts: the meaning of some 20 
words is quite well defined on the basis of the combinatory method, furthermore the mean¬ 
ing of 20 words is defined with great probaibility by the same method; the meaning of 
40 other words can be derived from the context. Moreover, the meaning of some morph¬ 
emes is also defined with great probability. Today, especially after the publication of the 
trilinguis from Xanthos, we know much more about the Lycian language. 

:!0 See Meriggi 1936a; J. Friedrich 1937: 440; Georgiev 1941 : 50-51 ; Pedersen 1945; 
Tritsch 1950; Sturtevant and Hahn 1951; Meillet and Cohen 1952: 184, 205; Desnickaja 
1952: 41, 45-46: Dunaevskaja 1954: 71-72; Kronasser 1956: 229, 254-255; Houwink ten 
Cate 1961 ; Neumann 1969; Laroche 1974. 

3i See Bugge 1897; Meriggi 1936a: 258; Carnoy 1955: 216-217. 

sz Cf. Tritsch 1950: 494-495; Goetze 1957: 181; Kamtnenhuber 1956: 20-21; La¬ 
roche 1957-67; Gusmani (1960a: 512) admits “that Lycian and Luwian represent two linguis¬ 
tic traditions and are closely related but, nevertheless, are completely autonomous”; Hou¬ 
wink ten Cate 1961: 51-54 fPuhvel 1966: 238-239. 
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lada ‘woman, spouse': Hier. Luw. la-ia-a-as ‘woman, spouse’, Russ., Serbocroat, lada 
"spouse’, Old Czech lada "virgin, maiden’. 
neni = Luw. nani- "brother’. 

tedi — Luw., Hier. Luw. tati- "father’; Lyc. B. tedesi- = I yc. A. *tedehi > tedd 
‘father's’ from tedi. 

tideimi "son. child" = Luw. titai(m)mi- ‘suckling’, a derivative of Luw. titai- ‘to 
feed’, cf. titani- ‘bosom’, Lett, dels ‘son’ from *d^e(y)-lo-s, OBG dete ‘child’ from *dhe(y)t- 
ent-, Gr. ti&i} ‘suckling-mother’ from *dhid ll e(y)-nd, Ann. diem ‘to milk’ from *d lt e(y)-. 
The suffix -mi-, -ma- is used to form passive participles. 

xahba ‘progenies, child’ (‘grandchild, son-in-law’ or ‘son of a sister’ ?) from Luw- 
*has- + suff. -(i)'oheh (?), cf. Hitt, has(s)- ‘to give birth, to create’, hassa- ‘grandchild’, 
hassant- ‘born, son’; cf. Bitlg. rozba "child’ from *rod h y-ibh-a, a derivative of ‘to 

give birth, to create’. 

(B) Numerals 

tuweri ‘two’ from *d(u)w-, for the formation cf. Lith. penkeri ‘five’, Russ, pjatero 
Oscan pitmperiais, OIr. cdicer ‘five people’; kbi. Mil. tbi ‘two’ (with kb-, tb- from dw-); 
tupmme ‘double (?)’. 

tri(s)- ‘three’ in trisnni ‘three times’, cf. L. trim, 
kadr-(iina) ‘four’ : L. quadr- ‘four’, quaternus. 
nun- ‘nine’: L. novem ‘nine’. 

(C) Names of the parts of the body 

pededi ‘with the infantry’, a derivative of ped- "foot’, L. pes (gen. pedis) "foot’. 

(D) Various words 

essti ‘est’ (or ‘he puts’), esste ‘erat’. 
tati, tadi ‘(he) puts’ — Hitt, daai- ‘to put’. 

tuweti ‘puts, erects, dedicates’: Hier. Luw. tu(wa)- ‘to put’, OBG staviti "to put’. 
aiti, adi, edi ‘(he) does’ from *a(y)a- : Luw., Hier. Luw. ay a- ‘to do’. 
pijeti ‘(he) gives’ — Luw. piya- ‘to give’. 
tabeiti ‘(he) punishes’ = Luw. tupaiti ’(he) beats’. 

xnte-wete (3rd pers. sing, pret.) ‘(he) led, directed’, xnta-wata-? ‘chief, leader’, cf. 
Hitt, hant-ezzi-s ‘first’, hunt- ‘ante’ and wet-, cf. OBG vozdi from *wodhyo- ‘leader’. 

prhna- — Luw. parna- ‘house’; priinezi- ‘Haus-stand’, prhnawati ‘(he) builds, con¬ 
structs’. 

esbe-di ‘with the cavalry’, a derivative of esb- ‘horse’ (borrowing): Skt. asva-, Av- 
aspa- ‘horse’ from *ekwo-s. 

mahatia- = Luw. massani- ‘god, goddess’: s > h. 
wedri ‘town’: Hitt, wete- ‘to build, construct’. 

(E) Pronouns 

amu, emu ‘1, me, to me’, emi ‘my’: Hitt. am(m)uk ‘I, to me, me’, Luw. -mu, Hier, Luw- 
a mu ‘1’, ami(a)- ‘my’, Lvd. amu ‘I, to tne’. 

ti ‘who’ from *km-s: Luw. kivis, Gr. ns ‘who’. 
ti-ke ‘someone’, cf. L. quis-que ‘anybody, somebody’. 

ebe ‘this’ = Luw. apa-, Hitt, apaa- ‘this, he’; acc. Lyc. ebe — Luw. apart ; possessive 
adjective Lyc. ahbi — Luw. apaassi-. 

(E) Prepositions 

nte ‘inside’ = Luw. anda ‘in, inside’, Hier. Luw. a(n)ta. 
eri ? = Hitt., Hier. Luw. arha ‘ex’. 
hri, hr-ppi (hrzzi) ~ Luw. sarri, sarra ‘super’: s- > h-. 
ene = Luw. annan ‘under’. 

per-epn — Luw. parran, pari, Hitt, piran ‘in front of. before’. 
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ejon, eph-te. = Luw. appa(ti), appanda ’post, re-’, Hier. Luw. apa(n). 

(C) Particles 

na ‘non’, rii — Luw. nis 'ne\ 

-be in se-be, ti-be --- Luw., Hitt, pa-, -pa-. 

-ti = Luw. -ti (Hitt. -za). 

Mil. -ke = Luw. -ha ‘qtie’. 

(H) Morphemes 

-a = Luw., Hitt, -an acc. sing. 

-i, -ye = Luw., Hitt, -i, -ya dat.-(loc.) sing. 

-h (-ah, -uh, -eh) = Hitt. -(a)s gen. sing. 

-as, -is from IE -ons, -ins acc. pi. 

-edi, -adi = Luw. -ati abl.-instr. 

-ahi, -ehi, Lyc. B -esi — Luw. -assi- possessive suffix. 

-(a)li- = Hitt. Luw. -allali, possesive suffix. 

-(e)hni, -(a)iina-, Lyc. B. -evhni = Luw. -warmi- ethnic suffix. 

-wdti- — Hitt, -want-, suffix. 

-ti, -di = Luw. -ti, ending for 3rd pers. sing. pres. 

-(n)ti (cf. tdti) = Luw. -nti, ending for 3rd pers. pi. pres. 

-xa, -xd = Luw. -(h)ha, ending for 1st pers. sing. pret. 

-tu == Luw. -tu, ending for 3rd pers. sing, imperat. 

-(n)ta (cf. tatu) =» Luw. -ntu ending for 3rd pers. pi. imperat. 

-s- — Luw. -ss- (Hitt, -sk-), verbal suffix. 

The Luwian region included approximately the territories of Lycia, 
Pisidia, and a part of Cilicia. 38 The names Luwiya, Lu-ti(-i)ya and Avxia (Av- 
y.ioi is a derivative of Avxia) are genetically identical from the point of com¬ 
parative-historical phonology. Laroche (1957-67: 79) proved that Hitt. Lukka 
‘Lycaonia, Lycia’ corresponds to Luw. Lid- from an older *Luki- since in 
Luwian k disappeared before a front vowel (see above). Therefore, the Ly- 
cian language is a late phase (a dialect) of development of (west) Luwian. 

In the Lycian inscriptions there are several elements which indicate 
features of a satdni language. Thus, for instance, esbedi ‘with the cavalry’ 
is a derivative of esb- ’horse’ from *ekwo-s. Similar examples are found in 
the toponymy, cf. 2H3qos, the name of a river, which Kretschmer (1939: 
257-259) connects with Arm. surb 'clean, saintly', cf. Skt. subhra- ’bright’. 

Kronasser (1956: 230) defines these words as Indo-Iranian borrowings. 34 
This hypothesis is not acceptable because esb- ‘horse’, which preserves the 
IE vowel e, cannot be of Indo-Iranian origin. The vowel e shifted into Indo- 
Iranian a long before the second half of the 2nd millennium B. C., as can 
be seen from the Indo-Iranian borrowings in Hittite and from the proper 
names in some documents from the 2nd millennium B. C., cf. satta ‘seven’ 
in the compound sattawartanna- ‘seven turns’ in which the first a comes 
from e and the second a comes from m. The existence of such examples 
in the toponymy excludes the hypothesis of borrowings from the language 
of a people that did not live in this region. 

It seems more probable that there were two IE components in Lycian: 35 
the first was probably the Lycian language, the descendant of West Luwian, 
while the second was probably Termilian, influenced by Pelasgian. On the 

33 Cf. Kronasser 1956 : 15. 

34 Cf. Neumann 1961: 48, 52. See section 10,4. 

86 Cf. Kretschmer 1939. 
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whole there are reasons to believe that in Asia Minor (as in the Aegean 
region) different IE languages were mixed and layered on each other and 
that for this reason there were great changes in these languages even at 
such an ancient stage of their development. 

In the “Lycian” inscriptions we do not find the name Avmoi: in these 
inscriptions the name of the people is Trthmil-e. The name Tarmila is re¬ 
corded in a Babylonian document from about 422 B. C. Herodotus (I, 173, 
VII, 92), Strabo (XII, 573, XIV, 667, 678), Pausanias (I, 19, 3), Eustathius 
(D. Per. 857), and Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. Teq,ueq'i) inform us that the 
people which were called Teq/mI'u or Tqe/uu<u formerly lived in Crete but 
later migrated to Lycia where they were called Lycians. 

Three of the “Lycian” inscriptions are in a specific archaic dialect 
called “Milyan”. 36 According to ancient tradition, Mdvau. (Hdt., etc.) or Mi- 
7.ves (St. Byz.) were the original (autochthonous) inhabitants of Lycia who 
were later driven inland. 

Therefore, the following conclusion may be drawn from the facts pre¬ 
sented so far. During the 1st millennium B.C. Lycian was a mixture of two 
IE languages: Lycian, the direct descendant of Luwian, and Termilian, 
which was a Cretan pre-Greek language very closely related to Luwian. 
Although the linguistic material is extremely scarce, it can be assumed that 
Termilian was of Eteocretan origin, but also contained elements of a Pe- 
lasgian dialect (as a substratum in Crete). The facts, which unfortunately 
are not very certain, are the following: 

(A) Consonant shift : 

kbi-. Mil. tbi- ‘two’< Pel. *twi- < IE *dwi-; tuweri ‘two’ from *d(u)w-. 

kbatra ’daughter' << 'twathr-(a) < Pel. *tugath(r)- < PIE *d>‘ught(r)- : -g. > -y- y O. 

(B) Assibilation of the ‘palatals’: 

esbe-di ‘with the cavalry’ from *ekwo-. 

-tata = Qr. -noma from *-kont: k' > Pel. ft, written t, cf. aitata, nuhtata, shta. 

(C) Delabialization of the labiovelars: 

-ke = L. -que ‘and’ but Luw. -ha, Hitt, -ya ‘que’. 

kadr-(hna) ‘four’ < IE *ka>ot(w)f: tr )> dr, cf. L. quaterna ■ but Luw. mauwa, Hitt. 
meu- ‘four’. 

In Termilian some late changes took place, for instance: -t- > d (= d), -tr-^>-dr-, 
a > (2 > e (umlaut), -w- > -b-, -s- > h, sw- > hb-, etc. 


6.5. Lydian 

In Homer we find the name Mtfoves (and Myovia for the region), while 
Avdoi (HMo?) appears from the time of the Lesbian poets onwards: this 
rather late appearance of the classical name of the Lydians is confirmed by 
Herodotus (I, 7) and Dionysius Halicarnassensis (I, 28) who mention a change 
in the name of this people from Myoves to AvdoiP 

The name Audoi is of IE origin: -u- comes from ew or ow as in 
Hittite, so that Audoi from *lewd h o- is genetically identical with OHG liut 

36 See Meriggi 1936a: 280. — Mdvat, Mi/.vs- is probably a totem name, cf. L. milvus 
‘Weihe, Gabelweihe’. 

3? Cf. Gusmani 1960b: 334. 
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'people, man’, pi. ‘people’, OBG Ijudu ‘people’, ljudije ‘people', ci. the se¬ 
mantic parallels OHG diutisc, G. IJeutsch(e) from OHG diot(a) ‘people’. 

Herodotus (I, 6-7) says that the Lydian dynasty of the Mermnadians, 
founded by Gyges (687-652), were the descendants of the so-called Heracli- 
dans, who ruled for 505 years; the dynasty of the Heraclidans was in turn 
preceded by the dynasty of the Attiadians, whose founder was \ldavr\g. This 
conforms to the fact that the fall of the dynasty of the Attiadians and the 
beginning of the reign of the Heraclidans had taken place about 1192 B. C.. 
a date which coincides with the Aegean invasion in Asia Minor. The name 
of the first Lydian king, Maovrjs or Maadvrjg, is = Luw. massanaji- ‘god’. 
Gusmani (1960b: 333) writes: “Considering all this, it may be possible to 
assume, as Bossert does, that during the second half of the 2nd millennium 
B. C. Lydia was owned by ‘Luwians’ (in a wide sense) who formed the 
ruling class. And this historical period coincided with the reign of the dy¬ 
nasty of the Attiadians...; at the time of the Aegean invasion during the 
12th century B. C. most probably invaders of Balkan origin must have 
penetrated into Lydia...” 

We know of about 70 Lydian inscriptions from the 7th to 5th century 
B. C. 3S As was already mentioned, the IF. character of Lydian was proved 
in 1935-36 by Meriggi (1935; 1936b). 3(l Later Sommer (1947: 32-33) and 
Kammenhuber (1956: 11; 1959c: 12) expressed the opinion that Lydian 
was related to Hittite. 40 This hypothesis was completely proved by Carruba. 41 
In my opinion Lydian is a late (West) Hittite dialect with some influence 
from Luwian and from other languages from western Asia Minor (Mysian, 
Phrygian, Greek, Iranian). The following are some examples of this: 

(A) Vocabulary 

aara- ‘yard (Hof, Gut)’: Hitt, har(k)- ‘to hold, have’; for the semantic evolution 
cf. G. Habe. 

afaris ‘document for sale’: Hitt, happar- ‘to sell - . 
aruet ‘(he) orders’: Hitt, hand - ‘to order’. 
aftf- = Hitt. atta-s ‘father’. 

jjaooaQa' yitorv diorvoi.ay.6g aobijor/i : Hitt, wassuwar ‘clothing’. 

bi- = Hitt, paai- ‘to give’. 

bira- ^ Hitt, pir ‘house’. 

bita ‘to drag’: Hitt, peda- ‘to take away'. 

ca- «■= Hitt, daai- ‘to put’. 

citoXs ‘seal’ (?): Hitt, siyattalliya- ‘to seal'. 

civs = Hitt, siu-s ‘god’. 

dumms ‘community’: Phryg. boipog ‘council, meeting’, Gr. bwuog ‘heap’. 
fa-karsed ‘harming’: Hitt, kars(iya)- ‘to cut’. 
fa-korfid ‘harming’: Hitt, karp(iya)- ‘to take away’. 
i- =** Hitt, iya- ‘to make’. 

y.avrjs (Hipp.), haves ‘priest’: Skt. kavi- m. ‘wisetnan, poet’, Gr. &vo-ax»os ‘sacrificing 
priest’. 

A Mae- 6 ziquvvug vrro Avbcov (Hesycli.) : Hitt, lahhiyala-s ‘hero (soldier)’. 

38 See Gusmani 1964: 260-270; 1968a. 

39 See also Kronasser 1956 : 231-232, 225; Heubeck 1959b; 1969. 

40 See also Zgusta 1955: 541-542. 

41 See also Gusmani 1964. 
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lalens ‘speaking’: Hitt, lalaai- ‘to speak’. 
qira = Hitt, kuera- ‘field’. 

ser-li-s (‘upper’» ‘superior, power’: Hitt, ser ‘up’. 
tavsas ‘strong, big’: Gr. ravft eyas, stoXvg. 
u- = Hitt, (a)u(s)- ‘to see’. 

vc-ba-qent ‘destroyed’: Hitt, kwen- ‘to beat, kill’. 
vesfas = Hitt. wez(za)pant- ‘old’. 

(B) Pronouns 

amu = Hitt. atn(m)uk ‘ego, me, mihi’. 

emis ‘my’: Gr. epos ‘my’; eml oblique case = Hitt, ammel gen. 

qis = Hitt, kwis ‘who’. 

qisk = Hitt, kwiski ‘quisque’. 

al.as ‘alius’: L. alius. 

ess ‘hie’, est ‘hoc’: L. isle, istud. 

-(i)s ‘is’, -ar ‘eum’, -adit ‘id’ =■ Hitt, -as ‘is’, -an ‘eum’, -at ‘id’ (enclitic demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun). 

(C) Adverbs, conjunctions, particles 
ebad — Hitt, apatta ‘there’. 

kud — Hitt, kuwatta ‘where’. 

kot ‘how, what, since (?)’ = Hitt, kuwat ‘why’, L. quod, 
ml- — Hitt, anda ‘in’. 

-m = Hitt, -ma ‘but’. 

-k = Lyc. -ke, L. -que ‘and’. 

na(m) = Hitt, namma ‘afterwards’. 

fa- = Pal., Luw. pa-, Hitt. -(a)pa, particle. 

(D) Morphemes and suffixes 
-s (-s) — Hitt, -s nom. sing. 

-v — Hitt, -n acc. sing. 

-d = Hitt, -d nom. acc. n. 

-(a) s = Hitt, -es nom. pi. 

-a «= Hitt, -a nom. acc. pi. n. 

dat.-loc. sing. = Hitt, -el gen. (pronominal). 

-a dat. pi. = Hitt, -an gen. pi. 

-v, -(n)u — Luw. -wi 1st pers. sing. pres. 

-d/t = Luw. -ti 3rd pers. sing. pres. 

-(n)t/d *= Luw. -(a)nti 3rd pers. pi. pres. 

-(n)w =* Hitt. (n)un 1st pers. sing. pret. 

-dv = Hitt. -t(a) 3rd pers. sing. pret. 

-av = Hitt, -anna inf. 

-a(n)s, -ms = Hitt, -anz pres. part. 

-i inf., (past) part., and pret. (3rd pers. sing.), cf. the Slavic part, and pret. in -l, Arm- 
inf. in -l. 

-to- part. 

-(a)li- (patronymic suffix) — Etr. -al, Hitt., Luw. -al(l)aji-. 

* 

A certain number of words in the Lydian and Lycian inscriptions re¬ 
main unclear. Of course, this does not mean that they are not of IE origin. 
Nevertheless it could be assumed that a number of them, as in Hittite and 
Armenian, might be of Hattie, Hurrian, or Caucasian origin. But it has to 


14 y B 0fl ti HdopHHTa Ha HHjoeBponeHCKHTe esHan 
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be kept in mind that not all the non-IE elements in Lydian have to be of 
Caucasian origin: Semitic (Assyrian, Arameian) had exerted a certain in¬ 
fluence on the languages of Asia Minor. 


6.6. Carian 

Having established the IE origin of the ancient languages of Asia 
Minor — Hittite, Luwian, Hieroglyphic Lmvian, Palaic and their later de¬ 
scendants Lycian and Lydian — the opinion that Carian is also an IE 
language becomes quite probable a priori. 

There are about one hundred Carian inscriptions, 42 most of which are 
quite short. The majority of them (at least 85) were found in Egypt: they 
were written by Carians who were in the service of the Pharaohs. They are 
from Abu-Simbel, Abydos, Thebes, and other places. Only 16 inscriptions 
were found on Carian territory: these are very important since they are 
the longest texts. There is also a short Greek-Carian bilingual text from 
Athens; lastly there are several short inscriptions on coins and some frag¬ 
ments of no importance. The texts from Egypt are from the 7th-6th cen¬ 
turies B. C., while the ones from Caria are probably from the beginning of 
the Hellenistic period. The Carian inscriptions have not as yet been deci¬ 
phered. Sevoroskin’s attempt (1962; 1964a; 1964b; 1965) to decipher these 
inscriptions, which he considered to be written in a language of the Hittite- 
Luwian group, cannot be considered to be conclusive 

We do, however, have a certain number of Carian glosses and proper 
names 43 which enable us to draw certain conclusions about Carian. The 
etymological interpretation of some Carian words makes it possible to prove 
the IE character of the Carian language. Carian belongs to the Hittite- 
Luwian group. 44 


6.6.1. The Historical Phonology of Carian 

IE o > Car. a as in Hittite. 

(Secondary) d > late Car. -o, cf. Car. lOnjaam = Cressa. 

Car. a is usually written in Greek as o since Att. (Ion.) v had already 
shifted into ii. 

IE aw ( ow ) > Car. ( o ? or) u as in Hittite. 

IE ew > Car. u, before a vowel o(w ?). 

There was a late contraction of vowels: ea~>e, oa~>o, as in Greek. 

PIE laryngeals are partially preserved: they are represented in Greek 
by the letters x or y ; in intervocalic position they probably (later?) dis¬ 
appeared. 

IE w shifted into /?(=$? as in Lycian) but before an o and in inter¬ 
vocalic position it disappeared (as in Greek dialects). 


42 See Deroy 1955; J. Friedrich 1932: 90-101: Masson and Yoyotte 1956-57; Heu- 
beck 1959a : 332-333; Treu 1955. 

43 See Brandenstein 1935; Heubeck 1959b. 

44 See Garruba 1965: 558; Neumann 1967: 28; Sevoroskin 1968; Georgiev 1975a. 
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There was a consonant shift with frequent fluctuation between a voice¬ 
less aspirate and a voiceless stop (before a vowel), as well as between a 
voiceless and an (intervocalic) voiced stop. 

There was a delabialization of the labiovelars. 

Secondary changes: nt > nd, nk > ng, up > mb as in late Greek, Pam- 
phylian, Phrygian, and Armenian; (m)pn > mn, sk>ij, cf. IE sk > Arm. c ; 
ly > ll or id as in modern Greek dialects of the eastern Sporades (Carian 
substratum?), cf. dial. Mod. Gr. dl&os = alios ‘other’ from *alyo-s. Here y 
(at least in these dialects) shifted into d (or d), cf. IE y- > Gr. £•-, dial. 
m l. y- > Ital. dz- (L. iam > Ital, gid), etc. Or ll > Id through dissimi¬ 
lation. 


6.6.2. The Formation of Carian Names 

The possessive suffix -assi-, -assa, which is known from Hittite-Luwian, 
is also found in Carian. This suffix appears, for instance, in the following 
Carian place and personal names: 

Ovaooos ‘(the town) of Ova;’. 

OvaooaaoK ‘belonging to Ovaaaos’. 

2a/iaaois from Sajios. 

IIlfiQaaal.q from 'f/i/loo,'. 

The possessive suffix -(e)li-, which is known from Lydian, is also found 
in Carian, cf. Ilioivdrjfos m., a personal name (5th century B. C.) ‘Pisidian’. 
The same suffix is found in all Hittite-Luwian languages. 

The suffix - oa - in the Carian personal names Navvoag, Baftoas, Kadoag, 
meaning ‘the son of Nawag, Ba&ag, Kadag\ probably corresponds to the 
Slavic possessive suffix -ovu from -ewo-, cf. Bulg. Russ. Ivan-ov ‘son of 
Ivan’. 

The suffix -ouvcog is = Hitt, -umna-: Car. ' Exai6,uva>g — Gr. 'ExmaZog, 
cf. Hitt, palautnna- ‘man from Pala, Palaian’. This suffix is related to the 
Hier. Luwian -wana- which is of IE origin, cf. Goetze 1954b: 325; Laroche 
1956: 26. 

The suffix -aUyg, -aUog, -ou(X)og, -ojldog, which is used to form nomina 
agentis, appears in the following words and proper names: 

Kiiatlt]? ‘brigand’. 

voo-coU-o; ‘soldier with a spear' from voaog ‘spear’. 

IIaoa-voo<t>/.(/.)os ‘fighting forward with a spear’. 

Zae-i:o(o)a)Mos ‘fighting upwards with a spear’. 

Ma-va(a)co/.(/.)o; ‘soldier (fighting with the spear) of the goddess Ma. 

This suffix is derived from -alo- or -al-yo -: ly partially shifted (in 
some dialects) into \d and a into o so that we also find the form -a>A(5o?. 
The Carian suffix corresponds exactly to the Hittite suffix for nomina agen¬ 
tis -al(l)a-, al(l)i-. i5 

The stems of the words and proper names mentioned above have exact 
correspondences in Hittite. 


45 See section 6.2.2 and Van Brock 1962: 87-88. 
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These facts indicate the close relationship between Carian and Hittite- 
Luwian. This is also confirmed by the etymological analysis of Carian 
words. 


6.6.3. The Carian Vocabulary 

The Carian (or Phrygian) word ytooa ‘stone’, which is preserved in 
Stephanus Byzantius, is found in the Carian place name Movoyio(o)a (St. 
Byz.). Carian yl(o)oa is related to G. Kies from IE * giso 

The word yuz-aUris ‘brigand’ (Democr.), which is considered to be Car¬ 
ian, is related to Hittite kisk- ‘to comb, to fight’: it is a derivative formed 
by the Hittite suffix -al(l)a-. The phonetic shift sk~>t- is similar to the 
phonetic shift sk>c in Armenian. Cf. Neumann (1961: 64), who considers 
xiijdlfois to be a Lydian word. 

The Carian personal name KoX-cokdoe is probably derived from *hul-al- 
-y(o-s) or -dl(o-s) ‘soldier’ and comes from Hitt, hull-, hulliya- ‘to fight’, 
hallatar (rjn- stem) ‘military force'. 

The Carian word kombi- corresponds to Lydian xanfeiv and to Cappa¬ 
docian kanpsi-. The meaning of the Lydian word is established on the basis 
of the inscriptions from Giordis in Lydia: j ) /.idfi.uv ™ xa/ufieiv ‘the grand¬ 
mother (greets) the small (—young child)’; Lyd. xaufieiv, Car. kombi-, and 
Cappodocian kanpsi are related to Hitt, kappi- ‘small, young’, cf. Neumann 
1961:61. 

Car. xvfhvdxs (-os, xviavdis, %6/uvdis), a kind of owl (Iliad XIV, 291, Ar., 
Plato) is derived from *kuw-ent- ‘shouting’, cf. OHG hiiwo ‘owl’, Skt. 
kauti ‘shouts’; -ft- (-«-) is a substitute for the spirant d or w—n > (l—v 
respectively p — v). 

On the basis of the personal names Kvxji-ehiuis (5th century B. C.) 
‘one who loves extermination’ and Kxovfi-mldos (5th century B. C.) ‘soldier 
of extermination’ Brandenstein established a Carian noun xvrfi- or -xivft- 
‘extermination’ which may be compared with Lyc. ktbb- ‘extermination’. 

The Carian word xd>; 'jinofiaxov, sheep’ (Athen.) is derived with the 
shift az&>o from * haws < *hawa-s=Hizt. Luw. hawa-s, Lyc. xava- ‘sheep’ 
from PIE *xew-. 

Car. xolov 'ugoflaxov 7 (schol. Iliad XIV, 255) is a derivative of x&s. 

Acovdaoyos, an epithet of the Carian Zeus, 46 is derived from (Hitt.) 
if lahhan (gen.) or lahhiyanni tarhanz ‘victorious in battle’, cf. Hitt, lahha- 
‘rnarch, war’, lahhiyatar n. (r/«-stem) ‘(military) march’, dat.-loc. lahhiyanni 
and tarh- ‘to be victorious, to be powerful’: *lahhan-tarh-anz or *lahhi- 
yannitarhanz > *Lan-tarhaz (contraction and syncope), later *Lbndarhaz — 
AcovhnQyos. Cf. Zevs Xix^qoQos, Zevs SxQaxrjyos from Caria. 

Mavocokos (also Mavocolos, Mavo(o)w/Aos, Mavo(a)o/Aos), the name of two 
Carian kings (attested since the time of Hdt.) who were especially well 
known due to the tombstone in Caria Mavocohcov, meaning ‘soldier (fighting 
with the spear) of the goddess Mu, is derived from Md ‘mother(-earth)’ 
and vo(a)col(l)os ‘soldier (fighting) with a spear’ (see below); Md was a 
goddess worshiped in Asia Minor. 

« On Amvdaoyo; see Laumonier 1958 : 202, 218-219, 260, 278, 714. 
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’Oaoj’w(ff) or ’ Oooyma is an epithet of Zeus in Mylasa in Caria (Paus, 
Strabo; gen. ’Oooycj/Oooycb, *Oooycoa ). 47 The Carian name was explained in 
ancient times as Zvvo-nooEid&v (Athen., Eust.). Kretschmer (1926: 14) and 
Brandenstein explain it as '(the god) of the sky and the sea'. In this case 
the Carian name *us-(w)dgu- or f: os-(w)dgu- from *us-wog h -u- or *aus- 
-wdg h -u- is a compound word: *us- or *aus- (respectively *ausds) ‘light, 
brightness, dawn, sun’ is related to Skt. as- or usah ‘dawn’, Horn. »}cus', Att. 
Ms (*ausds ) ‘dawn’, i)i-xav6s ‘cock’ (»}t- from *ausi-\ literally 'singing at 
dawn', Sabinian ausel 'sun’; *wog h (u)- ‘sea’ is related to Goth, wegs m. 
‘storm, pi. waves’, Norse vagr m. ‘sea’, OHG wag 'turbulent water', G. 
dial. Wog m. 'sea', G. Woge 'wave’ from *weg h o-. 

The Carian word -oyco- instead of *aoyv- ‘sea’ had a correspondence in 
pre-Gr. ’Qyijv (Hesych.), ’Qyrjvos, Qyijvos (Clem. Al„ Origenes), ’'Qyevos (also 
’Qyevos, Lycophr., St. Byz.) which is explained in Stephanus Byzantius as 
a god = ’Qxeavos. Furthermore, ’Qyevtdai is explained in Hesychius as = 

’ QxeaviSai . 

The Carian personal name IIaoa-vaacoX(X)o; is means ‘fighting forward 
with a spear’, cf. Hitt, paraa 'forwards, outside; on the other side, far’ and 
voocoX(X)os (see below). 

The personal name 2a-jumvos is explained by Vr oodv/xos': -ucovos 'dvtibs' 
is = Hitt, muwa- 'juice of the body, essence of the soul (?)’, Luw. muzva- 
'power, strength’. 

The Carian personal name 2l'ae-vo(o)a)/.Xoz 4a means 'fighting with the 
spear upwards’, cf. Hitt, saraa ‘up, above’, and -vaamX(X)os. 

Sinuri is a Carian god who is closely related to GanrjQEs fool (protecting 
gods). The Carian name is derived from *siun-warri 'god’s help,’ cf. Hitt. 
siun- ‘god’ and warn 'help’: wa > u as in Hittite, cf. Hitt, arr-ir 3rd pers. 
pi. pret. from war- ‘to help’. 

Stephanus Byzantius informs us that 2'ovdyyeXa, a town in Caria where 
the tomb of Car is located, meant 'grave (tomb) of the king’: in Carian 
aovav meant 'grave (tomb)’ and ysXav ‘king’. In Strabo (XIII, 611) the same 
town is called ZvayysXa and the ethnicon is found in inscriptions as Zvayys- 
Aeie. In Stephanus Byzantius the name of a Carian town (9 sayyaXa is also 
given, the ethnicon of which, Oecr/yEXsis, is found in Athen. 6, 211 b. In the 
inscriptions we also find the forms GvayysXevs, ZrpayyuXaloz. (-kdyysXa repre¬ 
sents a partial Greek translation of the Carian place name Z{o)vayyEXa: in 
the first part of this compound word we can discern the Greek word $eds' 
'god’. Therefore, Stephanus Byzantius has given the exact meanings but he 
has changed their places. Car. Zvdy-ysX.a, Sovdy-yeXa — *Sizmn-gela is a 
compound word — Hitt. *siw-an gen. pi. of siu-s ‘god’ (or siwann- 'god') 
and Etr. cela 'grave (tomb)’, L. cella; cf. the shift nk^>ng in late Greek 
and in Armenian. The meaning of SovdyysXa is 'tomb of a god’ or 'tomb 
of the gods’ since after a king died he was worshiped as a god. 60 Accord¬ 
ing to O. Carruba (1965: 558), ZovdyyeXa comes from Hitt. *hassuwan- 
hila -: hassu- ‘king’ and hila- ‘yard’. 


47 See Laumonier 1958: 40, 44, 46, 58, 66, 69, 101-103. 

48 Cf. Sundwall 1950: 37. 

49 Cf. Sundwall 1950: 40. 

30 Cf. Gurney 1952: 65. 
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Uvewia, a festival in the sanctuary of the Carian god Sinuri, is — *si- 
wanniya- ‘(holiday) of the god’; for the formation cf. Hitt, ispant-iya- 
‘nocturnal’ from ispant ‘night’, istarnija ‘middle’ from istarn ‘middle’. 

The Lycian-Carian word xdfia ‘stone, rock’ (St. Byz.) is derived from 
*(s)td-b h a (or - o-s ) and corresponds to OPruss. stabis ‘stone’, Lett, stabs 
‘column’ from :r stdb h i-s, OHG staben ‘to be petrified’, Sabinian teba ‘hill’, 
L. Taburnus mons, Oscan Tifata, the name of a mountain and of a town 
in Campania (Italy), from *(s)teb h a-ta (e> i and -b h ->-f- are regular pho¬ 
nological changes in Oscan). The pre-Greek toponyms Orj^at (Boeotia; Thes¬ 
saly) and O-ijPn (Troas) from *(s)te'o h a are from the same origin. The same 
word is found in the stein of the following place names of Asia Minor: 
Tdjiai (1) a town in Caria on the border with Phrygia, (2) a town in Lydia, 
(3) a town on the island of Rhodos, (4) a town in Cilicia, Ta^vov nedlov, 
a plain in Phrygia, Tanaka, a town in Lydia (from *(s)tdb h ci-lo-). 

The Carian v/ord xvpvia ‘p dados' (St. Byz.) is derived from *tu(m)p-nia 
and is related to Luw. tup(a)i- ‘to beat’, Lyc. tubeiti, tubiti ‘(he) punishes’, 
Skt. (s)tumpati ‘(he) hurts’, Gr. xvnxco ‘to beat’, oxvno? ‘stump, stem’: pho¬ 
netic shift (m)p(h)n > run. The Carian place names Tviivoq, Tvu,vria(a)(k and 
the Carian word x v,uvtaaos ‘stick, shepherd’s crook’ come from the same stem. 

The Carian word *voo<x)k(k)os ‘fighting with a spear’, which is found in 
the Carian personal names Yoocokkog, Yoocokdos, Ma-va(o)cok(k)og, TIaQa-vaacok(k)og, 
Sa.Q-vo{p)a)kkos is a derivative of vaadg ‘spear’ through the suffix which 
forms nomina agentis -al(y)o-. The Greek word vaaog ‘(small) spear’ (Polyb., 
Plut.) is explained by Bechtel (1906) as being Carian on the basis of the 
Carian personal names mentioned above: vaadg is derived from * , ad h -yo-s 
and is related to Gr. ed-ec cpbeigei (Hesych.), Skt. vadhati ‘(he) slays, kills’ 
vadhar- n. ‘weapon’, Hitt, himda- ‘agileness, readiness for fighting (war) (??)’ 
from PIE t 'wed h -, *’ud h -. 

6.7. Other Less Known Indo-European 
Languages of Asia Minor 

6.7.1. The Inscriptions 
from Side in Pamphylia 

There are several short inscriptions from the town of Side in Pamphylia which were 
investigated by Bossert (1950) and Heubeck (1956:8-9). 61 The language of these inscriptions 
is related to the other IE languages from Asia Minor and more specifically to Hieroglyphic 
I.uwian, Lydian, and Lycian. The most important bilingual text from Side is: 

pulunio purdurs puluniioars masara eo ... 

['A]szo/M)vios 'Azcoidodcooov [z]ov ’ AitoV.coriov areih]xev [si]xora xrjSe avtov deois :xa<n 

The features which characterize this language (dialect), which was in a process of 
Hellenization, are the following: 

pulunio — Gr. ’AxoUcbvios, nom. -o- (probably for -«-)stem without an -s. This feature 
is typical of Lycian. 

purdurs = Gr. 'AnoU.odwoov, the ending for the gen. -s. The dropping of an initial a 
is a phonetic feature which is also characteristic of Albanian and Modern Persian, cf. 
&anpiu ~ Gr. \ i /I 

51 Cf. also Brandenstein 1958: 80-81. 
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6.7.2. The Pisidian Inscriptions 

The so-called Pisidian inscriptions were investigated by Shafer (1950). Despite the 
results of Shafer’s study, Sundwall (1950: 47) maintains the view that there are only 
proper names in these inscriptions (1950: 47). 32 Zgusta (1963) has demonstrated that Pisid¬ 
ian is related to Lycian and Luwian. 


6.8. The Cypro-Minoan 
and “Eteo-Cyprian” Inscriptions 

The archaeological discoveries during the last thirty years considerably 
enriched the number of the so-called Cypro-Minoan inscriptions. They are 
written in syllabic script which is a local variant of the Cretan Linear A or 
of its archetype. 

In 1941 Daniel (1941) published the 185 inscriptions known at that 
time: one inscription containing eight signs, 13 inscriptions containing three 
to four signs, and the majority containing only one sign. Previous to 1952 
about 50 new inscriptions were revealed as a result of archaeological exca¬ 
vations, but the majority of these inscriptions contained only one sign. 83 
The most important inscriptions were found after 1952. O. Masson (1956; 
1957b) classified them in chronological order in the following groups. 

(a) The Old Cypro-Minoan period: fragment of a slab found in Enkomi in 1955. 
Dikaios believes that this fragment is from the 16th century B. C. Thus it belonged to 
almost the same period as the Cretan inscriptions in Linear A: some of the signs of the 
inscription from Enkomi look like the signs of Linear A. 

(b) The Middle Cypro-Minoan period (15th-13th centuries B. C.): about 25 clay balls 
from Enkomi with one or several words on them and other short texts from the eastern 
part of the island, mostly from Enkomi. 

A tablet and two fragments found in 1953-55 in Ras-Shamra (Ugarit) in Syria should 
be added to this group. These documents belong to the 14th-13th centuries B. C. 

(c) The Late Cypro-Minoan period: three large fragments from Enkomi, probably from 
the end of the 13th century B. C. The longest fragment consists of 22 + 16 lines: 04 about 
56-57 different signs are used. This is the most important Cypro-Minoan inscription. 

(d) The Early Iron Age (final Cypro-Minoan, 12th-l 1th centuries B. C.): mostly 
copper ingots from Enkomi. 

Sittig (1954; 1956b) tried to decipher the most important inscriptions 
from Enkomi. In his opinion they are written in Greek but his decipherment cannot 
be considered as conclusive. 58 

In addition to the Cypro-Minoan texts, there are some other inscrip¬ 
tions from the 7th to the 4th century B. C. in the so-called “Eteo-Cyprian'’ 
script: they were published by J. Friedrich (1932: 49-52). Some other in¬ 
scriptions which are considered to be Greek should be added to them, be¬ 
cause their interpretation on the basis of the Cyprian Greek dialect from 


3-2 See also Zgusta 1957. 

03 Cf. Mitford 1952; Ventris 1952. 

04 See Dikaios 1953a; 1953b; 1956. See also Meriggi 1973. 

55 See Meriggi 1956a: 194-195; O. Masson 1956: 200-201 ; 1957b: 87. 
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ihe classical period is not convincincg. 56 The attempts to explain the “Eteo- 
Cyprian" inscriptions, including my attempt (1936-38: 189-190) and that of 
von Blumenthal (1937: 240-241), cannot be considered to be successful. 

The “Eteo-Cyprian” texts were published by the French linguist 
O. Masson (1953) in excellent photographic reproductions. 67 This book is an 
important step toward further investigation since it shows that the majority 
of the previous publications of these texts are of no use. For instance a 
sign, se, was thought to exist in the endings and on this basis the sugges¬ 
tion was made that there was some connection between the language of 
this inscription and Hurrian. Now, however, it is clear that this sign does 
not exist in these inscriptions at all. 58 

The Cyprian dialect from the classical period belongs to the Arcado- 
Cyprian group. The Cypro-Minoan and the “Eteo-Cyprian" texts are not 
yet deciphered. 


6.9. Indo-European or Non-Indo-European? 

We have now arrived to a basic problem, namely, if certain texts 
such as for instance the Dreros inscription, have not yet been convincing¬ 
ly interpreted with the help of IE languages, are we justified in consider¬ 
ing these texts to be non-IE, though no other language has given a satis¬ 
factory explanation? Formerly it was natural to assume that if a given 
text could not be explained on the basis of ancient well-known languages 
such as Greek, Sanskrit or Latin, then it should be assigned to the non- 
IE languages. It used to be thought that during the 1st millennium B. C. 
the IE languages could not have differed very much from each other. For 
this reason the languages of the so-called “Eteo-Cretan” inscriptions from 
Praisos and Dreros, the “Eteo-Cyprian” inscriptions, the inscription from 
Lemnos, the Etruscan texts, etc. were considered to be non-IE. This prac¬ 
tice was also decisive in etymological investigations: if a word belonging 
to an IE language could not be satisfactorily explained through compari¬ 
sons with words in other IE languages, many scholars did not hesitate to 
declare it to be non-IE. 

Such conclusions are erroneous. Each IE language has its own specif¬ 
ic peculiarites. When we are confronted with isolated texts (e. g., short in¬ 
scriptions) which are partially damaged or written without spaces between 
the words (scriptio continue.i), which have unknown contents, and which are 
written in a scarcely known or unknown language or dialect, and when 
in such texts, due to their content, the most ordinary IE words are not 
found or considerable changes have taken place in the phonematic structure 
of the language, we have no right to consider the lack of a convincing 
interpretation as evidence for the non-IE origin of that text. This pertains 
especially to the southern IE languages about which we know very little. 

There are sufficient examples to confirm this conception. In 1902 
Knudtzon correctly concluded that the so-called “Arzawian letters" were 
written in a specific IE language. But Knudtzon’s conclusions were aeeept- 
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57 See also E. Masson 1972. 

58 Cf. Merlggi 1956a. 



ed only after Hittite was deciphered. If we did not have the Indie origi¬ 
nals of the Tocharian translations at our disposal, these texts could hard¬ 
ly have been understood and it would most probably have been impossible 
to define the IE character of the Tocharian language. Many Gallic inscrip¬ 
tions are still unintelligible despite the fact that Celtic is comparatively 
well known. The inscription from Ezerovo is correctly considered to be 
Thracian but many linguists do not accept its interpretation. 

Unfortunately, the comparative-historical method is often not in the 
position to help us explain with absolute certainty texts which have un¬ 
known contents and which are written in a little known language. This meth¬ 
od is successful only when it is applied to texts written in very closely 
related languages — such as, for instance, Avestan and Sanskrit or Umbrian 
and Latin — or in languages without considerable phonematic changes. If, 
for example, we did not know Latin and the other Romance languages, 
and if we had used only the comparative-historical method, we would have been 
able to understand almost nothing of a French text written in phonetic 
orthography, and it would have been very difficult to establish that French 
was an IE language. 

The same applies to etymological research. Undoubtedly there are bor¬ 
rowings of non-IE origin in all the IE languages: there are no "pure lan¬ 
guages”. But the lack of a reliable etymology for a word in an IE language 
does not mean that it is of non-IE origin. There was a time when, un¬ 
der the influence of the theory of the non-IE character of the pre-Greek 
language, many Greek and Latin words were defined as non-IE. 69 Typical 
examples of this are Gr. olvog, L. vinum ‘wine’: under the influence of the 
dominant theory these words were declared to be borrowings from a hy¬ 
pothetical pre-IE substratum in Greece and Asia Minor; then, on the basis 
of the hypothesis of a relationship between the Caucasian and pre-IE “Med¬ 
iterranean" languages, some scholars considered these Greek and Latin 
words to have been borrowed from a pre-IE word related to Georgian 
yvino. Today the IE origin of these words is beyond doubt (see section 
11. 4. 1). 


6.10. Hydronymic Data on the Ethnic Situation 
in Western Asia Minor 

The place names in Asia Minor have not been sufficiently investigated 
until now because for a long time Asia Minor was considered to be a non- 
IE region. It is now obvious that western and south-western Asia Minor 
have been inhabited by IE tribes and peoples since the most remote times. 

59 Cf. Laroche 1950: 65: “... la doctrine issue du livre de P. Kretschmer, Einleitung 
1896, a commande pratiquement toute la grammnire comparee pendant un quart de siecle et 
est demeuree, surtout en France, le dernier mot de la linguistique officielle jusque vers 
1930. Reduite a sa proposition essentielle, la theorie kretschmerienne niait la presence de 
langues indo-europeennes en Asie Mineure avant l’iranisation et l’hellenisation du pays, en 
meme temps qu’elle posait le caractere original, sui generis, des residus transmis par la 
tradition ciassique, et que l’on rassemblait sous le vocable cotnmode d’asianique. Cette 
theorie a eu pour consequence directe, et, disons-le, funeste la floraison d’hypotheses nom- 
breuses, mais incontrolables, sur la parente possible des idiomes asianiques avec les deux 
mondes limitrophes caucasique et egeen ou prehellenique, puisque aussi bien la mode inter- 
disait alors d’y rechercher les affinites indo-europcennes ou semitiques." 
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Thracians, Mysians, and Phrygians lived in north-western Asia Minor. The 
Phrygians occupied a great part of western Asia Minor. Maeonians, Lydi¬ 
ans, Lycians (Termilians), and Carians spoke IE languages. 

The IE character of the ancient population of western Asia Minor is 
also confirmed by the analysis of the place names and especially of the 
hydronyms. 

In interpreting the river names in this region we shall make use of 
the principle of pseudo-translation (see section 4. 1): the modern Turkish 
names of these rivers will be used as the basis for this interpretation. Below 
are several examples which illustrate the principles which will be used 
in interpreting these names. 

The river mentioned by Homer, Haxvioeis, later 2aqpvi6ei ?, is called Tuz- 
li-pay 'salt river 1 in Turkish. The Turkish name helps us to establish the 
etymology of the ancient name. 2axvi6etg is derived from *sattniowents, a 
proto-Phrygian or proto-Armenian form derived from IE *saldnio-wents 
‘salty’; cf. Arm. alt (l—y or w) from *saldi-, OBG slanu. ‘salty’ from 
* said-no- s. In Greek this foreign name sounded approximately like *2aF- 
tvioFsv(t)s, from which came 2axvioeis in Homer (with simplification of the 
foreign consonant cluster) and Sacpvioeis in late Greek with Fxv > %v, cpxv > 
<pv; 2axvi6ets and 2a<pviosis are therefore two forms of the same name 
which was borrowed at different times and in different dialects. 

The Malavdgos and Kdvaxno; Rivers are called Biiyuk Menderes ‘Big 
Menderes’ and Knpuk Menderes ‘Small Menderes' in Turkish. The Turkish 
names help us to explain the ancient names: Malavdgos is derived from 
Hier. Luw. maya(n)t- ‘numerous, big’ (from *maki-, see Laroche 1963: 78, 
or from IE *mdi(y)on ‘bigger’) and IE *drowo-s or *srowo-s ‘river’; and 
Kdvaxoos from *kad(i)- (+ydsP) and *srowo-s (or *drowo-s) 'river‘, cf. 
Hitt, kappi-, Lyd. xapflav ‘small’. 

The Mysian KdXxog River is called Bakir-cay ‘copper (= reddish) river’ 
in Turkish. Thus, Kaixos is derived from *kew-iko-s ‘red-hot’, cf. Gr. xalco 
from *kdw-yo ‘to burn', xav-tog ‘burnt, red-hot’ (see below). 

The Lydian Kolor\ Lake (Strabo XIII, 626) is called Mermere-gol ‘mar¬ 
ble lake’ in Turkish. Thus Kol6r\ instead of from *kol-nn-yd is re¬ 

lated to Goth, hallus m. ‘rock’ from *kolnu-, Olcel. kallr n. ‘stone, rock’. 

The Pisidian Kdgahg Lake (Strabo XII, 568) is called Kaya-gol 'rocky 
lake’ in Turkish. Thus Kdoahs is derived from *(s)kord, *(s)kardot *kar(r)a 
‘rock’ and the suffix -al(l)i-. 

The tributary of the Kocabaj (Granicus) River in Troas Kdgrja(a)os 
has the Turkish name Ta$-olnk-dere, a compound word consisting of ta? 
‘stone’, oink ‘canal’ and dere ‘rivulet’. Thus Kdgt]-o(o)og is derived from the 
same stem as Kdgahg. 

Lysis, a river in Phrygia-Cabalia and Pisidia, is called Boz-pay in Turk¬ 
ish : this is a compound word consisting of boz ‘grey’ and pay ‘river’. The 
town of Avaivla, Avaivdi] (Hellenized forms) is located near this river. These 
words are of proto-Armenian origin, cf. Arm. loys, gen. Insoy ‘light’, Skt. 
rusant- ‘bright, white, brilliant’. 

From the 2nd millennium B. G. onwards the Greeks began to colonize 
Asia Minor. Similar Greek (pseudo-)translations existed in this area even 
in antiquity. They make it possible to give an etymology for the older 
names. The following are examples: 
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The (Lycian) name Elfigog corresponds to the Greek name of the Lyci- 
an river Eavftog — gavlhk 'yellow, golden’ (now called Turkish Ecen-pay 
'yellow river’); the ancient epithet of this river was dgyvQeog ‘silvery’. Thus 
the Lycian name 27 (5qoq (with i = v — i) is — Arm. surb ‘clean’, Ved. subh- 
ra- ‘brilliant’. 

A Lycian spring is called KaXfhog > KdX/uos or KaXaivog (St. Byz.). Ka¬ 
Xaivog = *xah]vos (at = »/) 'black’ is a dialectal Greek adjective, cf. y.rjX/jv »; = 
fieXcuva (Hesych.). KdXfkog is, therefore, the Lycian name of the river which 
is derived from *kal-wi(y)o-s ‘black’. 

The rgtivixog River, Ion. Fgtjviog or Forjvixog, in Troas, is called Bigha- 
fay in Turkish. Turk. Bigha is the name of the town situated near this riv¬ 
er; it represents the Turkicized form of the Byzantine (name) rhiyal ‘springs’. 
Fgdv(-mog, ~iog) ‘ 7iy\yf\ is, therefore, the Thracian, Mysian or Phrygian word 
which corresponds to Att. xgijv ??, Dor . xoAvct ‘spring’: the shift kr>gr ap¬ 
pears in other Thracian words. 

As has already been pointed out, the names of large rivers are of par¬ 
amount importance in analyzing the ethnogenesis of a region. On the ba¬ 
sis of the principles stated above for the interpretation of the hydronyms 
we shall now analyze the names of the large rivers in western Asia Minor 
to the west of the Zayy&Qios — Ksotqos Rivers. 

Eayydoiog (recorded from the time of the Iliad onwards), which flows 
into the Black Sea, is the second largest river in Asia Minor. This name is 
still preserved in Turk. Sakarya. The same stem appears in Zayyia, the name 
of the place where its spring is. Sayyagiog is derived from *syg w - ‘bog, 
marsh’, cf. Arm. ankanim ‘to fall, to diminish' from *srjg a -, Goth, sigquan, 
E. sink, Anglo-Saxon sihte ‘marshy’, Alemanic sicht ‘humid’ from *senk w -ti-. 
The name of the Eayydgiog River is derived from *st}g w (o)wryo-, cf. Arm. 
gayr ‘marsh, bog' from *wryo-, Skt. vari ‘water’, Av. vairi- m. ‘lake’. 

'Pvvdaxos (Iliad, etc.), a river flowing into the Propontis, is derived from 
*srawont-ak w a "running water’, cf. Av. nrvant- (<.*sravant-) ‘running’, Skt. 
sravati ‘flows’; phonetic changes wa~>n and nt.(h) > nd. 

Aiorjnog (Iliad, etc.), a river in Mysia which flows into the Propontis, 
is derived from *oys-apo-s ‘quick river', cf. Skt. esa- ‘quick’ from *oyso- 
and dp - ‘water’, OPruss. ape ‘river’. 

I'odviy.os, see above. 

IxniiavdQos (Iliad, etc.), Kdfiavdoos (Nonnus, schol. Iliad), a river in Troas. 
According to the Iliad (XX, 74), Zy.uguvdQog was called in ‘the language 
of the gods’, Eavftog. On the basis of the name Z&vftos = i-av&os ‘yellow, 
bright’, which is another name of the river, Zy.duavdQog may be derived 
from (Hitt. ?) *skd\ya]-mant(s) *dra(wa)s ‘bright river’, cf. Skt. chayd 
‘brightness, shadow, reflection’, OBG sijati ‘to shine, to be bright’, and IE 
*drowo-s ‘river, stream’. Since the Hittite suffix -mant- appears also in the form 
-want- (which is its original form) the other name of the river is probably 
of the same origin but reached Homer in a different way: *ska(ya)-want-> 
*Ksawanth- > *Sa(F)avd~ > Horn. Zdvftos. Thus the two names of this river 
and the (Pelasgian) adjective gavd-6g are probably genetically identical- How¬ 
ever, this interpretation is not certain. 

Kdixog, see above. 

" Equoq (Iliad, etc.), the largest river in Phrygia-Mysia (Lydia and Io¬ 
nia), is derived from *sermos n. or m. ‘stream, river’, cf. Skt. satma- m. 
‘stream’, Lith. Sermas, the name of a river. 
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KavozQos, see above. 

Maiavdgog , see above. 

Indus (Livy, Pliny), the name of a river in Lycia and Caria, is derived 
from *sind h u-s = Skt. sindhu-ii ‘stream, river’. The disappearance of the 
antevocalic s- is attested in Lycian. The name of the town of Siv&a (Stra¬ 
bo, Hierocl.), situated on this river, represents the older Milyan form of the 
name Indus with the s- preserved. 

Sdv&os-ZiPoos, see above. 

Ksotqos (Strabo, etc.), a river in Pamphylia called Ak-su ‘white water’ 
in Turkish. On the basis of the Turkish name Ksotqos may be interpreted 
as deriving from *keydto-drowo-s, cf. OBG c is til ‘clean’ from *keyd-to-s 
‘clear, clean’, but this etymology is not sure. 

Thus the ancient name of the largest rivers in western Asia Minor are 
of IE origin. This fact indicates that western Asia Minor has been popu¬ 
lated by IE tribes since the most remote times. 

The names of the Kayydotos and MalavdQos rivers recorded in the Iliad 
are still preserved, cf. Turk. Sakarya, Menderes. Since they have been pre¬ 
served over a period of three thousand years, it may be assumed that 
these names come from a very remote period. Hence the conclusion may be 
drawn that IE tribes have lived in western Asia Minor since the most re¬ 
mote times. 

The investigation of the names of tribes, peoples, and regions in west¬ 
ern and southern Asia Minor, some of which have correspondences in Greece, 
leads us to the same conclusion. 
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Chapter 7 


The Problem of the Relationships 
between the Mediterranean Languages 


The problems concerning the ancient Balkan languages and the lan¬ 
guages of Asia Minor are closely related to the problems concerning the other 
Mediterranean languages. There is a theory which contends that the lan¬ 
guages of the most ancient population which inhabited the vast space between 
the Iberian Peninsula and the Caucasus belonged to one and the same pre- 
IE family, and that there was a considerable pre-IE substratum in the Greek 
language. Thus in order to solve the problems of the ancient IE languages 
of the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor, it is necessary to clarify the re¬ 
lations between the Mediterranean languages. 


7.1. Introduction 

During the last decades a vast amount of new data on the ancient 
languages of the Mediterranean and Asia Minor has been accumulated. 1 
The problems arising from the investigation of these languages are closely 
intertwined with archaeological, ethnological, and historical questions. Abun¬ 
dant material and numerous investigations dealing with them have been 
published in a variety of journals and in specialized books, but often these 
works are not easily available and are unknown outside a small circle of 
specialists. For this reason a specialist in certain fields can scarcely get a 
clear idea of the achievements in the other neighboring fields. 

Today compact population masses in the Mediterranean region speak 
different languages which belong to different families: Basque, Indo-European, 
Turkish, Semitic, Berber. Furthermore the Caucasian languages, which are 
spoken in a neighboring region, must also be mentioned. In spite of the 
ethnic changes which have taken place at different times, there is no sound 
reason to suppose that there was less language variety several thousands 
of years ago than there is today. 

However, some scholars maintain that four to five thousand years ago 
the languages spoken throughout the entire huge territory between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Persian Gulf belonged to the same language family 


1 This can be seen in the new edition of Les langues du monde ed. by Meillet and 
Cohen (1952) in comparison to the first edition (1924): this edition gives entirely new 
information on the languages discussed. 
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to which, e. g. contemporary Georgian belongs. Basque, Etruscan, Pelasgian 
(pre-Greek), Lycian, Lydian, Carian, Hittite, Sumerian, Elamite, etc. are said 
to belong to this family. This was Marr’s conception during the first stage 
(“Japhetic') of his theory. This theory has supporters mainly among the 
scholars of the Caucasian and Basque languages but also among some 
scholars of the Romance and Indo-European languages. 

This theory appeared in connection with the problems presented by the 
linguistic situation in the Aegean region and Asia Minor. During the middle 
of the 19th century the scholars did not have a clear concept of languages 
such as Pelasgian, Phrygian, Mysian, Lydian, Lycian, Carian, etc.: they only 
distinguished between a Semitic and an IE family, i. e., they classified a 
language into one of the two well-known large language families. Later, 
during the second half of the 19th century, it was discovered that a great 
number of Greek place names had correspondences in Asia Minor. Also, 
many Greek words did not have convincing etymologies. Furthermore, the 
ancient authors pointed out that the Greeks were not autochthonous in the 
Aegean region. On the basis of these facts and also on the basis of the 
aprioristic assumption that the Greeks were the first Indo-Europeans in the 
Aegean region, the following theory was formulated towards the end of 
the 19th century: the languages of the ancient pre-Greek population and 
of the peoples in Asia Minor, such as the Lycians, Lydians, Carians, etc., 
were neither of IE nor of Semitic origin but formed a group sui generis. 
Etruscan was classified into this group on the basis of the ancient tradition 
that the Etruscans had come from western Asia Minor and had been relat¬ 
ed to the Lydians. Thus the theory appeared of a family of Aegean-Asia- 
Minor or “Asianic” (a term introduced by French scholars) languages: these 
languages were spoken by the ancient autochthonous population of Greece 
and Asia Minor. 2 Only Phrygian was separated from this group and was 
defined as IE since there were several words in the Phrygian inscriptions 
which were quite similar to Greek. 

The closest neighbors of the population in Asia Minor which were not 
Semitic and not of IE origin were the Caucasian peoples. For this reason, 
during the second half of the 19th century some scholars, for instance 
Pauli, Hommel, Reinach, etc., developed the hypothesis that the languages 
of the Aegean region and Asia Minor were related to the Caucasian lan¬ 
guages. Some scholars classified Basque, as well as the non-IE and non-Semit¬ 
ic languages of western Asia, with these languages. These assertions are 
aprioristic: they are not substantiated by scientific data. 

The acceptance of this hypothesis was especially facilitated by the 
following circumstances: some linguists and archaeologists, especially in Ger¬ 
many, tried to prove that north Germany and some of its border regions 
was the original home of the Indo-Europeans. They maintained a priori 
that the ancient agrarian and cattle-breeding population in the basin of the 
Danube was of non-IE origin. Furthermore, German racists emphasized that 
each language type was based on the specific biological features of the 
respective race. In this way they connected the different language families 
with specific races, maintaining that the PIE language was created by the 
“Nordic race” and the ancient languages in the Mediterranean region were 


- See section 3. 3. 
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created by a specific “Mediterranean race”. And since German comparative 
linguistics enjoyed a position of respectability for quite a long time, this 
hypothesis was accepted, often whithout criticism, by a great number of 
linguists, archaeologists, ethnologists, and historians in other countries. 3 

The relationships among the languages within a language family can 
be established only with the help of the comparative-historical method. 
There is only one methodologically correct way to prove, for instance, the 
relationship between Basque, Etruscan, and the Caucasian languages: it is 
necessary to find a sufficient number of words and morphemes which are 
identical in their phonological structure and which have the same or similar 
meaning. In two different languages some words or morphemes with approx¬ 
imately the same meaning may coincide purely by chance, i. e., without 
being related to each other, but if whole groups of words or morphems 
coincide, then chance is excluded and it is proved that the languages con¬ 
cerned belong to the same language family, i. e., are related to each other. 
It is therefore of paramount importance to discover a genetic identity of 
whole groups of words and morphemes (for instance, the names for the 
parts of the body, for kinship relations, pronouns, verbal endings, etc.), as 
well as for these words which belong to the basic lexical fund, for instance, 
water, sun, day, night, to live, to die, to eat, to drink, to sleep, to stand, 
to sit, etc. 

On the basis of obvious correspondences one can establish the phone- 
matic laws of the relationships between languages. Relying on the phone- 
matic correspondences established in this way, some other words and mor¬ 
phemes can be elucidated etymologically. In such cases the phonematic 
difference has to be explained through the phonematic laws which have 
already been established and an occasional difference in meaning should 
also be explained. 

The relationship between languages may be quite close, as for instance 
among the Semitic languages, or quite distant, as between Semitic and 
Hamitic. In a case of a closely related language family there is a great 
number of words and morphemes which are obviously related, and in a 
case of a distantly related language family their number is reduced. But 
in both cases the proof for the relationship must meet the requirements 
described above. In a more remote relationship it is also possible to find 
groups of words that are obviously related* (cf. Table 13). 

Table 13 

Related Words in Semitic and Egyptian 


Semitic 

i Egyptian i 

Meaning 

c yn 


‘eye’ 

'odn 

ydn 

'ear' 

'nf (afined) 

fng 

‘nose‘ 

Isn 

ns 

‘tongue’ 

‘heart’ 

Ibb 

yb 

yd 

d 

‘hand’ 


3 See section 11. 1. 

4 See Cohen 1947 on the relations within the Semito-Hamitic family of languages. 
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Therefore, those who maintain that there is a relationship between 
Basque, Etruscan, and the Caucasian languages must adduce reliable examples 
of this relation, i. e., examples which will meet the requirements stated 
above. Now let us critically analyse the attempts made in this field. 


7.2. Basque 

Scholars who maintain that there is a relationship between Basque 
and the Caucasian languages very often give the names Iberi and Iberia , 
which are recorded in the Iberian Peninsula and in the Caucasus as exam¬ 
ples. The names V/fygec, ’ipt/got, Hftrjoia, L. Hiberi, Hiberes, more rarely 
Iberi, Iberes, Hiberia, Iberia are recorded for the Iberian Peninsula from 
the 6th century B. C. (Hecat., Aesch., Hdt., etc.) and in the Caucasus from 
the 1st century A. D. 

The similarity between these geographical and ethnic names cannot be 
considered to be convincing evidence of the relationship between these lan¬ 
guages because this may be an ordinary homophony. 5 6 7 We could give many 
examples of such homophony. 6 The same kind of coincidence has occured 
with the names Albani and Albania in the Caucasus (the ancient name for 
contemporary Soviet Azerbaijan), in the western part of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula, and with the inhabitants of Alba longa in Latium. The Latin denom¬ 
ination Albani (and Albania ), which appears considerably later as the 
name of a Caucasian tribe and region (’Aipccria, Strabo, Ptol., etc.), is a Ro¬ 
manized form of the autochthonous name Halbi, preserved as the name 
for the Avars by their neighbors the Caratinians: the Caucasian Avars de¬ 
scended from the ancient Albans. The Romans became acquainted with this 
name when Pompey started his march against them (Strabo XI, 491, 500). 
The Romans formed a derivative from Halbi by means of the suffix 
-anus by adapting it to the well known name Albani, and for this reason 
the foreign ethnicon coincided only by chance with the Latin name Al- 
banus? 

Iberia is the name of eastern Georgia but Georgian tradition is not 
familiar with the names Iberia and Iberi : the Georgians never called them¬ 
selves Iberi. The term Iberia is found (at least in this form) only in ancient 


5 Cf. Lacombe and Lafon 1936 : 121-122. 

6 Examples: Audi, a village in the Caucasus and a mountain in South America; Athenai 

('A&tjvai), a city in Greece, and Atena, a tribe in North America; Elba, a river in Ger¬ 
many and an island in Italy; Dor. ’Ida, a mountain in Troas, on the island of Crete, 

and Ida, a town in Japan; Kaoes, a people in Asia Minor, and Kare, a tribe in Central 
Africa; Kuba, a town in the Caucasus, and Cuba, an island in the Caribbean Sea; Laos, a 

town and a river in southern Italy and a country in Indochina; Letti ‘Lettonians’ and 

an Indonesian tribe; Malta, an island in the Mediterranean and a village in Siberia; Nysa, 
a town in Poland, in Boeotia, and in Caria; Mvoot, an acient Balkan tribe, and Musa, a 
tribe in New Guinea; Nairn, inhabitants of the island of Nasos, and Nasioi, a tribe in 
Papuasia ; Osma, toponyms in Spain and Bulgaria; Ilagia (usually Tlaoos), an island in 
the Aegean, and Paria, an island in South America; Po, an Italian river and a Chinese 
town ; Vel(l)ica, toponyms in Spain and Bulgaria; etc. 

7 Bechert (1966) explains Caratinian halbi ‘Avar’, from which Gr. ’Alftavol and Arm. 
Aluati-k’ are derived, through Avar hsbol ‘guest, host’ and halma ‘comrade, friend’ from 
*halban-. See also I<. H. Schmidt 1971. 
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Greek and Roman texts. 8 9 The Caucasianist Deeters (1956: 56) explained Gr. 
’‘'IfirjQes from Arm. i Virs ‘in Georgia’ acc. of Virk c , the Armenian name 
for the Georgians which originated from Arm. i ver ‘on high’. Furthermore 
in the name Iberus (two rivers in the Iberian Peninsula) many scholars see 
the Basque word ibar ‘valley’ or ibai (with the Hamitic article i ?), or they 
find a relationship with the Berber name ber-ber-i? As a whole this shows 
that the existence of the name Iberi in the Iberian Peninsula and in the 
Caucasus is only a case of homophony. 

It is not convincing to base a serious theory about the relationship 
between peoples and languages on such homophony. Such considerations 
can only be used as additional proof and are of secondary importance, 
especially when there are other facts and when the relationship between 
the languages has already been proved. 

Various attempts have been made to prove a relationship between 
Basque and the Caucasian languages but not one of them can be considered 
reliable. Marr, a staunch supporter of this thesis, believes that the first at¬ 
tempts, for instance those by Winkler, Trombetti, Uhlenbeck, etc., did not 
lead to positive results. According to Marr (1933: 1, 108, 164), the reason 
for this was the lack of sufficient knowledge about the Caucasian 
languages. 

Marr (1920; 1926; 1933: 4, 3-16) wrote three papers in an effort to 
prove the relationship between Basque and the Caucasian languages. In two 
of his papers (1925b; 1926) he also analyzed some Basque words and mor¬ 
phemes on the assumption that they were related to the Caucasian lan¬ 
guages. Marr’s suppositions were no better than the unreliable attempts of 
his predecessors. In some of his articles his suppositions are based on the 
so-called “analysis by four elements”: they do not deserve any serious 
attention. Below are some of his best examples. 

Basque ituri ‘spring’: Georg, tk'aro ‘spring’. 

Basque bero ‘hot’: Georg, bbil ‘hot’. 

Basque hogev ‘twenty’: Georg, oc- ‘twenty’. 

Basque sagar ‘apple’: Georg, sqal ‘pear’. 

Basque ibili ‘to walk’: Georg, bilik ‘path’. 

These coincidental comparisons, made on the basis of a certain pho- 
nematic similarity and often notwithstanding the different meanings, cannot 
prove the relationship between Basque and the Caucasian languages. What 
is more, Marr made a methodological mistake: in order to prove the 
Basque-Caucasian relationship he compared Basque words with Armenian 
words even when the Armenian words were obviously of IE origin. For 
instance, the Basque word harits ‘oak’ is compared with Arm. kalin ‘acorn’ 
(i katni ‘oak’) despite the fact that the Armenian word is undoubtedly of IE 
origin: it is related to Gr. fiahavos, L. glans, OBG zelqdl ‘acorn’. This at¬ 
tempt to prove the relationship between Basque and the Caucasian lan¬ 
guages is erroneous. 

The last attempt at proving the relationship between Basque and the 
Caucasian languages was made by Bouda (1948; 1949; 1950). In his arti¬ 
cles “Basque-Caucasian”, “Basque and Caucasian languages”, and in the book 


8 Cf. Kakabadze 1955: 68. 

9 Cf. Kretschmer 1953: 203. 


15 yBOfl B HCTOpHHTa Ha MMOeBpOiiefiCKHTe e3HUH 
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“Basque-Caucasian Etymologies” Bouda tried to collect and systematize all 
the attempts at proving the relationship between these languages and tried 
at the same time to establish their phonematic correspondences. 

A critical survey of his works will give us an impression of the status 
of this problem today. 10 

Among the 266 comparisons which Bouda mentions as the most con¬ 
vincing, only a few can be considered to be possible: 

Basque ( h)ola : Lakian ula ‘beam’. 

Basque eder ‘pretty’: Svanetian ezer ‘pretty’. 

Basque (h)azi ‘to feed’: Abkhasian adz(a), az(a) ‘to feed’. 

Basque zara ‘small basket’: Georg, dzar-i ‘small basket’. 

To these words about ten more can be added which are less probable. All 
the other comparisons are not convincing because: 

(a) in spite of the fact that the meaning coincide, the phonematic close¬ 
ness is not sufficient since it is often based on only one phoneme, as for 
instance: 

Basque jo ‘to knock’: Circassian o ‘to knock’. 

Basque jaio ‘to be born’: Abkhasian i ‘to be born’. 

Basque ikoe ‘furrow’: Georg, k’vali ‘furrow, trace’. 

(b) in other words the phonematic structure is close but the meanings 
are different, as for instance: 

Basque humo ‘soft, ripe’: Lakian xjumu ‘liquid’. 

Basque habe ‘beam’: Lakian xjabi ‘tree (plant)’. 

Some of the comparisons are obviously erroneous since the Basque 
words which are compared are borrowings from IE languages, as for 
instance : 

Basque altz, altza, alza ‘fir-tree’ from Span, (from Goth.) aliso ‘fir-tree’ from IE 
*al(i)so-s, cf. L. alnus ‘fir-tree’ from *als-no-s. 

Basque uztu ‘harvest’ from Rom. augustus. 

Basque zanko ‘leg’ from Spanish.! 1 

The Caucasianist and Armenist Vogt (1954) 12 stressed this basic defi¬ 
ciency in Bouda’s works. Thus, for instance, the following Georgian (Caucasian) 
words are borrowings from Armenian or from another IE language: 

Georg, pacala ‘to counsel’<Arm. pcaycalu ‘to counsel’. 

Lazian kapula ‘back’<Gr. xanovla ‘back’. 

Georg, soro ‘cave’<Arm. sor ‘cave’ from IE *kowro-s ; the Basque word zorro ‘bag, 
paunch, stomach’ is in turn a derivative of Span, zurrdn ‘shepherd’s bag’<Ar. surrah 
‘purse, bag’. 

Georg, puc-i ‘empty’<Arm. />c«c<Pers. puc. 

Georg, kard-i ‘thief’, Mingrelian kwirt-i ‘thi eV<kurt-i ‘Kurd’, the name of a people. 

Georg, parc-i ‘small vessel for wine’<Arm. pare ‘vessel for water.’ 

Georg, inaga ‘wild dove’ instead of inada<i Gr. oivas, acc. oivdda ‘wild dove’(color of 
wine), etc. 

Even scholars who maintain the hypothesis that there is relationship 
between Basque and Caucasian languages admit that the Basque names for 


i° There is nothing new in Lafon’s publications (1950-51 ; 1951-52; 1952a). 

11 See Hubschmid 1948-49: 313. 

12 Cf. also Klimov 1963; 1964: 29. 
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the parts of the body, for family relations, and for the numerals are quite 
different from the respective words in the Caucasian languages. 13 Furthermore, 
it must be emphasized that Bouda and the other adherents to this stand¬ 
point compare Basque words with words which are arbitrarily chosen from 
different Caucasian languages, while in actual fact the relationship between 
the three Caucasian language groups — southern, northwestern, and north¬ 
eastern— has not yet been clarified. 

In order to prove this relationship, some scholars make use of the com¬ 
parison of single morphemes, for instance, the Basque genitive ending -en 
is compared with the genitive ending -eti in some northern Caucasian 
languages. 14 But the comparisons based on one or two phonemes are 
of no importance since the number of the phonemes is limited. Among 
the Caucasian languages, which have very different morphological struc¬ 
tures, it is easy to find some similar morphemes with a similar meaning. 
Thus, for instance, Basque has the postpositive article -a as in Bulgarian 
(cf. Basque gizon ‘man’ and gizon-a ‘the man’, Bulg. covek ‘man’ and 
covek-a ‘the man’) but this coincidence is no more than homophony since 
the Slavic origin of the Bulgarian postpositive article is beyond doubt. 

Therefore such attempts do not meet the scientific requirements for 
establishing relationships, no matter how remote, between languages. 16 No¬ 
body has yet found a sufficient number of correspondences to form the 
basis for establishing convincing phonetic laws. There is no way of prov¬ 
ing relations between whole semantic groups. Thus the relationship between 
Basque and Caucasian has not been proved. 16 

Bouda’s attempt, which, when compared to the others, is still the best analysis, 
has not even been able to convince such a staunch adherent to this hypo¬ 
thesis as Hubschmid. Hubschmid (1948-49: 311) writes: “In the investiga¬ 
tion of the correspondences by Bouda we frequently come across possibili¬ 
ties for etymology but not genuine correspondences”. The eminent scholar 
of Basque Lacombe (1937:18) is very sceptical about attempts of 
this kind. 

Below are the two important categories of words which show that 
Basque is not related to the language with which it has been compared. 
The Basque numerals and personal pronouns will be given further on. 

(A) Names of family relations 

aita ‘father’, ama ‘mother’, anae, anai, anaie, anaia ‘brother’ (Biscayan anae, anai 
‘brother of the brother’), neba ‘brother of the sister’, arreba ‘sister of the brother’, aizpa, 
ahizpa (Biscayan aizta) ‘sister of the sister’, seme ‘son’, alaba, alhaba ‘daughter’, senar, 
senhar ‘man, husband’, emazte ‘woman, spouse’, illaba, lloba ‘nephew’ (m. and f.; or ‘son, 
daughter of the son’), erren, errein, erran ‘daughter-in-law, sister-in-law’, sui(u), suin' 
‘brother-in-law, son-in-law’. 

(B) Names of parts of the body 

begi ‘eye’, bearri, beharri, begarri, belarri ‘ear’, sudur ‘nose’, ( h)ortz ‘tooth’, biotz- 
bihotz ‘heart’ (gogo, often compared to Georg, guli ‘heart’, means actually ‘thought, spirit, soul*), 
esku ‘hand’, besa ‘hand’, oin ‘foot’, zanka, zenkho ‘leg’, min, miin, mihi, mil ‘tongue’, 
belaun, belhaun ‘knee 1 . - 

13 See, for instance, Lafon 1947:44. 

14 See, for instance, Lafon 1947: 43-44. 

15 Cf. Deeters 1952 : 206-207. 

16 Cf. Bokarev 1954: 47. 
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In the attempt to prove the relationship between Basque and the Cau¬ 
casian languages it is usually pointed out that Basque was similar to the 
language of the ancient Iberians, who are considered a priori to be the 
autochthonous population of the Iberian Peninsula. The facts indicate the 
opposite. The ancient inscriptions in Iberian, i. e., the language of the people 
inhabiting the Spanish shores from Catalonia to Almeria and also the basin 
of the Ebro River, cannot be explained by means of Basque. There is fur¬ 
thermore no clear similarity between the endings of the Iberian words and 
the Basque declension and conjugation. Hence many scholars conclude that 
Basque did not originate from the ancient Iberian language and that on the 
whole these languages do not have a relationship. 17 Many are of the opin¬ 
ion that the old Iberian language is of Hamitic (Libyo-Berber) origin 18 , and 
Hamitic had undoubtedly influenced the Basque language. 19 The Hamits 
(Berbers, Libyans, Egyptians) are among the most ancient inhabitants of the 
north African shores. At a very early period Hamitic tribes penetrated into the 
Iberian Peninsula, 20 Sicily, and probably some other regions. 

Since Hamitic (Berber, Libyan, and Egyptian) is remotely related to Se¬ 
mitic, and since Semitic had influenced the Caucasian languages, while 
Phoenician-Punic had in turn influenced the language of the western part 
of the north African shores, of ancient Spain, and of a part of Sicily and 
Sardinia, 21 some elements which these languages have in common can be 
of Hamito-Semitic origin. Finally, the presence of a non-Hamitic African 
population on the Iberian Peninsula is very probable. 

Today it -is thought that three linguistic regions should be distin¬ 
guished on the Iberian Peninsula : (a) Vasconian — the Vasconians were an¬ 
cestors of the contemporary Basques — and Aquitanian, a language from the 
territory of contemporary southern France which disappeared around 1-100 
A. D. and was closely related to Vasconian; (b) Iberian; (c) Tartessian in 
the region of ancient Tartessos. 22 The Iberian Peninsula was also partly 
colonized by Phoenicians and to a lesser degree by Greeks. These lan¬ 
guages had also influenced the ancient Iberian languages. 

Recently Mukarowsky (1963-64; 1965; 1966; 1968; 1969) made an at¬ 
tempt in a number of articles to prove that Basque was related to Berber 
which belongs to the Hamitic group of the Hamitic-Semitic language family. 
Many of his comparisons, especially in morphology, are plausible. 


17 See Baroja 1951a: 261; 1951b: 176; I.afon 1952b: 165-166; Bosch-Girapera 1949: 
107; 1951; 507 ; Tovar 1958 : 705. 

18 According to Bosch-Gitnpera (1924; 1926), the Iberians are of north African origin 
while the Basques are autochthonous population of the western Pyrenees; see also 1956- 
57: 330. On the problem of the Iberians see Schmoll 1959: 1-10. 

19 See, for instance, Uhlenbeck 1948: 60-61. 

20 According to Bosch-Gimpera 1949: 108, the Hamits inhabited the southeastern part 
of the Iberian Peninsula dining the 3rd millennium B. C. 

21 Cf. M. Wagner 1954: 27-28. 

22 Lafon 1952b: 169. Schulten’s (1940) supposition that the so-called Tartessian 
(Turdestan, Lusitanic) inscriptions were written in Tyrrheno-Etruscan is incorrect. 
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7.3. Etruscan 


The language and origin of the Etruscans are two cardinal problems 
in elucidating the linguistic relations in the entire northern Mediterranean 
region; the correct solution of these problems can throw new light on a 
number of major linguistic and historical problems in this large area, which 
is most important for the history of the European peoples and their 
culture. 


7.3.1. The Problem of Language 

During the last 200 years many scholars and still more dilettants have 
tried to “decipher” the Etruscan language. Almost every year there are new 
publications but not one has succeeded in solving the “Etruscan puzzle”. 
These attempts have proved fruitless because they were not based on scien¬ 
tific grounds. 

Our knowledge of Etruscan comes from about 10,000 inscriptions, most, 
of which are very short, and a small book written on linen cloth ( liber tin - 
teas). The earliest inscriptions are dated from the beginning of the 7th 
century B. C. and the latest from approximately the 1st century A. D. They 
can be divided into two periods: Old Etruscan, 7th-5th centuries B. C., and 
Late Etruscan, 3rd-lst centuries B. C. There are also several tens of Etrus¬ 
can glosses which are mentioned by the ancient authors. 

Scholars began to be interested in Etruscan during the 17th century 
and even earlier. However, the real scholarly investigations of the problems 
of the Etruscan epigraphies and language started at the end of the 18th 
century. The Italian scholars Lanzi, Fabretti, Lattes, Ribezzo, Trombetti, 
Buonamici, Devoto, Pallottino, as well as many others, deserve great praise 
for their work in this field. Etruscan is a very important national discipline 
for the Italians. Valuable contributions to this study have been made by a 
number of scholars from other countries, namely Corssen, Deecke, Pauli, 
Herbig, Fiesel, Slotty from Germany; Bugge and Torp from Scandinavia; 
Flrnout and Heurgon from France; Vetter from Austria; etc. 

On the basis of the investigations a great quantity of material was 
collected and systematized. The meanings of some words were established, 
e. g.: ais ‘god’ (a gloss), apa ‘daddy, father’, avil ‘year’, aska ‘(kind of) 
vase’, ati ‘mother’, capys ‘hawk’ (a gloss), ci ‘three’, clan ‘son’, mat{a)na 
‘coffin’, nefts ‘grandson’, prumts ‘great-grandson’, qutun ‘(kind of) vase’, 
tin ‘day; Jupiter’, §ui ‘here’, tur-ce ‘(he) offered a gift’, etc. The meaning 
of some grammatical elements was also established: -5 gen. ending, -ti loc. 
ending, -ce ending for the 3rd pers. sing, pret., tni ‘I, me’, ( e)ca ‘this’ and 
{e)cn acc., ta ‘this’ and tn acc., -c ‘and’, -iu)m ‘but’, etc. 

Two principle methods, the etymological and the combinatory, were 
used to establish the meaning of these words. 

The etymological method consists of explaining the Etruscan words 
by comparing them with words of other languages. So far, attempts have 
been made to decipher the Etruscan inscriptions by means of various lan¬ 
guages : Hebrew, Greek, Italian, Albanian, Slavic, Finnish, Hungarian, African 
languages, American languages, Japanese... These attempts show naive di- 
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lettantism and have no scientific value. The basic error in all of them is the 
desire to define the meaning of the Etruscan words on the basis of out¬ 
ward homophony. This cannot be called a scholarly application of the com¬ 
parative-historical method. 

There is a widespread opinion that the Etruscan language was related 
to Basque and the Caucasian languages. But we have already seen that the 
supposed relationship between Basque and Caucasian has not been proved 
and is not plausible. Similarly, nobody has been able to adduce sound evi¬ 
dence in support of a relationship between Etruscan and Basque. On the 
contrary, the deeper the investigation into the two languages goes, the 
clearer the basic differences between them become. This is the opinion of 
the competent scholars of Etruscan, not only of those who adhere to the 
idea of the IE character of Etruscan but also of those who do not con¬ 
sider it to be an IE language, as for instance Battisti (1935: 377), Olzscha 
(1936:97), Pallottino (1947: 74). 23 

The combinatory method, which was developed by Deecke, consists 
of defining the meaning of the Etruscan morphemes and words by means 
of combinatory considerations based exclusively on the analysis of the ma¬ 
terial from the Etruscan texts, without taking etymological comparisons 
with other languages into consideration (Pauli, Herbig, Torp, Gortsen). The 
application of this method has yielded positive results: the meaning of some 
words and morphemes has been established. This method is, however, lim¬ 
ited and its possibilities have already almost been exhausted. Until re¬ 
cently a great deal was expected of this method: it was thought that with 
its help the “Etruscan puzzle” was going to be solved. But Pallottino, 
himself an adherent of the combinatory method for years, did a thorough 
critical study of this method in a recent article (1969) and concluded that 
it could not provide a solution for the Etruscan problem. On the whole, 
both of these two methods have contributed to the elucidation of some of 
the problems in the Etruscan language but they have not and could not 
result in the solution to the “Etruscan puzzle”. 

About thirty years ago the opinion that Etruscan was non-IE was wide¬ 
spread, despite the fact that there are obviously IE elements in the Etrus¬ 
can inscriptions. This opinion was above all based on the theory of the 
non-IE character of the ancient inhabitants of the Aegean region and of 
Asia Minor, a theory which was dominant for a long time. According to 
this theory, the IE elements in Etruscan were considered to be borrow¬ 
ings from neighboring IE languages in Italy. But the majority of these 
elements appear in Etruscan in a very odd form which cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily explained as borrowings, since they usually cannot be found in neigh¬ 
boring languages, as for instance tin ‘day; Iupiter’. For this reason some 
eminent Etruscologists maintained that Etruscan was related to the Italic 
languages (Lattes), to Armenian (Bugge) or that it was remotely related to 
IE and Caucasian languages (Trombetti). 

The discovery of Hittite, as well as of the other ancient IE languages in Asia 
Minor, and the establishment of the IE character of Lydian and Lycian, as well 
as of the pre-Greek language, were turning points for the conceptions about 


£S See also Georglev 1941 : 38. 
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the Etruscan language. The new data made some Etruscologists abandon 
their former views. 24 Thus, for instance, Kretschmer, who originally considered 
Etruscan to be non-IE, defined it as “Indo-Germanoid' 25 in 1925 and he 
made another step forward in 1940 by accepting that the basis of Etruscan 
was IE. 26 The Etruscologist Vetter also changed his previous conceptions 
and tried in 1937 to prove that Etruscan was an IE language. Brandenstein 
(1938b:301-302: 1954:6, 22), Devoto (1944: 187-188: 1962: 166-168), Pal- 
lottino (1947: 60-61, 82), and others changed their opinions on this prob¬ 
lem and accepted the view that Etruscan was a mixture of a non-IE and 
an IE language. 

The Italian Etruscologists Lattes, Trombetti, Buonamici, Ribezzo, Devoto, 
Pallottino — to mention only the most eminent — have great merits about 
the investigation of the Etruscan language. The pan-Mediterranean pre¬ 
judice, however, prevented the latter three scholars from solving the prob¬ 
lem of the origin of Etruscan. 

There are two basic problems in the study of Etruscan: the decipher¬ 
ment of the language and the origin of the people. They are interrelated 
because the solution for one of them can give the answer to the other. 
Unfortunately in Italy, the center of Etruscan studies, scholars are pres¬ 
ently in a state of impass about these two major problems because the most 
active scholars of Etruscan adhere to the aprioristic view ot the autoch- 
thonism of the Etruscans and the non-IE character of the language. For 
instance, for the last 40 years Pallottino, one of the most eminent Italian 
etruscologists, has maintained this view consistently in many books and 
articles, despite the historical, archaeological, and linguistic data which clearly 
show that the Etruscans originated from western Asia Minor and were 
closely related to the Lydians. 

Forty years ago it was possible to maintain that Etruscan was a non- 
IE language because it was related to Lydian, for at that time Lydian was 
considerd to be a non-IE language. Now it is Lydian that becomes a ter- 
tiam comparationis to prove the Hittite-Luwian origin of Etruscan. Today 
there is no doubt that Lydian belongs to the Hittite-Luwian group and is 
closely related to Hittite, as was proved by the Italian Hittitologist O. Car- 
ruba. Therefore, Etruscan also belongs to the Hittite-Luwian group and is 
closely related to Hittite. These are facts of contemporary IE linguistics 
which cannot be ignored. The old pan-Mediterraneism has been completely 
surpassed. 

In deciphering 27 the Etruscan language I applied a new method — the 
method of the morphological model or morphological statistics. It is known 
that words can easily be borrowed from one language into another but 
that grammatical elements, such as case and verbal endings, pronouns, etc., 
are difficult to borrow. Morphology is the most typical and stable part 
ot the structre of a language. In this sense every language has its spe- 


24 See Qeorgiev 1943 : 5-9. 

25 See Kretschmer 1925: 317. 

28 See Kretschmer 1939: 231-2; especially 267. " 

27 The term deciphering is usually used for reading a ciphered text or an unknown 
writing. This term can also be used for establishing the morphological structure of an un¬ 
known language, since the principles of deciphering are the same: statistics and com¬ 
binations. 
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cific peculiarities and only very closely related languages can have the same 
morphological model. Thus the most reliable evidence for language rela¬ 
tionships is the grammatical correspondence, the data of the genetic iden¬ 
tity of morphology. For this reason the founder of comparative linguistics 
Franz Bopp, who scientifically proved the relationship between the JE lan¬ 
guages, used morphology as evidence. 

Therefore, in order to decipher, i. e., to understand Etruscan, one should 
try to establish its relationship with other languages, to find out w'bat other 
language it is related to. This can be done on the basis of investigations 
of its morphological structure. The morphology of a language is usually 
concentrated at the end of the words. In order to establish the morpholog¬ 
ical model of Eiruscan, it is pertinent to statistically analyze the end, i. e., 
the endings of the Etruscan words. This requires that primarily old Etrus¬ 
can texts be taken into consideration. As we saw above, the Etruscan 
language is attested throughout a period of seven to eight centuries. In the 
course of time every language undergoes changes. These changes can af¬ 
fect all the parameters of the language structure : they can be phonematic 
(changes or disappearance of some phonemes), lexical, syntactical, etc. It is 
not difficult to observe that in the late Etruscan texts, as compared to the 
early ones, changes have taken place. For this reason the data of the old 
Etruscan texts are far more important for defining the original character 
of Etruscan. Moreover, at the present time conditions are especially favor¬ 
able for such an investigation because numerous old Etruscan inscriptions 
have been found and published in recent years. 


L 7.3.2. The Morphological Model of Etruscan 

Taking into consideration the most reliable data w'hich so far have been 
established on the basis of the etymological and the combinatory method, 
and investigating the endings of the words in primarily the old Etruscan 
inscriptions, we can define the following morphological model of the Etruscan 
language. 

(1) A group of nouns end in -a, as for instance: apa ‘daddy, father', 
aska ‘(kind of) vase’, cela ‘cella’, laatniPa ‘liberta’, mut(a)na ‘coffin’, papa 
‘grandfather’, Pahvna (Pafna, Papua, tafina ) ‘(kind of) vase’; the male per¬ 
sonal names Afuna, Murina, Papa, PePna, Tetina ; the female personal names 
Ram(a)Pa, RamaPa, SePra, 6ana, Vela. 

These nouns have -as (-as) as a genitive ending, for instance: Afunas 
Marinas, Papas, Pepnas, Tetinas; Ram(a)Pas, RamuPas, SePras, Qanas. 

The same nouns end in -ati (-api ) in the locative: celaii, mutniapi , 
paxanati (from paxana.-). 

(2) Another group of nouns end in -i, as for instance: ati ‘mamma, 
mother’, laat(a)ni ‘familiaris, libertus’, suti (suPi, suPi) ‘tomb’; the male 
personal names Luci, Tarxi, Qefri ; the female personal names As nil (Arnpi), 
Auli, Cat, LarPi, LePi, Uni ‘Iuno’, Veil, Vipi. 

These nouns end in -is, -ias or (rarely) -aias in the genitive, as for 
instance: atis, lautanis, satis; Tarxis; Arntias, Aalias, Caias, Larpias and 
LarPaias, Lepias, Unias, Vetias, Vipias. 
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The same nouns have an -ia or - aia form which may be defined as the 
dative, as for instance: Arndia, Aulia, Caia, Larftia and Lar{}aia, Le&ia, 
Vetia, Vipia. 

In the locative these nouns end in -iti, as for instance suftiti. 

(3) A third group of names end in -ai, which in late Etruscan shifted 
into -ei, as for instance: Atei, Ceicnai (Ceicnei), Marcei, Mutei, Nerinai, 
Titei, Tutnai (Tutnei), Velxai. 

These names end in -ias or -aias in the genitive, as for instance: Ataias, 
Marcias, Mutias, Tilias, Velxias and Velxaias (Velcaias). 

These names have a form in -ia which may be defined as the dative, 
as for instance: Atia, Marcia, Mutia, Titia, Velxia. 

(4) A fourth group of nouns end in -u, as for instance : atiu ‘little mother’ 
(diminutive from aft‘mamma, mother’), calu ‘the nether world; god of the 
nether world’, krankru ‘cat’, leu ‘lion’, mulu ‘votum’; the male names Aulu, 
Cicu, Culsa, Haliu, Hulu, Petra, Precu, Pumpu, Seca, T re pa ; the female 
names Ravnftu, Qanicu. 

These nouns end in -us in the genitive, as for instance; calus ; Cicus, 
Haltus, Halus, Petrus, Precus, Pampas; Ravn-dus. 

The same nouns have a form in -va (-ua) which may be defined as the 
dative, as for instance: Haltva, Pumpva. 

(5) A fifth group of nouns ends in a consonant, as for instance: ais 
‘god’, ovil ‘year’, clan ‘son’, laut(u)n ‘familia, gens’, qutun ‘(kind) of vase', 
sex (sec, sex, sec ) ‘daughter’, ftesan ‘aurora’, tin ‘day; Jupiter’; the male 
personal names Aram'}, Arum'}, Laris, I.ar&, Vel, VelDur, Venel; the patro¬ 
nymics Vele&nal, Vestrecnal ; the female personal names Qanaxvil, Turan 
‘Venus’; (Jnial Tunonalis, -le’. 

In old Etruscan these nouns end in -as in the genitive (which in late 
Etruscan was syncopated into -s), as for instance: Tinas f> tins); Larftas; 
VeleDnalas. 

The same nouns have a form in -a or -ia, which may be defined as 
the dative, as for instance: Larisa, LarQa and Lartiia, Tina and Tinia, 
VelOura, Venala; Vestricinala. 

There is also a form in -e which may be defined as the instrumental, 
as for instance, ArvnDe. 

In the locative the same nouns end in -ti — -&(i), as for instance: 
Tarxnal-d(i) ‘Tarquiniis’, Unialti = UnialO(i), VelclM ‘Volciis’. 

These well attested nominal forms are sufficient to characterize the 
main features of the Etruscan morphological model. The declensions and 
case endings which can be established are shown in Table 14. 


The Morphological Model of Etruscan 


Table 14 


Cases 

Etruscan declensions (stems) 

Nom. 

-a 

-i 

-ai 

-u 

cons. 

Gen. 

-as 

-is, -ias, -aias 

-ias, -aias 

-us 

-as 

Dat. 


-ia, -aia 

-ia 

-va (-ua) 

-a 

Instr. 





-e 

Loc. 

-ati 

•iti 


1 

-ti 
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Table 15 


The Morphological Model of Hittite 


Cases 

Hittite declensions (stems) 

Nom. 

-as, -an 

-is, i 

-ais, -ai 

-us, -u 

cons. 

Gen. 

-as 

-iyas, -ayas 

-iyas , -ayas 

-awas f> -us 

-as 

Dat.-Loc. 

-a(-i) 

4ya, -aya 

-iya, -aya 

-uwa (-/') 

-a (-2) 

In s ir. 

-et 

(-it) 

(-a) 

-et 

-et 

Loc. 

1 -ati 

-iti 





Tab 16 

The Etruscan Pronominal Forms which Have Exact 
Correspondences in. Hittite 


Etruscan 

Hittite 

mi ‘ego, me’ 

ammuk, -mu, -mi 

ca ‘hie, haec’ 

kaas 

ci ‘hoc’ 

kii 

cn ‘hunc, hanc’ 

kuun 

c(e)l ‘huius’ 

ke(e)l 

c(e)§ ‘hoc, hac’ (abl.) 

keez 

clvi a ‘in hoc, in hac’ (loc.) 

keeti 

an ‘ille’ 

anni-s 


a With an / after cel as Hitt, apell-az abl. instead of apeez 
with an l after apeel. 


The Etruscan morphological model corresponds exactly to the Hittite 
morphological model shown in Table 15. 

The same applies to the pronominal forms. The Etruscan pronominal 
forms which have been established as having exact correspondences in Hit¬ 
tite are given in Table 16. 

The minor differences are due to phonematic shifts which have taken 
place in the course of the history of the Etruscan language. 

The genetic identity of the morphological models of Etruscan and Hit¬ 
tite shows that these languages are extremely closely related: they are two 
dialects (western and eastern) of the same language. 

This conclusion, drawn on the basis of the genetic identity of the morpho¬ 
logical models, is confirmed by the following fact: the ancient historians 
inform us that the Etruscans immigrated to Italy coming from Asia Minor, 
and that Etruscans and Lydians were of the same origin. 

It was established a long time ago that there are glaring examples of 
common linguistic features in Etruscan and Lydian. At the same time Lydian 
belongs to the Hittite-Luwian group of the IE language family and not 
Jong ago it was discovered that Lydian was very closely related to Hittite. 
Therefore Etruscan must also be closely related to Hittite. Thus the 
chain of scientific proofs gets its feedback and the thesis becomes finally 
proved. 
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We have scanty data on Lydian but Hittite is well known. Thus through 
the morphological model and on the basis of historical and linguistic data 
we come to the conclusion that the key to understanding Etruscan lies hidden 
in Hittite. 

However, there is a difficulty here. Hittite had existed up to the 
12th century B. G. and after that it disappeared, while the most an¬ 
cient Etruscan inscriptions are from the beginning of the 7th century 
B. C., i. e., there is a gap of five centuries between the latest stage of Hit¬ 
tite and the earliest stage of Etruscan. Since languages change with the 
flow of time, the Etruscan of the 7th century B. C. cannot be absolutely 
identical with the Hittite from the 13th century B. C. 

But the changes which take place in languages are not accidental, they 
are not chaotic: they follow strict laws. Taking this fact into considera¬ 
tion in order to fill the time gap, I established, on the basis of the compara¬ 
tive-historical method, a model of phonematic correspondences. It shows 
how Etruscan is the later development of (western) Hittite. In this way j 
have applied a complex method which may be called the combinatory-ety¬ 
mological method and which consists in the following: the meaning of a 
number of Etruscan words and morphemes is established through combina¬ 
tory considerations, disregarding their etymology. Then, on the basis of the 
words and morphemes whose meanings and etymologies are well 
established, the main features of the Etruscan comparative-historical 
phonology are determined. Finally, having used this method to establish that 
Etruscan is a later stage in the development of (western) Hittite, one can 
then cautiously use the vocabulary and the grammar or Hittite to translate 
an Etruscan text. The Etruscan documents can thus be understood and trans¬ 
lated with the help of the grammar and vocabulary of Hittite. 

Table 17 is a comparative table of Hittite-Etruscan phonematic corre¬ 
spondences. 


Table 17 


Comparative Table of Hittite-Etruscan 
Phonematic Correspondences 


Hittite 

Etruscan 

a, e, i, u 

a, e t i, u 

l, m, n, r 

l, m, n, r 

y 

i (0) 

iya > i (e) 

i{i)a > i(e) 

w 

V 

( u)wa > (ue) u 

(u)va > (ue) u 

h (h 2 ) 

x/c (xjO) 

k ( g ) 

c(k)jx 

P (b) 

Pif(<p) 

t (d) 

tli> 

s 

S (s, z) 

ss 

s(s) 

z 

z(s, s) 

ks 

z 

kt, pt, st 

njt 

Id 

L (as in Latin) 

sk, sh 

mi* 

sm, sn, sr 

m, n, r 

tr 

x ]c 
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7.3.3. Defining the Meaning of the Morphemes 

As was pointed out above, one can abstract the grammatical mor¬ 
phemes of Etruscan by investigating the endings of the words. But this is not 
enough: one has then to define the functions of these morphemes. A few 
specific examples are given below to illustrate the application of the mor¬ 
phological method. This is in fact a complex method in which the morpho¬ 
logical data are complemented by combinatory means and etymological consid¬ 
erations. 

In the old Etruscan texts the name of the supreme god of the Etruscans 
( = Greek Zeus and Latin Iupiter) appears in four forms: 

Tin (TIE 269) 28 

Tinas {TIE 156, 873) 

Tina (TIE 506, 878) and Tinia (TLE 277) = Tiniia {SE XXXVI, 
254). 29 

These different forms of the same name are undoubtedly case forms. 

The form Tin is found two more times in a later text ( TLE 719) which 
represented an enumeration (list) of gods : therefore this is the form for 
the nominative since in a list the names would be in the basic case form, i. e., 
in the nominative. 

The form Tinas is found in the syntagm Tinas-cliniiaras (TLE 156) 
‘sons of Tin’, which is a caique (a literal translation) of Gr. Aioo-xovqoi ‘sons 
(children) of Zeus’. Since Aids is the genitive of Zeus, Tinas must also be 
the genitive of Tin. Thus -as is the old Etruscan ending for the genitive 
and is identical with the Hittite ending for the genitive -as. 

In late Etruscan inscriptions one finds the form Tins {TLE 359, 719) = 
Tins {TLE 657, M.). In late Etruscan texts we often observe the disap¬ 
pearance (syncope and apocope) of vowels. Thus the late Etruscan form 
Tins is a syncopated form derived from the old Etruscan Tinas. This is 
the same syncope of the short unstressed vowel as in Oscan, cf. humans = 
L. homines, hurz — L. hortus, or in Umbrian, cf. etrips — L. eniptus. 

The form Tina and more frequently Tinia are met in old Etruscan as 
well as in later texts. Tina and Tinia are almost exclusively found in vo¬ 
tive inscriptions where something is dedicated to Tin. Thus Tina and Tinia 
are the dative of Tin. Therefore -a is the Etruscan ending for the da¬ 
tive and is .identical with the Hittite ending for the dative -a; -ia — Hitt. 
-iya is the same ending of the /-stems transferred to the consonant stems. 
In Hittite there is very often a fluctuation between consonant stems, /-stems, 
and a-stems. The same fluctuation between consonant and /-stems often 
appears in Latin, cf. gen. pi. parent-i-um — parentum. 

Thus we have the Etruscan declension: 

nom. Tin 

gen. Tin-as 

dat. Tin-a or Tin-i-a 

which corresponds exactly to the Hittite declension. 


23 TLE = Pallottino, Testimonia linguae Etruscae ( 1968b). The most important Etruscan 
inscriptions are collected in this edition. 

29 SE = Stucli Etruschi, a journal on Etruscology which is published in Florence. 
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7.3.4. Translation or Interpretation 

Until recently the Etruscan texts could only be interpreted, that is, 
only approximate suppositions and guesses about their content could be 
made, they could not be translated. In order to translate a text it is above 
all necessary to know the morphology of the language, since the morphemes 
show the relations and connections of the words in a sentence and further¬ 
more they give additional information as to person, time, voice, etc. It had 
also not been possible to give the exact meaning of the majority of the few 
words that had become known since on the basis of the combinatory method 
one can usually determine only the approximate meaning of the words. 

Thus the essential difference between the attempts made until now at 
understanding the content of the Etruscan texts and the new method con¬ 
sists in the following: until now only approximate interpretations had been 
presented, while with the new method it is possible to make exact transla¬ 
tions of the Etruscan texts. 

In the course of many centuries the intertwining of Etruscan, Latin, Fa- 
liscan, and Oscan-Umbrian in Italy resulted in an Etrusco-Italic linguistic 
union which is similar to the Balkan linguistic union. In a linguistic union 
there is a levelling of the phonematic systems, many forms acquire similar 
functions, syntactic structures come closer to each other, many words de¬ 
velop similar meanings, etc. Thus, such a contact and convergent development 
makes it possible to penetrate into Etruscan through Latin. For this reason 
the most precise translations of the Etruscan texts could be made into 
Latin. 

To illustrate what has been explained above we shall give examples of 
translations of some of the old Etruscan inscriptions. 

TLE 277 (a vase from the 7th or the 6th century B. C.): tinia arvn&e arta 

In this inscription we find the name of the supreme deity of the Etruscans and the 
personal name (forename) = L. Aruns, -ntis. Tims this is a votive inscription: Tinia 
must be the dative of Tin. Since the nominative of the personal name is Ar(u)nb, then 
Arvnb-e must be a case similar to the Latin ablativus auctoris. In Hittite the instrumental, 
when used in a sentence with a verb in the passive in order io designate the meaning of 
the Latin ablativus auctoris, ends in -et ; thus Etruscan Arvntie is the instrumentalis auc¬ 
toris: the ending -e originates from Hitt, -et; the final consonant had disappeared. 

The third word is most probably a verb with the approximate meaning of ’to dedicate, 
to give, to offer’. Thus Etr. arta is = Hitt, arta ’ponitur (positus est)’ 3rd pers. sing, 
pres. pass, of the verb ar- ’ponere*. The Latin translation of this Etruscan inscription is 
the following: 

lovi ab Arunte ponitur. ‘This is given (offered) to lupiter by Arunt’. 

In Hittite this inscription would be as follows: *Tin(i)a *Aruntet arta. 

The word tin(a)- is attested in Hieroglyphic Luwian in which it means ‘god’. 

TLE 868 (an amphora from the 7th or 6th century B. C.): mi aranO ramu&a'si ve'sti- 
ricinala muluvanice 

Almost everything in this text was already known: 

mi T, me’. 

Aranb, a male personal name (forename). 

Ramu&a , a female personal name (forename). 

Vestiricinal-a, a patronymic or metronymic. 
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muluvanice ‘vovit (he dedicated)’: the meaning has been known for a long time 
thanks to the combinatory method. 

The only unclear part of the inscription was the function of the ending -(a)'si in 
Ramuftabi and the ending -a in Ve'stiricinal-a. But, taking the close relationship between 
Etruscan and Hittiteinto consideration, these endings become clear. Ramu&a'si means ‘Ramuthae 
suae’ (‘to his Ramutha’), ardative with an enclitic possessive pronoun. Ve'stiricinal-a is the 
dative of the patronymic or metronymic (cf. Vestrecnal from Vestrecna) formed with the 
possessive suffix -al = Hitt, -alla-s. The Latin translation of this inscription is as follows : 

Me Arans Ramuthae suae Vestiriciniae (= Vestiricini-filiae) r dicavit. ‘Aranth dedicated 
me to his Ramutha, daughter of Vestiricina.’ 

The Hittite translation is as follows: Ammuk *Aranz *Ramutassi *Westirikinalla *mal- 
duwannait. 

SE XXX, 1962, 138 (a quadrangular ^pillar from the 6th century B. C.): mi lar&a 
te&unas 

Everything is clear in this inscription: 

Lar&-a, a case form of Lard, a male persona! name (forename). 

Te&unas, the genitive of the family name Tetuna. 

The only thing that was not clear was the ending -a of Lar&a. As was seen above, 
this is an ending for the dative. The Latin translation of this text is as follows: 

Ego (sum) Larti (dat.) Tethuni (gen.). ‘I am of (to) Lart Tethuna.’ 

Dativas possessivus is typical of Latin and Hittite. Here we have a nominal sentence 
(i. e., without the veib ‘to be’), which is typical of Hittite. Cf. the Venetic inscription: 
Ego Neirkai luvantsai. 

The following archaic inscription' CIS 4979 (an inscription on the front of a tomb) 
is similar in content: 30 mi larisa plaisinas. 

Larisa, dat. of the male personal name (forename) Laris. 

Plaisinas, gen. of a family name. 

The Latin translation is as follows: 

§2 Ego (sum) Larisi (dat.) Plaesini (gen.). ‘I am of (to) Laris Plaisina.’ 

TLE 24 (a cup from the 7th or 6th century B. C.): ni araz iia laraniia 

Examining this inscription from the point of view of the close relationship between 
Etruscan and Hittite, everything becomes clear. 

ni = Hitt, eni, a demonstrative pronoun. 

! Araz, a male personal name (n disappeared before z) = Hitt, aranz ‘elevated’ a par¬ 
ticiple from ar- ‘to elevate’. 

iia (the final consonant disappeared) = Hitt, iyat ‘fecit’. 

Laraniia, dat. of the female personal name *Laranai > late Etr. Larnei (with syncope 
and -ai > -ei), an n/-stem which is typical of Hittite. 1 

The Latin translation is as follows : Hoc Arans fecit Laraniae. ‘Arant made this to 
(for) Larania.’ 

jg; The Hittite translation is as follows: 

EC I Eni Aranz iyat *Laraniya. 

TLE 941 (a vase from the 7th or 6th century PC C.): mini spuriaza [anka]rnas muL 
vanice alsai anasi 

mini ‘me’: this pronoun was defined long ago by the combinatory method. 

Spuriaza, a hypocoristic male personal name formed by the diminutive suffix -aza = 
Hitt, -anza- from the name Spurie = L. Spurius. 

30 CIE — Corpus inscriptionum Etruscarum, 
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[Ankajrnas, gen. of a family name. 
mulvanice ‘dedicated’, see above. 

Al&ai, a female personal name in dat.: an cf-stem, see above. 

ana-si = Hitt, annassi ‘matri suae’ (‘to his mother’), cf. RamwOa-si. 

The Latin translation is as follows: 

Me Spurius [Anca]rni vovit Alsiae matri suae. ‘Spurius Ancarna dedicated me to Alsia, 
his mother’. 

SE XXXVII, 1969, 283 ff. (a vase from 640-610 B. C.): mi malak vanb 
malak ‘voveo (I dedicate)’: Until recently only the form mlac (mlax) was known but I 
had suggested that it originated from an older *malak(i) (with Id > l, syncope, and apoco¬ 
pe) = Hitt/; maldahhi ‘voveo’. This newly found ancient inscription confirmed my hypo¬ 
thesis : it is one of the many proofs for the correctness of the decipherment. 

Vanb, the name of an Etruscan deity. 

The Latin translation is as follows: 

Ego voveo, (o) Vanth. ‘I dedicate (this), oh Vanth.’ 

SE XXXV, 1967, 569 (a vase from 650-625 B. C.): vetu s ia 
Vetu, a male personal name (forename), 
s = Hitt, si- ‘he, she, it’, Lyd. es- ’this’. 
ia = Hitt, iyat ‘fecit’. 

The Latin translation is as follows: 

Vetus hoc fecit. ‘Vetus made this.’ 

TLE 338 (a golden fibula from the 7th or 6th century B. C.): mi mamarces : art esi 
Mamarces, gen. of the male personal name Mamarce. 

Z-Art, a male personal name = Hitt. Arta. 
esi, 3rd pers. sing. pret. of Hitt, essa- ‘to do, to make, to work out’. 

The Latin translation is as follows: 

Ego (sum) Mamerci; Artus elaboravit. ‘I belong to Mamarce; Artus made (me).' 

['Melanges d’archeologie 82 (1970): 637 (an amphora from 675-650 B. C.): mi bihvari(e) 
eseZfiil sie 

Gihvarie, a male personal name = L. Tiberius: hv = /. 

^ese = esi, see above. 
ci — Hitt, kii ‘this’. 
sie dat. of Hitt, si us ‘god’. 

‘The Latin translation is as follows: 

Me Tiberius elaboravit; hoc deo (est). ‘Tiberius made me; this is for the god’. 

%SE XXXVII, 1969, 501 (a cup from the 7th century B. C.): mi vel elOus kacriqu(n) 
numesi esi putes krai tiles ■bis putes 

Vel, a male personal name (forename). 

Elbus, gen. of a family name, cf. Gr. "EAaros, a personal name. 

kacriqun = Hitt, hahrihhun ‘I scribbled, I wrote’ 1st pers. sing. pret. of hahriya-. 
Numesi, a male personal name = L. Numerius. 
esi, see above. 

pute-s: pute ‘(kind) of vase’ and an enclitic demonstrative pronoun as in Lydian. 

Krai, dat. of a male personal name = L. Graius. 

Tiles, gen. of a family name, cf. L. Tillius, 
bis (with apocope) = Hitt, tizzi ‘offertur’. 
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The Latin translation is as follows: 

Ego Vel Elthus scripsi. Numerius elaboravit poculutn hoc. Graio Tilli(i) offertur po- 
culum hoc. ‘I, Vel Elthus, wrote (this). Numesius worked out (made) this cup. This cup is 
offered to Graius Tilli.’ 

Below I shall give the translation of a longer text, namely the text on 
the three golden tablets from Pyrgi ( TLE 874 and 875), which are from the 
5th century B. C. These tablets were fastened to the gate of a temple of 
the goddess Iuno-Astarte. They are especially significant since one of them 
is written in Punic (Phoenician) and this text corresponds to a great ex¬ 
tent to the Etruscan text on tablet TLE 874. Thus we have a semi-bilin¬ 
gual text here and therefore we can to a certain extent control the trans¬ 
lation of the corresponding Etruscan text through the content of the Punic 
(Phoenician) text. Unfortunately, the Punic (Phoenician) text is shorter, but 
nevertheless this semi-bilingual text is of great importance for confirming 
the correctness of our translation. 

TLE 874: ita. tmia. icac. heramasva [.] vatiexe unialastres. ftemiasa. mex. data. 
Defariei. velianas. sal. cluvenias turuce. munistas. {hivas tameres ca. i lacve. tulerase. 
nac. ci. avil. xurvar. te'siam eitale. i lacve. al'sase nac. atranes. zilacal. sel eitala. acna's 
•vers, itanim. heramve. avil. eni aca. pulum xva. 

The Latin translation of the Etruscan text is as follows: 

Istam aediculam basque hernias (= statuas divinitiatis) is quidem construxit, Iunonali 
Stellae (= Astarti) turn (?), Dominae suae, multum regens (sive potens rex) Tiberius ipse 
Veliani, inaximus clientium (scil. Dominae suae), donavit. Evanuit turn is procul (sive diu). 

Saccrdotes Inc ei libabant. In finibus suis (= regno eius) ita tres anni abiere quidem- 

Istoque (modo ?) autem in malo ii libabant captivo ei. Ita lulio mense tum(?) dies dei mortis 
eius mala rnorte solvit. In ista autem hernia (= statua) anni (sunt) illi (sive illius) morti. 
Sors, autem, curre! 

The Latin translation of the parallel Punic (Phoenician) text is as follows: 

Dominae Astarti (est) locus sacer (= sacellum, aedicula) hie, quem fecit et quern dedit 

Tiberius Veliani, regens ( sive rex) Caere, (in) mense sacrificii solis (Itinio/Iulio), donum in 
templo; et is construxit aediculam (?). Quia Astarte desideravit clientem suum, regni (sive 
regnandi) sui (in) anno tertio (anni sunt) ill in mense Iunio/Iulio in die sepulturae dei (siv e 
divinitatis). Et anni statuae divinitatis in templo suo (sunt sive sint) anni sicut stellae hae. 
The text on the second Etruscan golden tablet is as follows: 

TLE 875 nac. ftefarie. veliiunas. iiatnuce cleva. etanal. masan. tiur unias. sel ace. 
vacal. tmial. avilxval. amuce pulum xva. snuiaqp 
The Latin translation is as follows: 

Ita Tiberius Veliuni aedificavit res aureas (?) quidem (?). Solaris dea Luna Iunonis 
(= Astarte) eius in morte (= in memorian mortis) epulum templare anniversarium habuit. 
Sors, autem, curre! Ei salutem fac quidem! 

Thus the golden tablet with the shorter text was made for the anniversary of Tiberius 
Veliana’s death. I have analyzed this text in detail in two articles: 1966a and 1970-71. 
1 shall give only some of the most important Etruscan-Hittite correspondences here. 
i-ta = (e)ta, i-ca = (e)ca, see above; -c ‘and’. 
tmia = Hier. Luw. Tl)-mia ‘part of the temple’. 
vatie-xe 3rd pers. sing, pret., cf. Hitt, wedahhun ‘(I) built.’ 
mex (with syncope) — Hitt, mekki ‘much’ or ‘powerful’. 
ftuta, cf. Hitt, duddu- ‘to rule’. 
sal (with syncope) = Hitt, salli- ‘big, great’ 1 
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cluvenias = Hitt, kuluwanniyas dat.-loc. pi. of kuLuwanni- ‘vasal’. 

Havas = Hitt, tuuwaz ‘from afar; a long (time)’. 

tameres = Hitt, dammares nom. pi. ‘(a kind of) priests.’ 

ca = Hitt, kaa ‘here’. 

nac — Lyd. nak ‘thus’. 

eitale dat.-loc. sing., eitala nom.-acc. n. pi. = Hitt, idalu- ‘bad, vicious’. 
sel — Hitt, seel ‘eius’. 

acna's = Hitt, agganaz abl. of aggatar n. ‘death’. 

Itani-m = Hitt, edani-ma dat.-loc. ‘in isto, in eo’ + -ma ‘but’. 

eni = Hitt, etii- ‘that’. 

pul-urn — Hitt, pul ‘lot, fate’ and -ma ‘but’. 

i lamu-ce 3rd pers. sing. pret. = Hier. Luw., Lyd. tam- ‘to build’. 

masan = Hitt, massani I a- ‘god, goddess’. 

s-nu-ia-rp (a syntagm) = Hitt, si nuun iya-p(a) ‘ei salutem fac quidem’. 


7-3.5. Conclusion 

These examples are sufficient, in my opinion, to show the effectiveness 
of the thesis. 31 

Thus, once it is proved that Etruscan is closely related to Hittite, with 
the help of the grammar and vocabulary of the Hittite language almost all 
the Etruscan texts can be translated. 

Therefore, with the help of the complex method of the morphological 
model, by making use of the data of the etymological and combinatory 
methods, and through the grammar and the vocabulary of Hittite, the Etruscan 
texts now can be understood and translated. This same method was used 
to translate the Avestan texts with the help of Sanskrit and to translate 
the Oscan-Umbrian inscriptions with the help of the Latin grammar and 
vocabulary. 

The colonization of Etruria by Hittite emigrants took place in the same 
way as the Greek colonization. The Hittite migration took place towards 
the end of the 2nd millennium and the first quarter of the 1st millennium B. C. 
The main languages spoken in western Asia Minor at that time were Thra¬ 
cian, Mysian, Phrygian, and Hittite-Luwian (Maeonian = Lydian, Lycian, and 
Carian). As a result of the investigations over the last twenty years Thra¬ 
cian, Mysian, and Phrygian have become better known: Etruscan cannot 
be of Thracian, Mysian or Phrygian origin. 

Herodotus (I, 94) gives us some information about the Lydian origin 
of the Etruscans. Lydian is closely related to Hittite. Thus Etruscan must 
also be akin to Hittite. The analysis of the Etruscan texts completely con¬ 
firms Herodotus. 

The Hittite origin of Etruscan is an important problem not only for 
Etruscan studies but also for the study of Hittite and for IE comparative- 
historical linguistics. In fact Etruscology is a part of Hittitology since Etruscan 
is simply the late alphabetical form of syllabic cuneiform Hittite. 


31 For more details see Qeorgiev 1962; 1963c; 1964b; 1966a; 1967a; 1967b; 1969b; 
1970-71; 1971b; 1974; 1975; 1979. 
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7.3.6. Borrowings 

In Etruscan there are also borrowings from Thracian, (Daco-)Mysian, 
Indo-Iranian (as in Hittite), Phrygian, Greek, and from Italic languages. 
Examples are : 

1. From Thracian, (Daco-)Mysian, Indo-Iranian or Phrygian: 
lautn ‘familia’ from IE *lewdHn(o)-. 

'Paasr- ‘rjyr.po'iv, king’ = Skt. rajan- ‘king’ from *reg-en ; rasn(a) — L. regnurn, 
Skt. rajna-, Thrac. ' Pfjooi , king of the Thracians : e > (Daco-)Mys., Indo-Iranian a. 

tur-ce ‘donavit’, cf. Arm. tur-kc pl„ Gr. dcugov ‘gift’ from *doro- (Thrac., Phryg. or Gr.). 

2. From Greek : 

culixna, xulixna = xviixva, a kind of vessel. 

etera(i)- ~ haigsia from *swet-. 

hupni ‘grave’ = vxnov from *supnio-m. 

nip(e) ‘aryballos’ = (ysa-)vt,fjor from *nigw-. 

pruxum = nod/orv acc. from, sign/ovi, a kind of vessel. 

pute(re) = xott/g or noxijgiov ‘cup’. 

3. From Umbriaa or Latin : 
murs — L. mors ‘death’. 

nefts = nepos, -otis ‘grandchild'. 

prumts, pruma&s = pronepos, -otis ‘great grandchild'. 

The mixed character of the Trojan-Etruscan language can be explained 
by the very long history of the Trojan-Etruscan people. The Trojan people 
consisted of three or four components: Hittite—the most important, Thra¬ 
cian, Mysian (Dardanian), and Phrygian. The (Daco-)Mysian component is 
represented by Aagduvoi or Auoddvtoi. Later, after Troy (VII b) was conquered 
and destroyed by the Phrygians or the Greeks, Trojan-Etruscan was influ¬ 
enced by Greek (in the Aegean region and in Italy), Umbrian, and Latin- 
Faliscan (in Italy). 

Those who are willing to admit of a relationship between Etruscan and 
Basque or Sumerian should consider the numerals which are quite different. 

Etruscan: ‘one’ — ‘six’: max, Ou, ci, zal, hud, sa; ‘seven’, ‘eight’, ‘nine’: semrp-, 
nupi/ - (or muv-). 

Basque: bat ‘one', bi (biga, bida) ‘two’, hirur ‘three’, laur ‘four’, bortz or host ‘five’, 
sei(r) ‘six', zazpi ‘seven’, zortzi ‘eight’, bederatzi ‘nine’. 

Sumerian: as, ges ‘one’, min ‘two’, es ‘three’, limmu ‘four’, i, ia ‘five’, as ‘six’, 
imin ’seven’, ussu ‘eight’, illimu ‘nine’. 


7.4. The Origin of the Etruscans 

The problem of the Etruscan language is closely related to the problem 
of the origin of the Etruscans. This problem has been discussed and exam¬ 
ined in detail in many books and papers. 32 For this reason only the new 
data will be analyzed here. 

There are three major theories about the origin of the Etruscans: that 
they came from western Asia Minor, that they were autochthonous, and that 


3 - See, for instance, Ducati 1938 (the most lucid description of the facts); Pallottino 
1947 (a one-sided defence ■ f the thesis of autochthonism); Georgiev 1950. 
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they were of Alpine origin. Each theory has several variations. 

Today the third theory is being rejected as improbable. 

The theory that the Etruscans were the autochthonous population in 
Italy is based on the following passage by Dionysius Halicarnassensis: 
ov fxhv de ovde Avdcbv rove TvgQrpavg omoixovc ol/uai ysvsoftac ovde yag exei- 
vois opoylcooooi eloiv, ovd’ eaziv eijzsiv ok q.oovfj usv ovy.su younnai naganlr)oiq, 
alia ds uva diaoo/Qovoi zrjg pqzoonolezog [//??] qrjvvqaza. outs yag ft sous Avdoig 
tovs avzovs voui^ovoiv, ovze vouoig, ovV ejuzijdsvuaoi xexgrpzai naoanlrjoCoig, 
alia yard ye zavza jzleov Avdcdv diaqpeoovoiv rj Ilelaoymv. xivdvvevovoi yag zoig 
altj&sac fidllov eoixoza leyeiv (ot) aridajuo&ev dquy/usvov, all ’ emyjftoiOv zo eftvos 
d.7to<paivovz£S, ijieidi) doyjuov zs ndw xai ovdevi dllcg ysvei ovze ouoylojooov, 
ovze opodiaizov (ov) cvoioxerai. 

Dionysius lived during the second half of the 1st century B. C., i. e., 
at a time when the Etruscans were already almost completely Romanized: 
he did not have exact data about them and had even less data about their 
origin and language. Furthermore, he could not have known anything about 
the Lydians and their language since the Lydians had long since been Hellen- 
ized. His speculations, which are tinged with certain doubt (olqai, xivdv¬ 
vevovoi zois ahydsoi udllov eoixoza leyeiv), are not convincing. His affirma¬ 
tion does not have many adherents. 

The correct view is the thesis of the Aegean origin of the Etruscans, 
a thesis which is accepted by almost all the specialists: the few adversar¬ 
ies of this thesis cannot minimize its significance. Even Pallottino (1968a: 
86), who for many years was an adherent of the view of the autochthonous 
character of the Etruscans, had to admit that: “Of these three theses the 
most popular and universally accepted is, without doubt, the first/’ (i. e., 
the thesis that the Etruscans originated from Asia Minor). The problem of 
the origin of the Etruscans is a question of the history of the Aegean re¬ 
gion as well as of the languages of the Aegean region and of Asia Minor. 

One of the most important tasks of comparative-historical linguistics and 
of ancient history with regard to the Aegean region and Asia Minor is to 
find out the proto-historic ethnical situation in this area. For this purpose 
a combinatory method is applied in which the data from Greek and Italic 
tradition is combined with linguistic considerations, archaeological facts, and 
data from Egyptian, Hittite, and Semitic texts. 

The arguments in favor of the migration of the Etruscans by sea from 
western Asia Minor are the following. 

(1) Information from the ancient authors. Herodotus, Timaios of Tau- 
romenion, Strabo, Velleius Paterculus, Servius, Seneca, Solinus, Tacitus, 
Plutarch, Festus, etc., pointed out that the Etruscans originated from Asia 
Minor. On the whole, this was a well known fact in antiquity. 33 

(2) Archaeological data. The Etruscan culture cannot be derived from 
the culture of the tribes and peoples that inhabited Italy during the 2nd 
millennium B.C. It shows close connections with the culture of the Aegean 
region from the end of the 2nd millennium or the beginning of the 1st 
millennium B.C., and especially with the culture of northwestern Asia Minor. 34 


33 See Buonamici 1939: 92-93. 

34 See for instance Bosch-Gimpera 1929 : 35-36. 
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(3) Linguistic data. The Etruscan language is not directly related to 
any of the Italic languages. It is most closely related to Lydian and Hittite, 
and on the whole to the Hittite-Luwian language group. 

The data which indicate that the Etruscans came from Asia Minor have 
been examined often. It is not necessary to discuss them again here. All 
reliable data indicate that the original home of the Etruscans was north¬ 
western Asia Minor. Suffice it to refer to the Schachermeyr’s work (1929): 
after a detailed investigation of all the historical, archaeological, and linguistic 
facts Schachermeyr suggested that the original home of the Etruscans must 
be sought in the territory including Troas, Mysia, and northern Lydia, i. e., 
in the northwestern part of Asia Minor, 36 but he was not able to determine 
this territory more precisely. However, there are facts of which Schacher¬ 
meyr was not aware, and they give the clue to the solution of the problem 
of the origin of the Etruscans. 

From Virgil’s Aeneid and Livy’s Histories everybody knows the legend 
of the migration of the Trojans to Latium and of their founding of the 
Roman state. The Romans considered themselves the descendants of the 
Trojans. From the data given by Virgil and Livy one can draw the follow¬ 
ing conclusions: after the fall of Troy the Trojans, led by Aeneas, left 
Troy, travelled through Macedonia, Crete, and Sicily, and settled in Latium; 
after fighting against the local tribes they founded “the new Troy” there. 

The Trojan legend was not a poetic invention of Virgil. The Roman 
poet had taken it “ready-made" from his predeccessors and then embellished 
it with some poetic details. The same legend was recorded much earlier by 
Greek authors. 

The earliest information about the migration of the Trojans into Italy 
is found in the writings of the Sicilian poet Stesichoros (7th-6th century 
B. C.). Stesichoros’ work is not preserved but in the so-called tabula Iliaca, 
which is based on Stesichoros’ poem “Iliupersis", the following words are 
written under a picture: “Aeneas with his people starts for Hesperia (Italy)”. 
The same fact is found in the writings of Hellanicus of Lesbos (5th cen¬ 
tury B. C.), Timaios of Tauromenion (4th-3rd century B. C.), and Callias of 
Syracuse (3rd century B. C.). Hellanicus calls Rome the new Troy and de¬ 
scribes the Romans as descendants of the Trojans. According to information 
from the historian Timaios, Aeneas first founded Lavinium and then Rome. 
The first Latin author to mention the migration of Aeneas and the Trojans 
to Latium was Naevius (3rd century B. C.). 

Leaving details aside, the nucleus of this legend is the following: Trojan 
settlers arrived in central Italy by sea and founded a colony. Of the popu¬ 
lations which inhabited central and northern Italy at that time, the Etrus¬ 
cans were the only people who could be related to Troy. The Etruscans 
were excellent sailors. Rome was under their rule and the name Roma was 
probably of Etruscan origin, 36 which could be adduced as proof that the 
city was founded by Etruscans. All this information taken together encour¬ 
ages us to search for connexions between the Trojans and the Etruscans. 

This information is confirmed by linguistic data. In the Iliad and the 
Odyssey the Trojans and Troy are called Tgme? (sing. Took) and Toohi. 

as Cf. Schachermeyr 1929: 284, 289. Cf. also Falkner 1948 : 91-93, 108-109. 

:i6 See, for instance, Ducati 1938: 7-8. 
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Since -cot- was reduced to -01-, the name Tgolrj was derived from the older 
form TqcoIu which is recorded in Etymologicum Magnum.-, Tgoh] comes from 
Tpcoia, literally ‘the country of the Tgweg’ : it is a derivation of Tgweg, as 
for instance ’Agxadla from ’Agxadeg, ( Pgvyla from <Pgvyeg, etc. In Hittite doc¬ 
uments Forrer discovered the name of Troy in the name of a town in 
northwestern Asia Minor written ta-ru-i-sa ( K.UB XXIII, II, 19= 12, II, 13) 
which can be read as Tmysa. But a phonetic difficulty reduced the value 
of this quite probable hypothesis: the presence ol s in the Hittite name 
Tmysa could not be explained if it were to be identified with Tgoia. 

Other scholars considered this name to be equivalent to the name 
twrws” in Egyptian texts from the 13th century B. C., which was identified 
with the name of the Etruscans. 37 

The Iliad and the Odyssey, which on the whole reflect the time of the 
end of the Mycenaean civilization, are undoubtedly the most important 
sources for the history of the Aegean region at that period. They have pre¬ 
served the recollections of historical events. The Iliad relates the rivalry 
between two great powers, Mycenae and Troy, for supremacy in the Aegean 
basin: these were two powerful rival blocks, one of them led by the Achaeans 
and Danaans and the other by the Trojans and Dardanians. 

It is a fact that during the 3rd and the 2nd millennium Troy played 
the same role in the northern part of the Aegean basin as Byzantium played 
during the Christian period. After the fall of Cretan supremacy Mycenae 
took over the rule in the southern part of the Aegean region. 

Egyptian documents from the 13th and 12th centuries B. C. mention 
the names ’q’jw’s ‘Achaeans’, d”n’w ‘Danaans’, drdnj ‘Dardanians’, twrws’, 
which is usually identified with the name of the Etruscans. 38 The names 
Ahhiyawa 'Achaea' and Tmysa or Tm(y)s(i)ya ‘Troy’ are mentioned in 
Hittite documents. 

It is odd that in the Egyptian texts from the 13th and the 12th cen¬ 
turies B. C., i. e., at the end of the Mycenaean period, one comes across 
the names of the Achaeans, the Danaans, the Dardanians, and twrws’ (usu¬ 
ally interpreted as ‘Etruscans’), but one does not find any mention of the 
name of the Trojans, though their less known allies, the Dardanians, are 
mentioned. Moreover, the Etruscans ( TvqotivoI) are not mentioned even 
once in the Iliad and the Odyssey where so many names of different 
tribes and peoples are given. The absence of the name Tvgor\vol in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey is particularly odd since, according to information 
from the ancient authors, the Etruscans played an important role in the 
Aegean region at almost the same period as that which is reflected in Ho¬ 
mer's epos. 89 

Actually this is only a seeming contradiction since the name twrws’ 
in the Egyptian texts is the name of the Trojans, who called themselves 
* Tros-es : the names Tgweg and Tgoia come from the older forms * Troses 
and *Trdsyd. The Greek names Tgweg and Tgoia are later forms of the 
original names; they show a phonematic development which is regular for 
the historical phonology of Greek. 

3" See Bilabel 1927: 280. 

S8 See Waimvright 1959. 

39 See the passages on the Etruscans from the ancient authors as collected by Buon- 
amici 1939. 
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The explanation of the Greek name Tgmeg as derived from the older 
form * Troses, which is beyond any doubt from the point of view of the 
history of the Greek language, was suggested by me and somewhat later, 
but independent of me, by Bonfante. It is of exceptional importance for the 
history of the Mediterranean peoples. The simple assumption that the Ho¬ 
meric names Tgcbeg and Tgolt) (from Tgcoia) are derived from the original 
forms * Troses and *Trosyd because of the disappearance of the intervo¬ 
calic s in Greek can solve several important problems in the history of the 
Aegean region. The disappearance of the intervocalic s took place in Greek 
before the 15th century B. C. Consequently, the Greeks had borrowed the 
name of their neighbors and of their country, * Troses and *Trosyd, during 
the first half of the 2nd millennium B. C. Later these names were correctly 
changed to Tgd>eg and Tgcoia > Horn. Tgolr). 

Thus the historical panorama painted in the Iliad is completely con¬ 
firmed by the Egyptian chronicles. The principle peoples in the Homeric 
epos — Achaeans and Danaans, Trojans and Dardanians — were known to 
the Egyptians as well. The name twrws’ in the Egyptian texts, which can 
be read as ( Trusa or) Truse, very adequately reflects the original name 
*Tros-es, since Egyptian orthography, having no signs for the vowels, has 
marked the foreign g (long closed o) with a iso. 

This is confirmed by the name ta-ru-i-sa = Truysa in Hittite docu¬ 
ments. Truysa instead of Trusya represents the original name of the re¬ 
gion T rosy a. Since Hittite orthography did not have a sign for o, the o 
(long closed o coming close to an a) was marked by an n. Since sy was 
alien to Hittite, the foreign name was adapted to the model of Hittite place 
names with the ending -(i)s(s)a, as for instance in Karkisa, Adhulissa, 
Hakpissa, Yahrissa, Pisa, etc. However, in Hittite documents the form 
tar-u-i-is-si-ya-as (KUB XIII, 35, III, 39), i. e., Tru(y)s(i)ya, also appears. 

Therefore, the names Tgcbeg and Tgcoia > Tgola are derived from the 
older forms * Troses and * Trosy a and are identical with the Egyptian name 
Trus(e) and the Hittite name Truysa, Tru(i)s(i)ya = Trusya. This interpret¬ 
ation of the name of the Trojans makes it possible to solve one of the 
most controversial problems in the history of the ancient Mediterranean 
peoples, namely the problem of the origin of the Etruscans. 

The name L. Etruria is derived from the older form *Etrusia, as can 
be seen from the name Etrus-ci where the original s is preserved. It is 
known that according to the phonematic laws of Latin the intervocalic s 
shifted into r. Initial e- in E-irus-ci and E-truria does not belong to the 
root of the word but is a prothetic vowel before the initial consonant 
cluster tr: this is evident from the fact that the initial e is lacking in L. 
Tu(r)sci, another name for the Etruscans. Furthermore, the vowel 6 shifted 
into u in Etruscan, as is recorded in Greek names borrowed in Etruscan, 
for instance, Etr. Atunis — Gr. "Adcovig, Etr. Apluti = Cir. ’AnoUcor, cf. also 
Etr. tur- ‘to give’ = Gr. Scboov ‘gift’. The suffix -ci in the name E-trus-ci is 
of secondary origin, cf. Etruria where this suffix is not present; -ci is an 
Italic suffix found in proper names like Falis-ci together with Faler-ii from 
*Falis-ioi, Aurun-ci (s > r) -- Gr. Avooveg, 0(p)s-ci = Gr. ’Omxol, Vols-ci, 
Herni-ci, Umbr. Iapusco = L. Iapydes, Umbr. Nahar(t)co = L. Nahartes, etc. 

Therefore the names L. E-trus-ci, E-trur-ia originated from the older 
forms * Trbs-es, *Trds-yd and are identical with the names Tgcbeg, Tgcoia > 
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Tgoia, which are derived from the same original forms. The phonematic 
differences between the Greek names Tows, Tgcbes, Tomia > Tgoia and the 
Latin E-trus-ci, E-trur-ia are the same as the differences between the Greek 
names Aiyvg, Aiyveg and their Latin correspondences Ligus, Ligures, Ligus- 
cus, Liguria. Thus on the basis of the genetic indentity of the names one 
can say that the Etruscans were descendants of the Trojans, i. e., that 
they were Trojan settlers in Italy. This is certainly a glorious and worthy 
origin for this remarkable people. 

In the light of this conclusion the well-known legend of the migration 
of Aeneas and the Trojans to western Italy finds its historical explanation. 
There is a historical fact of major importance in this legend, namely the 
recollection by the Etruscans of their migration from Troy to Italy. Some 
scholars had detected a grain of historical truth in this legend as, for in¬ 
stance, the historian Weber (1925: 41-42), the archaeologists Karo (1925: 
213-214) and Bosch-Gimpera (1929: 39), and the etruscologist Olzscha 
(1936: 98). Their assumption is now confirmed by the genetic identity of 
the names Tg&eg = E-trus-ci and Tooia — E-trur-ia. 

In this way two new facts have been established which are of excep¬ 
tional importance for solving the problem of the origin of the Etruscans: 
the genetic identity of the names and the Trojan legend. 

When I suggested this interpretation of the Trojan legend for the first 
time (1936), the objection was made that the legend could not be of Etruscan 
origin because the Etruscans did not know about it. Indeed, at that time 
only two late Etruscan mirrors with the image of Aeneas were available 
and they could be interpreted as being the result of Roman influence. In 
the meantime archaeological findings of exceptional importance confirmed 
my thesis. During the excavations which were made 40 years ago in Veii, 
a large number of statuettes were found which represent Aeneas fleeing 
with his father from Troy. The statuettes date from the end of the 6th or 
from the first half of the 5th century B. C. 

This finding created great interest. The eminent French archaeologist 
Picard (1944: 154-155) wrote at the time: “C’est un document historique 
capital". He continued: “Ce qui est fort important, c’est que le petit groupe 
etrusque n’a pas ete decouvert... isolement... on en a deja toute une serie 
d’exemplaires”. And he concluded: “il est sur que les decouvertes de Veii 
vont poser le probleme, desormais, sous des perspectives fort nouvelles. 
L’Etrurie archaique connaissait la legende; elle l’utilisait aux portes de 
Rome, en confonnite avec la tradition plastique et litteraire grecque. N’aurait- 
on point apporte ce mythe en terre tyrrhenienne, deja d’Asie Mineure, et 
avant le VI e siecle? Les contacts etablis de si prfes entre Veii et Rome au 
temps ou Vulca decorait le Capitole n’expliqueraient-ils pas l’emprunt latin ?’ 40 

Not long ago the Etruscan origin of the Trojan legend was brilliantly 
confirmed by an Etruscan inscription. 

The French Etruscologist Heurgon (1969) recently published an Etrus¬ 
can inscription which was written five times on three columns (milestones), 
probably from the wall of an Etruscan temple. These columns were found 
in northern Tunisia to the south of Carthage: they are from the 3rd-lst 
centuries B. C. Heurgon has correctly assumed that the name of the Dar- 


« Cf. also Fuhrmann 1940 : 403-404 ; 1941 : 422-423 ; Alfoeldi 1957 : 18-19. 
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danians can be found in this text, as well as the case form iins, which 
he connected with the name of the supreme deity of the Etruscans, Tin. 

The inscription, which is repeated five times without spaces between 
the words ( scriptio continua), is as follows: 

tnvna tazv tas tvl tartanivm tins 0 

On the basis of Hittite this Etruscan text can be translated just as the 
late Latin texts are translated with the help of classical Latin. This is actu¬ 
ally a late Hittite text which would read as follows in classical Hittite: 

Munna dassu dantus tmiwala " Dardanius-ma *tinus. 1000. 

Latin translation: 

Vela (= tege, obtege, conde) solide sumptos (= apportatos) procul (= pe- 
regre) Dardanios autem (= de) deos. M (=mille, scil. passus). 

The English translation is: 

•Defend (= hide, keep) well the Dardanian deities taken (= brought) 
from afar. 1000 (feet).’ 


Commentary 

These are border columns (milestones) from the wall of an Etruscan temple situated 
1000 feet from each other. This was probably a settlement of refugees from Etruria from 
the time of the Roman-Etruscan wars or during the civil wars in the 3rd-lst centuries B. C. 
mvtia — Hitt, munna 2nd pers. sing, imperative from munn- ‘to cover, to hide’. 
tazv — Hitt, dassu n. from dassu-s ‘strong, healthy, solid; heavy; important’. 
taS (through syncope, assimilation, and disappearance of the nasal before an s) — Hitt. 
dantus acc. pi. from dant- part, from daa- ‘to take’. On the syncope cf. for instance Oscan 
hurz <= L. hortus, Umbrian emps = L. emptus. 

tvl (through contraction uwa > u and apocope) = Hitt, tuuwala n. from tuuwala- 
‘remote’. 

fartaniv-m ‘Dardanios autem (=*» <5<?)’; acc. pi. from Tartani- and the postpositive 
(enclitic) conjunction Etr. -m = Hitt, -ma ‘8s, autem’. 

tins (through syncope) = Hitt. *tinus acc.pl. from Hier. Luw. tin(a)- ‘god’. On syncope 
cf. Oscan humuns = L. homines. 

0 = L. M ‘mille passsus’, cf. Heurgon 1969: 545. 

According to the Iliad, the Trojan people consisted of two tribes (a 
tribal alliance): the Trojans with Hector as their leader and the Dardanians 
with Aeneas as leader, cf. the formula which is often met in the Iliad: 
Tqcoes Hat Adgdavoi or Tomes xai Aagdavlcoves. In the inscription above the 
Etruscans call their deities “Dardanian gods”. Consequently the Etruscans 
had a good recollection of their Trojan-Dardanian origin. 

Thus the legend of the migration of the Trojans to western Italy is of 
Etruscan origin: this is the recollection by the Etruscans themselves of 
their migration from Troy to Etruria, the new Troy. 

At one time the Etruscans ruled over a large region which included 
Latium and Rome. After the assimilation of the Etruscan people by the 
Romans — the Romanization of the Etruscans began during the 4th cen¬ 
tury B. C. — the Romans adopted the Etruscan legend. Thus Caesar and 
Maecenas, whose families were of Etruscan origin, were correct in insisting 
that they were Romans of Trojan origin. The legend of the origin of the 
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Etruscans, the Trojan legend, was preserved by the Romanized Etruscans 
and passed down to the Romans together with the symbols of royal power 
(fasces, toga praetexta, sella curalis, etc.). 41 It is well known that the 
Etruscans had a great influence on the Romans and on their language. 

This explanation makes it possible to solve yet another problem in 
ancient history. All the historical, archaeological, and linguistic data indicate 
the Aegean origin of the Etruscans and their important role in the Aegean 
region. This fact, however, is in seeming controversy with the Homeric epos 
since the Greek name of the Etruscans, i. e., TvQor\voi , is completely lacking 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The complete absence of the name of a 
people which had played an important role in the Aegean basin at that 
time and which had a connection with the events depicted in the Homeric 
epos seems very odd. This unclarified fact led certain scholars, such as the 
historians E. Meyer (in his older works; 1892: 23, 27) and Beloch (1956: 
50-51), to refute the hypothesis of the Aegean origin of the Etruscans. 
What was then a difficulty has now become an argument in favor of the 
identification of the Etruscans with the Trojans. Actually the Etruscans are 
very well represented in the Homeric epos but they are referred to by 
their original name, i. e., Tqwes from *Trdses, while TvQotjvot is a later 
form of the same name which did not exist when the epos was composed. 

Together with the name E-trus-ci there is also Gr. TvQatyvol, Umbr. 
turscum, tuscom, L. Tusci, which derives from the older form *Tursci since 
in Latin the r before an s and a consonant disappeared. This name prob¬ 
ably is recorded in an Etruscan inscription in the form turz(a) (inscription 
from Capua, probably from the 5th century B. C.). 42 There is only one pos¬ 
sible way of explaining the variety of forms of the name of the Etruscans. 
The names L. Etrusci and Etruria, both with a prothetic vowel and a long 
u, cannot be explained as derivatives of Tvqo^vol or Tu(r)sci. If the initial 
cluster tr was alien to Etruscan the form *trus- cannot be interpreted as 
being a methathesis of turs-: in such case the long u in Etruria also re¬ 
mains unexplained. 

The Italic form Tu(r)s-ci cannot be explained as a borrowing from Gr. 
TvQorivoi. Since the suffix -ano-, which has the same function, is typical of 
the Italic languages (Latin, Umbrian), it would be hard to explain the reason 
for its substitution. Furthermore, the supposition that the Romans and the 
Umbrians, who at least since the beginning of the 1st millennium B. C. had 
lived in the neighborhood of the Etruscans and had for a long time been 
under their rule, borrowed the name for the Etruscans not from the Etruscans 
themselves but from the Greeks, is quite improbable. 

The name Tvqoijvoi, Dor. TvQoavol is found in Greek texts from the 
end of the 6th century B. C. at the earliest. 43 This is the same name but 
slightly modified and borrowed from a late dialect during the 6th or 7th 
century B. C. It is known that the islands of Lemnos and Imbros were in¬ 
habited by Tyrsenians-Etruscans for a long time. This was probably the 
Lemnian dialect or some other dialect from the last remnants of the Trojan- 
Etruscan language in the Aegean region. The people speaking this dialect 
were called *Tursyan- with methathesis from *Trusyan-<, *Trusydn- ‘Tro- 


44 See Homo 1938: 23. 

4 - See Vetter 1937: 54. 

43 Tvoaijvol in Hesiodus (Th. 1016) is an interpolation. 
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jans’, i. e., inhabitants of * Trusya <* Trosya ‘ Tgota ' or *Turs(es) with 
metathesis from *Trus(es) <.*Truses <_* Troses "Todies'. The Greek name 
Tvgorjvot is correctly derived from the form * Trusyan-, while in the Italic 
Ta(r)s-ci we find the form *Trus(es). 

Obviously, after the fall of the Trojan state, Tgota — i. e., the country 
of the Tqcobs — was reduced to a small territory consisting of southern 
Troas, part of western Mysia, northern Lydia and several neighboring islands 
such as Lemnos and Imbros. Thus the story in Herodotus, who relied on 
a historical fact, is explained. The name of the royal son Tvoor/vos, who led 
the Tyrsenians-Etruscans to Italy, is simply the ethnicon ‘Trojan’. The re¬ 
collection of this migration was preserved in the Lydian legend because 
part of late Lydia was once in the territory of the Trojan state (or was at 
least under Trojan rule) and because at the time of Herodotus the Trojans 
were already assimilated: Troas and northwestern Asia Minor in general 
were partly Hellenized and partly occupied by Phrygians and Mysians. 
Furthermore, in Herodotus’ time the recollection of the link between Tyrse- 
nians and Trojans had faded. 

Thus, towards the end of the 13th-12th century B. C., i. e., towards 
the end of the Mycenaean period, the Trojans were called * Troses "Todies ', 
their country was called * Trosya, literally ‘the country of the * Troses, 
Tgota' and the inhabitants of this country were called * Trosya-n- ‘inhabit¬ 
ants of * Trosya, Trojans’. The more ancient name was preserved in Egyptian 
documents from the 13th century B. C. in the form twrws’ = Trus(e) from 
*Trds-es "Todies' and in Hittite documents in the form Truysa and Tru(y)- 
s(i)ya from * Trosya. 

The names * Troses and * Trosya were known to the Greeks before the 
15th century B. C. Towards the 1st half of the 2nd millennium B.C. there was a 
phonematic shift in Greek: intervocalic s disappeared and -sy- shifted into 
-yy-. This is why these two names appear in Greek (Homeric) in the 
forms Tgibes and Tgotr). 

Between the 11th and the 6th centuries B. C., due to the establishment 
of Trojan colonies, two Trojan dialects could be distinguished. The initial 
consonant cluster tr was discarded in each of these dialects in a different 
way. In the western dialect (Etruscan) a prothetic vowel appeared before tr, 
while in the eastern dialect (Lemnian or Tyrsenian-Tuscan) the initial cluster 
tr was transformed through metathesis. In both dialects the closed vowel 6 
shifted into u. Thus in Latin the name E-trus-ci appeared with the Italic 
suffix -ko- which was borrowed from the form E-trus- < * Tros-es ‘Todies' 
of the western Trojan dialect (Etruscan) and E-truria from * Trosya "Tgota'. 
Furthermore, Latin and Umbrian borrowed the name Tu(r)s-ci with an Italic 
suffix -ko- from the form in the eastern Trojan dialect (Lemnian or Tyrse- 
nian) Tars- with metathesis from * Trus- < * Trus-es < * Troses ‘ Todies'. 

In Greek one finds the name Dor. Tvgoavot, Ion. Tvgorjvot, Att. Tvggrjvot 
which is derived from the form of the eastern dialect (Lemnian, Tyrsenian) 
*Tursydn - with metathesis from * Trusyan- <* Trusyan- <* Trosya-n- ‘in¬ 
habitants of Troy, Trojans’. 

Thus the two Italic names of the same people, E-trus-ci and Tu(r)s-ci, 
reflect the two principal layers of Trojan settlers in Italy: the Etruscans — 
the first settlers, and the Tuscans — late settlers belonging to the same 
people. 
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The specific forms of the Etruscan social system were determined by 
their origin from Asia Minor. The existence of fortified towns indicates 
the presence of a state and a class society. During the Mycenaean period 
a slave-owners’ society probably existed in Troy, almost of the same type 
as that in the Mycenaean or Hittite culture: during the 2nd millennium B. C. 
Troy was one of the most powerful city-states in the Aegean region, witness 
the archaeological excavations as well as the descriptions in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

On the basis of archaeological and historical data it can be assumed 
that during the 2nd millennium B. C. Trojans settled in some regions of 
northern Greece and southern Thrace and that Troy spread its supremacy 
over the northern part of the Aegean region. Furthermore Thucydides (VI 2,3) 
says that after the fall of Troy, some Trojans (i. e., Trojan settlers) migrated 
to western Sicily where they founded the towns of Eryx and Egesta. Since 
during the 6th century B. C. western Sicily fell under the rule of Carthage, 
it can be assumed that the Trojan settlers gradually were assimilated but 
that part of the Trojan population was probably forced to emigrate (see 
section 10.2.8). 

If Trojan settlers could settle in western Sicily it is not difficult to 
assume that they also settled in Etruria and the nearby island of Elba, as 
they would have been attracted by a land which was rich in ores: copper 
and iron. Sicily and the Carthaginians are also mentioned in the Trojan 
legend in connexion with the migration of the Trojans from Troy to Italy. 
It can be surmised that at the beginning a Trojan colony was founded in 
Sicily and from there Etruria was colonized (see section 10.2.8). 

The colonization of Etruria by the Trojans-Etruscans took place approx¬ 
imately in the same way as the Greek colonization. It was not a question 
of the migration of the entire Trojan people but of isolated groups of 
Trojan immigrants who at the beginning settled in some parts of the coast 
of Etruria — Tarquinia, Caere, etc., and most probably also in Umbria. 
At that time Etruria was inhabited by Umbrians, and Latium as well as 
part of southern Etruria was inhabited by Faliscans and Latins. Gradually 
the Trojans-Etruscans spread their rule over the indigenous population, 
which became partly Etruscanized. However, the local population influenced 
the newcomers as well. 

Thus the Trojans are no longer only a legend: they have taken their 
proper place in the history of the ancient world. 


7.5. The Language of the Lemnos Stele 

According to information given by the ancient authors the island of 
Lemnos was inhabited by Tyrsenians (Etruscans) or Pelasgians before the 
Greeks came. 

The language of the two inscriptions on a tomb stele from the 6th or 
7th century B. C., which was found on the island of Lemnos, is considered 
to be closely related to Etruscan. These are two dialects of the same 
language. This inscription is examined in detail in my article “Spathethi- 
tisch == Altetruskisch ’ (1963c). Only the most essential points will be given 
here. 
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The span of time between the last Hittite texts (the end of the 13th 
century B. C.) and the Lemnian inscription is about five centuries. Like the 
late Latin inscriptions which are translated by means of classical Latin, this 
inscription—and the Etruscan (= late West Hittite) inscriptions in gene¬ 
ral — can be interpreted with the help of Hittite. 

On the stele which was found in the eastern part of the island of 
Lemnos a warrior is portrayed with a shield, a leather helmet, and a spear. 
The main indications for the interpretation are a grave monument, a warrior 
with a spear, and the place names morina(i)- — Mvotva, a town on the western 
coast of the island, (poke — (Pd»ct] or (Pcoxaua, a town on the western coast 
of Asia Minor to the southeast of Lemnos. 

The inscription begins with wanalasial, in which the majority of schol¬ 
ars see the name of the deceased: probably Waned Asial, cf. the Etruscan 
personal names Venal-, Venel, and from Asia Minor OvavaXig, BavaXig , Etr. 
Asi, Asi(al). The ending of the name -al is the same as in the Etruscan 
names ArnP(i)-al, LarP(i)-al ; similar formations exist in Lydian and in 
general in Hittite-Luwian. 

The name Morinail, a derivative (ethnicon) of Morinai- (ar-stem) = Gr. 
Mvqivu, a town on the western coast of the island of Lemnos, is similar in 
its formation. 

Poke dat.-loc. sing, (i- or ai-stem) = Gr. or (Pcoxaia, a town on 

the western coast of Asia Minor at about 170 km southeast of Lemnos. 

<Poki-asiale nom. (-acc.) pi., an ethnicon from (Poke : the possessive 
suffixes -asi- and -al- have exact correspondences in all the Hittite-Luwian 
languages; -e = Hitt, -es, an ending for the nom. (and acc.) plural. 

The identity of the following words of the Lemnian text with the 
corresponding Hittite words is obvious: 

aker = Hitt, akir (with an i instead of e) 3rd pers. pi. pret. from ak(k)- ‘mori, occidi, 
to perish’. 

Sivai = Hitt, suwaait ‘trudebat, trusit’ 3rd pers. sing. pret. from suw- ‘to push, to 
rebuff’. 

avii = Hitt, awiti-s ieo (?)'. 

marak — Hitt. maar(iy)az or maar(ay)az abl. instr. from maari-s ‘spear’; mar asm = 
Hitt. maar(iy)az-ma with ma = Etr. -(ujm ‘nutem, Si’. 

mav = Hitt, maau imperat. 3rd pers. sing, from maa- ‘to grow, to succeed, to change’, 
cf. maa imperat. 2nd pers. sing, ‘salve’. 

holaiek, holaieki = Hitt. *hullaa(i)es-sis 3rd pers. sing. pret. from hull- ‘to fight’ 
and -si- ‘is, ea, id’ = Lyd. -s -(§) enclitical pronoun. 

siasi = Hitt, siyati 3rd pers. sing. pret. med. front siya- ‘se ostendere’ or sia-si = 
Hitt. *siyat-sis (?). 

arui = Hitt, araais ‘eminuit, eminebat’ 3rd pers. sing. pret. from ar- ‘to raise, to 
elevate’. 

The Hittite (and Latin) translation of texts A and B of the Lemnos inscription is as 
follows : 


Text A 

Aa 1 vanalasial: seronai; morinail 
2 aker: tavar&io 
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Ab 1 sivai 

2 evis&o: seronaiO 

3 sialxveis: avis 

4 maraS: mav 

Ac holaies na<po& siasi : 


Hittite translation 

Aa 1—2 *Wanal(as) *Asial(las) saaru(n) naais, *Murinailles 
akir, t-as *warsiu. 

Ab 1—2 Suwaait, *e-uiskit-us (?), saaru(n) naist. 

3 Sialas(?) hwis(?) awitis. 

4 *Maaraz maau. 

Ac Hulla(i)es-sis (?) n-apeeti (?) siyati-sis(?) 

Latin translation 

Aa 1—2 Vanal Asial (= Asius) in praedam duxit, Myrinaei mortui (= occisi) sunt, 
et is acquiescito (= contentus esto). 

Ab 1—2 Trudebat, is (?) persequebatur (?) eos, in praedam ducebat. 

3 Se ostendens(?) vixit(?) (sicut) leo. 

4 Hasta crescito (= salveto) ! 

Oppugnabat is et in eo (?) sc ostendebat is(?). 

Text B 

B 1 holaiesi : cpokiasiale: seronaiO: evis^o: toverona 

2 ram : haralio : Sivai : epteSio : arai : tis: (poke 

3 sivai : avis : sialxvis : mar asm : avis : aomai[ta ?] 

Hittite translation 

B 1 :|i Hulla(i)es-sis i: Pukiassialles, saaru(n) naist, e-uiskit-us (?) tuuwa aruna. 

2 Aruma haranas-iwar suwaait. Ept ishiul (?): araais etez *Puki. 

3 Suwaait awiiis, sialas(?) hwis(?), *maaraz-ma awitis uwaifttat], 

Latin translation 

B 1 Oppugnabat is Phocaeos, in praedam ducebat, is (?) persequebatur (?) eos 
procul in mari. 

2 Admodum (?) aquilac instar trudebat. Fecit pactum (?): eminuit eo 
Phocaeae. 

3 Trudebat (sicut) ieo, se oslendens(?) vixit(?), hasta autem leo videbatur. 

Commentary 

seronai, seronaiO = Hitt, saaru(n) naais and naist ‘in praedam (acc. directionis) 
duxit (ducebat)’: o = u; Hitt, saaru- c. n. ‘praeda’; naais = naist 3rd pers. sing. pret. 
from ney- ‘to lead, direct’. 

morinail, see above: -e disappeared before the vowel of the following word (syncope); 
or see Georgiev 1974. 
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tavarsio = Hitt, t-as *warsiu: t-as ‘et is’ and imperat. 3rd pers. sing, from war- 
siya- ‘to put up with, to calm down, to be contented’. 

evisDo — ? Hitt. *e-uiskit-us : -i- (or -a) ‘is’ (?); *uiskit 3rd pers. sing, from uisk- 
iterat, from uiya- ‘to send, to drive away’; -us acc. pi. from -as ‘is, ea\ 

sial xveis, sial xvis— Hitt. *siyala- nomen agentis(?) from siya- “sich zeigen“ and 
hwes-, hwis- ‘leben, am Leben bleiben'(?). 

naq>o& — ? Hitt, n-apeeti : nu ‘nunc, et' and apeeti dat.-loc. from apaa-s ‘is, ea’, 
apaat ‘id’. 

toverona — Hitt, tuwaa ‘procul’ and aruna dat.-loc. from arana-s ‘sea’. 

(a?)rom = Hitt. arum(m)a ‘excessively, much'. 

haralio = Hitt, haranas iwar : gen. sing, from hara(n)- ‘eagle’ and iwar ‘instar, 
(sic)ut’ a postposition with gen.; Lemnos io (i. e., iu) = Hitt, iwar with (u)wa > u and 
disappearance of final r as in Hittitc. Instead of haralio one probably has to read haranio 
(or with dissimilation). Such comparisons with an eagle or with a lion are found in Hittite 
texts, see Meriggi 1962a; Otten 1964: 119-120. 

eptesio (syntagm) == Hitt, ept(a) 3rd pers. sing. pret. from eep(p)-, ap(p)- ‘to take, 
to grasp’ and ? ishiul n. ‘commitment, order, treaty’. 

tis = Hitt, etez ‘eo’ abl. from eta- ‘iste, is’ or ta- ‘is, ea'. 

aomai[ta ?] — Hitt, uwaittat 3rd pers. sing. pret. med. from au(s)- ‘to see; to read ; 
ined. to show oneself, to appear'; the shift auju and w'm appears in the conjugation of 
the Hittite verb : pres. sing, active 1st pers. uhhi, 2nd pers. autti, 3rd pers. auszi, pi. 1st 
pers. aummeni or umeni, 3rd pers. uwanzi, etc. 


7.6. Hattie, Hurrian , and Urartean 

Hittite was not the real name of the people who wrote the majority of 
the cuneiform texts from Bogaskoy: it is actually the name of the pre-Hit- 
tite people of non-IE origin (substratum) whom we call the Haitians. But 
after the assimilation of the Hattians this name was used for Hittites and 
thus we can use the name Hittite for the IE people and language. The 
situation is the same with the name Bulgarian(s), which now refers to a 
Slavic people (and language) but which once meant a Turkic people (and a 
Turkic language), the latter being assimilated by the Slavic population. Today 
the name Hittite is accepted by the majority of specialists for the people 
and the language of the cuneiform texts from Bogaskoy. The Hittite them¬ 
selves called their language Nesian: noasili, nisili or nesumnili, the latter 
being a derivative of nesumna-, an ethnicon of the name of the town of 
Nesa, one of their ancient settlements in Asia Minor. 44 

The old non-IE language of the Near East have recently been examined 
in detail by Djakonov in his book “The Languages of the Ancient Near 
East'' (1967) and in the collective work Altkleinasiatische Sprachen (1969): 
Friedrich (Hurrian and Urartean), Reiner (Pflamite), and Kammenhuber (Hattie). 

Hattie has elements in common with the Abkhasian-Circassian and the 
Cartwelian languages. 46 The typical feature of Hattie — the use of prefixes 
to express flexion 46 — is found in these languages and the Hattie word 

44 On the name Nesian see Sommer 1947: 12-13; Kammenhuber 1969b: 120-121. 

45 Cf. D’jakonov 1954: 47; 1957: 88; Dunaevskaja 1960: 73-76; Deeters 1963: 76. 

46 Cr. tas-te-ta-nuw-a ‘let him not come’; tas ‘not’, te opt., ta prefix, nuw root. See 
Dunaevskaja 1959: 20-21; 1961. On Hattie see also Kammenhuber 1959b; 1969b. 
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wa-shap/w ‘gods’ (Laroche) from sfiaf ‘god’ is related to the Adigeian (Cir¬ 
cassian ) word washo ‘god’ which, according to Deeters, is a compound 
word with the meaning ‘grey (blue) sky’. 47 Below are some examples of 
Hattie vocabulary: 


Names of familial relations 

mamma- ‘mother’; ziwata (zawatu) ‘wife’; inu (binu ?) ‘son, child’, le-binu pi., le-u- 
binu ‘your children’, le-i-bina ‘his children’; zintu ‘grandchild’. 


Nouns 

antu- ‘man, person’; estan ‘day’, Estan ‘sun, god of the sun’; kap ‘sky’; katte ‘king’, 
kattah ‘queen’; pi(r) ‘stone’; pari- ‘master’; ura ‘spring’; wel ‘house’, le-wel, le-wael 
pi., be-wil ‘at home’; wur ‘man, person’; zar ‘ram’; zariun ‘man, person’; zihar ‘tree’; 
ziya-p(a) ‘on (in) the mountain’. 


Verbs 

binnd ‘(you) walk’; iya- ‘to give’; niwas ‘to sit’; nuwa ‘to walk’; put ‘to be’; wah- 
kun ‘he put it’; wait ‘to eat’. 


sah ‘bad’; huu- ‘big’. 


Adjectives 


Pronouns 

ushds ‘we ourselves’; ud- ‘you(?)’; udhuru ‘you(?)’; an(n)- ‘this’; ima ‘this’. 

Numerals 


apa ‘five’. 


Conjunctions, prepositions, particles 

pala ( bala, wala) ‘and’; be- ‘in’ ; uk ‘like’. 

Hurrian (Mitannian) was spoken in the region which was called Su- 
bartu by the Assyrians and was situated to the north of Akkad. There are 
no data about the Hurrians being part of the autochthonous population of 
Asia Minor. There is no Hurrian toponymy (and in general no onomastics), 
at least not before the 2nd millennium B.C., to the west of the most eastern 
parts of Asia Minor. 48 Most probably the Hurrians penetrated into the east¬ 
ern part of Asia Minor toward the end of the 3rd millennium B. C. 4ri 


47 This word most probably is of Semitic origin, cf. At. sdhib(un) ‘master, ruler’, pi. 
shib(un). But see also Deeters 1963: 76. According to Melikisvil’i (1965), Hattie was superim¬ 
posed on a Hittite-Luwian substratum (?). 

48 Cf. D’jakonov 1954: 44; Qelb 1944; 1956: 378-379. 

48 Cf. Bittel 1950a: 61 ; D’jakonov 1954 :57 ; Gurney 1962:7. 
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A typical feature of Hurrian is the presence of numerous suffixes and 
combinations of them in the words. According to Kammenhuber (1968b: 59), 
Hurrian is an agglutinative language. 

Urartean (Chaldic, Vanian), the pre-IE language of Armenia, is related 
to Hurrian. Urartean was used in a region which was called Urartu by the 
Assyrians and whose capital, Turuspa or Tuspa, was situated in the region 
of Van. Urartean was spoken in the Lake Van area from the 9th to the 6th 
century B. C. Almost the entire archaic layer of non-IE vocabulary in Ar¬ 
menian is of Urartean origin. The Armenian phonematic system has Urartean 
features. On the whole Armenian and in part Georgian show a considerable 
Hurrian-Urartean influence. 50 

It is possible that there is a relationship between Hurrian-Urartean and 
the Dagestan languages in northeastern Caucasus. 

Below are some examples from the Hurrian vocabulary and their Urar¬ 
tean correspondences. 


Names of familial relations 

attaj ‘father’; amma ‘mother’; sena ‘brother’; ela ‘sister’; putki (wutki) ‘son’; hu- 
biti ‘youngster, son’; sala- ‘daughter’, Urartean se’la ‘daughter’; siduri- ‘girl, daughter’; 
asti ‘woman, wife’; ammati 'grandfather, old man'. 

Nouns 

alla(n)i ‘mistress, lady’; arinni- ‘spring’ ; arte ‘town’; asar ‘door’; awari ‘field’ ; 
eki ‘spring’; eni ‘god’; ese ‘sky’; ewri- (ebri-, ibri, iwri) ‘master, king’, Urartean ewri- 
‘lord’; hab(u)r- ‘land’ ; hari ‘street’; hinzuri ‘apple’; hurri ‘night’; makanni- ‘gift’; pala 
‘canal’, Urartean p ili-; paba- ‘mountain’, Urartean baba- ; sahri ‘garden’; savala ‘year’ ; 
seya- ‘water, river’; seri- ‘day’; sumu- ‘hand’; tisa- ‘heart’; tiwi- ‘word, something"; 
umini- ‘country’; wari- ‘reed arrow’. 


Verbs 

ag- ‘to lead, to direct’, Urartean agu-; ar- ‘to give’, Urartean aru -; edini- ‘he gave’, 
edialam ‘lie did not give’; has- ‘to listen’; hau - ‘to take"; gul- ‘to say, to speak’; tintsu 
‘he makes’; martin)- ‘to be, to exist’, Urartean martu -; pal- ‘to recognize’; tan- ‘to make’; 
tat- ‘to love’; an- ‘to arrive’; was- ‘to bear’. 


Adjectives 

hai- ‘small’; itk- ‘clean’; kirai- ‘long’; nirae- ‘weak’; sehala- ‘clean’; teae ‘big’, Urar¬ 
tean teae; telamae ‘big’; tnpp- ‘strong, spacious, powerful’; wahri ‘good’; zugi- ‘small’. 


Pronouns 

su-, isa-, iste- T, -tta- 'to me, (from) me', Urartean jess; we- ‘you’; -tilla ‘we’; -lla 
‘from them, to them'; etneni- ‘whoever’; adi-, anti- ‘this’; r/U-'another’; awe- someone'. 


30 Cf. D’jakonov 1954; 94; 1958; 27-28; Mescaninov 1958; Kammenhuber 1975:116 
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Numerals 


sinfip 1 ‘two’; kig ‘three’ (?); tnmni- ‘four’; sinia, sitta ‘ seven’; nisi- ‘nine’ (?); 
eman- ‘ten’. 


Conjunctions 


-an ‘and’. 

Hurrian and Urartean do not show any similarity to Hattie. The supposed 
relationships with the family of Cartwelian (Georgian) languages has not 
yet been proved. 62 Nevertheless we can consider Urartean and Hurrian to 
be related to some of the contemporary Caucasian languages. There is no¬ 
thing in these languages which indicates a relationship either with Basque or 
with Etruscan. 


7 . 7 . Sumerian, Elamite, and Kassite (Cosseian) 

Sumerian, the language of the most ancient form of writing, was the 
language of a people who lived to the south of Babylon near the Persian 
gulf. Sumerian is well known from numerous and varied texts; some Sume¬ 
rian dialects are also known. In spite of these favorable conditions, no one 
has yet succeeded in adducing sound facts in favor of a relationship between 
Sumerian and any other language. 63 

The Elamites inhabited a mountainous region between Mesopotamia 
and the Iranian plateau (now Zagros, Luristan, and Khuzistan). We know 
about Elamite (or Susian) through several written documents from three 
different periods: (1) the second half of the 3rd and the first half of the 
2nd millennium B.C., (2) from the 16th to the 7th century B. C., and (3) from 
the 6th to the 4th century B. C. 64 There are no reliable data which could 
prove a relationship between Elamite and the Caucasian languages. Elamite 
is not related to Hurrian. 65 Vorobev-Desjatovskij (1956) suggested that 
Elamite was probably related to the Dravidian languages. 66 

Kassite (or Cosseian) was spoken in a region which neighbored on 
Elam (in Zagros) and extended up to the vicinity of Diarbekir. 57 Data about 
this language are very scarce: the scanty Kassite linguistic remains do not 
suffice to make a plausible study of this isolated language possible. Some 
scholars suppose that there is a relationship between Kassite and Elamite. 
Probably the languages of the Lulubeians and the Caspians, who inhabited 
the mountains of western Iran during the 3rd-lst millennium B. C., belong 
to the same group. 68 


51 From Akkad, sina ‘two’? 

62 Cf. D’jakonov 1954: 86-87. DXaukjan (1963) supposes that there is a IE substratum 
in Urartean. 

53 Cf. Meillet and Cohen 1952: 85 ; 89; D'jakonov 1954: 47-48; 1967: 83-84. 

51 On Elamite see D’jakonov 1954: 57-58; Rainer 1969. Cf. Elamite igi ‘brother’, sak 
‘son’, pak ‘daughter*, etc. 

55 Cf I Friedrich 1969- 22 

56 See also D’jakonov 1967; 107-109; McAlpin 1975. 

57 Cf. Balkan 1954. 

58 Cf. D’jakonov 1967 : 60. 


17 Yboi a ncTOpaata tia Hanoe8pouetfcKHTe e3HUK 
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Sumerian, Elamite, and Human show no relationship with one another, 
of. Kammenhuber 1975: 116. 

A comparison of the 1st and 2nd person of the personal pronouns in 
Basque, Sumerian, and Elamite shows that any supposition of a relationship 
between these languages is improbable. 

Basque: ni T, (h)i ‘thou’, gu ‘we*, za or zuek ‘you’. 

Sumerian: ma, mae T, za, zae ‘thou’, mende(n) ‘we’, menze(n) ‘you’ 

Elamite: u T, nu ‘thou’, ttiku or elu ‘we’, nun ‘you’. 

We have already compared the Basque numerals with the Sumerian nu¬ 
merals. These comparisons show not only that the relationship between these 
languages is far from being proved, but that it actually does not exist 


7.8. Conclusion 

In the northern part of the Mediterranean one must distinguish between 
at least three different language regions which date back to the most an¬ 
cient times. 

(1) The Pyrenean languages which fall into: (a) Vasconian, i. e., Basque, 
and Aquitanian which has disappeared; Vasconian is probably related to 
Berber; (b) Iberian, the language of the ancient inscriptions from the east¬ 
ern part of the Iberian Peninsula; the relationship between Hispano-Iberian 
and Vasconian has not been proved but it is probable; it is also probable 
that Iberian was a Hamitic (Libyan-Berber) language; (c) Tartessian, whose 
position is not yet established. 59 

The most ancient population of northwestern Italy, Sardinia, and prob¬ 
ably of other Italic and Sicilian regions spoke languages which were related 
to the languages of the ancient population of the Iberian Peninsula. Libyan- 
Berber tribes had inhabited the southern part of the Iberian Peninsula since 
the most ancient times and their language had a considerable influence on 
(Iberian and) Vasconian. We can assume that Libyan-Berber tribes pene¬ 
trated into Sicily and southern Italy at a very early period. 

(2) The southern IE languages: pre-Greek (Pelasgian); Termilian = Eteo- 
cretan (Minoan); Hittite, including (Trojan-)Etruscan (and Elymian) and 
Lydian; Luwian, including Hieroglyphic Luwian and Lycian = Termilian; Pisidi- 
an; Carian; and Palaic. These are the languages of the ancient inhabitants of 
the southern part of the Balkan Peninsula (the Aegean region) and (western) 
Asia Minor. 

(3) The Caucasian languages: (a) Hattie, (b) Hurrian and Urartean. 
Hattie was the language of the ancient autochthonous population of northeast¬ 
ern Asia Minor. 

There had probably been some mutual influence between Pyrenean and 
Southern IE; the mutual influence between Southern IE and Caucasian must 
have been even stronger. But we have no reliable data which show that 
there was a time during which the Balkan Peninsula was inhabited by tribes 
speaking languages related to the Caucasian or the Pyrenean languages. 60 
No one has yet been able to indicate reliable data showing a relationship 


69 See H. Schuchardt 1906 ; Uhlenbeck 1940: 203; Untermann 1962: 301—302. 
60 Hubschmid’s (1964) thesis is untenable (see section 11.4.1). 
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between the ancient toponymy of the Balkan Peninsula and the toponymy 
of the Caucasus or of the Hispano-Iberian Peninsula. The cases of homo- 
phony, as for instance "Efigog and Ebro (Gr. ’'Jfirjg), do not prove anything. 

In the past many toponyms from the Aegean region whose IE origin 
is unquestionable were considered to be pre-IE. Unfortunately, even now 
there are linguists who still consider them to be pre-IE without having 
any sound reason for doing so. For instance : 61 

KaXvdmv, a Greek place name derived from y.aXog ‘nice, good’ and -v5d>v ‘wafer’, eft 
Skt. uddn loc. ‘water’. 

KalvSva, iater KoXvy.va, a Greek place name from xaXos and -viva ‘water’, cf. aloa- 
vdvt] ‘wave (literally water) of the sea’. 

Mvr.rpr), a derivative from pt5*jj(s) ‘mushroom’ like ’Ar&ijvri from dv&rj ‘flower’, JIsX- 
Xrjt’t] from neXXa ‘stone, rock’. i 

0evai, a town on the island of Crete, is = azsval, f. pi. of atsvos ‘narrow’ with a 
phonetic shift ot- > #-, which is typical of the Cretan dialect; etc. . 

One of the improbable assertions produced by the pan-Mediterranean theory 
is found in an article by Menghin (1948: 111-130) which was published in 
the Argentinian journal Runa. Menghin speaks of a prehistoric migration 
of the Elamites from the Near East to Greece and Sicily. As proof he men¬ 
tions the presence of the following toponyms: , EX.v,uta in Arcadia and near 
Haliacmon, ’EM/xviov, an island near Euboea (or a settlement on the island 
of Euboea), ’E/.vjuwz-u, ’Efa.utanai, the inhabitants of ’ EXv/ivla (’ EXv/ua), a 
region in Macedonia near Epirus, 26/.vjuoi, a Lycian tribe, *' Elvfioi , a Sicilian 
tribe. The comparison is based exclusively on phonetic similarity. It is not 
clear why the name EuAv/wi is included here: theantevocalic initial s regu¬ 
larly disappeared in Greek, but it must be pointed out that the name Elam had 
never had an initial s (cf. Assyr. Elamiu ) 62 and therefore SdXvjuoi cannot 
be derived from the name of the Elamites. Conversely, the Greek origin of 
the Greek toponyms ’EXv/xia, etc., is obvious: these are derivatives of elv/nog 
‘millet’. ’Elvfiia means ‘place where millet grows’. This is one of the most 
usual ways of forming toponyms, cf. Ksyxgm, Keyxgeta, Keyxgs{i)at, a settle¬ 
ment in the Peloponnesus, from w.yxpos ‘millet’, ’Ogofticu, a town in Euboea, 
from ogofiog ‘peas’, Ugaaiat, an Attic demos, from ngaoov Teak’, Baxiai , a 
town in the Epirus, from pat og ‘blueberry’, etc. 

A number of words were declared to be related and given as examples 
of a supposed Pyrenean-Caucasian relationship, but this was done without 
any scientific basis and only on the basis of homophony: these words 
do not have anything in common. A typical example of this is the following 
comparison: L. camox ‘wild goat’, Basque gama ‘wild goat’, Cauc. gamus 
‘bull’. 63 The Caucasian word is borrowed from Persian gavmes ‘bull, ox’ < 
Iran. *gaomaesa- u and the Latin word is also of IE origin. 65 

The latest attempt to prove the existence of a relationship between 
Pyrenean and Caucasian was made by Hubschmid (IS53: 103-104: 1960a; 


61 See Georgiev 1941 : 163-164; 1948. 

62 Elamtu is probably of Semitic origin, cf. Akkad, elldmu ‘on the opposite side’, 
Assyr. ellamu ‘the one opposite’. 

63 Cf., for instance, Bertoldi 1937: 147. 

61 Cf. Hubschmid 1950 : 9-10. 

65 Cf. Walde and Hofmann 1938-56, s. v. camox ; Wolff 1954. 
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1960b). A critical survey of the comparisons he makes reveals the erroneous 
basis for the Pyrenean-Caucasian hypothesis. Some examples are : 

Georg, mona ‘servant, slave’ Is compared with Cret. fivonw douXot, pvtia' So vide. (Hesych.). 
But the IE etymology of the Greek words is beyond doubt: pv comes from <5 p, a Greek 
phonetic phenomenon, cf. Apia > Epidaurian MvCa, Ion. psoodpq > Att. psoopvrj, KaXvdva > 
K6.lv[iva. The Cretan word pvcpa corresponds exactly to Ion. dpcoy ‘she-servant’, cf. also ion. 
Spt&s (gen. dfiwos) ‘slave’, Horn. vmo-5pd >? ‘servant’. These words are derived from IE *dmow- 
literally ‘belonging to the house’, a derivative of *domu- ‘house’, 66 cf. Gr. oixhr/g, oitesvg 
‘servant’, a derivative of oTxos ‘house’, I., domesticus ‘servant, slave’ from domus ‘house’. 

Georg, wenayi, Old Georg, venaqi, Svanetian venaq, Mingrelian, Lazian bineyi ‘vine’ are 
compared with the Cretan gloss 7 )3t]ya‘ zov olvov (Hesych.). The Caucasian words are undoub¬ 
tedly related to the IE words *woyna ‘grapevine (wine)’ and *woyrto-s ‘wine’ and therefore 
are borrowed from an IE (or Semitic) language. 67 Hesychius’ gloss ifhjva ‘wine’ is related 
to Myc. eqana(qe) (PY Ua 158.1) — s(i)ywava(-xws), cf. ifSdvrj, iflavog ‘pail’ (a )> i), ufin> 
‘to pour’; the original meaning of this word is ‘liquid’, cf. L. liquor > Fr. liqueur. 

The assumption that the Lydian-Carian word rufia VAga (stone, rock)’ (St. Byz.) is 
non-IE is completely arbitrary: this assumption represents an atavism of the antiquated theory 
of the non-IE character of Lydian and Carian. The word zd/ia is derived from IE *(s)tabhd 
and corresponds exactly to the QPruss. stabis ‘stone’, cf. OHG staben ‘to be petrified, hard’. 
These words are derived from IE *(s)teb h -, *(s)tebh~, “(sjtembh-, *(s)tembh~ and are related to the 
Sabinian word teba ‘hill, slope’ which is probably Oscan-Umbrian from *(s)taba or Latino-Faliscan 
from *(S)teb ll a, cf. the name L. Taburnus mans (a from a), the name of the mountain (and 
the town) in Campania Tifdta, which is of Oscan origin (i from e and / from bh) from 
*(s)(ebt>d-(d, li8 and the pre-Greek place names Qfj^ai, f)ijfftj from *(s)tebhd. 

The Greek word dgxog ‘grain, bread’ is compared to the Basque arto ‘maize’. The 
Greek word, however, is an Iranian borrowing, cf. Pers. ard, Kurd, dr ‘flour’, Av. asa- 
‘grlnded’, Hindi, Bengali aid ‘flour’ from *arta- < IE *al-to- pass. part, ‘grinded’ from 
*af- ‘fo grind’. 69 Basque arto is a borrowing from Greek. 70 

Gr. oTzog ‘grain, wheat, food’ is compared to Basque zitu ‘grass, yield, fruit’. But the 
meanings of these words are different and furthermore the Greek word is derived from 
*kwido-s ( *kweydo-s or *kweyto-s) and corresponds as Pelasgian to Goth, hwaiteis ‘wheat’ 
from *kwoyd-, ME white ‘a kind of wheat’ from *kwid-. 7{ There is a similar word in the 
Hamitic languages: Egypt, s wt, Coptic swot ‘grain’. The Basque word could be of Hs- 
mitic (Egyptian or Ubyau-Berber) origin. 

Gr. nvgog ‘wheat’ is compared to the Georg, puri ‘grain, wheat’ and Span, (dial.) 

parona ‘flour’, borona ‘bread made out of maize’. The Greek word, however, has exact 

correspondences in Sanskrit, Slavic, and Germanic 73 which cannot be explained as Iberian- 
Caucasian borrowing. On the contrary, since there are many borrowings from different IE 
languages in Georgian, especially from Greek, the Georgian word, if it is not a homophony, 
could be a borrowing from an IE language (Greek). 

The modern Sicilian adjective muturru ‘taciturn’ and the Calabrian adjective mutur- 
ratu ‘scowling’ are not related to Basque mutur, mustur ‘muzzle, hand, leg; scowling 
hut are derived from L. *mu.turnus, a derivative of mutus, cf. L. taciturnus. 73 

86 Boisacq 1923 s. v.v.; Pokorny 1951-69: 199; Bechtel 1921-24: 2, 790: Pisani 1959: 80. 

37 See section 11.4.1.1. Cf. Klimov 1964: 40, 83. 

68 Cf. Ernout and Meillet 1951, s. v. Tifata. 

69 See Maccarone 1938: 120. 

70 Cf. Pisani 1954: 8-9; 1959b: 87. 

71 See section 3.3. 

72 Cf. Boisacq 1923: 829; Pisani 1959b: 86. 

73 Cf. Pisani 1954: 4; 1959b: 80-81. 
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Basque patar ‘steep slope’, Gasoonian pstarro ‘hill, slope’ are borrowed from Gr. 
itkQa ‘rock, stone’. 74 

The other examples adduced by Hubschmid for the supposed relation¬ 
ship between the Iberian and Caucasian languages are of the same kind. 
As a starting point for his suppositions Hubschmid (1953: 91-92; 119) takes 
Menghin's unrealistic theory and Kretschmer’s improbable hypothesis about the 
‘Raeto-Tyrrhenian’ (??) original home: thus his conclusions cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be different. 76 

Western Europe (approximately the area west of the Rhine and south¬ 
west and south of the Alps), north (northern Scandinavia), northeastern, east 
ern (east of the Don River) Europe, and the Caucasus were inhabited by 
tribes and peoples who spoke non-IE languages. During the last quarter of 
the last century a hypothesis was suggested that the ancient population of 
the Mediterranean region, including the Caucasus, spoke a common pre-IE 
language or closely related non-IE languages. This opinion was expressed in 
Marr’s ‘Japhetic’ theory. Some linguists suggested that this region was more 
expansive and included the Near East and India, as well as central Europe 
(the Danube basin) and the greater part of eastern Europe. Pan Mediferra- 
neism should be considered to be a faith, not a scientific hypothesis. 76 The 
following example illustrates the ‘evidence’ for the pan-Mediterranean theory. 
Every Slavist knows that the name of the Polish town of Kalisz, recorded 
in Ptolemaeus (2nd century B. C.) in the form Kahoia, is of Slavic origin: 77 
kalu ‘slime, mud’ is a common Slavic word which has correspondences in 
many other IE languages; the formation through the suffix Pol. -isz from 
IE -tsyo- is usual in the Slavic languages, cf. the Slovene word gol-ls ‘barren 
place’ from gol ‘naked’, etc. But according to Alessio (1956: 55), this is a 
pre-IE root kalikar(r)-galj-gar(r){7?). Pisani(1954) criticizes the enthusiasm of 
some pan-Mediterraneists who declare IE words as non-IE. 78 

In genera! the pan-Mediterranean theory draws its ‘evidence’ from a 
supposed unity in Mediterranean toponymy. But the features typical of an¬ 
cient Aegean and Asia Minor onomastics are lacking in the other Mediterra¬ 
nean regions. The assertion of a language unity among the ancient Med¬ 
iterranean populations is based on erroneous comparisons of homophonies, 
on names from the Aegean and Asia Minor regions or on Semitic names 
which were brought to different countries by the Greeks, Etruscans, Phoeni¬ 
cians, and Cretans. 79 

Finally it must be pointed out that at this stage of investigation there 
is no serious reason for assuming that Sumerian and Elamite are related 
to any of the language groups which have been mentioned. 80 


74 Cf. Pisani 1954: 10; 1959b: 87. 

75 Meier 1952, Malkiel 1962, and Szemerenyi 1963 give detailed criticism of Hub- 
schmid’s suppositions. 

76 Bertoldi (1939: 99), one of the staunchest adherents of the pan-Mediterranean theory, 
points out that the existence of a common linguistic fund in the entire Mediterranean region- 
is not yet proved, but that this hypothesis must be a ‘theoretical prerequisite’ for the 
investigations. 

77 Cf., for instance, Falkenhahn 1956: 56. 

78 See also Hubschmid 1962. 

79 Cf., for instance, Ma.aoo.Ua > Marseille and AaxvSwv in southern France, see Lebel 
1956:271-272. 

80 Cf. D’jakonov 1954: 61; Dunaevskaja 1954; 77-78. 
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The investigations of the languages of Asia Minor would be given a 
great impetus if a detailed comparative-historical grammar and a good 
etymological dictionary of the Caucasian languages were compiled. The 
problem of the relation among the northwestern, northeastern, and southern 
(Cartwelian) languages must be solved: the question is whether there are gen¬ 
uine relationships among these language groups and if so, to what extent 
are they related (closely or remotely) 81 . It is furthermore necessary to ex¬ 
amine the ancient languages of western Asia (Hattie, Hurrian, etc.), always keeping 
in mind that it is possible that there is a relationship between these lan¬ 
guages and the Caucasian languages. These are the main tasks of Cauca¬ 
sian studies: the solution of these problems will help to elucidate the prob¬ 
lems of the origin of the populations of the Aegean, of Asia Minor, and 
western Asia. 

The scholars who are investigating the ancient Mediterranean languages 
and the languages of western Asia are confronted with considerable dif¬ 
ficulties because these are very different languages and they were scarcely 
or insufficiently known until very recently. This is why it is often necessary 
to work on the basis of more or less probable hypotheses in this field. 
These hypotheses must, however, be founded on facts and not on precon¬ 
ceived ideas. The pan-Mediterranean assertions of Marr, Autrane, Ostir, Karst, 
Allessio, 82 Menghin, and some others do not contribute at all to the clarifi¬ 
cation of the problem of the ancient languages of the Mediterranean region. 


81 See Bokarev 1954: 42-43. 

81 Alessio did not hesitate to include part of the Baltic region in the orbit of pan- 
Mediterraneisin, seeAllessio 1946-47: 141-142. For criticism of the pan-Mediterranean thesis 
see Rohlfs 1966: 25-26; Polome 1961. 
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Chapter 8 


Balio -Slavic, Germanic, 


and Indo»Iranian 


There are different degrees of relatedness within the language family to 
which related languages belong. Thus in the Slavic family Bulgarian is very 
close to Serbocroatian but not as close to Polish. A similar relationship 
exists between Dutch and German on the one hand and Swedish on the 
other. The relations between different language groups within the IE family 
are similar: Sanskrit, for instance, is closest to Iranian: both are part of the 
Indo-Iranian group, but Sanskrit is not as closely related to Armenian and 
still less to Irish. 

Our task is to clarify to which other IE language groups Slavic is 
most closely related. For this purpose we shall above all try to investigate 
the problem of the Balto-Slavic language unity and thereafter the interrela¬ 
tions between Balto-Slavic, Germanic, and Indo-Iranian. 

8-1. The Balto-Slavic Language Unity 

Slavic and Baltic have many important features in common in phonol¬ 
ogy, morphology, syntax, word formation, and vocabulary. With the excep¬ 
tion of Sanskrit and Iranian, which belong to one common Indo-Iranian 
group, there are no other language groups in the IE family which are as 
closely related to each other as Baltic and Slavic: this is a well-known fact. 1 
On this basis it is correct to conclude that Baltic and Slavic formed a Balto- 
Slavic language unity which gradually became differentiated from common 
IE and existed as a separate common language for a certain period of time. 

This thesis, which was universally accepted in the past and which is 
still dominant now (most linguists support it), is in opposition to Meillet’s 
(1922: 40-49; 1925b) hypothesis of the parallel development of Baltic and 
Proto-Slavic, with the two languages coming together as a secondary devel¬ 
opment. Meillet's highly respected opinion had considerable influence, though 
it is true that very few scholars accepted it entirely (Bugga and Senn) 2 . 
Some linguists think that this problem cannot be considered to be complete¬ 
ly solved 3 while others have tried to find a compromise solution (Pisani, 
Machek, Stang, Fraenkel, Bernstejn). 4 

1 Recently a number of articles were publisched on Balto-Slavic language relations: 
Otrembski 1954: 5, 26-42; 6, 28-46; Leumann 1955; Arumaa 1956; Vaillant 1957; Szeme- 
renyi 1957; Georgiev 1958a; Lehr-Spfawiaski 1958; Kurylowicz 1958; Kiparsky 1958; Ivanov 
and Tonorov 1958; Toporov 1958; Dickenmann 1958; Stang 1971. 

2 According to Senn (1966), Baltic and Slavic are ‘two neighboring dialects’. 

3 Cf., for instance, Gornung 1950. 

1 See Otrembski 1954: 27. 
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There is no other alternative thesis and nobody denies the close rela¬ 
tionship between Baltic and Slavic. Thus the problem of the Balto-Slavic 
language unity is basically the question of whether it is possible to con¬ 
sider Meillet’s hypothesis to be probable or not. 

I consider it superfluous to adduce the data on the relationship between 
Baltic and Slavic here: they have been pointed out many times and are 
well known and accepted. 5 But it is necessary to clarify the criterion used 
in determining the closeness or remoteness of relations between groups 
which belong to the same language family. One can arrive at this criterion 
by referring to the Indo-Iranian language unity, which is considered to be a 
completely established fact. 

Sanskrit and Iranian show many features in common. Of course, there 
are differences between them but the features in common predominate and 
are the decisive element in defining the Indo-Iranian language unity. 

As can be seen from the common and proper nouns recorded in the 
Hittite texts and in documents from the Near East dating from the 2nd mil¬ 
lennium B.C., Sanskrit and Iranian became differentiated before the second 
half of the 2nd millennium BG.: the numeral aika - ‘one’, which appears in 
Hittite borrowings and corresponds to Skt. eka- ‘one’, is characteristic of 
this while we find aeva- in Avestan and aiva- ‘one’ in old Persian. Thus 
the common Indo-Iranian language existed no later than the end of the 3rd 
millennium B.C. 6 

Both classical Sanskrit and Old Persian have changed considerably. The 
same applies to a greater extent to the later stages of the development of 
these languages. If no data were available about the earlier stages of the 
development of Hindi and Modern Ossetian, it would hardly have been possible 
to establish the very close relationship between these two languages and it 
would have been difficult to come to the conclusion that an Indo-Iranian 
language unity existed. Consequently, the Indo-Iranian common language is 
established on the basis of the most ancient written documents. The oldest 
part of the I#gveda dates not later than the end of the 2nd millennium B.C. 
and the Avesta dates not later than the 7th century B. C. Therefore, in 
defining the Indo-Iranian language unit}', on the one hand, and the Balto- 
Slavic language unity, on the other, basically different circumstances have 
to be taken into consideration because Slavic is attested not earlier than 
the 9th century A. D. and Lithuanian is not attested before the 16th century: 
that is, Slavic was recorded about 2000 years and Lithuanian about 2500 
years later than Indo-Iranian. In spite of this the relationship between Bal¬ 
tic and Slavic is obvious, while the relationship between Iranian and San¬ 
skrit from the same period, i. e., about the 10th—15th centuries, is not so clear. 
Vaillant thinks that the Baltic languages do not differ more from Slavic 
than Swedish differs from German 7 , and I would add that the separate Slavic 
languages are as close to each other as are the modern German dialects- 


B Cf., for instance, Vaillant (1950: 14), Meillet’s disciple and collaborator: “... gram¬ 
matical study reveals similarities between the two groups which affect the entire linguistic 
system, the phonology and accentology, the flexion of the names and of the verbs, the 
usage of the forms, derivation, vocabulary.. 

6 See section 10.4.1. 

7 Cf. Vaillant 1950: 14. Cf. also Bruckner 1917: 81: “Meillet u. a... vermissen vor 
allem entscheidende, gemeinsame Neubildungen... Sie vergessen dabei, dass die indo-iranische 
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The close Balto-Slavic relationship is evident: at one time these lan¬ 
guages formed a unity which existed for a long time; it dissolved after the 
Indo-Iranian common language dissolved. 

Could the relationship which exists between Baltic and Slavic be ex¬ 
plained as a parallel development? Otrembski (1954: 27) correctly proved 
the inadequacy of the thesis of parallel development; the history of the IE 
language family and other language families does not offer a single case of 
two languages which initially were not very closely related and which later 
arrived at a kind of similarity, due to parallel development, which is com¬ 
parable to the similarity between Slavic and Baltic. This kind of a hypothesis 
cannot be considered to be tenable. 

Can the similarity between Baltic and Slavic be considered to be the 
result of a secondary rapprochement? Linguists are aware of cases of sec¬ 
ondary rapprochement between two languages: the Balkan languages — 
Bulgarian, Rumanian, Albanian, and Greek — are a good example of this. 
The articulatory basis of these languages is quite similar: they have many 
syntactical elements in common, and the similarity is obvious in the vocab¬ 
ulary. But these elements differ basically from the common features in 
Balto-Slavic. The elements which the Balkan languages have in common are 
the result of an interaction, while in Balto-Slavic the correspondences are 
not such that they could have been borrowed. 

Baltic and Slavic are so close to each other that Lithuanian, which is 
very conservative in its phonology and morphology, can to a certain degree 
take the place of Proto-Slavic. Morphology is of special significance in this 
respect. It is well known that lexical and syntactical elements can easily be 
borrowed. There can also be a mutual phonological influence between two 
languages. It is also well known that the morphemes of one language can 
disappear under the influence of another language. Finally, the morphologi¬ 
cal system of one language can serve as a model in creating the morpho¬ 
logical system of another language. Thus, for instance, the agglutinating 
Ossetian declension, which has nine cases, is very different from the patterns 
of declension in the Iranian languages and everything distinguishing the 
Ossetian declension from the Iranian declension brings it (Ossetian) closer 
to the declension of the Caucasian languages. Abaev (1956:68) points out: 
“But the building material (the formation of the plural, the case endings, etc.) 
is entirely Iranian”. On the whole, the borrowing of morphological elements, 
i. e., of grammatical endings, is very rare. Therefore, if the morphological 
structure of Baltic and Slavic originally was not similar it could have be¬ 
come similar due to secondary closeness only ‘as far as the model, the 
architectonics is concerned’ and not as far as the genetic identity of the 
morphemes is concerned. 

For this reason the exceptional closeness in the morphological systems 
of Slavic and Baltic, which is so extensive that Proto-Slavic morphology is 
almost identical with Lithuanian, is the major argument against the thesis 
of secondary rapprochement of these languages. This fact indicates the 
existence of a Balto-Slavic language unity: the genetic identical morphemes, 


Gcmeinsamkeit ohne die alters Zeugnisse, nur aus den modernen Sprachen heraus, kauris zv 
erweisen gewesen ware; im Slavischen sind nun die altesten Texte um voile zwei Jahrtau- 
sende j linger als die vedischen... ” 
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or instance case and verbal endings, cannot be considered to be borrowings 
but must be inherited from this language unity. 

Keeping these facts in mind, one can consider the position of the adver¬ 
saries to the theory of the Balto-Slavic language unity to be quite odd, for 
those adversaries must nevertheless accept the exceptional closeness of Bal¬ 
tic and Slavic. Thus Bernstejn (1946: 19) writes: independent of defin¬ 

ing the nature of the genetic relations between these languages, one could 
say that no other group of IE languages contributes so much to the most 
ancient history of Proto-Slavic as Baltic.” But the fact that Baltic contrib¬ 
utes so much to the most ancient history of Proto-Slavic cannot be “inde¬ 
pendent of defining the nature of the genetic relation between these lan¬ 
guages’ since this fact is actually a consequence of the Balto-Slavic language 
unity which existed before Baltic and Slavic were separated. The hypothesis 
of parallel development or of secondary rapprochement is not able to ex¬ 
plain the existing closeness between these two language groups. 

In the discussion above special stress has been put on the importance 
of the criterion used in defining how close two related languages are to 
each other because this criterion is lacking in the hypotheses of the parallel 
development and secondary rapprochement between Baltic and Slavic Is it 
not strange that Meillet (1931: 16-37), while trying to refute the obvious 
fact of the Balto-Slavic unity, is a staunch adherent to the thesis of an Italo- 
Celtic unity, despite the fact that the data supporting this thesis are very scarce 8 
and far less significant than the data confirming the existence of the Balto- 
Slavic unity? The entirely different stand taken by Meillet on these two 
similar problems is strange and inexplicable. It is difficult to call it objective. 
What the facts show about the arguments supporting the Italo-Celtic and 
the Balto-Slavic language unities is given below. 

In the field of phonology Meillet adduces only one single example of 
unity between Italic and Celtic, namely the assimilation p — k w >k w — k w (L. 
qainque = Ir. coic. Old Gall, pimp-), and he himself points out that this 
cannot be considered as evidence. Yet as far as the phonology of the Balto- 
Slavic languages is concerned, one can point out not only their common into- 
national system but more specifically the development of the IE syllabic 
liquids and nasals and above all the fact that the specific features of Proto- 
Slavic phonology can be entirely derived from Lithuanian phonology, or at 
least from the preliterary stage of its development. The situation is the 
same in the field of morphology. 

Contrary to the few lexical correspondences given by Meillet (1931: 
31-32) as proof for the supposed Italo-Celtic unity 9 , the Baltic and Slavic 
vocabularies offer many exact and typical correspondences. Bruckner’s (1917: 
81) opinion about the vocabulary of these languages is : “here we have an 
identity which is found only in Indo-Iranian because the Lituslavic corre¬ 
spondences are not a root relationship, but rather the words are often iden¬ 
tical as regards their genus, ablaut, and stress.” The fact that Trautmann was 
able to compile a 375-page Balto-Slavic comparative dictionary without in- 


8 Bolelli (1940) decisively rejects the thesis of an Italo-Celtic language unity. According 
to Pisani (1956: 175), this thesis still occasionally appears but only in French literature. 
The Italo-Celtic hypothesis was recently criticized in detail by Watkins, Meid and Schmidt; 
see section 10.1. 

9 There are no lexical Italo-Celtic correspondences, cf. Bolelli 1940: 10, 14. 
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eluding Old Slavic, Polish or Russian borrowings in Baltic and referring only to 
Balto-Slavic words inherited from IE is especially significant. Could a simi¬ 
lar dictionary be compiled on the basis of Italic ana Celtic ? Of course not, 
although Italic and Celtic were recorded in written form many centuries 
before Slavic and Baltic. Latin was recorded from the 6th century B. C., i. 
e., 15 centuries before Slavic and 20 centuries before Lithuanian. Therefore 
Meillet’s criterion for defining language unities within the framework of the 
IE languages is erroneous. 

After the common IE language dissolved, a Baito Slavic language unity, 
a Balto-Slavic proto-language, existed. This Balto-Slavic unity seems to a 
certain degree less homogeneous than the Indo-Iranian unity only because 
Balto-Slavic is recorded 2000 years later than Indo-Iranian: for this reason it 
is not possible to give more numerous proofs about Balto-Slavic than about 
Indo-Iranian. 

With regard to the relations between language groups such as Slavic 
and Baltic, one has to choose between two basic concepts: the concept of 
the proto-language (or common language, language unity, language community) 
or the concept of secondary rapprochement (or language alliance). The hypo¬ 
thesis of parallel development is untenable: actually, it is only a prerequisite 
for the second concept, the concept of secondary rapprochement. 

Undoubtedly there are certain differences among the opinions held by 
the adherents of these two basic concepts. Some scholars do not accept 
the term “proto-language”, others consider the unity to be more homoge¬ 
neous and still others believe that the unity is characterized by greater dia¬ 
lect differences, etc. But these are variants of secondary importance, they 
are not essential. What is essential is the difference between the two basic 
conceptions. 

A grave mistake is made by these scholars who, like Mathews, think 
that the thesis of the Balto-Slavic unity represents a consequence of the 
Schleicherian concept of “the genealogical tree” 10 . The thesis of the develop¬ 
ment of a specific language from a common language is basically different 
from the investigation of languages in order to determine their relationships 
within a given family of languages. Thus the Slavic comparative-historical 
grammar offers numerous facts which clearly show that a Proto-Slavic lan¬ 
guage once existed, but this is independent of the problem of the origin 
and development of the specific Slavic languages (for instance, the linear 
conception of the “genealogical tree - ’ or a compromise thesis or any other 
point of view). 

Mathews makes another grave error in thinking that it is possible to 
take the “synchronic systems” of the literary languages, for instance, Rus¬ 
sian and Lithuanian (1958: 41), as a starting point for solving this problem. 
The problem of the structure of a language in a certain stage of its devel¬ 
opment is above all a synchronical problem, while the problem of the rela¬ 
tionship of one language to another in a language group or family is a 
comparative-historical problem, i. e., a diachronic problem: for instance, the 
structure of contemporary Armenian is predominantly of the Caucasian type, 
while the material from which this structure is built is of IE origin. Similar- 


10 Cf. Mathews 1958: 27-28: “the theory of the genealogical tree created... the hypo¬ 
thesis of the unity of the Balto-Slavic languages.” 
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ly, the structure of contemporary Bulgarian is considerably different from 
that of contemporary Polish but their building material is the same: it is 
derived from Proto-Slavic. 

The criterion for defining the closeness or remoteness of the relation¬ 
ships between language groups within the IE family is independent of the 
concept of the disintegration of common IE. This criterion is determined on 
the basis of the qualitative and quantitative presence of common elements, 
both inherited and innovated, the latter being more important. Through 
comparative analysis of each language group a norm for defining the close¬ 
ness or remoteness of the language relationship is worked out. 

This criterion is the solid basis on which the concept of common Balto- 
Slavic is built: it is shared by the majority of linguists despite the great 
respect they have for Meillet. The lack of such a criterion for determining 
the relationships among IE language groups led Meillet to the absurdity of 
negating the obvious data on the Balto-Slavic unity and to tenaciously ad¬ 
hering to the scarce and unreliable data of a supposed Italo-Celtic unity. 

The defficiency of this hypothesis is clear even to its few adherents, 
as can be seen in Bernstejn’s article (1958). Realizing the futility of Meillet’s 
hypothesis, Bernstejn tries to detach himself from the opinion of his re¬ 
spected teacher, but in reality his thesis of a “language con-community’’ ( iazy - 
kovaja soobSSnost') or a “language alliance" is not at all different from 
the thesis of “the secondary rapprochement’ except in its terminology. Yet 
at the same time the eminent Slavicist Vaillant, Meillet’s disciple and close 
collaborator, as well as Otrembski gave up their earlier views and have 
successfully worked on the basis of the existence of common Balto-Slavic: 
a specialist can indeed modify his previous views while he digs deeper into 
a problem. 

In Proto-Slavic and in Baltic there are a large number of important 
elements in common which affect of their linguistic structure — morphology, 
syntax, phonology, word formation, and vocabulary. The data are given in 
a number of well-known articles and books, so there is no need to enumerate 
them here. I would like to dwell only on the matter of the closeness of these 
two languages as regards the verbal system. Recently scholars such as Endzelin, 
Stang, and Leumann have established more correspondences between the 
Baltic and the Slavic verb. Thus the existence of the future OBG (ORuss.) 
participle bysqst- (from byti ‘to be’) clearly shows that an exact correspond¬ 
ence to the Lithuanian future in -s- (1st pers. sing, siiksiu from suk-ti, 
future part, suksiqs) existed in Proto-Slavic. Furthermore, the Swiss linguist 
Leumann exhaustively proved that the Lithuanian preterite in -o and -e (3rd 
pers. sing, siiko from suk-ti, mate from matyti) and the Slavic aorist in -a 
and -e (OBG 3rd pers. sing, bira, susa, tesa, mine) have a common origin: 
they come from a common Balto-Slavic prototype. These data and many 
more clearly show the close relationship between the Baltic and the Slavic 
verbal systems. 

The thesis of the existence of Balto-Slavic makes it possible to clarify 
some phenomena in Baltic and especially in Proto-Slavic: those who deny 
the fact that common Balto-Slavic existed deprive themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity of arriving at a correct understanding of numerous phenomena in 
these languages. 
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In speaking of a common Balto-Slavic language we do not mean that 
the simplistic Schleicherian scheme of development is being adopted. This 
common language was not as united, homogeneous, and compact as a con¬ 
temporary normalized literary language. It was a unity of closely related 
dialects which, due to certain historical circumstances, were separated from 
common IE for a long period of time. The process of disintegration in the 
Balto-Slavic unity, as well as its division thereafter into Proto-Slavic and 
Baltic, was undoubtedly a very long and complex process. Unfortunately, 
there are not sufficient data to make it possible to clarify all the details 
and therefore we must restrict ourselves to a simple statement of the facts. 

Is it possible to define the time at which the Balto-Slavic unity, or the 
Balto-Slavic proto-language, existed? There are sound reasons for believing that 
there was a southern Slavic dialect unity three to four centuries before the 
most ancient Slavic texts were written (from the 4th to the 8th century 
A. D.). A period of several centuries was necessary for the separation of 
common Slavic into dialect groups, i. e., the last stage of common Slavic 
ended during the first centuries of the 1st millennium A. D. The common 
Slavic or Proto-Slavic period, that is when Slavic was already separated 
from Baltic and existed as a separate IE language, must have lasted for 
quite a long time. This can be assumed on the basis of numerous specific 
common Slavic changes which took place during this period and which dis¬ 
tinguished Slavic from Baltic. The Proto-Slavic period lasted for not less 
than two thousand years. 11 A period of several centuries was necessary for 
the separation of Proto-Slavic from Baltic. And thus we reach the assump¬ 
tion that the end of the Balto-Slavic unity could not have been later than 
the beginning of the 2nd millennium B.C. Balto-Slavic shows certain specific 
common features, i. e., innovations, which would have needed a long period 
of time to develop. Therefore, the most general and approximate chronology 
of the development of Balto-Slavic is approximately as follows. 

The period of the Balto-Slavic unity (Balto-Slavic proto-language): 3rd 
millennium B. C. 

The transitional period: the end of the 3rd millennium and the beginning 
of the 2nd millennium B.C. 

The Proto-Slavic period: 2nd and 1st millennia B.C. 

The transitional period: the beginning of the 1st millennium A.D. 

The southern Slavic dialect group: 4th-8th centuries A. D. 

There are differences between this chronology and Lehr-Splawinski’s 
chronology. This is because Lehr-Spfawihski is of the opinion that common 
IE started to disintegrate towards the beginning of the 2nd millennium B.C. 
This view is the basis of his chronology: he consequently allots only about 
300-500 years 12 to Balto-Slavic which is far from sufficient. Furthermore, on the 
basis of archaeological assertions he assumes that the separation took place 
between 1500 and 1300 B. C. 13 According to the most recent data, we can 
consider the disintegration of common IE to have taken place much earlier 


u Cf.Slawski 1956:101. 

12 On Lehr-Sptawiiiski’s theory see the article by Falkenhahn (1956). 

13 Cf. Falkenhahn 1956: 77. 
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than has been supposed previously. 14 Furthermore, there are sound reasons 
tor assuming that the people of the “Fotjanovo” culture in the 3rd-2nd mil¬ 
lennium B. C. were Baltic tribes. 15 


8.2. Germanic, Balto-Slaroic, and^Indo-Iranian 

The problem of the position within the IE family of Balto-Slavic in re¬ 
lation to Germanic and Iranian has interested linguists since the very begin¬ 
ning of comparative-historical linguistics. The first scholar to point out the 
close relationship between Germanic and Balto-Slavic was Casper Zeuss, 
whose opinion was accepted by Grimm. Later Schleicher worked out this 
relationship in detail and included it in his scheme of the “genealogical 
tree". At the beginning the hypothesis of a Baito-Slavic-Germanic unity was 
universally accepted. This opinion was shared by Zeuss (1837: 18-19), Grimm 
(1848: 1030, 101-102), Schleicher (1852: 141-142; 1858: 18-19; 1861-62:7), 
Lottner (1871), Curtius (1858-62), Fick (1873), Hassencamp (1876), etc. 16 
But Bopp, Kuhn, and Pott, who took the treatment of the gutturals into 
account, were inclined to accept the existence of a closer relationship 
between Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian. 

The theory of the three series of gutturals was established during the 
late 1870’s and the 1380’s and was dominant for a long time: von Bradtke (1888) 
classified the IE family of languages into two dialect groups, centum and satam , 
on the basis of it, and this classification became universally accepted: Balto- 
Slavic fell in one group and Germanic fell into another. From then on the 
concept of a Balto-Slavic-Iranian relationship was prevalent. But since facts 
confirming the closeness of Balto-Slavic to Germanic were numerous and 
obvious, some linguists suggested that a secondary unification between Balto- 
Slavic and Germanic had taken place. 17 As we shall see below, the data 
on the closeness of these groups are such that they exclude secondary rap¬ 
prochement. 

The chief argument in favor of a close Balto-Slavic-Indo-Iranian rela¬ 
tionship and against the Balto-Slavic-Germanic affinity, was from the begin¬ 
ning the treatment of the IE gutturals. 18 This argument was pointed out by 
Bopp, Kuhn, and Pott; the other scholars who adhered to the opposite 
standpoint had to fight against it. As a result, during the 1870’s J. Schmidt 
(1872: 10, 16) and Leskien (1876: XXIV-V) had to take a compromise stand 
on this question (1872: 10, 16). 19 ,i £ 

14 See sections 11. 1-2, and 11.5. 

18 Cf. Serebrennikov 1956 ; Mcora 1958. 

16 See also Toporov 1955: 248-249. 

17 Cf. Hirt 1905-06: 1, 97, 127; 1905-07 : 2, 591; Feist 1928. 

18 Cf., for instance, Bach 1943: 29: “AIs auffallende Gemeinsamkeiten nennen wir 
hier den iibereinstimmenden Bau der ZaMwOrter elf und zwolf..., sowie die Tatsache, dass 
der Dai. der Mehrzahl mit einem m-Suffix gebildet wird... Allerdings zeigt schon die 
Tatsache, dass das Germ, zu den Kentum-, das Balt.-SIav. dagegen zu den Satemsprachen 
gehort..., wie fern sich beide in anderem stehen.” 

19 J. Schmidt reached the following conclusion: “... we must acknowledge that Litu- 
slavic is on the one hand inseparably connected with Germanic and on the other hand equ¬ 
ally inseparably connected with Arinn.” Leskien (1876: XXIV-V) thinks that there is no 
evidence for the existence of a Balto-Slavic-lndo-iranian (p. XXX) but also that there are no 
specifically close relations between Baito-Slavic and Germanic. 
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For the same reason Porzig (1954a: 143, 147) reached the untenable 
conclusion that there was a close relationship between Germanic and Latin, 
despite the fact that the analysis of the data adduced in bis book is clearly 
in favor of the close relationship between Germanic and Balto-Slavic. His 
conclusion is: “The common innovations in Germanic, Baltic,and Slavic confirm 
their continuous closeness from the common IE period... until the first half of 
the Iron Age.’' And further on: “The ancient closeness of Germanic, Baltic, 
and Slavic language regions and their mutual influence is a well established 
fact in spite of the doubts often expressed by Hirt. Germanic had closer re¬ 
lations with Baltic and Slavic than with any other language outside the 
western group. It probably is more closely related only to Latin, thus being 
different from the other languages of the western group which have very slight 
connections with the eastern languages.” Thus Porzig has correctly stressed 
the fact that Germanic and Balto-Slavic are close to each other. But start¬ 
ing from the erroneous centum-satam theory he could not reach the correct 
conclusions. 

Some scholars think that Leskien has already proved that closer genetic 
relations between Balto-Slavic and Germanic did not exist. Thus Bernstejn, 
in his prospectus of the “Outline of the Comparative Grammar of the Slav¬ 
ic Languages” (1946: 20), admits that the investigation of the problem of 
the relationship between Slavic and Iranian is worthwhile but that the inves¬ 
tigation of the same problem between Slavic and Germanic is not: “In the 
preface a description will be given of the present state of the Slavic-Iranian 
problems, pointing out the main features and showing the ancient genetic 
relations between Slavic and Iranian”. And further on: “In this book no 
mention will be made of the problems concerning the Slavic-Germanic rela¬ 
tions, which go back to the period of the disintegration of common IE. There 
is no reason to discuss them since they were established by Leskien and 
others a long time ago.” I think, there is a misunderstanding here. As is well 
known, during the first half and middle of the 19th century the majority of 
linguists adhered to the theory of a close relationship between Balto-Slavic 
and Germanic. Leskien (1876: 157) did not refute the view of a close rela¬ 
tionship between Germanic and Balto-Slavic as a whole; he only refuted the 
hypothesis of the existence of “especially close relations” between them (“filr 
eine besonders nahe Beziehung des Slavisch-Litauischen zum Germanischen’). 
However, Leskien categorically rejected the idea of a close relationship 
between Balto-Slavic and Iranian: “I am of the opinion that the criteria 
offered by Schmidt for establishing the mutual relations among the Slavic 
dialects do not by any means have the significance which he ascribes to them, 
and they do not prove what they should prove; and I also think the same 
about the speculations on the close relations between Balto-Slavic and Indo- 
Iranian.® 0 He continues: “Hence it is not proved to me that Slavic-Lithuanian 
and Arian have a relationship which does not allow a connection of Slav¬ 
ic-Lithuanian with one or more IE groups, with all the European languages 


-° Leskien 1876: XXII: “Meine Ansicht ist daher. dass die von Schmidt fur die ge- 
genseitige Verhaltnisse der slavischen Dialekte aufgestellten Kriterien durchaus nicht die 
Bedeutung haben, welche er ihnen zuschreibt, dass sie das nicht beweisen, was sie bewei- 
sen soilen ; und ich glaube dasselbe vcn den Griinden, die Schmidt... fur eine nahe Beriih- 
rung des Slavolettischen mit dem Arischen, fur die Untrennbarkeit dieser beiden Sprachen 
aufstellt.” 
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in a group, and the statement that this group had a specific development 
which was different from that of Arian' (1876: 157). 

If Leskien is so highly respected, why was his view not taken into 
consideration with regard to the problem of the relationship between Slavic 
and Iranian? No attempt at imposing a veto on the investigations of the 
relationship between Balto-Slavic and Germanic is grounded. Obviously this 
idea is a consequence of the erroneous concept of the problem of the Balto- 
Slavic relationship. 

During the last few decades this problem has been exhaustively exam¬ 
ined by Meillet (1902-05; 1926b), Hirt (1905-05: 97; 1905-07: 591; 1921- 
37: 35-36), and Arntz (1933) 21 who adhered to the view of a closer rela¬ 
tionship between Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian, as well as by Fraenkel 
(1950: 73-75; 113-115), who was inclined to include Baltic, Slavic, and Ger¬ 
manic in a “language alliance', and by Porzig, whose opinion has already 
been stated; and also by myself (1932: 69-72), by E. Georgiev (1941), and 
T. Lehr-Splawinski (1946), who adhered to the view of a closer relationship 
between Balto-Slavic and Germanic. 22 Arntz and E. Georgiev have exhaust¬ 
ively analyzed all the facts on this problem. Our task is to compare the 
arguments for the two theories and to draw a conclusion. First, however, we 
have to verify the opinion that the treatment of the gutturals is the major 
argument in solving the problem of the Balto-Slavic relations. 

Geographical distribution was considered to be a very important argu¬ 
ment in favor of classifying IE family of languages into the centum and 
satum groups: western languages — centum , eastern languages — satum. After 
the discovery of Hittite and the other languages in Asia Minor, as well as 
Tocharian, this argument became untenable. 

The second argument — the treatment of the gutturals — is either 
becoming extremely important or is losing all its value depending on the 
different opinions about the theory of the IE gutturals. 

The adherents to the tripartition of the IE gutturals (palatals, [plain] 
velars and labiovelars) — and also those who accept the bipartition of pre¬ 
palatals and postpalatals-labiovelars — consider this argument to be very 
important because in this case the shift of these phonemes seems to be 
very specific. But for those who assume that there were two series of gut¬ 
turals — velars (phonemes k ) and labiovelars (phonemes k w ) — and that the 
sibilants (or affricates) appeared due to palatalization of the velars, this 
argument loses its importance since the palatalization is a very ordinary 
phenomenon (a “universal”) which is very frequently met and which leads 
to similar results in different languages independent of each other. A trivi¬ 
al example is: in the French words cent (=sa) ‘hundred’ and qui ( = ki) 
‘who’, and in the corresponding words in Hindi, sao ‘hundred’ and kaon 
’who’, the initial phonemes k and k w shifted into s and k, i. e., the result 
of the shifts are identical. If the most ancient stages of the development of 
the French language were not known, French would probably have been 
classified with the satam languages. But there is no genetic connection 
between the phonetic changes in Hindi, on the one hand, and in French, on 

21 See also Meillet and Vaillant 1934: 8-9. The arguments in favor of the Indo-lra- 
nian-Balto-Slavic affinity were recently systematized by Burrow (1955: 19-21). 

22 Cf. also Lehr-Splawinski 1955: 160 and Falkenhahn 1956: 64. On the vocabulary 
see A. Scherer 1956; Stang 1971. 
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the other: this is an ordinary (“universal’) phonematic change which led to 
the same results despite the fact that it had taken place in different lan¬ 
guages independent of each other. 

The following fact from the history of Greek is very significant in 
this respect: some linguists thought there was a genetic relationship be¬ 
tween the palatalization of the labiovelars in Indo-lranian, in Slavic, and in 
Greek (k w e > Indo-Iran. ca, Slav. c v e, Gr. re). The decipherment of the My¬ 
cenaean texts showed that the palatalization of the labiovelars ( k w e > re) 
took place within the course of the history of the Greek language and that 
the old hypothesis was untenable. 28 

The following fact is also important: the palatalization of the IE labio¬ 
velars in Slavic and Indo-lranian brought about almost the same results, 
cf. OBG cetyre ‘four’ and Skt. catvarah ’four’, OBG zivu. — Skt .jlva/i ‘alive’. 24 
But despite this similarity there is no genetic relationship between these phenom¬ 
ena since k, g remain unchanged in Lithuanian: cf. keturi ‘four’, gyvas 
‘alive’. If this were not so, we should have to assume that Slavic was clos¬ 
er to Indo-lranian than to Baltic. Furthermore, a similar shift took place in 
Lettish without having any connection with the Slavic palatalization: in Let¬ 
tish palatalization took place during the 13th century A. D., while in Slavic 
it took place much earlier. 

Therefore, adherence to the view that the sibilants (or affricates) origi¬ 
nating from velars appeared in the so-called satdtn languages due to palatal¬ 
ization does not make it necessary to assume that the appearance of these 
phonemes in Balto-Slavic, Albanian, Armenian, and Indo-lranian demonstrates 
a genetic relationship. On the contrary, since the palatalization (and the 
assibilation accompanying it) is a usual and frequent (“universal") phenome¬ 
non, it must be accepted that these phonemes appeared in these languages 
completely independently of each other and at different times. 

And thus from our point of view the ‘guttural argument’ is completely 
untenable (see section 2.1). 

It is well known that the so-called centum languages do not form a 
single related group. The Greek language has no specific relationships with 
the western languages, while on the contrary it demonstrates close relation¬ 
ships with Armenian and Indo-lranian. Also, the Hittite-Luwian group has no 
specific relations with any of the so-called centum languages but is closely 
related to the Thracian-Pelasgian group. Tocharian does not have specific 
features in common with the western group but it shows a close relation¬ 
ship with Balto-Slavic. 25 On the whole, the classification of the IE languages 
into two dialect groups, centum and satdm, on the basis of the treatment 
of the gutturals, is a serious impediment to the correct definition of the rela¬ 
tionships between the languages in the IE family. 28 

Let us now analyze the remaining arguments about the position of 
Balto-Slavic in the IE family. We shall begin with morphology since the 
presence of similar morphemes is the most important evidence in favour of 
a close relationship between two languages: the morphemes are the most 
difficult elements to borrow. 

33 See section 2.1. 

24 Slav, i is derived from dz — Skt. j. 

35 See section 9.1. 

36 See section 2.6. 
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The relationship between Balto-Slavic and Germanic becomes obvious 
through analysis of the data provided by the morphology. 

(1) The case endings in -m-\ while in the other IE languages the pho¬ 
neme -b h - or its later forms are found in some of the cases, -m- appears in 
Balto-Slavic and Germanic only, cf. dat. pi. OBG vluko-mu, Lith. vilka-ms 
(vilkamus ), Goth, wulfa-m but Skt. vrkebhyah. One cannot speak of borrow¬ 
ings here: this common morpheme can only be derived from an older 
language unity. This argument, which is not the only one by far, is more 
significant than all the other evidence in favor of the thesis of a Balto- 
Slavic-Iranian relationship because if it is possible to accept the thesis of a 
secondary rapprochement between Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian with regard 
to all their common features, one cannot accept this explanation for the 
case forms in -m. 

(2) A complete identity exists in Balto-Slavic and Germanic in the de¬ 
clension of the feminin participles: cf. nom. sing. OBG berqsti, Lith. duganti, 
Goth, frijondi, acc. OBG berqstq, Lith. augancq, Goth, frijondja from IE -i and 
-yam, while in Sanskrit there is -i and -im, in Greek -ya and -yam. 

(3) The existence of a single form for the three genders in the plural 
of the oblique cases of the pronouns is typical of Balto-Slavic and Germa¬ 
nic, as for instance OBG temu = Lith. ttems = Goth, paim dat. pi. 27 

(4) The following innovations in the numerals are typical: 

(a) Innovations meaning 'three tens’ are used in Balto-Slavic and Ger¬ 
manic instead of unified names for the tens; cf. OBG tri destfi, Lith. tris- 
desimt, Goth, preis tigjus ‘thirty’, but L .triginta, Gr. rgiaxovta ‘thirty’, etc. 

(b) Lith. viendolika ‘eleven’ and dvylika ‘twelve’ correspond to Goth. 
ainlif ‘eleven’ and twailif ‘twelve’. 

(c) the numeral ‘thousand’: OBG lysqsta, Lith. tukstantis, Goth. 
pusundi. 

(5) The verbs which end in -nqti in OBG have exact correspondences 
with the Gothic verbs in -nan, cf. OBG u-zasnqti and u-zasiti, Goth, us- 
geisnan and us-gaisjan. In Lithuanian the nasal suffix became a nasal infix 
and thus the forms pabundii and pabiidinu. correspond to the pair of verbs 
cited above. 

(6) The flexion of the causative verbs ending in -eyo in Balto-Slavic 
and Germanic has forms in -t- (-y-) while in the other IE languages only 
-ey(o) appears, cf. OBG prositi, prosq, prositu, Lith. prasyti, prasau, praso, 
Goth, -nasja, but Skt. bodhayati, Gr. cpooeco, L. doceo, etc. (see below). 

The adherents to the opinion of the closeness between Balto-Slavic and 
Indo-Iranian are not in a position to adduce even a single example from 
morphology which could equal the examples adduced for the closeness be¬ 
tween Balto-Slavic and Germanic. 

E. Georgiev has criticized Arntz’s arguments; we shall now analyze the 
argumentation of the English scholar Burrow, who has tried to systematize 
all the data on this problem. 

(1) The nominative without -r of r-stems: OBG mati, Lith. mote, Skt. 
matd ‘mother’. This argument is untenable since the same phenomenon is 
recorded in Macedonian (pre-Slavic), cf. Mac. adrj = Gr. albm a °d also in 


37 Cf. Fraenkel 1950: 83. 
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Mycenaean Greek, cf. mate = yaxy, Att. /ajzrjQ, pate = nan], Att. nazyg. 28 
These languages, therefore, have preserved the ancient forms while in classi¬ 
cal Greek and in Latin the -r was restored in the nominative under the 
influence of the oblique cases. 

(2) The locative pi. in -su: OBG vlucexu = Skt. vrkesu from *wlk w oy-su, 
while in Greek we find -<n (dat. pi.). This argument is untenable as well. 
Slavic and Indo-lranian have preserved the old form while in Greek the 
original ending -su shifted into -at under the influence of the ending for 
the dat.(-loc.) sing., cf. pi. nooi, sing. nodi. The same process took place in 
Lithuanian, cf. loc. pi. vyr-uose and sing, vyr-e. 

(3) The dual inflection is very similar and contains elements which are 
not found elsewhere. This argument is also untenable since it refers to a 
case of the preservation of old forms and not to innovations. The dual 
category was dying out long before the most ancient written documents of 
the separate IE languages appeared. It was preserved the most in Indo-Ira- 
nian and Balto-Slavic. This explains why such forms appear in these two 
language groups only and why there are differences even between Baltic 
and Slavic. Thus the ending for the gen.-dat. dual OBG -oju and Skt. -ayol]. 
are derived from -oy-ows. This ending is considerably different from Att. 
-otv, while Horn, -ouv and especially Arc.-Cypr. -oivv are already quite close 
to the original form. 

(4) There is a similar development in the singular stem of feminine 
nouns in a (OBG tojQ, rQkojQ and Skt. taya, senaya ) and of the loc. sing. 
(Lith. rankoje and Skt. senayani). These endings, however, do not correspond 
to each other completely: they do represent remnants of an archaism (-ay- 
stems) in the endings of some languages. 29 

(5) There is a close similarity in the declension of the i- and a-stems,. 
as is illustrated by the dat. sing.: OBG -ovi, Skt. -ave from IE -ew-ey. 
This is a case of the preservation of an ancient form. The same form is 
recorded in Mycenaean Greek: -ewe =-eFs(i). This fact is of special signif¬ 
icance. It clearly shows that the preservation of identical forms which were 
inherited from PIE cannot be used as evidence for a close relationship 
between language groups. In this case the best evidence is the innova- 
tionsonly. 

(6) Similarities in the pronouns: 

(a) OBG azii and Skt. aham ‘ego’. 

(b) OBG m$ = Skt. mam acc. sing. ‘me’. 

(c) OBG mene = Av. mana (Skt. mama ) gen. sing. ‘mei’. 

(d) OBG tomu = ‘huic’, OPruss. kasmu, Skt. tasmai, OPruss. stessiei, 
Skt. tasyai dat. sing. m. and f. 

(e) Preference for the interrogative stem *k w o- as opposed to the stem 
*k w i-, Lith. kas = Skt. ka-h. 

(f) Certain pronominal stems in common: OBG ova = Skt. Av. ava-; 
Lith. anas, OBG onu = Av. ana-. 

These examples cannot be used as evidence for a closer relationship 
between Balto-Slavic and Indo-lranian since the majority of them have cor¬ 
respondences in other IE languages as well: thus they are remnants of an 
old stage and are not common innovations. 

88 See section 3.1.7.1-4. 

29 See Georgiev 1965b. 
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OBG azii, Lith. as, OLith. es do not correspond to Skt. aham, see 
section 2.4.5. As for OBCi mi: and Skt. mam, cf. Phryg. ,ueh (and iieue) ‘me’. 

OBG iomu is derived from *tomdw and does not correspond exactly 
to the Skt. tasmai from *tosmoy or *tesmoy, a similar form appears in 
Phryg. oettoi’ ‘huic’. OPruss. stesmu and Skt. asmai ‘illi’ correspond to the 
Umbr. esniei ‘huic’. All these forms go back to PIE. 

The stem *fc'o- of the interrogative pronoun is also typical of German¬ 
ic as well as of other IE languages, cf. Goth, hwas, G. wer from *k w o-. 

The OBG pronoun onu has correspondences in Hitt, annis ‘this’ while 
OBG ovii has correspondences in Dorian avg - ambg. 

(7) The following correspondences are pointed out in the verbs: 

(a) Similarities in the s-aorist, e. g., vrddhi of root: OBG inf. vesti and 
aor. vesti, Skt. pres, vahati and aor. dvaksam; -it and -am from -om. But 
Slavic -u comes from -m 10 and the lengthening of the root vowel in the 
sigmatic aorist preserves the old form, cf. L. vcxi from veho. 3t 

(b) Future in -syo-: Lith. diiosia and Skt. ddsyami. This argument is 
untenable since the Greek future dowco can also be derived from -syo while 
Lith. dtiosiu can be — Gr. dial. <5 maiw from -seyoP 

(c) The causative is well developed in both groups, and many iden¬ 
tical forms can be quoted, e. g., Skt. bodhayati ‘he awakens’, OBG buzdQ, 
Imditi .' 33 This point actually is more a proof for a closer Balto-Slavic-Ger- 
manic relationship. The causative verbs of the type bodhayati are 
typical of almost all IE languages, cf. Gr. epogsm together with q-egm, 
L. noceo together with nex, etc. 34 But in Indo-Iranian, Greek, and Latin the 
endings are -eyo, -eyeti while in Balto-Slavic and Germanic the endings 
-yo, -l- appear, cf. Skt. bodhdyami, bodhayati, L. noceo, nocet from -eyeti, 
but OBG buzdQ, buditu, Goth, -wardja, -wardeis, satja, satijis, etc. Cf. 
especially OBG plimiti Goth .fuLljan from OBG plunu Goth, falls, OBG 
celiti Goth, hailjan from OBG celit - Goth, hails . 36 These forms have 
correspondences in Latin but as far as their meaning is concerned they 
are typical only of Balto-Slavic and Germanic. 

As far as the verb is concerned, Burrow (1955: 20) is compelled to 
recognize that “in the conjugation of the verb features special to Indo- 
Iranian and Balto-Slavic are not remarkably common”. 

As a whole, there are no important features in common between Indo- 
Iranian and Balto-Slavic in the field of morphology. On the contrary, there 
are many very important morphological features in common between Ger¬ 
manic and Balto-Slavic. 

With regard to word formation the following identical Balto-Slavic and 
Germanic suffixes can be cited: 

(1) OBG -tskii - Lith. -iskas - G. -iska-, cf. OBG sloven-isku, Lith. 
gaspador-iskas, Goth, piud-isks. 

(2) The suffix -sna, -sni is used for forming abstract nouns: OBG 
pesni ‘song’, Goth, falh-sni ‘xgvmov'. 

.«> Cf. Meillet and Vaillant 1934: 248, 83; Schwyz’er 1934-39: 750; Qeorgiev 1969f : 

38 ; cf. Gr. sdxis-n with -a from IE -m. 

31 Cf. Schwyzer 1934-39: 751 ; I.eumann and Hofmann 1928: 333. 

31 Cf. Schwyzer 1934-39: 787. 

33 Burrow f955 : 20. 

:il Cf. Brugmann 1922: 535. 

36 See Meillet and Vaillant 1934: 239. 
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(3) OBG suffix -stvo corresponds to the Gothic suffix -stw, cf. OBG 
bestvo, Goth, waurstw. 

(4) OBG suffix -tva corresponds to the Goth. -pwo. 

In the field of phonology the treatment of the cluster rn -!- consonant 
(r = liquid, n = nasal) is characteristic of Balto-Slavic and Germanic while 
in the other IE languages it appears as rn + consonant, cf. OBG krrnQ 
from *kr^tnq, Lith. sliUkti , Goth, drugkan while in Sanskrit it is krntati. 

An essential difference between the phonology of Germanic and that 
of Balto-Slavic is the consonant shift of the occlusives in common Germanic. 
But the Germanic consonant shift had yet not been completely precluded 
during the 1st century B. C. and it is hardly probable for it to be consid¬ 
ered older than the middle of the 1st millennium B.C. Thus this phone- 
matic change, which distinguishes Germanic from Balto-Slavic, is a compara¬ 
tively late development. 

The comparative phonology of Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian shows a 
similarity in the treatment of the gutturals — about which we have already 
spoken — and a similarity in the treatment of the Indo-Iranian shift of s 
into s after i, u, r, k, which corresponds to the Slavic shift s > x after 
the same phonemes. This fact is cited as being exceptionally important evi¬ 
dence in favor of the thesis of a closer relationship between Slavic and 
Indo-Iranian. But the following objections can be made: 

(1) This phenomenon is not common Balto-Slavic: it does not appear 
in Lettish and Old Prussian and it appears in Lithuanian only after r and 
k, 30 cf., for instance, virsas — OBG vrixit ‘peak' but Lith. blusa — OBG bliixa 
‘flea’. 

(2) There is a difference in this respect between Slavic and Indo-Ira¬ 
nian: after I, u, r, k the consonant s in Slavic does not change before 
a consonant, while in Indo-Iranian it appears as s, cf. IE *porso-s > OBG 
praxii but IE *prs-ti-s > OBG pristl, OBG mizda, but Av. mizddm. 

(3) In Slavic an x appears but in Indo-Iranian we find an s. 

(4) This phenomenon is not common Indo-Iranian. Investigation of the 
modern Indian languages shows that some of them have preserved the s 
unchanged after u, for instance, the northwestern Kafiri (Dard) languages, 
cf. musa ‘mouse’ from IE *miis-, dds ‘yesterday' 37 — Skt. dosd ‘yesterday 
night’, Mod. Pers. dos ‘last night'. 

(5) It is not pertinent to consider this phenomenon to be common to 
Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian since in Indo-Iranian the shift took place after 
the following Indo-Iranian phonetic changes: IE / > Indo-Iran. r and IE a > 
Indo-Iran. i, cf. Skt. bhds- ‘to speak’: Lith. balsas ‘voice’; Skt. pas-anah, 
Ved. pas-ya ‘stones’, Kafiri parsi ‘rock, mountain', Afghan (< Dard.) parsa 
‘rock’: Gr. nslhi ‘stone’ from *pelsci, G. Fels ‘rock'; Skt. tavisah ‘strong’, 
tavisi ‘strength, power’ == Av. tdvisi f. ‘strength, power’ from *tewas-. 

(6) Furthermore, these phonematic changes are also found in other 
languages, for instance: L. ks (— x) > Span, x G %)\ IE ks > Alb. h\ IE 
rs > Arm. rs > r ; IE rs~y> common Gr. no > Att. pp (— rh)\ etc. 

Therefore, there are sound reasons for believing that this phonematic 
change had taken place independently and at different times in Slavic and 


36 Cf. Fraenkel 1950 : 113. 

37 Cf. Burrow 1955: 22; Edel’man 1965 : 25. 



in Indo-Iranian. 38 Thus, for instance, the shift of s into v is recorded iri 
Slavic as well as in some modern Indian dialects which have no genetic 
connection with Slavic. Nevertheless this phonematic phenomenon can be 
considered to be an isophoneme of Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian since, as 
we will see below, despite the fact that Balto-Slavic is closely related to 
Germanic it cannot be denied that it has some points in common with Indo- 
Iranian. 

The following explanation, which was given by Brugmann (1884), seems 
to be very plausible: “At the time when some of the features of the future 
language groups (out of which Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavic later developed) 
started to appear, in the southeastern portion of the not yet dissolved 
common IE area, the palatalization of the velars before e, i, y and the 
shift of s > s after i, u, r, k was beginning. At that time Germanic, Balto- 
Slavic, and Indo-Iranian were not yet separated. Later Balto-Slavic-Germanic 
broke away and formed a specific Northern dialect group." 

The very close relationship between Balto-Slavic and Germanic is ob¬ 
vious not only in the morphology and word formation but also in vocabu¬ 
lary. The. exact lexical correspondences between these languages are nu¬ 
merous and this fact is acknowledged even by the adversaries of the theory 
of a close relationship between these two languages. In his book (1941) 
E. Georgiev enumerates several hundred Balto-Slavic-Germanic correspond¬ 
ences. 40 Some of the most typical are: 

Nouns 

*aldh- ‘trough, boat’: OBG al(u)di(i), Lith. aldija, eldija f. ‘boat’, Norwegian old a 
‘trough’ (and Toch. A and B olyi ‘boat’, see section 9.7). 

*asen- ‘harvest, summer, autumn’: Russ, oseri, OPruss. assanis ‘autumn’, G. Ernte 
‘harvest’. 

*d h rowgho-s ‘friend’: Russ, drug, Lith. draugas ‘friend’, Old Scand. draugr ‘man’. 
*ere(m)bh- ‘partridge’: Russ, rjab-ka, G. Rebhuhn ‘partridge’. 

*g h olto-m, *gbelto-m, *gWto-m : OBG zlato, Lett, zilts, Goth, gulp ‘gold’. 

*g!»eb( h )d, *gv>ab(h)a ‘frog’: OBG zaba, OPruss. gabawo, G. Quappe. 

*gwrhnu, *gu>erhnu-, *gwerhneh ‘mill’: OBG zriiny , Lith. girna, OHG kuerna ‘mill’. 
*krek-, *krek-, *krenk-, *kfk- ‘frog eggs’: Russ. dial, krjak ‘frog (eggs)’, Lith. kurkulai, 
G. Rogen ‘eggs’ (of a fish)’. 

*perg- ‘pole, stalk, threshold’. 

*pnksti-s ‘fist’: Russ, pjast’, E. fist, 

*rep- ‘pole, beam’: OBG repti, etc. 

*(s)preng -: Russ, prjac, prjagu, etc. 

38 See Birnbaum 1971 : 235 ff. 

39 Brugmann 1884: “In diesem uridg. Sprachgebiet konnen z. B. die Vorfahren der 
bsl. VOlker mit ... den Ahnen der Arier zusammen eine Anzahl von k- zu Zischlauten 
verschoben haben, und diese Verschiebung blieb auf einen Teil des uridg. Sprachgebiets 
beschrankt. Dann trat in diesem Gebietsteil eine Volksspaltung ein; die Urahnen der bsl. 
Stamme trennten sich gemeinsam mit ihren Nachbarn zur anderen Seite, den Vorfahren 
der Germanen, von den Ariern ab, und es begann nun die besondere Geschichte des bsl.- 
germ. Sprachstammes. Die Lituslaven behielten ihre gemeinsam mit den Ariern aus k- 
Lauten entwickelten Zischlaute bei.” 

40 See also A. Scherer 1956; Stang 1971. Arntz (1933: 35-37) gives a list of re¬ 
lated words in Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian: most of the words cited are not typical of 
these groups exclusively and do not correspond exactly. See also Burrow 1955: 20-21. 
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*(s)prong-\ Russ, prug, cf. LG spranke ‘grasshopper’. 

*(s)wol-wi- ‘nightingale, swallow’; Russ, solovej, E. swallow. 

*wokso-s ‘wax’: Lith. vaskas, OBG vosku, E. wax. 

Verbs 

*bhergh- ‘to keep’: OBG hr ego ‘to take care’, East-Lith. birginti ‘to keep’, Goth. 
balrgan ‘to hide’. 

'bHeyg- ‘to shine’. 

*b h lendh- ‘to roam’: OBG blesti, bledo, bledit, Lith. blendziuos, bllsta, Goth, blinds 
‘blind’. 

*dbelbh- ‘to cut out’. , 

*d h reb h - ‘to break’. 

*dhreyd- ‘to have diarrhoea’. 

*gbeydb- ‘to pine, to wish, to wait’. 

'■ghewb(b)- ‘to fold, to twist’. 

*ghrebb~ ‘to ladle’ and *gf‘robi’o-s ‘ditch, grave’. 

*ghreybh- ‘to catch, to take’. 

*grews- ‘to squeak’. 

*krewt- ‘to shake, to tear’. 

* lew - ‘to let'. 

*lewg h - ‘to lie’, Hughyg ‘a lie’, and Haghi-s ‘untrue, lying’. 

*pol~, *pld- "to burn, to warm’ and *polmen- ‘flame’. 

*skewb h - ‘to hurry, to throw, to whirl, to tear’. 

*(s)kut- ‘to shake’. 

*sleng- ‘to slide’. 

* smel- ‘to burn low, to smother’. 

*wold h o (*weldho) ‘to rule, to dominate’. 

Adjectives 

*b h laydo-s: OBG bledu — Anglo-Saxon bldt ‘poor’. 

*b h usro-s ‘quick’. 

■ t d>'-eb- ‘thick, strong'. 

"galo-s ‘naked’. 

"gleg- ‘dainty, spoiled’. 

J: koylo-s ‘whole, strong, healthy’. 

"Has- ‘loose, weak, bad’. 

*pr(o)is-ko-s ‘fresh’. 

*redo-s ‘happy’. 

*suro-s ‘sour, salty, bitter'. 

The lexical correspondences between Balto-Slavic and Germanic are not 
only numerous but often exact in terms of phonology, morphology, and 
word formation: this clearly shows the unity of the Balto-Slavic and Ger¬ 
manic culture and way of life. 41 

There is no doubt that certain correspondences exist between Slavic 
and Iranian, but they are fewer and are restricted mainly to religion (OBG 


41 See also Meillet and Vaillant 1934: 511. 
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bogu, svarogu, svgtu, etc.) which can be considered to be an Iranian in¬ 
fluence on Slavic. 12 

On the basis of these facts Lehr-SpIawMski conies to the conclusion 
that “the Balto-Slavic language complex, and, to a greater degree the Proto- 
Slavic complex, had many important connections with the languages of the 
Germanic complex in their vocabulary and grammatical structure. These 
connections are superior in quality and quantity (contrary to the assumption 
of the old theory, especially the German theory) to the connections with 
Iranian”. 

Therefore, on the basis of these facts the following conclusions can be 
drawn: 

(1) As compared to all the other IE languages groups, Balto-Slavic is 
closest to Germanic. 

(2) With regard to the development of common IE we can suppose 
that a North IE group existed probably before the 3rd millennium B. C.: 
in the 3rd millennium it had already dissolved into Balto-Slavic and Ger¬ 
manic. 

(3) Slavic also shows some aspects of a close relationship with Indo- 
Sranian but to a lesser degree as compared to Germanic. Furthermore, Ger¬ 
manic also has some elements in common with Italic and Celtic 43 but they 
are considerably less in number and importance than the elements in common 
with Balto-Slavic. 

On the whole Balto-Slavic is closely related to Germanic but the exist¬ 
ence of some features in common between it and Indo-Iranian cannot be 
denied. Keeping in mind the geographical position of the Balto-Slavs, with 
the Germanic tribes neighboring to the west and the Iranians to the southeast, 

this is very plausible. 


43 Cf. Lehr-Splawinski 1955: 160; Pisani 1935: 150. 
43 See Porzig 1954a: 106-108. 
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Chapter 9 


Tocharian and Balto-Slavic 


9.1. Introduction 

There are obvious typical elements in common between Tocharian 1 and 
Balto-Slavic, not only in the vocabulary and word formation but also in the 
morphology and phonology. The relation between Tocharian and Balto- 
Slavic was established when the first investigations of Tocharian were 
made. Thus, in establishing the position of Tocharian among the other lan¬ 
guages in the IE family, Meillet stressed that it is in a position between 
Italo-Celtic, on the one hand, and Slavic and Armenian, on the other. 

When the investigation of Tocharian started, a number of linguists (for 
instance Pedersen, Vendryes, Sommer, Walde, and Charpentier) were inclined 
to look for a connection with Italo-Celtic, or only with Celtic, on the basis 
of some verbal forms ending in r. Later, however, when the common IE 
origin of these verbal forms was proved due to the fact that they were 
not only typical of Italic, Celtic, and Tocharian but also of Phrygian, Hittite, 
and Indo-Iranian, the hypothesis of a close relationship between Italo-Celtic- 
Tocharian was abandoned. 2 This concept was severely criticized by Pokorny 
(1923: 23-25), who came to the conclusion that Tocharian was a Thracian 
(Thraco-Phrygian) dialect which was closely related to Armenian. 3 

The hypothesis of a closer relationship between Tocharian and Balto- 
Slavic appeared later. Kellogg (1927) proved that Tocharian was extremely 
close to Balto-Slavic and Germanic (and Thraco-Phrygian). Benveniste (1936) 
stressed that Tocharian was close to Balto-Slavic, on the one hand, and to 
Greek-Armenian-Thraco-Phrygian, on the other. According to Schwentner 
(1943: 33-34), Tocharian occupies a central position between Germanic and 
Balto-Slavic, as well as between Celtic and Thraco-Phrygian. Krause (1948-51 : 
199) put great emphasis on the existence of a relationship between Tocha¬ 
rian and Balto-Slavic. Porzig (1954a: 183-184) pointed out the important 
features in common between Tocharian and Balto-Slavic and suggested that 
the original home of Tocharian was the region which neighbors on the 
region of the Baltic, Slavic, and Germanic. The affinity between To- 


1 “Tocharian” is the conventionally accepted name for two closely related languages 
(A and B) in which records found in East Turkestan (western China) were written. Some 
scholars use the name of the region — “Turfanic” or “Kuchaic” or “East Tocharian” 
and “West Tocharian” — instead of the usual names “Tocharian A and B”. On the rela¬ 
tionship between these two languages see Lane 1966: 213-216. 

- Schwentner 1935: 21-27. 

3 See also Ivanov 1959: 36. 
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charian and Balto-Slavic was pointed out when it became clear that To- 
charian was not closely related either to the western IE languages'* or to 
Indo-Iranian 5 or to Hittite-Luwian. 6 The main reason for connecting Tochar- 
ian with Italo-Celtic was the concept of the treatment of the IE gutturals 
in Tocharian from the point of view of the dominant centum-satam theory. 7 
Since the velars were not assibilated in words such as Toch. A okiit, B 
ok(t) ‘eight’, Toch. A q cik , B fak ‘ten’, Toch. A kdnt, B kante ‘hundred’, 
but were preserved, Tocharian was immediately classified into the so-called 
centum group (Celtic, Italic, Germanic, Greek, and Hittite-Luwian). But many 
other elements indicated a close relationship with Balto-Slavic and finally 
even the adherents of the centum-satam theory had to accept this ob- 
ovius fact. 

The conclusion about the treatment of the IE gutturals in Tocharian was 
actually too hasty. It was predominantly based on aprioristic considerations 
formulated on the basis of the principles of the prevalent centum-satam 
theory. The principle assumptions of this theory are the following: (a) IE 
languages are classified into two groups, centum and satam : the languages 
belonging to the centum group are closer to each other than languages of 
the satam group and vice versa-, (b) the so-called IE palatals appear as 
velars ( k ) in the languages of the centum group while in the satam group 
they appear as sibilants or affricates (cf. Slav, s, z, Skt. s, j, h)\ in the 
centum group the labiovelars are preserved (£“'), while in the satam group 
they appear as velars ( k ). Taking these assumptions as a starting point, 
during the first period of the investigation of Tocharian the following con¬ 
clusions were made: words such as Toch. A okdt, B ok(t) ‘eight’, Toch. 
A ftik, B fak ‘ten’, Toch. A kdnt, B kante ‘hundred’ show that Tocharian 
was a centum language and consequently the IE labiovelars (k w ) should have 
been preserved. 

Today the centum-satam theory does not have the status it had towards 
the end of the 19th century and the first decades of this century. Now the 
pravalent theory is that of the gradual assibilation of the velars into the 
separate IE languages due to the law of palatalization. Therefore, the aprior¬ 
istic assumptions regarding Tocharian became untenable. The main points 
of our thesis are the following. 8 During the late (final) period of develop¬ 
ment of common IE two guttural series existed: velars ( k, g, g h ) and labio¬ 
velars ( k w , g w , g wh ). After some IE dialects had broken away (as, for in¬ 
stance, Balto-Slavic, Indo-Iranian, etc.) the original velars became palatalized 
independently of each other and at different periods in the separate dialect 
groups; later they shifted into affricates and still later into sibilants. The 
palatalization of original velars, i. e., the shift of the first member in the 
k — k w opposition, caused the delabialization of the labiovelars in the re¬ 
spective dialects. Thus due to palatalization the second member was also 
changed: the correlation k — k w shifted into k’ — k. The assibilation of the 
velars in the so-called satam languages, which is a very ordinary and 
widespread phonematic phenomenon, took place independently in the differ- 


* Cf. Porzig 1954a: 182. 

5 Cf. Burrow 1955: 16. 
c Cf. Lane 1958: 253; Porzig 1954a: 183. 

7 See Benveniste 1936: 229. 

8 See section 2.1. 
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ent languages and cannot be considered to be evidence for close rela¬ 
tionships. 

Tocharian is a glaring example of the fact that the centum-satam theory 
is erroneous. As we will see below, Tocharian shows a close relationship 
with Balto-Slavic not only in morphology and vocabulury but also in pho¬ 
nology and word formation. 

9.2. The Treatment of the IE Labiovelars in Tocharian 

According to the prevalent point of view, the IE labiovelars (k w , etc.) 
were preserved in Tocharian insofar as they had not shifted into velars or 
sibilants for secondary reasons. This point of view is erroneous. The data 
from Tocharian comparative-historical phonology clearly show that the IE 
labiovelars ( k w , etc.) appear in this language as velars ( k ) or as sibilants 
{(i) according to the law of palatalization. The treatment of the IE labio¬ 
velars in Tocharian is similar to their change in Slavic (IE k w > Slav, k 
or c). 

A large number of examples with reliable or quite probable etymologies 
show that the IE labiovelars appear as velars ( k ) or sibilants ( p ) in Tochar¬ 
ian : 9 

Toch. A ak, B ek n. ‘eye’, cf. OBQ oko ‘eye’ from *okf*>os n. 

Toch. A apiim, B ep(a)ne dual, ‘two eyes’, cf. OBG oil dual, ‘two eyes' with <* from 
kv> before an i. 

Toch. A akmal ‘face, appearance’ consisting of A ak ‘eye’ + *mal ‘nose’. 

Toch. A po-, pa-, B pau-, pa-, pai- ‘to live’ from *gwydw-, cf. Gr. ‘to live’. 

Toch. A piim, B pana ‘woman, wife’ = OBG zena from *gwena. 

Toch. A pdrtne ‘heat’, cf. Gr. fag/ios, Arm. jerm ‘hot’ from *gu>hermo-. 

Toch. A ptwar, B ptwer ‘four’ from *k^etwer-es; A ptcirt, B ptart(t)e ‘fourth’ from 
*k^et(w)pt-. 

Toch. AB kiis- ‘to extinguish 1 : OBG a-gasiti ‘to extinguish’, Gr. oflivvvfu ‘to extin¬ 
guish’ from "(s)g-^es-. 

Toch. A kdts, B kdtso ‘abdomen’ from *gwdtya-, cf. Goth, qifius, Olcel. kvidr n- 
‘abdomen’, L. (Osc.-Umbr.) botulus ‘intestines, salami’ (?). 

Toch. A kid-, klaw- (klaw-), B kldy- (kloy-) ‘to fall’, cf. Skt. gldyati, glati ‘feels 
exhausted, vanishes' from IE *g w l-. 

Toch. A ko, ki, B keu ‘cow’, cf. Gr. jiovs, Skt. gau-h ‘cow, bull, ox’; Toch. B kewiye, 
cf. Skt. gdvya- ‘bovine’. 

Toch. B kor ‘throat’, OBG grtilo, Lith. gurkle, Arm. kokord ‘throat’, Skt. girati ‘he 
swallows, eats’ from IE *gy>er- (see below). 

Toch. A lanktse, lantse Tight’ from *lngwh( u )-, cf. Skt. laghu- ‘quick, light’, Av. 
ragu- ‘quick, nimble’ from *legwh u - or Hqgwhu-, Gr. elayvg ‘small, short’, ihxcpgos Tight, 
nimble’. 

Toch. A lek ‘porro, ab’ from Heyk^-, cf. L. linquo ‘to leave’, Gr. }.oitc6s ‘left’. 

Toch. A lek-, lik-, B laik-, lik- ‘to wash’, cf. L. liqueo ‘to be liquid’, liquo ‘to melt i 
to drain’, liquor ‘liquid’ from IE *leyk ®-. 

Toch. A lykdly, lyiikly-, B lykapke ‘thin, fine’, cf. Skt. laghu- ‘quick, light’ from 
*legwhu-. 

a For the examples below see Van Windekens 1941 and 1976; Lane 1960. 
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Tocli. A orkilm, B orkamo 'dark(ness)’ from *rgwno- or *orgu>mo-, tocli. A arkant-, 
B erkertt ‘black’, cf. Gr. k'gelioe ‘darkness', dwpvog ‘gloomy’, Goth, riqis ‘darkness’. 

Tocli A pan, B pin ‘five’, Toch.A pant, B pinkte (pirikce, pince) ‘fifth’ from *penkwe, 
*penkwto-. 

Toch. A pdk-, pak-, ptik- (?), B pak-, pek- ‘to boil, cook’ from *pekv-. 

Toch. A rake, B retd ‘word’ = OBG red ‘word’ from rek^i-s. 

Toch. A sak “to follow (?)’ from *sek&-, cf. L. sequor, Gr. enopai ‘to follow’. 

Toch. A sek, sik- ‘to flood’ from *seyk&-. cf. Skt. secate ‘to pour'. 

Toch. ci tsiik-, tsak-, B tsak-, tsek- ‘to burn, glow’ from *dl>egaih., c f. Skt. dahati 
‘burns’. 

Toch. A wak, B wek ‘voice’ from *wok cf. Skt. vdk L. vox, Skt. vdkti ‘speaks" i 
Gr. enos ‘word’. Derivatives : Toch. B wesk- ‘to speak’, pres. part, weksehca from "wek'^-sk- > 
wesk- and *wek s-. Palatalization and assibilation : Toch. A wagem, B we gen ha ‘voice’. 

Toch. A wdktasurhe ‘honor, reverence’ from *t vekw-, cf. Skt. vakti ‘speaks’. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from these examples: 

(a) IE labiovelars were delabialized in Tocharian: they appear as velars 
before a consonant or before IE a, o, fl. 

(b) The delabialized labiovelars were palatalized and assibilated before 
IE e, t, and y. 

Examples: 

(a) at the beginning of the root: Toch. A kats, B kdtso ‘abdomen’; Toch. AB kla- 
‘to fall’; Toch. A ho, ki, B keu ‘cow’; Toch. B kor ‘throat’; 

(b) at the end of the root: Toch. A ak (gen .akis), B ek ‘eye’; Toch A lek-, lik-, B laik-, lik- 
‘to wash’; Toch. AB pdk-, B pek- 'to cook’; Toch. A sak- ‘to follow’; Toch. A sek-, sik- 
‘to flood'; Toch. AB tsak-, A tsak-, B tsek ‘to burn, to glow’; Toch. A wak, B wek 
“voice’; 

(c) before a consonant or IE a, a, u : Toch. A akmal ‘face, appearance"; Toch. A 
arkant-, B erkent- ‘black’; Toch. B latiktse, laritse ‘light’; Toch. A lykaly, B lykagke 
‘thin, fine’; Toch. A orkam, B orkamo ‘dark(ness)’; Toch. A pant, B pinkie “fifth’; Toch. 
A waktasurhe ‘honor, respect'. 

(d) before IE e, f,y: Toch. A again, B ec(a)ne dual ‘eyes' ; Toch. B gau, fa-, cai- 
‘to live’; A gam, B gana ‘woman, wife’; Toch. A carme ‘hot’; Toch. A gtwar, B gtwer 
“four’; Toch. A pdn, B pig ‘five'; Toch. A wagetni, B wegeTiha “voice’. 

The fact that before IE e, i, y the IE labiovelars in Tocharian appear 
as sibilants shows unequivocally that before being palatalized (and assibil¬ 
ated) they were delabialized. Examples of the type as Toch. A (dm, B gana 
‘woman’ from *g w ena show that this form changed in the following way: 
IE * g^ena > Proto-Toch. *gena > *g’ena > Toch. A (dm, B puna, i. e., as in 
Slavic: IE *g w ena > Balto-Slavic * genet > *g'enu > OBG zena. If we assume 
that the development had taken place along the line of IE *g w ena > Proto- 
Toch. *gwend > *g’w’ena, the dropping of the w cannot be explained since 
in such cases w is preserved, cf. Toch. B twere ‘door’ from *d(")woro-, 
ftwar 'four’ from *k w etwe/or, Toch. B yakwe (A yak) ‘horse’ from v ekwo-s, 
Toch. A svarp, sparp- ‘rope’, Toch. AB swas- ‘it rains’, Toch. A swase, 
B swese ‘rain’, Toch. A swar, B sware ‘sweet, pleasant’, Toch. A twe, 
B tweye ‘dust’ from *d h w-, Toch. A pdrwat, B pcirwe ‘first’, etc. 10 These 

10 The etymologies of Toch. B ger- ‘to hunt’, A garu, B gerwe ‘hunter’ from IE 
*-ghwer-, cf. Lith. zveris ‘beast’, and Toch. B gihcaccepi ‘covered by snow", cf. Skt. s win- 
date “is brilliant’, show thatlE kw had become in Proto-Tocharian k® and was treated asIEfc". 
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examples show that in the cluster ‘consonant -f w -f IE S, I the conso¬ 
nants were not palatalized in Tocharian: otherwise we would expect *cwere, 
etc., since t is palatalized before IE e, i. 

Therefore, in Proto-Tocharian the IE labiovelars were delabialized. This 
is confirmed by the identical treatment of the labiovelars and the velars be¬ 
fore IE e, t , cf. Toch. AB ppdl ‘head’ = Cir. xecpafo'i ‘head’ and Toch. A 
ptwar, B ptwer ‘four’ = Gr- xiaaaQes ‘four’. 


9.3. IE Syllabic Liquids and Nasals in Tocharian 

The erroneous conception about the treatment of the IE labiovelars in 
Tocharian, and especially the assumption that the labiovelars in Tocharian 
were preserved in the form ku or kw, is due to conclusions (already men¬ 
tioned) which were based on the centum-satam theory, and to the erroneous 
explanation of the treatment of the IE syllabic liquids and nasals in Tochar¬ 
ian, to some erroneous interpretations of facts, and also to incorrect etymol¬ 
ogies. Below we shall give some of the examples on which this theory is 
based and we shall try to offer a more plausible explanation. 

(a) Let us analyze the following words: 

Toch. A kam-, kum-, cam-, B kam, (am-, cent- ‘to come’ from *gu>em-. 

Toch. B kul- ‘bell’, cf. Toch. AB kdln- 'to ring, jangle’, OHG hellan ‘to ring, sound’. 

Toch. AB kul- ‘to slow down, grow thin’ from *g w (e)l~, cf. Skt. glciyad, glad ‘feels 
exhausted, vanishes’. 

Toch. A kuli, B kl(y)Tye ‘woman’ from *&» liye, cf. Ir. caile ‘woman, girl’, cailin 
‘(little) girl’, Bret, pl-ac’h ‘girl’ from IE *k®ly- (Pedersen 1941: 99-101). 

Toch. AB kulyp- ‘to wish’ from *kwel-, cf. Av. (aibi-)xrapa- ‘to take care of’ from 
*Mep-. 

Toch. A kuhac ‘battle, struggle, fight’ from *g wh n-, cf. Gr. fteivco ‘to strike’, Skt. 
hand ‘he strikes, kills’, OBG gunad ‘to drive away’. 

The IE syllabic liquids and nasals appear in Balto-Slavic in two forms 
ir, il, in, im and ur, ui, un, am; ur, al, an, am appear more often after 
gutturals. 11 

A similar situation is found in Indo-Iranian. In Sanskrit the IE r, l be¬ 
fore a vowel appear as ir and ur: ur usually appears after original labials 
or labiovelars, 12 while in Avestan the same IE phonemes appear in the form 
dr or or (in graphics or), usually after labials. 13 Furthermore, Skt. r shifted 
in Middle Hindi in two ways: it appears as a and as u especially after 
labials, cf. Skt. vrka- ‘wolf’ > Middle Hindi vaka- but Skt. prthu- 'spacious' 
Middle Hindi puthu-. The same phenomenon is observed in Albanian and 
Armenian, especially after gutturals, cf. Alb. pSr-kul ‘to fold, bend’ from 
*k w l-n- and qel ‘to carry’ from *k w oleyo, sjell ‘to twirl, carry’ from *k w el-, 
kulp ‘forest (wild) vine’ from *k w l-b h - (root *k w el-). u 

Thus in all of the so-called satam languages in which the labiovelars 
are delabialized there are examples of a after an original labiovelar. How- 


u Cf. Vaillant 1950: 171. 
ia Cf. Burrow 1955: 86. 
is Cf. Reichelt 1909: 58-61. 
u See Pokorny 1951-69: 639. 
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ever, this fact cannot be evidence for the preservation of the labial element 
of the IE labiovelars. The same applies to Tocharian. 

The double treatment of the syllabic liquids and nasals is found in 
some of the other IE languages, 16 especially in the so-called satam languages; 
it is also typical of Tocharian: IE /, l, n, m appear in Tocharian not 
only in the forms dr, al, an, dm (or a instead of a) but also in the forms 
ar, al, an, am (usually after original labiovelars). 

The shift of IE ry. > Toch. am is found in different forms and deriva¬ 
tives of the Tocharian verb Toch. A kam-, kam-, gam-, B kdm-, cam-, gem- 
‘to come’ from the IE root *g w em-. In different IE languages this verb is 
recorded in three different vowel grades: *g a 'em-, *g w om-, and *g w m~. The 
same is found in Tocharian. Toch. AB gclm-, B gem- are derived from IE 
*g w em- (the assibilation shows that this is an IE e ). Toch. AB kdm- is 
derived from IE *g w om-, while Toch. kam- is from IE *g w tn-; this can 
clearly be seen from the form Toch. A kams- pres. act. from *g a m-sk- 
which corresponds exactly to Skt. gacchati, Av. jasaiti 'he goes’, Gr. Paoxco 
'to walk’, Lith. gimsta ‘to be born’ from *g w m-sk-. 

The shift of IE ni > Toch. an appears in Toch. A kanag 'battle, struggle, 
fight’ which derives from *g wh @-tyo- or *g wh q-ti- > *kung (with anaptyctic a) 
and corresponds to Skt. hati-h 'battle, fight, blow’, Av. -jaiti- ‘fighting’. Old 
Norse gadr, gunar f. 'battle, fight’, Lith. giiicas ‘controversy, row, fight', 
OBG giinati 'to drive away’. The exact correspondence in the treatment of 
the IE syllabic nasal in Tocharian and Balto-Slavic is especially significant 
in this case. As was already pointed out, the IE syllabic liquids and nasals 
appear in Balto-Slavic in the forms ir, il, in, im, but after original labio- 
velars they usually appear as ar, al, an, am. In Lith. gunioti, gunyti ‘to 
drive away’, Old Pruss. gannlmai 1st pers. pi. pres, ‘(we) drive away’, 
gantwei inf., OBG giinati ‘to drive away’ from Balto-Slav. *gM«-<IE 
appears in Balt, -an- > Proto-Slav, -un- from IE # as in the Tocharian corre¬ 
spondence kanag < IE *g wh n-. The supposition of Van Windekens (1979: 54) 
A kanag < IE *g' lw n-enti is not plausible. 

A similar phenomenon is found in Toch. B kor ‘throat’. In Toch. B the 
IE vowel m often appears as o, cf. Toch. A kakdl ~ B kokale ‘cart’, Gr. 
xvxXos ‘circle, wheel’; Toch. B oftso 'beast, cattle’, Skt. aksan- ‘bull’; Toch. 
B kor-, A kar- ‘to weaken, grow old'; Toch. B aartse ‘spacious’, cf. Skt. 
aril- ‘spacious’. Thus Toch. B kor ‘throat’ is derived from an older *gar(dl?)- 
and corresponds to Lith. garkle, OBG griilo from Balto-Slav. *gardl(a)- < 
IE *g w r-d h l(o)-. 

In Balto-Slavic words the vowel a appears after an original labiovelar 
but this cannot be evidence for the preservation of the labiovelar or of 
its labial element. The same -ar- appears in Old Pruss. garcle ‘pharynx’ and 
Arm. kar. Actually these words show the double treatment we have already 
discussed: cf. Lith. girtas ‘drunk’ from Balto-Slav. *gir-, OBG zirati 'to 
swallow’ = Skt. girati (and grndti) ‘he swallows’ < IE *g w r- which is derived 
from the root already discussed. 

The Tocharian word AB kur-, B kwr- ‘to weaken, grow old’ is proof 
for the correctness of this explanation of the specific treatment of the orig- 


15 A similar double treatment of the sonant liquids is seen in Hittite: IE /- Hitt. 
ar but also ur, see Szemerenyi 1955: 171-172. 
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inal labiovelars and of the syllabic liquids and nasals. This word is related 
to Skt. jarati, jtiryati, jiryati ‘grows old’, jarant- ‘old’, Gr. ysgcov ‘old’, 
Arm. cer ‘old’. The Tocharian verb Toch. AB kur-, B kwr- corresponds 
exactly in meaning and in formation to the Skt. jtiryati, jiryati: it is de¬ 
rived from PIE *grh-. What we have here is not an original labiovelar but 
a velar. This example shows that in Tocharian ur (B wr) is derived from 
IE r. Furthermore, Toch. B kul- ‘bell’ is derived from IE *kl- (and not 
from *g’ h ew-: Van Windekens 1976: 243): it is related to Toch. AB kciln 
‘to ring, sound’, Russ, kolokol ‘bell’ from IE *kol-kolo-s, Gr. xaMco ‘to 
call, ask’ (< IE *kl-), OHG hellan ‘to ring, sound’. 

A similar shift" is found in Toch. A kurs&r (nom. acc. pi. kurtsru), B 
karsar, kwarsar ‘mile, measure for length’ which Van Windekens correctly 
derives from IE *kers- ‘to rum’. 16 Toch. A karsar corresponds to L. cursas 
Toad, run, voyage’ from IE *krs-‘, the semantic development was the follow¬ 
ing: ‘(one) road, (one) voyage’ > ‘one traversing’ > ‘a (measure for) 
length’. We have an IE velar and not a labiovelar in this case as well. 

Thus the vowel u in the Tocharian forms A kum-, AB kulyp-, A kuhap, 
etc., cannot be considered to be evidence of the preservation of a la¬ 
biovelar. The situation is the same in Lith. kiirti ‘to build, make’, Skt. kara 
(2nd pers. sing, imperat.) ‘build, make’, kuryat (3rd pers. sing. pres, opt.) 
‘let (him) make’, kurmah (1st pers. pi. pres, ind.) ‘(we) make’ beside karoti 
(3rd pers. sing. pres, ind.) ‘(he) makes’, kara-h ‘making’ from IE *k w ord-s, 
etc., which are derived from IE *k w er- ‘to make’. As in the Lithuanian and 
Sanskrit verbal forms mentioned above, ka(r)- does not show any preserva¬ 
tion of the labiovelar but ur- is the shift of the IE syllabic liquid, so ku- 
in the Tocharian forms cited cannot be considered to be evidence for the 
preservation of an original labiovelar: on the whole ur, ul, un, um are only 
the corresponding shifts of IE syllabic liquids and nasals. 

(b) The explanation for the vowel a in Toch. B kary- ‘to trade’, Toch. 

A kuryar, B karyor ‘trade’, Toch. A kuryart, B ktiryorttan ‘merchant’, cf. 
Skt. krinati ‘(he) buys’, Gr. rcoiafiai ‘to buy’, is that the root from which 
these words are derived is *k w rey- and the vowels -«-, -&- (a-) in Toch. A 
kury-, B kary-, kary- are epenthetic. 17 Epenthetic vowels (usually a, a) 
between consonants are quite usual in Tocharian, cf. Toch. A tre, taryapi, 
B trey, trai(y)-, tcirya, tarya ‘three’ from *tr-, Toch. A klyu-, (Rom)kalywats 
‘elevated’, Toch. B ktilywe ‘glory’ = Gr. ‘glory’ from *klew-, Toch. 

A kukal, B kokale ‘cart’ = Gr. xvxkos ‘circle, wheel’, Toch. A aktir ‘tear’ = 
Skt. asm- ‘tear’, Toch. B okt — A oktit ‘eight’, etc. 18 Pedersen (1941: 225) 
determines a in kary- as an epenthetic vowel. Thus Toch. A kury-, B kary-, 
kary- is derived from *k w r(i)y- in which a (a) and u are epenthetic vowels 
in the cluster kr. 

(c) Toch. A kuk&l, acc. pi. kuklas, B kokale, acc. pi. koklem ‘cart’, cf. 
Gr. xvxXos, Skt. cakra-, wheel, Phryg. xtxXr] ‘[cart] > Ursa Major (constella¬ 
tion)’, Lith. kaklas ‘neck’. As is clear from Phryg. xixbi and Lith. kaklas, 
the vowels e, o, u, i in these words are not derived from the original la¬ 
biovelar but are typical of each language in the reduplicated syllable. Since 

« Cf. Van Windekens 1941: 49; 1976: 245. 

17 Schindler 1968 : 240 : “A kuryar ... u durch Labialumlaut aus a.” 

18 For these epenthetic vowels in Tocharian see Pedersen 1941 : 224-226; Couvreur 
1947: 79. 
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in some cases the IE vowel o is preserved in Tocharian (cf. Toch, A okat, 
B okt 'eight’ from *okto), it can be assumed that Toch. A kukal, B kokale 
are derived from *k w ok w lo-s ; thus they are similar in formation to Lith. 
kaklas. However, -v- in Gr. xvxlog does not represent an original labiovelar 
but the vowel in a reduplicated syllabled 9 

(d) The Tocharian interrogative-relative pronoun is Toch. A kus, B kuse 
m. f. ‘who’, Toch. A kac, B kuce n. 'what', the indefinite pronoun is Toch. 
AB kos- ‘someone’; Toch. A ku-pre, B kwri, krai ‘if, when’, k(u)yal ‘be¬ 
cause’, k(u)yalte, kuyolte ‘since’ are also from the same root. The vowel 
u (o) cannot be derived from the second element of the IE labiovelar be¬ 
cause the original form *k w + consonant is impossible. Van Windekens 
correctly derives these forms from *& c ’tt-, 20 cf. Ved. ku-, Av. ku, OBG kude 
‘where’ from *k w u-d ll e, Alb. kiir ‘when’, etc. The Tocharian pronoun has an 
exact correspondence in Albanian and Balto-Slavic in this respect, cf. the 
interrogative pronoun Alb. kush m. f. ‘who’ from *k w u-, Lith. dial, ku ‘what’ 
and OBG ku-to ‘who’ from *k w u- + particle -to. The consonant -sh in Alb. 
ku-sh probably has the same origin as -s(e) in Toch. A ku-s, B ku-se, while 
the final element in OBG ku-to, ci-to is probably related to -c(e) in the 
Tocharian pronoun A ku-c, B ku-ce. 

(e) There are some false etymologies and interpretations. 

Toch. B ferk(we) 'ashes’ is compared to Gr. xeepoa ‘ashes’ from *d h eg wh ra. 
But the phonetic differences remain unexplained- The Tocharian word must 
be derived from *g wh er(u)k-, 2i cf. OBG zariiku ‘hot, burning’ from *g wh eru-ko-, 
Bulg. zaraoa ‘live coals’ from *g wh erd-wa: -we in Toch. B perk(we) is a 
suffix as in Bulg. zarava, cf. Toch. A yetwe f. ‘decoration’ from ydt-, yat- 
‘to decorate’, panwe f. ‘jaw’, Toch. A arki, B arkwi ‘white’ and Hitt, harki- 
‘white’, etc. 22 Toch. B perk(we) is not to be found in Van Windekens 1976. 

Toch. A kupdr ‘deep’ corresponds to Av. gufra ‘deep, secret’ and not 
to Gr. firmru) ‘to sink’. The ending of Toch. kupdr ‘deep’ corresponds to 
mdrtar long’, tptlr ‘high’. The comparison of the Toch. A kupar with Gr. 
ftdmm is given in Van Windekens’ dictionary but later it was abandoned. 23 

Toch. A natsw- ‘to starve’, which was compared with the Gr. vijcpco ‘to 
fast, to be hungry’, 2J comes from PIE *n-hdt- (Van Windekens 1976: 316) 
and has the suffix -w-, which is typical of the formation of a category of 
Tocharian verbs. 

Toch. A onk, B enkwe ‘man, person’: the old comparison with Gr. dStjv 
‘gland’, L. inguen ‘swelling, genitals’ (Van Windekens 1941: 44) is improb¬ 
able. Pedersen (1941: 235) connects the Tocharian word with Hitt, antuhhas 
‘man’ (?). It comes from *&kwo-s (Van Windekens 1976: 337). 

Toch. A pukdl, pukul, pkul, pukl, B pikul ‘year’ from *pek w - ‘to bake’ 
could have the suffix -to-, -ulo-, -alo-, etc., but not a preserved labiovelar. 
Van Windekens (1976: 396): *pek w ul-. 


' 9 But Gr. y.vx/.os and Toch. A kukal, B kokale can be explained through the dissi¬ 
milation l—l > o / from *k&lk&lo-s > *ka(l)klo-s. 

20 Cf. Van Windekens 1944: 197-199; 1976: 246. 

21 Or should it be considered to be a contamination of “d h egwh-ra and *g^er(a)k- ? 

22 Pedersen believes that ‘the cluster kw often found in Toch. B i? etymologically 
derived from two sounds’ (1941 : 235). 

23 Cf. Van Windekens 1941 : 48; 1949: 148; 1976: 243. 

24 Cf. Van Windekens 1944: 44, 1976: 225-227. 
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Toch. A suk, B sakw, sak ‘happiness’, Toch. A skassu, B skwassu ‘happy’, 
Toch. A sukasi possessive adjective ‘felicitatis’. Van Windekens’ (1941: 113) 
etymology, 26 according to which this word is derived from the root *sek w - 
‘to follow’, is untenable. Pisani (1941-42: 2) interprets the Tocharian word 
correctly: he connects it with Skt. sukhd- ‘happiness’. Toch. B sakw has 
the same suffix as Toch. A yet-we, etc. 

The only example that can be considered to be evidence for IE k w > 
Toch. B kw is Toch. B ivalkwe ‘wolf’ from *wlk w o-s, but the same w also 
appears in Toch. B arkwi- (A arki) ‘white’ with kw from IE g, cf. Hitt. 
harki- ‘white’, Qr. aQyos ‘white, brilliant’ from PIE *herg-. Thus w in this 
case is of secondary origin, as, for instance, in Toch. B kwdrsar (Toch. A 
kursar, B kursar) from IE *kers- (see above), Toch. B kwdRcit together 
with kuRcit ‘sesam’ -— Sacian kurnjsata. 26 Cf. Krause and Thomas 1960: 64: 
“Toch. k seemingly shows an inclination to labiovelar pronunciation, so that 
the Tocharian clusters kw and ku... cannot be regarded as an indication 
of an original labiovelar.” A similar labialization of k appears in Old Prussian, 
cf. griquan — grecon, grecun, perronisquan = perroniscon, kristianisquan — 
krixtianskun, etc. 

Therefore, there are no reliable examples to verify the preservation of 
the IE labiovelars in the form ku and kw in Tocharian. On the contrary, 
numerous and clear correspondences show that the IE labiovelars were de- 
labialized in Tocharian. This corresponds exactly to the following phonolog¬ 
ical law: the correlation velar — labiovelar is preserved in the IE lan¬ 
guages in which the velars were not palatalized ( k — k w opposition); but 
in the languages in which the majority of the velars were palatalized (and 
later turned into affricates or sibilants) the IE labiovelars which are un¬ 
stable phonemes became delabialized (k' — k opposition). Therefore the 
treatment of the gutturals in Tocharian coincides with the treatment of the 
gutturals in French, see section 2.6. 

On the basis of the material examined the following conclusions can 
be made. 

(a) The IE labiovelars were delabialized in Proto-Tocharian, i. e., they 
shifted into velars as in Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian. 

(b) At some stage in the preliteral period the Proto-Tocharian velars 
(which were derived from IE labiovelars) were palatalized (and afterwards 
assibilated before the vowels e, l or before an y\ this process took place 
in the same way as in Proto-Slavic, Lettish, and Indo-Iranian. 

(c) The IE syllabic liquids and nasals are represented by dr, dl, (in, dm 
( ar , etc.) in Tocharian, but after original labiovelars and velars they often 
appear as ur, ul, un, um. This double treatment corresponds exactly to the 
same phenomenon in Balto-Slavic and in part in Indo-Iranian. 

All these facts lead to the following conclusion: 

The change of the IE labiovelars in Tocharian is the same as the 
change of the labiovelars in the so-called satam languages; it is fun¬ 
damentally different from the treatment of the labiovelars in the so- 
called centum languages. 

® Cf. also 1976: 444. 

2 ® The noun ending -we appears very often in Toch. B, e. g.: yakwe ‘horse’, enkwe 
‘man, person’, perwe (A para) ‘hunter’, ketwe ‘decoration’, kretswe ‘rag, tatter’, plewe ‘ship’, 
i saswe ‘lord, master’, yatwe ‘whip’, yetwe ‘decoration’. 


19 ysoj b acTopasTa Ha HHAoeBponefiCKHTe esaua 
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9.4. The Treatment of the Velars 
(the So-Called Palatals) in Tocharian 

There are different opinions about the nature of the IE gutturals: 
some scholars divide them into three series: palatals, plain (pure) velars, 
and labiovelars, others into two series, i. e.: (1) prepalatals and postpalatals- 
labiovelars; or (2) velars, some of which were palatalized according to the 
law of palatalization, and labiovelars. From the point of view of the last 
conception, fhe shift of the IE velars in Tocharian is similar to the shift 
in Balto-Slavic, Indo-Iranian, and, on the whole, in all the so-called scitdin 
languages. 

(a) The IE velars were preserved in Tocharian before a consonant and 
before the IE vowels a, o, u. 

Toch. A okat, B ok(t) ’eight’ from *okto, cf. Alb. tete ‘eight’ from *oktd-t- and Arm. 

utc- ‘eight’ from *okto with the assimilation kt'y>tt'y>t. The sibilant in Skt. asta(u), Av. 

asta, Lith, astuoni, OBQ osmi ‘eight’ appeared under the influence of forms such as Ved. 
asitl- ‘eighty’ (unification of the split root) where the velar is regularly palatalized and 
assibilated before the vowel i (see section 2.4.3). 

Toch. A (ilk, B pak ‘ten’ from *dekm, cf. Alb. dhjete ‘ten’ from *dek-t- <^*deka-t- 
(see section 2.4.2), see kant. 

Toch. A k&nt, B kante ‘hundred’: the velar was preserved since the IE syllabic rn 

(and i}) shifted into a (a) + n in Proto-Tocharian. But in Balto-Slavic the velar was correctly 

palatalized and assibilated because the syllabic nasal shifted into im, cf. Lith. simtas ‘hun¬ 
dred’. Similar phonematic changes took place in Indo-Iranian (and in Proto-Armenian): IE 
m > Proto-Indo-Iranian p> Indo-Iranian a as in Slovak, High Lausitian, Russian, Ukranian, 
and Belo-Russian, cf. Slovak desat’, High Laus. dzesar, Russ, desjaf (—■ des'at') from Proto- 
Slav. *de$eti < Balto-Slavic *desim-ti- <( IE *dekifi-ti-. 

Toch. AB kdly- ‘to stand, to be’ (cf. Skt. srayate ‘he leans, is found’): in this example 
ii is an epenthetic vowel, the velar was preserved regularly before a consonant. 

Toch. A yuk, B yakwe ‘horse’, cf. L. equus ‘horse’ from *ekwo-s : the velar was 
preserved in Tocharian before *w(o )-; see section 2.3. 

(b) In Proto-Tocharian the IE velars were palatalized and afterwards 
assibilated before the IE vowels e, i and before an y. 

npitar 3rd pers. sing. opt. med.-pas s. from ndk- ‘to perish’, cf. Skt. ndsati ‘(lie) pe¬ 
rishes’ from *neketi with sibilant before the vowel e but Skt. pru-nak aor. from *-nekst 
with the velar preserved before an s. 

Toch. A canw- f. ‘jaw’, Skt. hanu- ‘jaw’, Or. yen's ‘beard’ from PIE *g’enu-. 

Toch. A tsar, B sar ‘hand’, cf. Arm. jern, Gr. jup ‘hand’ from f g h e(sjr-. 

Toch. B mifo (acc. sing.) ‘urine’ from *mt'e)ig h -yd (Van Windekens 1976: 298), cf. 
Skt. mehati ‘(he) urinates’ from *meyg ll eti. 

Unlike Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian, in Tocharian the process of unifi¬ 
cation of the split root was weaker. For this reason one finds velars (in¬ 
stead of sibilants from IE velars) more often in Tocharian than in Balto- 
Slavic or Indo-Iranian. 

The treatment of the IE cluster kle in Tocharian reveals the prototype 
of the development in Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian. Words such as Toch. 
A klyos-, B klyaus- ‘to listen’ with ly = i’ from *klews- make it possible to 
conclude that in some IE languages the consonant preceding the vowel in a 
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cluster of the type kle was palatalized, after which this palatalized consonant 
palatalized the preceding consonant: kle > kl’e > k’l’e > cl’e > Slav. 
sie, Skt. sra, see section 2.4.1. 

Thus the treatment of the IE velars (the so-called palatals) in Tocharian 
is almost the same as in Balto-Slavic. 


9.5. Common Phonological Features of Tocharian 
and Balto-Slavic 

(1) In Tocharian there was palatalization of the IE consonants before 
$, l, y (k > f, t > c, n > R, l > ly, s > s, p > py, m > my, etc.) 
which is similar to the palatalization in Balto-Slavic. In the Balto-Slavic lan¬ 
guages the same consonants ( k, t, n, l, s, p, m, etc.) before the vowels e, t 
appear in the following form: in Lith. k’ (Lett, c), t‘, n’, V, etc., in Slav. 6 
(or c), t’ (Pol., High Laus., Belo-Russ. c > Low Laus. s), l’, s’, p’, m’, etc. 27 , 
cf., for instance, the ending of the infinitive: Russ, -t’, Belo-Russ. -c, Pol. -c, and 
Toch. -tsi ; Russ, desjat’, Belo-Russ. dzesjac’, Pol. dziesiec, High Laus. dze- 
sac, Low Laus. zesas ‘ten’, and Toch. A cdk, B fak ‘ten' from *dekrp. 

This palatalization took place quite early in Tocharian. During the 
3rd century B. C. the word rnjet ‘honey’ is recorded in Chinese 
texts; it was probably borrowed from Toch. "mytit (> B mil ‘honey’). 
This shows that the palatalization of m > m’ took place during the 3rd 
century B. C.: *med h - > *m’ed > *m’dt — "my at. 

The relative chronology of palatalization and the fusion of the stops 
in Tocharian are analyzed by Evangelisti (1950). As Evangelisti points out, 
the palatalization of the dentals preceded the merging of the unvoiced and 
the voiced stops since the result of the palatalization of the unvoiced and 
voiced stops is different. Thus it follows that the fusion of the three series 
of stops in Tocharian is a late phenomenon, while Tocharian palatalization 
is one of the most ancient processes which the two Tocharian languages have 
in common. Ivanov (1959: 10-11) writes: “This fact offers a basis for the 
comparison of the palatalization in the Tocharian languages with the similar 
process in Baltic and Slavic.” 

(2) In Tocharian and in Balto-Slavic the IE labiovelars were delabialized 
and afterwards palatalized before S, l, (y). They are still preserved in Lithu¬ 
anian, cf. Lith. k’e, k’i.g’e, g’i. In Tocharian, Slavic, and Lettish the palatali¬ 
zed velars shifted into affricates or sibilants at different times. 

(3) The double treatment of the IE syllabic liquids and nasals in Tocharian 
(dr, al, dn, dm and nr, id, nn, am) took place under the same conditions 
as in Balto-Slavic (and in part in Indo-Iranian). 

(4) The fate of the Tocharian vowel a, which often drops out in an open 
syllable, is very similar to the fate of the typical Slavic vowels i and «. 28 

(5) The IE diphthong ew shifted into yu in Tocharian as did in Balto- 
Slavic ja, Lith. iaa, cf. Toch. B lyUke m. Tight, glow’ = Gr. Xevxos ‘bril¬ 
liant, white’, like OBG Ijudu ‘people’, Lith. lidudis ‘people’ from IE lewd k - 


27 Cf. Vaillant 1950: 45, 46. 
as Krause 1955: 11-13. 
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9.6. Common Morphological and Word-Forming 
Features of Tocharian and Balto-Slavic 

Morphology is the most stable part of a language: it changes very 
slowly and morphemes are difficult to borrow. For this reason the study 
of morphemes is extremely important in analyzing the relationship between 
languages. One finds features in common between Tocharian morphology and Bal¬ 
to-Slavic morphology, especially some innovations in common. This fact shows 
that after the disintegration of common IE, Tocharian and Balto-Slavic be¬ 
longed to the same group, or at least were two closely related dialects, 
for a period of time. The typical elements of morphology and word forma¬ 
tion which Tocharian and Balto-Slavic have in common are as follows. 

(1) The ending of the infinitive Lith. -ti, Slav, -ti, Toch. -tsi from -tey 
appears only in Balto-Slavic and in Tocharian. 29 The infinitive Toch. AB. 
pivd-tsi ‘to eat' from •gyuw-d-tiy corresponds exactly to OBG ziv-a-ti, 
Russ. zevaV ‘to munch’ from * gyaw-a-tey, cf. 1st pers. sing. pres. Slav. 
(Russ.) zuju < IE :: gyew-yo (root '"gyew-). 

(2) The Tocharian preterite in -a corresponds exactly to the Lithuanian 
preterite in -o and the Slavic in -a, for instance, Toch. B. takawa ‘(I) was’, taka- 
sta ‘(thou) was’, taka ( taka-ne ) ‘(he) was’, Lith. buvau, biwai, biivo . 30 

(3) The ending for the pres. act. part, (and nomen agentis ) Toch. B -Rea 
from -nty- is the same as the ending for the pres. act. part, in Balto-Slavic 
and Germanic: OBG -nst-, Lith. -nc-, G. -ndj-, cf. Toch. B ewdnea ‘eating’ — 
ORuss. (OBG) zujuscii ‘munching’ from *gytiw-d-nty-. 

(4) The gerundives in -(&)l correspond to the Slavic past active parti¬ 
ciple in -lu. Similar verbal forms are found in Armenian as well. 

(5) Verbs formed by the suffix -w- are typical of Tocharian. These for¬ 
mations have exact correspondences in Slavic. 31 Cf. Toch. A panw-, B pdnn- 
(nw > nn) ‘to stretch, pull’ from *pnw- and Bulg. opiivam from *pri-w- 
beside opuna, OBG pinQ, ppti ‘to stretch’, Lith. pinii, pinti ‘to braid’; Toch. 
AB rtisw-, B riiss- ( ss > sw) ‘to uproot’. 

(6) Verbs formed by the suffix -tk- are also typical of Tocharian. They 
consist of the formant -k- and the final consonant -t- of some verbs. 32 Similar for¬ 
mations appear in the Slavic languages, cf. Bulg. svjatkam ‘to flash’ from 
svetja ‘to shine, to glow’, svirkam. ‘to whistle’ from svirja ‘to play, to 
whistle’, perkam ‘to flap’ beside perna ‘to flap’, vaikam se ‘to wail’ from 
vai (interjection expressing pain, sorrow, pity), etc. 

(7) In Tocharian the prefix p(a)- is used to form the imperative, cf. 
Toch. A pii-klyos, B pd-klyaus imperat. act. 2nd pers. sing., Toch. A pd- 
klyossu imperat. 3rd pers. sing., pci-klyosds, B pd-klyausso imperat. 2nd 
pers. pi. of Toch. A klyos-, B klyaus- ‘to hear, to listen’ from *klews-. 
This prefix is the same as in Balto-Slavic Lith. pa-, Slav. po-. In Slavic this 

29 Cf. Pedersen 1941: 217; Couvreur 1947 : 78 ; Krause 1948-51: 199 ; Krause and 
Thomas 1952: 111. 

so Cf. Krause 1948-51: 199; 1955: 34. 

31 Cf. OBQ bivati from byti, (po)kryvati from (po)kryti, (o)myvati from (o)myti, 
pokyvati and (na)kynati, nasevati from nase(ja)ti, pocivati from pociti, pomavati and 
pomajati, kupovati from kupiti, darovati from darn, imenovati from ime, etc. 

32 Cf. Sieg, Siegling, and Schulze 1931:!; Van Windekens 1944 : 226-228; Lane 1965 : 
t + k “denominative origin”. 
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prefix lost its etymological value completely and is used exclusively for 
marking verbs in the perfect aspect. 33 Of special significance is the coinci¬ 
dence of Toch. A klyos-, B klyaas < IE *klews- = OBQ slusati, Bulg. 
slusam.< IE *klews- ‘to listen’ and Toch. A pd-klyos, B pd-kiyaus — OBG 
po-sliisai, Bulg. po-slusaj imperat. perf. 2nd pers. sing, from IE *po-klews- Si 
Gf. also Toch. A ske- (skay-), B skai-, skdy-, skai- ‘molestiam suscipere, operam 
dare’, imperat. act. pi. pd-skdyds which corresponds to Skt. sagh-no-ti ‘(he) 
takes on oneself; suffers’, OBG srgnQti, Bulg. po-segna, po-sjagam ; Toch. 
A ta-, tds-, tas-, B tes-, tas- ‘to put, to lay’ imperat. act. Toch. A ptas-, B 
ptes- from IE *d h e-, cf. OBG de-ti, dejo ‘to put, to lay’, Skt. dadhati ‘(he) 
puts, lays’, Gr. liftrjjui ‘to put, to lay’. 

Originally this prefix was used in Tocharian and Slavic to form verbs 
of the perfect aspect but later in Tocharian 34 it became the standard 
indication for the imperative. 

(8) The Tocharian suffix for abstract (verbal) nouns Toch. A -ne, -line, 
B -(dri)iie, has exact correspondences in Balto-Slavic, cf. Toch. A lantune 
‘kingdom’ from lant acc. ‘king’, dkntsune ‘ignorance’ from aknats ‘ignorant’, 
Toch. A wafem,B wefeMa ‘voice, speech’ from Toch. B wek- ‘speak’ and 
OBG citenije, Bulg. cetene, Bulg. peene, igrane from ceta ‘to read’, peja 
‘to sing’, igraja ‘to play’, Lith. -(a)ne = Slav, -ynja from IE -unya, -a?° 
Toch. A sdpn- ‘sleep’ is derived from IE *s(w)epno-s and corresponds to 
OBG sunti ‘sleep’ but Toch. A spam, B spane ‘sleep, sleeping’ corresponds 
to OBG supanije > Bulg. spane ‘sleep, sleeping' from IE *sup-an-(i)yo-m. 

(9) The suffix Toch. A -si, B -sse from -skiyo- is used to form (posses¬ 
sive) adjectives and corresponds to the Armenian suffix -(a)ci from -askiyo-, 
OBG -iskti, Lith. -iskas and Goth, -iska-, cf. Toch. A cna-si ‘wifely, womanly’ 
from Qdm ‘woman, wife’, OBG zenisku ‘womanly’ from zena ‘woman’, B 
pelaikne-sse ‘lawful’ from Toch. pelaikne ‘law’, Arm. givlapi ‘peasant’ 
from giwl ‘village’. 36 

The situation is the same with the suffix Toch. A -em, Toch. B -Me 37 
which corresponds to the Slavic suffix -inu, -inu, cf. OBG gospodlnu from 
gospodi, vojevodinu from vojevoda, etc. 

(10) Ivanov (1959: 58-59) has established that the diminutive suffixes 
Toch. B -fke from IE -k-iko- and -fka from IE -k-ika? 6a correspond exactly 
to the Slavic suffix -c-iku, -c-iku (IE -k-tko-) and -c-ika, -c-ika (IE -k-tka), 
cf. Toch. B somfke ‘small son’, sdsiifkam ‘small children’, serfka ‘small 
sister’ from ser ‘sister’, the personal name Larifka f. from lare ‘love’, and 
the Russian names sinocek ‘small son’ (< *sunu-k-iko-s), sestricka (< 
* s(w)esr-i-k-ikci), mal’cik, stul’-cik, the personal names Ljub-ocka, Ver-ocka 
Son-ecka, etc. 

The Tocharian diminutive suffix Toch. A -dly- corresponds exactly to 
the Baltic diminutive suffix -eli- (Lith. -elis, -ele). 


33 OBG slusati and po-slusati. 

3* Cf. Benveniste 1936: 2, 232. 

85 See Van Windekens 1944: 81-83; Couvreur 1947: 84-85; Porzig 1954a: 183. 

36 Cf. Sieg, Siegling, and Schulze 1941: 41 (in Tocharian as in the Slavic languages, 
belonging is usually expressed by a posssessive adjective); Porzig 1954a: 186; Groselj 
1955. 

ssa Otherwise Van Windekens 1979 : 89-92. 

37 Cf. Krause 1955: 19, 34. 
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9.7. The Lexical Similarity between 
Tocharian and Balto-Slavic 


The Tocharian vocabulary has not yet been sufficiently investigated 
from the etymological point of view. It should be kept in mind that Tochar¬ 
ian underwent considerable changes in phonology and its phoriematic laws 
are not well established. For this reason at the present time only a small 
number of Tocharian words have a reliable etymology. Nonetheless there 
are many words in Tocharian which have correspondences in Balto-Slavic. 
In the list given below not only the words which have exact correspondences 
in Tocharian and Balto-Slavic were collected, but also the words which 
have correspondences in other IE languages, but that are closer to Slavic 
or Baltic words in formation or meaning. 38 

Toch. B akart(t)e ‘near, dose to': Lith. gretai, gretd. ‘close to' (Van Windekens 1976: 
141 and 616). 

Toch. A ale ‘palm (of the hand)': Lith. delna, OBG dlani 'palm (of the hand)’ (Van 
Windekens 1976: 161 and 616). 

Toch. A dst&r, B astare. dstre ‘clean, clear": Lett, stars, G. Strahl ‘ray, beam" (Van 
Windekens 1976: 170 and 616). 

Toch. AB camp-, A camp- ‘pouvoir, A tampc ‘force, puissance’: Lith. tempiii ‘tendre, 
etendre’ (Van Windekens 249 and 616). 

Toch. AB kdrk-, A (ark- ‘to bind’: Lith. kergti ‘to bind' (Fraenkel, Van Windekens, 
1976: 206 and 616). 

Toch. B kurp- ‘se soucier de’: Ukr. zurba ‘souci' (Van Windekens 1976: 245 and 

616). 

Toch. B kwdl-. kwel- ‘trainer’ (?): Lett, zvel’u ‘rouler, deplacer’ (Van Windekens 
1976: 248 and 616). 

Toch. B kul- ‘bell' from *kl- or *kol-, cf. OBG klakolu, Russ, kolokol ‘bell’ from 
’kolkolo-s. 

Toch. B Inks ‘fish’: Lith. lasts, lasisa, Lett, lasis, OPruss. lasasso, Russ, losos', 
MHG lahs, G. Lacks ‘salmon’ from IE *laks-. 

Toch. A lap ‘head’: OBG lubu "skull’, Belo-Russ. lob ‘forehead'. Pol. leb ‘head’. 

Toch. AB lank- ‘pendre, etre suspend:! a’: Lith. lingrioti, langoti ‘planer, etre suspcndu’ 
(Van Windekens 1976: 260 and 616). 

Toch. A lip ‘to leave', cf. OBG pri-iipeti 'to hang, stick", Lith. limpii, lipti. ‘to remain 
hung’, Goth, bi-leiban, G. bleiben ‘to remain'. 

Toch. AB lu, B luwo ‘animal, beast’: OBG lovii ‘hunting’. 

Toch. A lydm, B lyam Tac': Buig. lam ‘trou, fosse, fosse' (Van Windekens 1976: 271 : 
and 616). 

Toch. A lyi ‘humide’: OBG II jo, Icja, Lith. lieju ‘verser’ (Van Windekens 1976: 
272 and 616). 

Toch. B tnaune 'avidite, aspiration, confusion’: Lith. maudziii, mausti ‘dcsirer passio- 
nement’ (Van Windekens 1976: 282 and 616). 

Toch. A mdk, B rndka ‘beaucoup de, nombreux, multiple’; Lith. magulas ‘beaucoup, 
nombreux’ (Van Windekens 1976: 283 and 616). 

Toch. A tnalkc, B malk-wer ‘milk", A malk- 'to milk’: OBG mleko , E. milk, OBG 
mluzo, Gr. apcXym ‘to milk'. 


38 The majority of the following comparisons are from Van Windekens 1976. 
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Toch. 8 man- ‘tromper, duper (?)’: Bulg. mamja ‘allecher, scduire’ (Van Windekens 
1976: 296 and 616). 

Toch. A masctk, B meske ‘tying, tie’: Lith. megsti, mezgii ‘to tie, mix’, rnazgas, 
knot’, OHQ, Anglo-Saxon maska, Q. Masche ‘knot, loop’. 

Toch. B mik- ‘termer les yeux’: OBQ su-meziti ‘termer les yeux’ (Van Windekens 
1976: 297 and 616). 

Toch. A nwam ‘ill’: OBQ u-ny-ti ‘to despair’, Czech ny li ‘to be worn out', OBO. 
Czech u-navi-ti ‘to get away’, Lith. novyti ‘to torment, wear out’, nove ‘oppression, torture, 
death". 

Toch. B hake, tike ‘maintenant’, tike ‘mais, cependent’: Serbocr. n'ego ‘mais’ (Van 
Windekens 1976: 323 and 616). 

Toch. B hare ‘til, frange': Lith. neriii ‘enfiler’ (Van Windekens 1976: 324 and 616). 

Toch. olyi acc. sing. = OBG al(ii)di(i) ’boat’. 

Toch. A parti, B peniyo ‘splendour’: Lith. spinii ’splendeur, eclat’ (Van Windekens 
1976: 346 and 616). 

Toch. AB piil-, pal- ‘to boast, to praise’: Lith. byla ‘word’, balsas ‘voice, sound, 
noise’, OPruss. billit ‘to speak’. 39 

Toch. A ptinw-, B pdtin-, pann- ‘to stretch’: OBG pinq, peti ‘to stretch’, Lith. pinti ‘to 
braid’. 

Toch. AB pars- ‘to sprinkle, to squirt’, cf. Czech prseti, Bulg. pras-kam ‘to sprinkle’. 

Toch. A pratim, B pratirn ‘decision*: Lith. su-prasti ‘to understand’, protas ‘intellig¬ 
ence’, OPruss. prdtin acc. ’counsel’, Goth, fra pi ‘thought, intelligence’, frap fan ‘to understand’- 

Toch. A pratsak, B pratsak ‘chest’: (?) OBQ prusi ‘chest’ from IE *prk -. i0 

Toch. B prafciye ‘pouring rain’: OBQ prixsti ‘dust’ (Van Windekens 1976: 388). 

Toch. B pruk ‘sauter’: Russe prygat ‘sauter’ (Van Windekens 1976: 392 and 616)- 

Toch. A prutk-, protk-, B prutk-, prautk- ‘to be closed, shut up, filled’: Lith. sprdu- 
sti, sprdudziu ‘drdngen’. 

Toch. A rake, B reki ‘word’ = OBG reel ‘word’ from IE *rekwi-s. 

Toch. A rap-, rap-, B rap-, rap- ‘to cut into, to dig’: OBG ryjo, ryti ‘to dig’ (Van 
Windekens 1976: 403). 

Toch. A raskilr, B rdskare ‘acre, amer, aigu, violent’: Lith. erskltis ‘Dorn, Schlehdorn- 
busch’ (Van Windekens 1976: 404 and 616). 

Toch. AB rasw-, B rass-, A rsu- ‘arracher, eulever’ from (?) *rus-w-, *rows-w-, *rews- 
-w- : OBG -rusiti ‘to destroy’, Bulg. rusa ‘to destroy’, from IE *rows-, raz-rus-vam from 
*-rows-(e)w- , 41 

Toch. AB ruk- ‘maigrir’: Lith. riikti ‘schrumpfen, runzelig weiden’ (Van Windekens 
1976: 409 and 616). 

Toch. B sale ‘fondement’: Lith. s&olas 'banc, chaise’ (Van Windekens 1976: 417 
and 616). 

Toch. A sartw-, B $art(t)- ‘pousser, exciter’: Lith. serg-mi ‘preserver, proteger, garder’ 
(Van Windekens 1976: 452 and 616). 

Toch. B ser, A sar ‘sister’ from *sesra (or *seser) = OBG sestra from *sesra (or 
Lith. seser-s gen.). 

Toch. A svarp, sparp ‘string’ from i '(s)wpw~: (?) Lith. virve, OPruss. wirbe ‘string’, 
OBG vrivi ‘string’ from *wpw(i)-; s- in s-varp is the same prefix as in Bulg. s-vurzvam 
‘to tie, fasten’; v-p through dissimilation of v-v as in OPruss. wirbe (otherwise Van Win¬ 
dekens 1976: 436). 

39 Cf. Benveniste 1936: 2, 236. 

■ iu Otherwise Van Windekens 1976 : 389. 

11 Otherwise Van Windekens 1976 ; 404. 



Toch. A skara, B askdr ‘en arriere’: Lith. sukriis, shkras ‘sich leicht drehend, ge- 
c ®reht’ (Van Windekcns 1976: 450 and 616). 

Toch. B pconiye, gcono ‘haine’ from *stewd-n(o)- : OBQ studu ‘froid; alo/vvy’ (Van 
Windekens 1976: 483 and 616). 

Toch. A tarp ‘bog, lake’ = OBCi trapu ‘hole’ from Horpo-s, Lith. tdrpas ‘boundary’. 

Toch. B targk- ‘tesson’ (?): Lith. draskijti ‘etre dechire’ (Van Windekens 1976: 493 
and 616). 

Toch. A taptir(k) ‘now’: Russe teper', ORuss. topere ‘now’ (Lewy, Van Windekens 
1976: 498 and 616). 

Toch. B talp- ‘se purger': Lith. tilpti, telpii ‘avoir de la place, trouver de la place 
(Van Windekens 1976: 500 and 616). 

Toch. A tsok-, tsuk-, B tsak-, tsauk- ‘to drink’: Buig. cokam, c.ukam ‘to drink 
(onomatopoeic ?); Toch. A puk, B puke ‘arome, saveur, sue’ is of different origin. 

Toch. B tin- ‘etre sali' (?): OBG tina 'ftnQpooo;’ (Van Windekens 1976: 505 and 616). 

Toch. A tukri ‘limon’: Lett, dukste ‘marais, marecage, bourbier’, dukans ’fonce, de 
couleur sombre’ (Van Windekens 1976: 517 and 616). 

Toch. A walke ‘continuously’: OBG velikii ‘great’ (Meillet; otherwise Van Windekens 
1976: 542). 

Toch. B wantalye ‘arc': Lith. vingis ‘Bogen, Krtimmung’ (Van Windekens 1976: 556 
and 616). 

Toch. A witree ‘inferieur, mauvais’: OPruss. wargs ‘schlecht, bose’ (Van Windekens 
1976 : 560 and 616). 

Toch. A vratk- ’to boil': Lith. verdu, virti ‘to boil’, OBG vlrjq, vlreti, variti ‘to 
boil’ (Lane). 

Toch. A wrauna : Lith. vdrna, OBG vrana ‘rook’. 42 

Toch. A. wsar ‘(tas de) grain', B ysdre ‘grain’: Russ, vorox ‘tas de grain’ (Van Win¬ 
dekens 1976: 584 and 616). 

Toch. A wsok ‘gay, friendly' from *wes(u)-: OBG veselu ‘gay’. 

Toch. A yats, B yetse ‘peau': Lith. 6da ‘peau, cuir’. 

Some correspondences appear only in Tocbarian and Balto-Slavic (and 
Germanic), e. g.: 

Toch. AB kdrk-, A park-'. Lith. kergti ‘to bind’. 

Toch. AB lank- : Lith. lingitoti, langdti ‘etre suspendu'. 

Toch. B mik- — OBG su-meziti ‘fermer ies yeux’. 

Toch. AB olyi acc. — OBG alfii)di(i) ‘boat'. 

Toch. B pruk- — Russ, prygat’ ‘to jump'. 

Toch. A rake, B reki- : OBG reel ‘word'. 

Toch. AB ruk- ‘maigrir’: Lith. rhkti ‘schrumpfen’. 

Toch. A tarp- ‘bog, lake’: OBG trapu ‘hole’. 

Toch. A tdpilr(k) ‘now’: Russ, teper’ ‘now’. 

Toch. A yats, B yetse : Lith. oda ‘skin, hide'. 

Toch. A wrauna- : Lith. vdrna, OBG vrana ‘rook’. 

The comparison of Toch. B laks- ‘fish’, Lith. lasis, Lett, lasis, OPruss. la 
sasso, Russ, losos’, MHG lahs, G. Lachs ‘salmon’ from *laks- is particularly 
important. The salmon (Salmo salar) lives in the rivers which flow through the 
northern parts of central and eastern Europe into the Baltic and Black Seas. 
The fact that this word is met in Tocharian, Balto-Slavic, and Germanic is 
of great importance: it is evidence that the original home of these languages 
was somewhere in central eastern Europe. 

« Krause 1948-51: 109; Van Windekens 1976: 583. 
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Besides these correspondences in Tocharian and Baito-Slavic there are 
also many other genetically identical words which have correspondences in 
other IE languages as well. 

Toch. A (dm, B (ana = OBG zena, OPruss genno ‘woman’. 

Toch. AB (watsi inf. ‘to eat’ = OBG zlvati, Russ, zevat’ inf. ‘to munch’. 

Toch. A kam, B keme ‘tooth’ from *gomb'w-s = OBG zobu, Alb. dh'emb, also in 
other languages but with slightly different meanings. 

Toch. B kor ‘throat’: OBG grulo, Lith. gurkle. Arm. kokord ‘throat’. 

Toch. B panme ‘first’ from PIE *p(hwo- = OBG pruvu, Alb. pare, Skt. purva-, Av. 
paurva- ‘first’. 

Toch. A pik-, pek-, B pik-, paik- ‘to draw, to write' = OBG piso, ptsati, Iran, pis- 
‘to write’. 

Toch. A saku, B sekwe: OBG soku, Gr. d.-roc ‘juice’. 

Toch. A sdrk ‘Illness’: Lith. sergu, sirkti ‘to be ill’, OIr. sarg ‘illness’ (Benveniste 
1936 : 2, 236). 

Toch. B twere : OBG dvlrl ‘door’. 

Toch. A was, B yasa, ysa- ‘gold’: Lith. duksas, OLith. ausas, OPruss. ausis, L. au- 
rnm ‘gold’. 

Toch. A yal ‘gazelle’: Lith. elnis, OBG jelenu ‘deer’; and many others. 

Furthermore, there are many correspondences in Tocharian and Ger¬ 
manic (Van Windekens 1976: 614-5) that are very closely related to Balto- 
Slavic. 


9-8. Conclusion 

In Tocharian and Baito-Slavic there are many phonological, morpholog¬ 
ical, word-formational, and lexical correspondences which clearly show the 
close relationship between these languages. 

Basing his view on various considerations, especially the fact that there 
is a certain Finno-Ugrian substratum in Tocharian, Krause (1948-51: 200) 
came to the conclusion that the original home of the Tocharians was the 
region extending approximately between the Dnieper River and the Urals 
and bordering with the Finno-Ugrians. 

In this book we pointed out the close relationship between Baito-Slavic 
and Germanic. 

On the basis of the data we have analyzed we can assume that at some 
very remote time, the ancestors of the Germanic tribes, the Balto-Slavs, 
and the Tocharians formed a Northern IE dialect group which split from 
the common IE at a very early stage and later (probably during the 4th 
millennium B. C.) dissolved into Germanic-Balto-Slavic and Tocharian. 

Therefore, the following languages neighbored on Baito-Slavic: Germanic 
to the west, Tocharian to the east (or northeast), and Dacian to the south. 
Later, when the Proto-Tocharians moved to the east and when the Baito- 
Slavic unity was dissolved, Slavic spread to the southeast and came into 
contact with Iranian. 
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Chapter 10 


The Relationships between 
the Language Groups within the IE Family 


The problem of the relationships between the IE language groups has 
been examined often in many books and numerous articles, beginning with 
J. Schmidt’s Die Verwandtschaftsverhdltnisse der indogermaniscken Spra- 
chen (1872) and Fick’s Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indogermanen 
Europas (1873), and is being studied at the present time. Special mention 
should be made of two of the works which investigate this problem system¬ 
atically : Porzig’s Die Gliederang des indogermaniscken Sprachgebiets 
(1954a) and the collective work edited by Birnbaum and Puhvel, Ancient 
Indo-European Dialects (1966). 

The relations among the different IE language groups within the IE 
family are determined on the basis of the characteristic phonematic, morpho¬ 
logical, syntactical, lexical, and word-formative elements they have in com¬ 
mon, bearing in mind that the innovations in common are more important 
than the preserved archaisms. In drawing conclusions, specific features in 
common are not as important as their quantity: the more isomorphs, iso¬ 
phonemes, isolexemes, etc., which the two language groups have in common, 
the closer the relationship is. The most important features in this respect 
are the morphological peculiarities in common since the morphological struc¬ 
ture of the language is the most stable and morphological elements are 
most difficult to borrow; word-formative and phonematic features in common 
are second in importance, while the lexical and syntactical features are the 
least important since they appear very easily when languages come in con¬ 
tact with one another. 

In the preceding two chapters a detailed analysis was made of the 
interrelations between Balto-Slavic, Germanic, Indo-Iranian, and Tocharian, 
because there are considerable differences in the specialists’ views on this 
matter and a sound justification of my point of view was necessary. Further¬ 
more, in the previous chapters detailed data and assumptions were given 
about languages such as Greek, Hittite-Luwian, Etruscan, Thracian, Dacian, 
Phrygian, etc., because recent investigations of these languages have thrown 
new light on them. No important new texts have been found for languages 
such as Italic, Celtic, Indo-Iranian, and Armenian: the data about these lan¬ 
guages have been known for a long time and there is no essential change 
in the views on their relations. For this reason they will be examined only 
briefly. However, the less known languages which have been investigated 
recently will be discussed in more detail mainly in view of the newly found 
inscriptions. 



10.1. Italic and Celtic 


According to the traditional view, Italic consists of Latin-Faliscan and 
Oscan-Umbrian. These two groups go back to a common Italic which was 
probably spoken during the 3rd millennium B. C. The principle characteristic 
features in common between Latin-Faliscan and Oscan-Umbrian are as fol¬ 
lows. 1 

(1) A system of five nominal declensions. 

(2) Spreading of the ablative singular case ending in -d from the o-stems to nouns 
of all stem classes. 

(3) Spreading of the ending for the dative-ablative plural from the o-stems to the 
d-stems. 

(4) The pronominal stem *eo-. 

(5) The specialized development of the interrogative-indefinite pronouns: L. quis, quid =•■= 
Osc. pis, pid ; L. qui, quae, quod <= Osc. pui, pai, piid; L. quisque, quicquid — Osc. 
pispis, pitpit; L. qui-libet = Umbr. pis-her; I,, uterque — Osc. pi. putunis-pid. 

(6) A system of four verbal conjugations. 

(7) Imperfect with a characteristic - bi‘a -: L. amd-ba-m , Osc. fu-fa-ns. 

(8) Imperfect subjunctive in -se- : L. fnret = Osc. fustd from *fu-se-d. 

(9) Shifting of IE *estni T am’ into *som : L. sum, Osc. sum. 

(10) Gerundive in -nd-: L. operandam = Osc. upsannam, L. sacrandae — Osc. sak- 
t annas, L. piandi — Umbr. pihaner. 

(11) IE b h -, di<- > /-: L. fratrum = Osc., Umbr. fratrum gen. pi., L. faciat — Osc. 
fakiiad , Umbr. facia 3rd pers. pres. subj. 

(12) Some words in common: L. famulus ‘serf’, familia ‘family’ Osc. fame! (gloss), 
famelo ‘familia’, Umbr. famerias nom. pi.; \.. fanum ‘sanctuary’, Osc. filsnam acc. sing.. 
Umbr. fesnaf-e acc. pi.; L. hasta ‘spear’, Umbr. hostatu ‘hostatos’; L. pax ‘peace’ — 
Umbr. pase abl. sing.; etc. 

For a long lime this traditional conception was the only view on the 
Italic languages and it is still predominant today. But lately a new thesis, 
whose main supporter is Devoto (1976: 45-47; 1969b: 59-61), has appeared. 2 
According to Devoto, Latin and Oscan-Umbrian are two different IE lan¬ 
guages which came close together due to their geographical proximity in 
Italy. In his Storia della lingua di Roma (1969b: 67) Devoto writes: “The 
elements in common between Latin and Oscan-Umbrian are recent; the 
divergences are ancient.” According to Devoto, the name “Italic” should be 
retained only for Oscan-Umbrian. This hypothesis has adherents primarily 
among the Italian linguists; it has few supporters outside Italy. In my opi¬ 
nion, the quantity of elements in common between Latin (Faliscan) and Os¬ 
can-Umbrian is quite considerable, especially in the morphology, which is 
the most important, so that the traditional point of view remains tenable. 
But Devoto is correct in saying that the differences between these languages 
are essential. The relationship between Latin and Oscan-Umbrian is not the 
same as the close relationship between two Germanic languages such as 
German and Swedisch. On the basis of all the data about these languages 
(bearing in mind, of course, that the data on Oscan-Umbrian are very scanty), 
we can accept that they were two Proto-Italic dialects or two neighboring 

1 See Porzig 1954a: 97-98; Beeler 1966: 53-54. 

- See also Kretschmer 1940-43 (vol. 30): 136-138. 
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closely related IE dialects in some very remote period (during the 3rd or 
the 4th millennium B. C.) somewhere in contemporary southern Germany, south¬ 
ern Austria, and western Yugoslavia. We can also accept that the tribes 
speaking these languages penetrated into central Italy at different times. 


* sjt 


* 


The hypothesis of an Italo-Celtic language unity was proposed for the 
first time by Lottner (1851) and it was the dominant view for a long time. 
It was seriously criticized by Marstrander (1929) and thereafter it was refuted 
by the majority of linguists. One of its staunchest adherents was Meillet, 
who was so highly respected that his ideas influenced the thinking of some 
linguists even now. 3 Recently this hypothesis, as well as the problem of the 
relationship between Celtic and the other IE languages within the IE family 
were again thoroughly reviewed and criticized by Watkins (1966), Meid (1968), 
and K. H. Schmidt (1969). 

There is no doubt, however, that Celtic has some characteristic features 
in common with Italic. Some of these features have correspondences in Ve- 
netic, Messapic, and Germanic, as well as in some other IE languages. 

(1) The ending -i for the gen. sing, of the o-stems : Latin, Celtic. Venetic, and Mes¬ 
sapic. 

(2) Subjunctive with a characteristic -a -: Italic, Celtic, and Tocharian. 

(3) Medio-passive forms in -r : Italic, Celtic, Venetic, Phrygian, Hittite-Lmvian, and 
Tocharian. 

(4) Superlative in -smo- : Celtic and Italic (L. maximus, maxumus, Osc. nessimas 
‘proximae’, OIr. nessam ’closest'). 

(5) The suffix -tion- for forming abstract nouns : Italic and Celtic. 

(6) The suffix -tu.t- for forming abstract nouns: Italic, Celtic, and Germanic. 

(7) Assimilation IF, p — kw > kw — kw ; Latin (Oscan-Umbrian ?) and Irish (Goidelic, 
but not Gallo-Brittanic) only as a parallel (independent) phenomenon. 

(8) Typical words in common; L. cano, perf. cecini, Umbr. kanetu ‘catiito’, Olr. canim,, 
pret. cechan ‘to sing’; credo, OIr. cretim, Cyntr. credu ‘to believe’ (and Skt. sritd dddhati 
believes’); crispus = Cymr. crych ‘wavy’; cum = OIr. com-, con- ‘with’ (G., Goth, ga-); 
de — OIr. di ‘from’; pectus, Olr. ucht ’bosom’; rex = Gall, rig-, -rix, OIr. ri ‘king’ (Skt. 
raj-); saeculum, Cymr. hoedl. Middle Bret, hoazl ‘life’; votes — OIr. faith ‘poet’; veru 
Umbr. beru = OIr. hir, Cymr. her ‘spear’: etc. 

These data show that, despite the fact that it is hardly possible to 
speak of a Proto-Italo-Celtic language, Italic and Celtic nevertheless have a 
number of features in common. On this basis one can draw the conclusion 
that Italic and Celtic were derived from IE dialects which at some very 
remote period (probably during the 4th or 5th millennium B. C.) were spoken 
in neighboring regions 4 somewhere in contemporary south Germany, south 
Austria, and west Yugoslavia. 

In ancient times, before the invasion by the Celts, western Europe to the 
west of the Rhine was inhabited by non-IE tribes and peoples. There are 
certain data which support the assumption that there were pre-Celtic IE 

3 See sections 8.1 and 11.5. 

4 See Campanile 1968. According to A. Wagner (1971 : 209). “the earliest home of 
the Celts” had been in contemporary Hungary and the adjacent regions. 
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languages in some regions of western Europe. This applies, for instance, to 
the languages of the Gallaecians and the Asturians in the northwestern part 
of the Iberian Peninsula. 6 

10.2. Linguae “Minores” Italiae Antiquae 

10.2.1. Lepontic 

To the north of Milan in the region of the Maggiore, Lugano, and Como 
lakes (approximately from Cernusco, Alzate, Vergiate, Levo to the south and 
up to Raschlinas on the upper part of the Rhine to the north), about 80 
short inscriptions were found (half of them consisting of only one name, 
many of which were damaged or abbreviated) and were conventionally called 
Lepontic after the name of the tribe Lepontii (Caes., Pliny) which is now 
preserved in the place name Val Leventina. The Lepontic inscriptions (4th- 
lst centuries B.C.) and glosses were published by Whatmough (1933). 6 Re¬ 
cently they were thoroughly investigated by Lejeune in his book Lepontica 
(1971a). The most typical features of Lepontic are as follows: 

o-declension: nom. sing, -os (Alkoninos, Komoneos, Runelos, Ritukalos) ; nom. acc. 
sing. n. -om (uinom nasom ); gen. sing, -i ( Askoneti, Asouni, Raneni ); dat. sing, -ui ( Amui, 
Kualui, Metelui, Teromui, Tekialui); dat. pi. -opos ( Uvltiauiopos). 

d-declension: nom. sing, -a (pala ‘tombstone’; Koimila ); acc. sing, -am (palam, 
pruiam ‘cellam’); dat. sing, -ai (Sapsutai, Slaniai. Verkalai). 

/'-stems: nom. sing, -is (Uvamokozis). 

on-stems : nom. sing, -u ( Minuku, Namu, Remu); dat. sing, -on-ei ( Atilonei, Piuonei); 
dat. pi. -on-epos (Ariuonepos). 

Patronymic suffixes: -to-, -eo- (Esopnio, Komoneos, Uarsileos)-, -ikno- (Tanotaliknoi 
nom. pi., Trutiknos, Metelikna) ; 7 -al(o)- (Tunal, Ualaunal; Maesilalui dat. sing., Tekialui, 
Verkalai). 

Vocabulary: pala ‘tombstone’, 8 -pe ‘-que’; pruiam acc. ‘cellam (?)’; kalite, karite, 
verbs with unclear meanings. 

The old view on the position of Lepontic within the IE family was 
that it was closely related to Celtic and Italic. 9 Lejeune (1971a: 121), after 
analyzing and to a certain degree correcting the data, came to the plausible 
conclusion that Lepontic was a Celtic dialect or language. According to 
Lejeune, in antiquity in the region of Lugano there were two successive 
Celtic populations: first the Lepontians and then, from the 4th century B. C. 
onwards, the Gauls. 

An Etruscan (Raetic) influence is found in Lepontic (adstratum: cf. the 
patronymic suffix -al-)\ this corresponds well to the information given by 
Livy, who unfortunately confuses origin with adstratum (or superstratum), 
see below. 

5 See Schmoll 1959: 119-122. 

8 Whatmough 1933 = PID. See also Pisani 1964: 280-288. 

7 The patronymic suffix -ikno- has exact correspondences in Gallic: it is of Celtic 
origin. 

8 This word is not pre-IE, as is usually assumed, but is derived from IE *pls(y)a or 
*polsa and is related to Gr. stW/.a ‘stone’, Skt. pdsyd-m ‘stone’ from *pels-yo-, Pashto 
parsa, Olr. all n. ‘rock’ from *plso-, OHG felis m., felisa f., G. Fels ‘rock’, cf. Pokorny 
1951-69: 807 who adds the word *pella, *palla as pre-Romance; cf. Pisani 1964: 279. 

8 See Risch 1970: 130 ; Devote 1962 : 384. 
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10.2.2. Ligurian 

Ligurian is known to us only through several glosses and proper names. 
It is probably a non-IE language. A typical Ligurian toponymic suffix is 
asco-, -asca (cf. Tulelasca, Veraglasca). But some Ligurian glosses and 
place names are clearly of IE origin, for instance: 10 

The Ligurian name of the Po River is Bodincus (Pliny), BoSeyxo; (Polyb.) meaning 
"tundo carens’ n in Ligurian : the name is derived from IE *b h od<m-ko- ‘deep’ and is related 
to Skt. budhna-h "bottom, ground, base’, L. fundus "base’, etc. 

asia ‘secaie’ ( Taurini sub Alpibus, a Ligurian tribe), probably sasia (cf. Alpibus asiam )— 
Skt. sasyd-m ‘grain’, Cymr. haidd, Bret, fieiz ‘oats’. 

Borrnanus "a god of the springs', aquae Bormiae from *bormo- < !E *gwhormo- 

‘hot’. 

Comberanea , the name of a river, literally ‘confluens’ from com- = L. con- and beran- 
from IE *bber- ‘to carry’. 

Eniseca, the name of a river, from *eni — Gr. m, L. in and *sek-, cf. L. seco ‘to cut'. 

Porcobera, the name of a river, cf. Mir. ore ‘salmon’ from *porco- and -bera from IE 
*bher- ‘to carry’. 

Prenicus ( mans ) from IE *h»ren-, cf. OIr. crunn, Cymr. prenn ‘tree’. 

Vindupale, the name of a river, from *windo- = OIr. find ‘white’ and palu ‘stone’; etc. 

The name of the Alps should probably also be ascribed to Ligurian: this name passed 
on into Latin via Etruscan : Alpes with b Etr. p, and -es, the Etruscan ending for the 
plural of a (IE o-)stems from Ligur. *Alb- ‘albi (montes)’. 

On the basis of these data Pisani (1964: 292) concluded: “in the terri¬ 
tory of the inscriptions, as well as in the rest of Ligurian an essentially uni¬ 
form IE layer has been superimposed on an ‘old Ligurian’ substratum that 
was also uniform. Before the Roman occupation we find direct or indirect 
Gallic influences, which appear especially in the onomastics." 

10.2.3. Raetic or North Etruscan 

The region of the Raetic inscriptions, i. e., the language of the ancient 
Raeti, is located to the west of the region of the Venetic inscriptions, from 
Verona and Padua in the south and as far as Himmelreich and Steinberg 
(east of Innsbruck in Austria) in the north. These inscriptions, about 50 in 
number, are from the second half of the 1st millennium B. C., probably from 
the 4th-lst centuries. Some short inscriptions, about 30 altogether, are also 
ascribed to Raetic (Western Raetic): they come from Val Camonica, Voltino, 
Sondrio, and Castaneda and they consist mainly of one word (probably a 
personal name) whose reading is not completely reliable: 12 the assumption 
that these short inscriptions are Raetic is not probable. 

A passage in Livy (56 B. C.—17 A. D), who was born in Patavium-Padua 
and therefore was able to get quite a good information about the Raetians 
and their language, is of special value with regard to Raetic. Livy writes 
(5, 33, 11): “Alpinis quoque ea (i. e., a Tuscis ) gentibus haud dubie origo 

10 See Pisani 1964: 290-292. 

11 Pliny, NH, III, 122: Ligurum quidem lingua amnem ipsum Bodincum vocari, quod 
significet fundo carentem. 

12 See Whatmough 1933: 3-10; Pisani 1964; 280-282; Risch 1970: 132. 
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est, maxime Raetis, quos loca ipsa efferarunt, ne quid ex antiquo praeter 
sonum linguae nee eum incorruptum retinerent." Similarly Pliny writes (NH 
3, 133): “Raetos Tuseorum prolem arbitrantur a Gallis pulsos duce Raeto.” 
This information must be interpreted in the following way: in the 8th and 
7th centuries B. C. the Etruscans colonized Felsina (Bologna), and later, after 
the 6th century B. C., Spina, Adria, Ravenna, Rimini, and still later the valley 
of the Po River from Spina and Adria to the Ticino River to the west. 111 
The Etruscan domain in north Italy was in the neighborhood of the Vene¬ 
tians to the east and of the Lepontians and Ligurians to the w T est. In 
this region a substratum consisting of Ligurians, Lepontians (Celts), Vene¬ 
tians, and probably also of Umbrians, was Etruscanized. From the end of 
the 5th century B. C. onwards the invasion of the Gauls in north Italy (from 
400 B. C. onwards) gradually put an end to the Etruscan rule in this region. 14 
Part of the Etruscanized population had to retire into the Alps, into Raetia. 
And thus Raetic is (North) Etruscan and was formed by the Etruscani- 
zation of a north Italic substratum. 15 The way this took place is similar 
to what occured in Rumanian, which is a Romanized Dacian substratum. 

The facts about the Raetic inscriptions indicate that this was a North 
Etruscan dialect. The most typical phonological, grammatical, and lexical 
elements which have exact correspondences in Etruscan are the following: 

Phonology : (1) four vowels: a, e, i, u ; (2) the lack of voiced consonants. 

Morphology: (1) gen. sing. -(e)s (Anes, Perunies, Rernies), -is (Velis), -usa (Sipianusa ) ; 
2) dat. sing, -e (Estuale, Lasanuale, Ritale)\ -u(v)a (asua, asuva); (3) abl. sing. f. -a 
( Kaia ); (4) pret in -xjke ( fiinaxe, -ke, vasnixe) ; (5) pronouns: m — Etr. mi ‘ego, me’, s 
(S) = Etr. s ‘is’, pe — Etr. pe 'ea', (i)n — Etr. in, ni (acc. niri) = Etr. ni ‘iste’. 

Word formation: (1) the possessive suitix-al(Estual-e, Rital-e); (2) the hypocoristic 
suffixes -u (Uiu) and -iku (Leutiku, Supiku). 

Vocabulary: asua, asuva dat. sing. = Etr. asu ‘bonum, salus ’; ei = Etr. ei ‘fecit’; 
eke, exe — Etr. hece ‘fecit’; -k — Etr. -cjk ‘que’; maz — Etr. maz ‘donum’; pa, <pa = 
Etr .pa, fa ‘dat, da’; -un = Etr. -(u)m, -n ‘autem’; finake =- Etr. zinace ‘elaboravit, 
fecit’. 

Personal names: Anes = Etr. Anes, gen. of Ane ; A^ir/De] = Etr. ApirOe; Kaia *= 
Etr. Caia, dat.-abl. of Cai; Laturu, cf. Etr. Lardurus gen.; Perunies gen., cf. Etr. Perna 
Pernei; Si fm = Etr. Siiiu, Setu; Uiu, cf. Etr. Uvie, Uvia; Velis =■= Etr. Velis gen. from, 
Vel; Vise = Etr. Vize. 

Furthermore Venetic, Gallic (Lepontic), and Umbrian names which come 
from the substratum are found in the onomastics. 

Venetic names: Akvil (or L.) = L. Aquila ; Puti-xinu, cf. Ven. 'Initi-cakos; Raki, 
c f. Ven. Rakoi dat.; Reite, Rita = Ven. Reitiia, Ritia; Tiutis gen., cf. Ven. teuta; Val- 
tikinu — Ven. Voltixnos, Valtecpnu, cf. Ven. Voltios. 

Lepontic (? = Gallic) names: Klevie — Gall. Clevius; Ptiake = Gall. Benacus. 

Umbrian names (?): Estu — L. aestus, -us ‘heat; commotion’: Piperisnati dat., cf. L. 
piperinus lapis; zeve (?) from IE *diwey dat. 

Below are some Raetic inscriptions with their Latin translation and 
short explanatory notes. 

PID (Magre; votive inscription on a deer horn) [ejstuva tinaxe ‘Aestui fecit’. 

Estuva = Esstua (PID 233) = Estu ( PID 234) is probably the name of a local 
deity = L. aestus, -us ‘heat, commotion’, cf. Bormanus, a Ligurian god of the springs, 
from IE *gwi‘ormo- ‘hot’; -u(v)a is the Etruscan ending for the dative of K-stems. 

13 Cf. Pailottino 1968a: 154-156. 

1 4 Cf. Pallotino 1968a : 154-156. 

15 According to Wolff (1954: 191-197), Raetic is an IE language. 



Cf. the Venetic inscriptions: Voto Klutiaris fagito (Pellegrini and Prosdocimi 1967 : 
1, 372). Hevissos Of. . .)oi fagsto (1967 : 1, 370). 

PID 232(Magre; deer horn ) estuale apirf&ej ‘Aestuali Aphir[thus] (scil. vovit sive dat)'. 
Estual-e dat. of Estu-ai- ‘sanctuary of Estu’, cf. Etr. UnialOi loc. ‘in the sanctuary 
of Uni (= Iuno)’. 

A(f,ir[De] = Etr. Apirfie, a male personal name. 

P/D 237 (Magre; horn) klevie va.l.tikinu asua ‘Cluvius Vaiti-filius (= Voltius) sa- 
luti (= pro salute)’. 

Klevie = Gall. Clevius, L. Cluvius, a personal name; the ending -e is Etruscan. 
Valti-kinu = Ven. Volti-xnos, cf. also Volti-xenei dat.; Raetic -kinu = Ven. -xnos, 
Lepont. -kna f. is a Celtic partonymic suffix. 

asua dat. from Etr. asu ‘bonum, possessio; salus, fortuna, feliritas’. 

PID 197 (Sanzeno, southwest of Bolzano; bronze figurine of a warrior) laturu sipia- 
nusa pa nin ‘Larthur Sepiani dat istam (scil. statuam).’ 

Laturu (with dissimilation of r — r > o — r) noin. = Etr. Larihirus gen., a male 
personal name. 

Sipianusa gen. (u-stem), a family name, cf. Etr. Sepie, Sepi, family names, L. Seppius. 

pa — Etr. pa ‘dat, da’ or ‘dedit’ = Hitt, paai ‘dat, da’; nin acc. = Etr. ni ‘iste’. 

Cf. the Venetic inscription [Akjutina doto Reitiai (Pellegrini and Prosdocimi 1967 : 

1 , 120 ). 

PID 192 (Moritzing (Bolzano]; bronze vessel) pe vasnixe siupiku tiutis axvili piperis- 
nati ‘Ea (= haec) comparare-iussit *S(i)upica Tutii Aquilae Piperisnati’. 
pe — Etr. pe, Hitt, apee ‘ea’. 

vas-n-ixe, a derivative of Hitt, was- ‘to buy, to procure' with the causative suffix -nu-, 
Tiutis gen., cf. Etr. Tuti, L. Tutia, Ven. teuta, Osc.-Umbr. to(u)ta. 

Axvili dat. of Akvil (PID 244) = L. Aquila, aquila ‘eagle’: in this case it is the 

name of a local deity. 

Piperisnati dat. of an ethnicon formed as L. Arpinas, -dtis from Arpinum, cf. I.. 
piperinus lapis. 

PID 189 (Klobenstein-on-Ritten ; porphyry block) las eke maz exe ‘Las fecit, donum 

fecit’ 

Las, cf. Etr. Las, Las-al, personal names. 
eke, exe = Etr. hece ‘fecit’. 
maz Etr. maz ‘donum’. 

PID 228 (Magrd; deer horn) rit ale lemai s pinake ‘Reit(i)ali (pro r.) Lemia (?) id 
(= hoc) fecit.’ 

Rital-e dat., a derivative of Rit-a (PID 221), the name of a goddess, cf. Estual-e. 
Lemai is probably a female personal name in -ai, a typical Etruscan ending, cf. the 
Venetic personal names Lemonei dat., Lemetoi dat., Lemetor-. 

PID 196 (Stadehof-Kaltern [Caldaro]: granite block) (a) pnake: vitamu laxe h>) pe 
‘Benacus apportavit me. Laches dicavit.’ 

Pnake = Gall. Benacus, a personal name, cf. Etr. Alnele =Gr. MsvD.aoe. 
vita-mu; vita — Hitt, widaait 3rd pers. sing. pret. of wida- (weda-) ‘to bring’; 

Etr. mux, Hitt. - mu ‘me, mihi’, ammuk ‘ego, me’. 

Laxe = Gr. Adxqs, Laches, Etr. Laxu. 

pe = Hitt, let 3rd pers. sing, pret. of te- ‘to say’. 
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10.2.4. Venetic 


The Venetic language is known from about 250 short inscriptions which 
were found in the region of Venetia (Este, Adria, Padova, Vicenza, Treviso, 
Oderzo, Belluno, Cadore, Agordino, Isonzo, Trieste, Valle di Zeglia — Gailtal) 
which extends approximately from Este and Adria to the south and up to 
Carinthia on the upper part of the Drava River to the north. The Venetic 
inscriptions were published and investigated recently by Pellegrini and Pros- 
docimi (1967) and Lejeune (1974). They date from the 5th to 1st centuries 
B. C. In antiquity the Boden Lake in north Switzerland was called lacus 
Venetus. This shows that Venetians lived even further north than the region 
where the inscriptions were found. It can be assumed that the Proto-Vene¬ 
tians lived in southern and western Austria, northeastern Italy and in the 
most western part of contemporary Yugoslavia. The IE origin of the Venetic 
language is beyond any doubt. Below are some typical Venetic words. 
deivos acc. pi. (?) = L. debs, 
donum, -n — 1.. donum, 
doto ‘dedit’. 
donasto ‘donavit’. 
ego = I., ego; mego ‘me’. 
ekvon — L. equurn acc. sing. 

fagsto ‘fecit' or '(uvy.&r)y.e , cf. I., faxo. faxim, faxitur. 

foug-, fug- (in tire personal names Fougoniei dat., Fugiia) — L. fugio. 

hosti- = hostis in the personal name Hosti-havos. 

kapros (in the personal name Kapros) = I., caper. 

ke ‘et, -que’ 

louderobos ‘liberis’, Louderai — L. l.iberae (female name) dat. 
op (preposition) — I., ob, Osc. op. up. 
per .= L. per. 

sselboisselboi dat., cf. OHG (der) selb selbo, Goth, s ilba, E. self. 

termon- (in Termonios deivos) == L termen, -inis. 

teuta ~ Osc. touto ‘civitas, populus', Umbr. tota. 

toler, tolar, atolere, cf. L. tollo ‘to raise', OL. tulo ‘to carry’. 

u (preposition) ‘pro’ — Skt. ud-, Goth, lit ‘outside’, G. aus ‘from'. 

On the basis of the most reliable interpretations one can point out 
fhe following characteristic features of Venetic: 

Vowels : a, e, i, o, a, a, 6. 

Diphthongs : ei, ai, oi ; IE ew > Veil, eu, ou. 

IE d ft >Ven./; IE g h > Veil, h ; IE to > Yen. kv. 

Case endings : d-steras: nom. -a, dat. -ai, acc. -an ; o-stems: riom. -os, dat. -oi, acc, 
-omin, dat. pi. -obos, acc. pi. -os - consonant stems: dat. -ei, nom. pi. -es. 

Verbal endings : -to, -sto, -(a)r. -er, -ere. 

Suffixes: -io-, -(i)ko-, -(i)na. 

For a long time Venetic was identified with Illyrian. On this basis Krahe 
worked out an Illyrian thesis which was highly respected from 1930 to 
1950, especially in Germany. The discovery of new Venetic inscriptions 
and the thorough investigation of them has, however, resulted in the clas¬ 
sification of Venetic as a specific IE language. Thus Krahe’s hypothesis 
became groundless. 


20 ynoa b acTopasua Ha HHaoeaponeBcKHTe 53 huh 
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The data examined above show that Venetic was closely related to Lat¬ 
in and on the whole to Italic; 16 however, it had certain items in common 
with Celtic, Germanic 17 , and Illyrian as well. 18 

A certain Etruscan influence is found in Venetic, cf. atraes ‘mandavit, 
iussit’ 19 (Lejeurie) = Hitt, hatraais 3rd pers. sing. pret. of hatr- ‘to write, 
inform; to order’, Etr. atrsr = Hitt, hatressar ‘message, order’; tidei tries 
gen. ‘son’, which is of Hittite-Luwian origin, is probably also due to Etrus¬ 
can influence, cf. Lyc. tideimi ‘son’, Luw. titai(m)mi- ‘nourisson’. 20 

Moreover, Venetic has some features in common with Slavic: 

(ioltanos, a personal name, = Bulg. Zlatan, a personal name, from IE *g ll olt-ano-s, a 
derivative of OBG zlato ‘gold’ from IE *gi‘olto-m. 

Moldo, a personal name, -ora-stem, cf. OSerbocroat. Mladenu, Mladenu, Bulg. Mladen 
from IE *moldh-tin(-o)-, a derivative of OBG mladu ‘young’; the Slavic names are primi¬ 
tive ('Ijn-stems. 21 

The Venetic female names meaning 'daughter of’, ‘wife of’ (patronymic or gamonym- 
jc) and ending in -(i)na are especially typical; they have exact correspondences in the 
Slavic personal names in -ind, cf. Russ. Maria Ivanovna 'Mary, daughter of Ivan’. 22 

Frema Ivantina ‘Fretna luvantis uxor’: Ivantina is a derivative of Iivvants, a male 
personal name. 

Nerka Lemetorna: Lemetorna is a derivative of Lemetor-, a male personal name. 

Fofugonjtai Ostinai dat., a derivative of Ostfijo-, a male personal name. 

Fugia Urkleina, a derivative of Urklioi dat., a male personal name. 

Fugsia Votna, a derivative of Votos, a male personal name. 

Recently Polome (1966: 71-76) criticized the thesis that Venetic was 
an Italic dialect. He is correct in his criticism that “no cogent argument 
on the morphological level compels the conclusion that Venetic is an 
Italic dialect."’ (p. 76). But he goes too far, for the data does show that 
Venetic as an independent IE language is closest to Latin. 

As far as the elements in common in the onomastics of Istria and Li- 
burnia are concerned, Katicic (1964c) classified Istrian and Liburnian togeth¬ 
er with Venetic. 23 


10.2.5. North and South Picenian 

Picenian (Easternltaiic or Old Sabellian) is the name given to the 
inscriptions found in the neighborhood of the town of Picenum. They fall 
into two groups: three North Picenian (Northeastern Italic) inscriptions 

TT^fTLejeune 1953; 1955; 1974: 171-3; Hamp 1954; Porzig 1960; Untermann 1961; 
Pisani 1964: 251, 279; Carruba 1976. 

w See Beeler 1956: 48; Pellegrini 1955: 271. 

is Cf. Kretschmer 1940-43: 34-35 ; Tronskij 1953 : 56 ; Krahe 1954 : 121 ; Porzig 1954a : 
95; according to Polome 1957 and 1966, Venetic does not have an especially close relation¬ 
ship either with Germanic or with Italic. 

19 See Pellegrini and Prosdocimi 1967: 2, 383: (Vicenza, stone) Osts Katusiaios do- 
nasto atraes Termonios deivos ‘O. K. donavit: mandavit (—iussit) Termonius deus’. 

20 See Pellegrini and Prosdocimi 1967: 2, 174-175. 

21 See Georgiev 1969f: 113-114. On the comparison of the two Venetic names with 
Slavic see also Pisani 1964a: 274-275; Pellegrini and Prosdocimi 1967: 2, 99-100 and 141- 
142; as well as all the works published thus far. 

22 See Lejeune 1955 : 24—26. 

23 See also Zanmarrin de Savorgnam 1963. 
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found in Novilara, Fano, Pesaro and ten South Picenian (Southeastern 
Italic) found in Belmonte Piceno, Acquaviva, Castignano, Sant-Omero, 
Bellante, Crecchio, Superaequom (Castelvecchio Subequo), and Capestrano. 

The longest inscription on the stele from Novilara is as yet unde¬ 
ciphered. 

Most of the other inscriptions are very short and their interpretations 
are usually unreliable. In the longest South Picenian inscription there are 
words which are clearly related to Italic: esta, siiais, maims, matereih, pa- 
tereih. These and similar words led to the assumption that the language 
of the South Picenian inscriptions is an Oscan-Umbrian dialect or a language 
closely related to Oscan-Umbrian. 


10.2.6. Messapic 

The Messapic language is known to us to a certain degree through 
some 400 inscriptions, most of which were found in ancient Calabria (in the 
regions of Sallentini and Messapii), and the rest of which were found in 
the regions of ancient Peucetii and Daunii (extending almost up to Ciarga- 
nus mons and Argyripa-Arpi in the north). The majority of these inscrip¬ 
tions, which date back to the 6th-1st centuries B. C., are very short. The 
Messapic inscriptions and glosses are published by Parlangeli (1960) and 
de Simone (1964) 24 and are thoroughly investigated by Haas (1962) and de 
Simone (1962). Below are the most typical Messapic words whose meanings 
are well established: 

at — West Or., Aeol. ai ‘if'. 

ana (dat., anan acc.), an epithet of Aphrodite (‘mother’), = Etr. ana, Hitt, anna-s 
‘mother’. 

anda ‘before’ = Hitt, anda ‘in, under, between’, Alb. nd'e ‘in’, L. ante ‘before’. 

ap(a) 'ano = Hitt, appa ‘behind, after’, L. ah, Qr. asio ‘from’. 

liavnta ‘oixla, ( ivoiov ‘oixr/pa’ : Olcel. biir n. ‘ Vorratshaus, Frauengemach’, Anglo- 
Saxon bur m. ‘hut, room’, OHG bur m. ‘house, cage’. Alb. biij (*bunyb) ‘to live, sleep 
overnight’. 

Balakr ahiaihi gen., a family name, cf. Mac. Balaxoo;, Thess. <PaXay.oo; from yalos 
‘white’ and axgoe ‘highest, topmost’. 

Balias — Horn. (Pel.) jSahos, Cir. rpahos ‘having a patch of white". 

(ma) beran = L. (tie) ferant. 

bilia, (biliva, biliova) — L. filia. Alb. bile ‘daughter’, bilihi gen. — L. filii, Alb. 
bir ‘son’. 

blamini — L. flamini dat. 

Pgsvdov, jiovvbov ‘deer’, jioevxiov ‘deer’s head’, Brenda, Brunda, Boerxi/aior, Brundisi- 
um ‘Brindisi’, Alb. bri ‘horn’, Swed. dial, brind(e) ‘deer’ (*b^rent6s). 

Dalmaihi gen., a personal name, cf. Alb. delme ‘sheep’. 

Damatira, Damatyra, Damatras gen. ‘Demeter’ (borrowing?). 

deivas — L. deus ; deiva (diva) = L. dea. 

deran&oa (daran&oa) from *geront(i)ya— ? Gr. ysqovaia ‘senatus’ (Haas). 

Grahis, Graivaihi gen., dat. (?) ‘Toav;, Foata, Demeter as an old woman’: Gr. yoav; 
yoaia ‘old (woman)’. 


21 See also Pisani 1964: 233-250. 
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gynakhai dat., gen. (?)=Gr. yvvai-A (borrowing ?), 
haloti — L. saluti (as a deity) or ‘salutat’ (?). 

hipades ‘avtbqxs’—Gr. tbro- and IE *dbe-s-t; according to Haas, pades from IE *po- 
dhe-s-t. 

in— L. i«. 

kalatores gen.^L. calatoris, cf. also Horn. xa/Jjzmg (borrowing ?). 
klaohi (klohi) ‘audi’, cf. Lith. klausyti, L. clueo ‘to hear, listen’. 

&os ‘who, someone", A 0 A 1 ‘cui’—SIit. fta/r. 

logetibas dat. pi., the name of a deity, cf. Aayeai;• bed;. Stnti.ol. It is considered to 
be a borrowing from Or. laysoi; (?). 
r/ra ‘ne'= Gr. /«?;. 

Menzana(s), an epithet of the Sallentinian lupiter to whom horses were offered as a 
sacrifice, cf. Alb. mi’s (me'z-i), Tosc. mez- ‘stallion", Thrac. Ms(tjr from IE *mendy-. 
min—Gr. per. 

Moldahias, Moldahiaihi gen., cf. Ven. Moldo (■on-?), OBG mladu ‘young'. 
nohan acc. = ? Att. vsais, Dor. rad;, ‘temple’ from *vao-Fo-s (Pel.). 

Penkaheh[e ?] gen. from *penk^ayo-, a derivative of ’’penk^e ‘five’, cf. Pompeius; cf. 
also Penkeos gen. 

oi.TTa' aid)7ia, Meaoaxioi (Hesych.), cf. OHG gi-suifton ‘conticiscere’. 
ta, tai, tan — ? Gr. ro, xfj, xrjr. 

Sana, the name of a deity or a personal name,— Illyr. Thana, Etr. Sana. 

-bi — Gr. sxi, L. et. 

Sotor, Totor, Seotor, (-Ja(o)tor-, a personal name, a derivative of *tewt-. 
vasteos gen., vastei dat., vasti loc. = ? doiv ‘town’ (Pel.). 
veinan acc. from? *swey-no-, cf. Goth, seins, G. sein ‘his’. 

Venas — ? L. Venus. 

Zis, Zi dat., Ion acc, (?) = Tarentinian At;, Gr. Zevc. 

On the basis of words and glosses whose meanings are well established, 
we can give the following as the most typical features of Messapic: 

IE vowels e, a, i, u (represented by o) are preserved; IE o> Messapic a; IE en > 
Mess. in. 

IE t?)>Mess. e. later «(?). 

IE ess > Mess. eo>ao>o (oiP); IE ow > Mess. <jo>o; IE am/> Mess, a ('/). 

IE w was preserved but disappeared between similar vowels. 

IE l, r, n, s, d, t + y > Mess. II, rr, nn, ss, dd, tb. 

MA > M. 

IE dy> Mess. z. 

IE s was preserved but before and between vowels > Mess, h ; IE sw > s- (oinxo). 
Gen. sing.: -i, in o- stems -aihi, in yo-stems -ihi ; consonant sterns -as from IE -os. 
Accusative of d-stems -an. 

Dat. pi. -bas from IE -b h os. 

Word formation: -(i)o(v)a- (tabaro(v)as, Aproditiovas, Damatriovas), probably a 
possessive suffix, cf. OBG -ovu from IE -wo-, Myc. Gr. aoxviiAFsio(;), Car. -oas. 

Messapic is often considered to be an Illyrian dialect. 26 According to 
Ribezzo (1929: 160), Devoto (1937: 266), Alessio (1951: 33), etc., it is a 
satdm language. Ribezzo (1933: 117; 1934a: 66, 110-111; 1940: 125; 1941 : 
141) and Bonfante (1936: 170) assumed that there might have been a more 
ancient centum substratum in Messapic. According to Kretschmer (1940- 

25 Cf. Krahe 1955: 12-16; de Simone 1964; Untermann 1964; Pisani 1964; 233. 
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43: 164), Messapic represents the Venetic layer. Haas (1962: 183-185, 188- 
189) is of the opinion that the antiquated views on centum and satsm 
are not applicable to Messapic; Haas and Parlangeli (1960: 33-17) are 
sceptical about the Illyrian origin of Messapic. 

On the basis of the most reliable data on Messapic the following con¬ 
clusions can be made: Messapic has certain elements in common with Illyr¬ 
ian and Albanian but it also shows considerable differences, as for instance: 
IE ew > Mess, ao > o, but Alb. e; IE ow > Mess, ao >o but Alb. a. 
At the same time Messapic also has elements in common with Venetic, as 
well as considerable differences. As was pointed out before, Albanian is of 
Daco-Mysian origin but it also contains an Illyrian component (substratum). 
Unfortunately, Illyrian is not at all well known. It can be assumed that 
Messapic is a specific independent IE language with an Illyrian component 
as a superstratum and probably also a Daco-Mysian (= Proto-Albanian) 
influence. Messapic was also strongly influenced by the Greek language. 


10.2.7. Siculian 

Several inscriptions from the 7th-5th centuries B. C. which were found 
in eastern Sicily are written in the language of the ancient 2'ixsloi, L. Si- 
culi A 8 In these inscriptions one can find several words of IE origin, some 
of which seem to be related to Latin words. There are also several Siculian 
glosses. Pisani (1964: 302) is sceptical about the assumption that there is 
an especially close relationship between Latin and Siculian. Schmoll is in¬ 
clined to accept that Siculian (“Ausonian-Siculian”) has “an independent 
status between the ‘Italic’ languages and Illyrian” (1958: 106). He says: 
“Perhaps this means that we must give Ausonian-Siculian a geographical 
position in the older common Balkan and eastern Alps region between 
(West-)Italic and Illyrian''. 


10.2.8. Elymian 

We have known for a long time about several tens of short inscrip¬ 
tions on coins 97 from the towns of Eryx and Segesta in northwestern Sici¬ 
ly. The language of these inscriptions is called Elymian on the basis of the 
legend that "Elvpoi founded Eryx and Segesta after migrating from Troy. 
After analyzing the scanty data, Schmoll concluded with caution (1958: 20) 
“that Elymian... is closely related to an Eastern IE language group which 
extended from the eastern Balkan over northeast Anatolia as far as Arme¬ 
nia: Thracian, Trojan, Phrygian, and Armenian belonged to this group.” 

Since 1957, however, hundreds of sherds of votive vases have been 
found at excavations in the neighborhood of an ancient sanctuary at Se¬ 
gesta and other places. About 200 of them were inscribed and they date 
from the end of the 6th and the 5th century B. C. Unfortunately, almost 
all these inscriptions are more or less damaged. Nevertheless we now have 
new possibilities for establishing the position of the Elymian language. 

^ See Schmoll 1958: 25-29, 102-105; Pisani 1964: 293-302. 

2" See Schmoll 1958: 4-8. 
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According to Thucydides, the Elvmians were Trojan colonists in west¬ 
ern Sicily. Thucydides wrote (VI, 2): ’ Iliov < 5 h ahaxo/ievov twv Tqcocov tivss 
diaqovyovTS? Aycuoi'S nlo'ioie dupty.vovvTW node ri)v 2txsX(av, xoi o.uoqol rote 2ixa~ 
vole oiy.rjoavzee gv/inavies ,ukv *'EXvuoi ixXrjftrjoav, naXeis d’avtcov ’ f Egv£ re xal 
’’Eyecrta. IlQoa^wcpy.paav de aim is y.ai <Pcoy.ecov zivss zcdv dno Tooiag tors yuumvi 
ie .! Lpuijv jiq&tov, i'nsiza de is 2 ixeX.iav in avzrjs yar.EveyjH.VT.es. 

The legend of the Trojan origin of the Elymians is also recorded by 
Pseudo-Scylax (4th century B. C.), Lycophron (3rd century B. C.), Dionysius Ha- 
licarnassensis (1st century B. C), Virgil (1st century B. C), Strabo (1st century 
B.G-—1st century A.D.), Plutarchus (1st century A.D.), and Pausanias (2nd centu¬ 
ry A. D.). Lycophron, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, and Virgil defined the region 
of the Elymians as Aeneas’ (or ’'EXv/ioe’, the son of Anchises) temporary 
headquarters when the Trojans moved out of Troy on their way to Rome. 

Relying on Hellanicus of Lesbos (quoted by Dionysius Halicarnassen¬ 
sis, I, 22) who pointed out that the Elymians settled in Sicily after coming 
from Italy, and also on the basis of the interpretation of some proper 
names and inscriptions, Lejeune (1969; 1970) described Elymian as an IE 
idiom, a southern subgroup of Italic. 

At almost the same time Ambrosini (1968-69) examined the Elymian 
inscriptions and described the language as Anatolian (Hittite-Luwian). Lejeune 
(1970: 182-183) tried to refute part of Ambrosini’s suggestions as being 

erroneous readings (vuk, amel, titel emi laiai, sulai, Inal, eniai, laeal, dri¬ 
ver) or as “possible but uncertain" [epa, kel, kirn, tuka, titel, ini[s\, eniai, 
i.emi, enun, etc.). 

The position of the language of these inscriptions within the IE fami¬ 
ly can be established first of all on the basis of inscriptions on coins, es¬ 
pecially on the basis of the fact that some of them are inscribed in Greek: 
Eyeazatov, Eyecamidr, 2eyeazatdv, Eqvmvov, which is the respective ethnicon 
in the genitive plural. Below are the Elymian texts. 

2tysora£iB 

SsysozajiBsui 

ZeyioxaCm 

2nysota£ts 

EovxaZtB 

Igvy.cjiB 

EgvxtvdvjlovxajiB (bilingual). 

Lejeune reads the letter B - a and defines the suffix -aziti. as Ital. 
-dsi-a f. Thus he translates Esyeaia'ciB era T am Segestan [money].’ But 
this interpretation is in contradiction with the Greek texts in which one 
finds the genitive plural. 

On the basis of these bilingual texts, and also on the basis of the in¬ 
scription TaQconivdv on a Tarentinian coin from the same period (5th cen¬ 
tury B. C), we may conclude that the ending of these ethnic names -a£t-a, 
-a'Qi-e, -a'Qu-B (B — & or c according to Ambrosini) is a suffix for 

forming ethnic names (i. e., it is a possessive suffix) + ending for the gen¬ 
itive plural. Thus one comes to the following conclusion. 

-aft- Hitt.-Luw. -assi-, a possessive suffix, Etr. -asi-, a possessive 
suffix and suffix for forming ethnic names. 28 

28 Qf Qjp y e i z i n -a&i-a dat. sing. ‘ Volsiniensi see (ieorgiev 1967a: 62; 1970-71: 
1,14-15. 
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-a, -e, -ti or -e — Hitt, -an, the ending for the genitive plural in which 
the nasal in final position disappeared as in Etruscan or turned into a na¬ 
sal vowel (-£?), while -i-e (respectively -i-e) originated from -(i)ya(n) due to 
the influence of the preceding i or y. 

As has already been pointed out, the Etruscans were of Trojan origin 
and their language was closely related to Hittite. It is now clear that the 
language of the Elymians, which is of Trojan origin as well, is also closely 
related to Hittite and Etruscan. The Elymians in western Sicily were actu¬ 
ally a Trojan colony like the Etruscans in western Italy. There is therefore 
a historical fact in the legend about the travels of Aeneas from Troy through 
northwestern Sicily into Etruria. 

—syemaCil! siu ‘Eysaralmr situ' B — -e, d or -e; Elym. siu ( — emi, emi or enimi) 
corresponds to Etr. eimi (TEE 476)'-" which originates from Hitt, eesmi ‘sum’ with assimi¬ 
lation (and substitutional lengthening). Elym. «/« ‘sum’ shows that this is not an Italic dia¬ 
lect or language, as Lejeune suggests, because this verb has a different form in Italic: L. 
sum , Osc. sum and sim. 

The inscription on a lekythos arm zvy.cu sat can be translated in the following way: 
‘Atiae Tuchiae sum’ or ‘Matri Tv-/r\ sum’. 

Arai nom. or dat. f. = Etr. Atei from *Atai — Hitt. Attai, a personal name ; or dat- 
from Etr. ati ‘mater’. 

Tvxai nom. or dat. f., cf. Etr. Tuce (C/E 4606) = Gr. Tir/jy;, a personal name, Tiypn, 
a female personal name, T rylo;, a personal name; or Tvxai dat. Gr. Tv%ji, the name 
of a goddess. 

In some fragments the vowel <?, the consonant S (H — B is not certain), and may be 
also y (one time) are found. It seems that part of the inscriptions are in Greek, which is 
not at all strange since Greek writing is found on some of the coins as well. 


10.3. Armenian and Greek 

Despite the fact that the original vocabulary of Armenian has changed 
considerably due to the many borrowings from different languages, Arme¬ 
nian manifests numerous exact correspondences with Greek. According to 
Meillet (1926a: 40; 1936a: 142) and Porzig (1954a: 155-156) these corre¬ 
spondences are as follows: 

(1) The prothetic vowel (or laryngeal) a-\ Arm. asti, Gr. aari/p but L. Stella ‘star’; 
Arm. air — Gr. arryo but Skt. nar ‘man’, Alb. njer ‘man’; Arm. anun, Gr. oro/ia but L. 
nomen ‘name’; Arm. atamn, Gr. oSorr- but Skt. dant- ‘tooth’ (the last two words could 
also have another explanation). 

(2) The prothetic vowel (or laryngeal) e- : Arm. inn, Gr. Ion. siva-, Att. ha- from 
*enwn but Skt. nava ‘nine’. 

(3) Identical formation in Arm. kariay-k c and Gr. yvvat-x-ss ‘women’. 

(4) Usage of IE -bh-i as ending for the instrumental sing, in both languages. 

(5) Similar formation of the locative sing.: -oj and Gr. 

(6) Pres, in -nem and -anem, Gr. -vm and -avm. 

(7) The deverbative verbs in -ow-. 

(8) Usage in both languages of the present with reduplication. 

(9) Vocabulary. Frisk (GEW III: 224-228) indexes around 400 Armenian stems which 
have Greek correspondents. This represents a major bulk of the Indo-European vocabulary 

29 See Georgiev 1970-71 : 2,78-79. 
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of Armenian. Nearly 10 per cent of these items represent Greco-Armeman isoglosses for 
which there are no correspondences in the other Indo-European languages. This percentage 
of isoglosses is very important. Here are some examples: 

Arm. aye ~ Qr. at? ‘goat’. 

Arm. aiam : Qr. ado: ‘to grind’; derivatives: Arm, aliwr: Gr. ahvgov ‘meal’; Arm. 
aiawri ‘mill’: Gr. adz ok ‘female slave who grinds corn’. 

Arm. ard: Gr. aon ‘just, now’. 

Arm. atbeur : Gr. tpgsag ‘spring’. 

Arm. anurj : Gr. ovsigov ‘dream’. 

Arm. awr : Gr. fjgag ‘day’. 

Arm. asr : Gr. noxo; ‘fleece’. 

Arm. arar: Gr. agags ‘to be fixed’. 

Arm. cah". Gr. ye),m ‘laughter’. 

Arm. dalar ‘becoming green’: Gr. dalsgo; ‘blooming’. 

Arm. damban, dambaran : Gr. xaxpo;, tarpons ‘grave, tomb . 

Arm. epsem : Gr. syxn ‘to cook, boil'. 

Arm. erastank c: Gr. ngmxio; ‘anus’. 

Arm. erewim : Gr. nge.xro ‘to be conspicuous’. 

Arm. heriwn: Gr. nr.gdvg ‘buckle’. 

Arm. jiwn: Gr. /pan- ‘snow’. 

Arm. mawru: Gr. ptjxgvla ‘stepmother’. 

Arm. sin : Gr. wo;, xevso; ‘empty’. 

Arm. siwn: Gr. xtmv ‘column’. 

Arm. sut ‘false’: Gr. y> svdo; Tie'. 

Arm. uranam: Gr. aorsouai ‘to deny’. 

Arm. z-genum: Gr. sewiu ‘to dress'. 

These numerous and obvious elements in common show that at some 
time in the past Armenian and Greek together with Macedonian and Phryg¬ 
ian 30 were spoken in neighboring regions, see section 4. 7. 

104. Indo-lranian 

The investigation of the contemporary Indie languages and dialects con¬ 
firmed Skdld’s (1926) and Morgenstierne’s (1929) assumption that the lan 
guages from the Kafiri group, which is now essentially Hindi, are an inde¬ 
pendent branch of the Indo-lranian group with specific phonematic changes. 31 

The problem of the so-called Proto-lndic is, however, far more impor¬ 
tant, not only because of its position between Indie and Iranian but also 
because of some chronological problems in common IE and its disinte¬ 
gration. 


30 On common elements in Phrygian and Armenian see Pedersen 1945: 5. 

31 See also Burrow 1955: 32; Thumb and Hauschild 1958: 38, 53; Edel'man 1965. 
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10.4.1. Proto-Indie or a Specific Ancient 
Indo-lranian Language 

(Proto-)Indic words and proper names are recorded in texts from the 
Near East dating from the first half and the middle of the 2nd millennium 
B. C. They occur in the following texts. 32 

Documents of the Kassite dynasty of Babylon (about 1750-1170 B. C.): 

Sarias, god of the sun = Skt. surya-s 'sun’. 

Abirattas — Skt. abhi-ratha- ‘facing chariots (in battle)’ or ‘having a remarkable 
chariot'. 

Documents from the Mitannian kingdom of north Mesopotamia (1-500-1300 B. C.): 

(a) A list of royal names (1500-1300 B. C.): 

Sutarna — Skt. Sutarna-, Ved. sutdrman-. 

Parsasatar Skt. prasastar- ‘ruler, director'. 

Saussatar = Skt. Sauksatra- ‘son of Suksatra- (‘a good ruler"). 

Artadama *= Rtddhama ‘the seat (the place) of which is the holy law’. 

Arta'sumara — Skt. Rtasmara- 'mundful of right’; etc. 

o 

(b) Private documents (including some from Syria and Palestine): 

Purusa- = Skt. Purusa- ‘man, manly’. 

Artamanya = Skt. Rtamanya- ‘thinking about the law’. 

Bardnsz’a —Skt. I arddhasva- ‘son of Vfddhasva-'. 
fndaruta—Ve d. Indrotd-, Skt. indrota- ‘helped by Indra’. 

Subandu - -Skt. Subandhu- ‘having noble parents’; etc. 

A treaty between the Hittite king Suppiluliuma and the Mitannian king Matiwaza 
(c. 1360 B. C.): 

Indara=Indra-. 

Mitrasfil)— Mitra-. 

Nalatia(nna) = Nasatya-. 

UruwanassfU) == Varuna- 

Matiwaza —*Mati-vdja- ‘victorious through prayer’; etc. 

A treatise on the care and training of horses (Kikkull, 14th century B. C.): 
aikawartanna~eka-vartana- ‘one turn’ (of the course)’. 
t nrn wart anna—tri-vanana- ‘triple turn'. 
panzawartanna—panca-vartana- ‘quintuple turn’. 
sattawartanna—sapta-vartana- ‘septimal turn". 
nawartanna=nava-vartana- ‘nine turns’. 

Proto-Indie epithets for horses found in the texts from Nuzi: babru- 
nmi Ved. babhrii- ’reddish-brown, brown’, pinkara-nnu Skt. pingala- ‘yel¬ 
low'; parita-nnu=Ve. d. palita- ‘grey’; -nna is a Hurriatt-Akkadian suffix. 33 

The best investigation of these names is Mayrhofer’s Die Indo-Arier irn 
Alten Vorderasien (1966). 34 Katnmenhuber’s criticism (1968a) of it is char¬ 
acterized by a hypercriticism of plausible IE explanations and predilec¬ 
tions to unconvincing anti-IE etymologies — a logical consequence of anti¬ 
quated views on the original home and the disintegration of common IE. 

On the basis of the names which have reliable etymologies we find 
the following phonological characteristic features in Proto-Indie: 

Cf. Burrow 1955: 27-28: Belardi 1951; Hauschild 1962; Mayrhofer 1965b. 

33 Cf. Mayrhofer 1959a. 

31 See also Mayrhofer 1974. 
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IE e>«: panza- ‘five' from IE *penkwe: assu(sanni)- from IE *ckw(o-s) or *eku-s ; 
satta- 'seven' from IE *septm ; babru(nnu)- ‘brown’ from IE *bheb ll ru-; nawa- 'nine’ from 
IE *newm ; (wart- ‘to turn’ from IE *wert -); parita(nnu)- ‘grey’ from IE * peliio-. 

IE o > a: Mitra-: 8urias= Skt. sdrya-s ‘sun’ from IE *sulyo~; (Tus-)ratta--Skt 
rdtha- ‘cart’, L. rota ‘wheel’. 

IE oy > ai: aika- ‘one’ from IE *oyko- 

IE t}, m > a: nawa- ‘nine’; satta- ‘seven’. 

IE l>r: parita!'nnu)- = Ved. palitd- ‘grey’ from IE *pelito-; Surias. 

IE k’(w) > s(u) : assu(sanni)- from IE *ekw(o-)- or *eku-. 

IE k(u>)e,i :■ cap: panza- ‘five’; Zantara--^ Skt. candra- ‘brilliant’; Zitra— Skt. citrii- 
‘marvellous, remarkable’. 

IE g(^)i > ji: zira(nnu)-- Skt. jira-. 

Preservation of the antevocalic and intervocalic s: Surias ; assussanni-. 

Unfortunately we do not have sufficient reliable data to establish with 
absolute certainty whether this is a Proto-Indie or a specific Indo-Iranian 
language. Nevertheless aika- - Skt. eka- ‘one’, but Av. aeva- ‘one’, the pre¬ 
served antevocalic and intervocalic s, as well as exact correspondences 
with Vedic and in general with Sanskrit, are more in support of the Proto- 
Indie hypothesis. Of course, the only reliable proof remains aika-, which is 
not much. In support of Iranian there is only r> ar (Art.addma= Skt. 
Rtadhdmd, Artamanya — Ski. Rtamanya-) but this can be a substitution 

o o 

for the alien Sanskrit phoneme r. 

The Proto-Indie word asva- (or *asu-) ‘horse’ was borrowed very early 
by some of the languages of the Near East: Hurrian issi(ya)- ‘horse’, Hitt. 
assu-sanni- ‘conoisseur of horses (Gr. ijuro-xoiios)' = Skt. asva-satii ‘gaining 
horses’, Assyro-Babylonian susanu- ‘horse-breeder’. 35 

Surias— Skt. sdrya-s ‘sun’ is found in texts from the middle of the 
17th century B. C. as the Kassite name for the god of the sun. 36 

Some Proto-Indie words such as panza- ‘five’, aika- ‘one’, etc., are found 
in Hittite texts from the middle of the same millennium. On the basis 
of the shifts L > r, n > a, k w e > ca (z instead of c ), o > a, oy > ai, e > a 
the conclusion can be drawn that (the shift k w e > ce occurred before the 
shift of e. into a) a long period of time was necessary for all these 
shifts to take place. Thus the differentiation of Indo-Iranian presupposes the 
separation of Indo-Iranian from common IE before the middle of the 3rd 
millennium B. C. These data are of great importance for the chronology of 
common IE: they show that common IE existed at some very remote time 
and that its disintegration started much earlier than has been supposed 
thus far. 

The fact that there are ancient Indo-Iranian borrowings in Finno-Ugri¬ 
an leads to the same conclusion. Two ancient layers of borrowings from 
IE languages can be discerned in Finno-Ugrian. The borrowings from com¬ 
mon IE belong to the more ancient layer. Examples: 

Finn, suola: L. sal ‘salt’. 

Finn, mete-: Skt, mddhu, OBCi medu ‘honey’. 


35 Cf. Often 1954: 25: Mayrhofer 1959a: 87. 

36 Cf. Sehmokel 1938: 6-7, 10-11, 20. 



Finn, nime- : Skt. naman-, OBG ime ‘name’. 

Finn, vete- : Goth, wato, OBG voda ‘water’. 

The borrowings from common Indo-Iranian belong to the second layer: 
there are no traces of the later changes which are typical of Proto-Iranian 
and Proto-Indie in these borrowings. Examples: 

Finn, sata, Laponian cuotte, Mordvinian s ado, Cheremissian sildo, Zyranian so, Votiak 
su, Hung, szdz ‘hundred’: Skt. satam, Av. satam ‘hundred'. 

Mordvinian azoro, azor "master": Skt. dsura-, Av. ahura- ‘master’. 

Finn, vasara- ‘mace’: Skt. vdjra- ‘weapon of the god Indra’, Av. vazra- ‘mace’. 

Finn, porsas: Iudo-Iran. *parsa- > Khotanian pa'sa- ‘pig". 

Finn, oras: Skt. vardhd-, Av. varaza- ‘hog’. 

Finn, utar: Skt. Udhar, E. udder. 

Finn, ora : Skt. ara ‘owl’. 

Hung, ostor : Skt. astra, Av. astrd ‘whip’. 

Hung, arany : Skt. hlranya-, Av. zaranya- ‘gold . 

Finn, arvo : Skt. arghd- ‘value, price". 

Finn, sisar : Skt. svdsar- ‘sister’. 

Hung. sOr ‘beer’: Skt. surd, Av. hura ‘strong drink". 

Finn, sarvl: Av. sru-, srvd ’horn". 

Hung, vdszon ‘linen’: Skt. vdsana- ‘habit’. 

Finn, mehi-ldinen "bee": Skt. mdks- ‘bee, fly’, Av. maxsi ‘fly’. 

Mordvinian sava, seja: Skt. ch&ga "goat’; etc. 

The tribes who spoke Indo-Iranian and later Iranian, were at some very 
remote time, i. e., not later than the middle of the 3rd millennium B. C., the 
southern and southwestern neighbors of the Proto-Finno-Ugrians: at that 
time the Proto-Finno-Ugrians inhabited a very limited region near the Ural 
mountains in the neighborhood of the Kama River. This may be concluded 
from the ancient Indo-Iranian (and Proto-Iranian) borrowings in all the 
Finno-Ugrian languages. 37 At the same time Kretschmer has proved that 
the Proto-Indians came from the area on the Kuban River (northwest of the 
Caucasus, where the Zfadoi (Z.ivdo(\ Hellanic, etc.), the ancestors of the In¬ 
dians, lived in antiquity. Thus Indo-Iranian had been spoken in the southern 
part of the European territory of the Soviet Union since at least the mid¬ 
dle of the 3rd millennium B. C. 38 , and probably since much earlier. 

This conclusion is confirmed by archaeological data. R. Ghirshman (1976; 
1977) proved on the basis of archaeological arguments that the Proto-Indi¬ 
ans (Indo-Aryans) split from the Proto-Iranians anywhere in S Russia before 
the end of the 4th millennium. Then they penetrated into Iran (in a region 
SE of the Caspian Sea) in the 3rd millennium where they established a high 
civilization and an army with mounted troops (horsmen) and battle cars. 
At the beginning of the 2nd millennium a part of them penetrated into Mi- 
tanni where they became the leading superstratum and another part of them 
reached NW India. 


37 Cf. Hajdu 1952-53: 271, 290; Burrow 1955: 23-24. 

38 Cf. also Lytkin 1953: 51, 57-58. 
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10.4.2. Sanskrit (indo-Iranian) and Greek 

Numerous elements in common between Sanskrit (Indo-Iranian) and 
Greek were established a long time age. 39 

Many morphemes which are identical in Sanskrit and Greek are well 
known and they helped the speedy development of comparative-historical 
linguistics during its initial period. 40 On the whole this similarity consists 
of the preservation of archaic features which partly or completely disap¬ 
peared in the other IE languages, but there are many innovations in common 
between Sanskrit and Greek as well. The verbal system which is typical 
of both Sanskrit and Greek is rich in forms, tenses, aspects, and voices, 
and was probably formed before the separation of the Central and Eastern 
IE groups. 41 Below are some of the characteristic features which the two 
languages have in common. 

IE !}, m > a. 

The suffix for the comparative decree Skt. -tara-=G r. -rsoo-. 

The medial endings -e—-ai and -te—-roi (- ecu )- 

Augmentum (also in Armenian). 

The negative particle *me: Skt. ma, Or. u>) (and Arm. mi; Alb. mos from *me+). 

Vocabulary : 42 

Skt. irasyd ‘malevolence’: Or. dgsiij ‘menaces, threats'. 

Skt. kanya ‘girl': Qr. y.aivn; ‘new*. 

Skt. karbara-, karbura- ‘variegated, spotted’: Gr. Kegflsoo; ‘the dog of hell'. 

Skt. palita-, f. palikni : Gr. jie.hiv<U ‘grey’. 

Skt. parasu- : Gr. nehxve ‘(battle) ax’. 

Skt. Pusdti-, god of the herdsmen: Gr. ildv, Arc. U&mr from *Pawsort. 

Skt. sa-hdsra- from IE “sm-pi'eslo- : Gr. Ion. y_t.uj.ni, Aeol. yj/.hm, Att. yl'uoi ‘thousand’ 
from IE *gbesliyo-. 

Skt. saras-= Gr. Sioe ‘marsh, meadow’. 

Skt. svadana-m: Gr. r,do>p ‘pleasure - . 

Skt. vacas- = Gr. meoc ‘word’. 

Skt. vtihas- ‘car’: Gr. tytatpiv agunoir (Hesvch.), d/o: n. ‘car’. 

Skt. vatsd-, vatsard- : Gr. hoj ‘year’. 

Skt. zara -: Gr. yd/.o; ‘bile’; etc. 

The presence of these numerous elements in common between Indo- 
Iranian and Greek is clarified, when the fact of the disappearance of Mace¬ 
donian, Phrygian, Daco-Mysian, and some other intermediate dialects and 
languages — which were the links of a chain of closely related dialects 
between Indo-Iranian and Greek — is taken into consideration. The proximi¬ 
ty between Indo-Iranian and Greek was increased by yet another factor: 
Pelasgian, which greatly influenced Greek, was closely related to Thracian, 
which in turn had a close relationship with Daco-Mysian. 

On the whole, Indo-Iranian is closest first to Daco-Mysian, 43 then to 
Balto-Slavic 44 , and finally to Greek; it has no special relationships with the 
Western group 45 of the IE family, with Tocharian or Hittite-Luwian 49 

39 See Benveniste 1936: 237; Deeters 1940:297; Porzig 1954a: 157-159. 

40 Cf. Porzig 1954a: 158-159; Krahe 1954: 144; Birwe 1956. 

11 See Abaev, Gornung, Gucliman. Kuznecov 1956: 51. 

42 See Porzig 1954a : ‘158-159. 

13 See sections 4.3 and 4. 6. 

44 See section 8. 2. 
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10.5. Conclusions 


The relationships between the other language groups in the IE family 
were examined in the preceding chapters. On the basis of what has been 
said thus far the following conclusions can be drawn. 

In the IE family there is a varying degree of relatedness among the 
different language groups, which may be described as follows. 

In the first place comes the Indo-Iranian language unity: it originated 
from Proto-Indo-Iranian which broke away from the common IE language at 
some very remote time. 

In the second place comes the Balto-Slavic language unity which origi¬ 
nated from Proto-Balto-Slavic. The latter may seem to be less convincing 
than the Indo-Iranian unity, but this is only because of the fact that the 
Indo-Iranian group is recorded in numerous texts dating back to much 
more ancient times. 

In the third place come Balto-Slavic-Gerinanic, Tocharian-Balto-Slavic, 
and Greek-Macedonian-Phrygian-Armenian. These groups orginated from 
closely related dialects which were spoken during a quite remote period 
and which neighbored closely on each other. 

In the fourth place come Western European and Balto-Slavic-Indo-Ira- 
nian: they originated from closely related dialects which were spoken 
within a limited territory in antiquity and which neighbored closely on each 
other. 


43 Cf. Burrow 1955: 14. 
i8 Cf. Mayrhofer 1965a. 
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Chapter 11 


The Problem of the Formation 
of the Indo-European Language Groups 
and of Their Original Home 


11.1. The Nature of the Problem 

The peoples who speak Indo-European languages today live not only 
throughout Europe and in vast regions of Asia but also in America, Australia 
and in some regions of Africa. In antiquity the territory inhabited by people 
who spoke Indo-European languages was limited. On the basis of various 
information from the ancient authors it has been established that in ancient 
times the Indo-Europeans inhabited the greater part of Europe and some 
southern parts of western Asia from the Caucasus to the Himalayas, with 
the exception of the Arab Peninsula and Mesopotamia. There are many 
facts and considerations which show that the Aryans came to India from 
the west; they appeared in northwestern India during the first half of the 
2nd millennium B. C. 1 Other data show that in very ancient times Asia (with the 
exception of Asia Minor) and northeastern Europe were not inhabited by Indo- 
European populations. The presence of non-IE languages in southwestern 
Europe, a remnant of which is Basque, as well as the non-IE character of 
the ancient toponyms from this region show that at one time southwestern 
and in general western Europe was not inhabited by Indo-Europeans. 

Is it thus possible to more precisely establish within this vast territory 
the region, i. e., the original home, in which common IE — the proto-lan¬ 
guage from which the separate IE languages developed — was originally 
spoken ? 

The problem of the original home of the tribes who spoke common IE 
is a major question in linguistics, history, archaeology, ethnography, and 
sociology. It is closely related to the problem of the origin of the IE tribes 
and is usually called “the problem of the original home of the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans”. 

Long ago the Slavs did not inhabit as vast a territory as they do 
today. They began to immigrate to the Balkan Peninsula as late as the 6th 


1 Cf. Singha and Banerji 1954: 37; Burrow 1955:30. According to Struve (1947: 51— 
52), the Aryans invaded India during the first half of the 3rd millennium B. C., see also 
Zanotti 1975; according to Renou (1956: 7), Gornung (1956: 39), and Vorobev-Desjatovskij 
(1956: 99) they invaded India around 1600-1500 B. C.; according to Ghirshman (1976 
1977) at the beginning of the 2nd millennium B. C. 
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century A. D. Their settlement of their present vast territory in the Soviet 
Union is a historical fact. Bearing in mind the information handed down 
by the ancient authors, as well as linguistic considerations, archaeological and 
ethnographic data, it can be established that long ago the Slavs inhabited 
a territory approximately between the Oder and Warta Rivers and Desna 
and Dnieper Rivers, which extended north of the Carpathian Mountains and 
south of the Baltic Sea. This territory can be termed the “original home of 
the Slavic languages”: Proto-Slavic was spoken there. 

The best example of a proto-language (or common language) with an 
original home is provided by the history of Latin. Latin is the proto-lan¬ 
guage and Rome (and its environments) is the original home of the Romance 
languages. The history of Latin and of the Romance languages, which can 
be traced through 25 centuries, shows that Latin, which was spoken only 
in Rome and its environs during the middle of the 1st millennium B. C., 
later spread throughout Italy, France, the Iberian Peninsula, part of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and elsewhere due to military campaigns and migrations. 
During the second half of the 1st millennium B. C. different languages were 
spoken in the other regions of Italy, for example Oscan, Umbrian, Messapic, 
Greek, Etruscan, Venetic, Celtic, Ligurian, etc. But Latin imposed itself and 
these languages disappeared in the course of time. 

The diffusion of languages takes place in two principle ways: through 
the natural growth of the population and through migration, on the one 
hand, and through the disappearance of languages and their substitution 
with others, on the other hand. At the time of the rise of the primitive- 
communal societies, languages usually spread as a result of growth and 
migration, but when this system began to disintegrate and the class socie¬ 
ties took over, languages spread as a result of disappearance and substitu¬ 
tion. Thus the contemporary Romance nations are not biological descendants 
of the Romans, i. e., they do not originate from division and migration. 
They are non-Latin peoples who had lost their own language during the 
period of Latinization. For this reason we can speak only about the “orig¬ 
inal home of languages" and not about the “original home of peoples". 

The original home of a language does not indicate the autochthony of 
the population which speaks that language; it is wrong to think that cer¬ 
tain tribes and their common language originated and developed ab ovo on 
the territory referred to as the original home of their common language. The 
concept of an “original home” is limited in time in the same way that the 
concept of a “proto-language" is limited in time. This means that at a 
given period of time some tribes or groups of tribes who spoke a common 
language inhabited a much more limited territory, than they do now. This does 
not exclude the possibility that the ancestors of these tribes or groups of tribes 
could have been allogenic. Thus the Italic tribes migrated to the region of Rome 
from another place and the most ancient stage of Latin was brought to 
Rome from elsewhere, but it was in Rome that the language which forms 
the basis of the contemporary Romance languages took its definitive shape. 

Some linguists and archaeologists use the term “proto-nation” (Urvolk). 
The concepts of “proto-language” (or common language) and “proto-nation” 
are not correlated. A proto-language is the language of one or more tribes 
from which the languages of a specific group of nations later developed. The 
term “proto-nation” is erroneous because in the primitive-communal society 
there were clans, tribes, and tribal unions but not nations. 
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However deep we may probe into the past of the IE languages, we 
cannot find a complete identity in vocabulary and grammatical structure. 
For this reason the common language which can be reconstructed repre¬ 
sents a unity of very closely related but not completely identical tribal 
dialects. 

Actually the very fact of the close relationship of these dialects points 
to their unity at some very remote period, but at the present stage of the 
IE linguistics it is impossible to reconstruct this unity completely. 2 

The data from comparative-historical linguistics clearly show that com¬ 
mon IE is not a fiction, that it actually existed. “Proto-IE is not a fic¬ 
tion, neither it is a working hypothesis, it is a real fact which has not yet 
been situated within the appropriate chronological and dialectal framework." 
This is Porzezinskij’s (1914: 5) concise and clear definition of the nature of 
the IE proto-language. With the help of the comparative-historical method 
common IE could be reconstructed to a certain extent in the same way 
that “Proto-Romance” — which is very close to Latin — can be reconstructed 
on the basis of the contemporary Romance languages. As Hall (1966: 23) 
points out, we can reconstruct even whole “Proto-Romance" sentences 
which are almost identical with Latin, for instance: Utms kertus 6mo abe- 
bat multas vdkkas. 

Language appeared several hundred thousand years ago, at the same 
time that the first human herds appeared. 3 Contemporary man existed 
±30,000 years ago. Thus, PIE, as well as the proto-languages of the other 
language families, has a history which is many tens of thousands of years 
old. At the present stage of the development of linguistics there are no 
reliable data available for plausible arguments which could help to deter¬ 
mine the territory in which PIE originated. Consequently, the scientific for¬ 
mulation of the problem of the original home of the IE languages can be 
defined as follows: in what comparatively limited territory did the tribes 
which spoke common IE live during the last millennia before the end 
of the primitive communal society? 

There are concepts in linguistics which are based on erroneous premises 
and therefore it is necessary to specify certain guiding principles before¬ 
hand. It is known that some linguists and archaeologists, because of chauvin¬ 
istic or racial speculations, 4 5 have tried to prove that northern (or central) 
Germany and some neighboring territories were the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans. They maintain that the Indo-Europeans were the people who 
developed the so-called “corded ware" ( Schnarkeramik ) culture and on the 
basis of its distribution they attempt to prove that the migrations of the 
Indo-Europeans started from north or central Germany towards the end of 
the 3rd millennium B. C. 6 

2 Cf. Abaev, Gornung, Gucliman, Kuznecov 1956: 47-48. 

3 Mankind has existed (according to approximate scientific estimates) for about one 
million years or much longer, see Kosven 1953: 3. Towards the beginning of the Quater¬ 
nary today’s animals appeared together with the most ancient type of man, who was 
able to live only in a milder climate. 

4 Cf. the criticism of these assumptions by Sominerfelt 1944; 1945: Brandenstein 
1956: 81; Knabe 1959: 244; A. Scherer 1968: VII-V1II. 

5 See Hirt 1921-37: 1, 74-80 (north Germany, p. 96: “the diffusion of the Indo-Ger- 

manics” between 2000-1800 B. C.); Specht 1934: 106-107; 1947: 2-6 (central and north 
Germany; “Schnurkeramik”); Kretschmer 1940-43:276-277 (Thiiringia, Saxony, and north 
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The racists maintain that specific features of language develop on the 
basis of the biological nature of the races. 6 In this way they connect the 
origin of the separate language families with specific races and ascribe the 
creation of the specific structure of the ‘Tndo-Germanic proto-language” to the so- 
called “Northern race”. These assumptions cannot be called scientific: the relation¬ 
ship among the languages spoken during the last 10,000 or 20,000 years has no¬ 
thing in common with biological origin, i. e., with the division of mankind into 
races which were mixed 7 even in very ancient times. Seven or eight thou¬ 
sand years, i. e., from the Mesolithic Period to the present, is a short 
period compared to the history of mankind, which has lasted hundreds of 
thousands of years. Even at the very beginning of this period the subraces 
in Europe (Mediterranean, Dinaric, Alpine, Pontic, and Northern, which 
belong to the white European race) were to a large extent mixed so that 
no conclusions as to their language can be drawn on the basis of sec¬ 
ondary somatic features. 

The “corded ware" ( Schnurkeramik ) culture, the culture of painted 
ceramics, the culture of “ribbon ware", etc., belong to different IE tribes or 
groups of tribes from the 6th-3rd millennium B.C. Even before that a large 
part of Europe was inhabited by tribes who spoke different IE dialects and 
who were not familiar with ceramic making because they were primitive 
cattle-breeders and farmers (“pre-pottery Neolithic”) and not potters. 

However, the emergence of a new' culture may be due not only to 
migrations but also to changes in the material culture of the same tribe 
or people as a result of the discovery of new methods for production, 
e. g., the development of farming, the improvement of the art of pottery making, 
the discovery or introduction of a new' technology in copper, bronze, 
iron, etc. 

Although chauvinistic and racist concepts are foreign to the majority 
of linguists and archaeologists, some aspects of this theory are nonetheless 
widespread. Thus, for instance, there is a very popular assumption that the 
IE languages separated from common IE towards the end of the 3rd mil¬ 
lennium B. C. 

The main error in many theories on the origin of the IE languages is 
the fact that they deal with the formation and separation of the specific 


Germany; “Schnurkeramik”); Thieme 1954: 566 (the basin of the Vistula, Oder, Elba, and 
Weser Rivers). See also Schulz 1935:184-185 (“northern culture” and “Schnurkeramik”; 
diffusion towards the end of the 3rd millennium B. C.); C. Schuchardt 1941 ; Kraiker 1939a : 
369-379; 1939b: 115-116; see the articles bv Seger (1936), Sprockhoff (1936), and Reche 
(1936). 

6 Cf., for instance, Reche 1936: 312-313: “Es gibt nur eine einzige Rasse, deren 
Vorkommen bei alien Idg. nachzuweisen ist: die nordische. Nur die fuhrenden politisch 
und kulturell schopferischen. .. sind die eigentlichen Idg. als Angehorige der Nordischen 
Rasse, aus dem eiszeitlichen Mittel- und Westeuropa stammen. . . Nordische Rasse und vol- 
kisches und sprachliches Idg.-tum sind von Haus aus identisch.” Similarly Schacher- 
meyr 1936:229; Glaesser 1939:128: “Language as the product of social collectives which 
are anthropological units during a certain period reflects the spiritual-creative attitude of 
man towards the world and life which is determined by the character of the blood.” Cf. 
also Hirt and Arntz 1939:43: “spricht vieles dafiir, dass sich Rassen und Sprachen jeweils 
gemeinsam, doch von den ubrigen Arten getrennt ausgebildet haben. Mit dieser Erkenntnis 
ware alien Versuchen, das Indogermanische mit artfremden Sprachen zu verkniipfen von 
vornherein der Boden entzogen.” 

' Cf. Nehring 1968 : 388. 


21 y boa a KCTopiia-ra hs HHfloeBponeftcKHie sshuh 
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languages or language groups from common IE at a very late period, usu¬ 
ally towards the middle or even the end of the 3rd millennium B. C. New 
data show that this view is untenable. 8 

Hittite, whose most ancient written documents date back to the begin¬ 
ning of the 18th century B. C., 9 was at that time already a separate IE 
language. It had indeed preserved many archaic features but it also had a 
great number of innovations. It is known that the deeper we penetrate 
into the most remote periods of the primitive communal society, the slower 
we find the process of change in both the social life and the language has 
been; it took not hundreds but thousands of years to achieve minimal 
changes. Thus these changes presuppose that the process of development 
through which the specific languages or language groups were formed from 
the common language was extremely long. This conception is confirmed by 
many facts. 

As has been shown by the analysis of the proper names recorded in 
Assyrian documents from the end of the 3rd millennium B.C., people who spoke 
Hittite-Luwian lived in eastern Asia Minor at that time. Thus the existence 
of Hittite-Luwian speakers in Asia Minor and the separation of Hittite-Lu¬ 
wian from common IE should be dated much earlier, namely in a period 
not later than the 3rd millennium B. C. or even earlier. 

Furthermore, as we have seen (section 10.4.1), the three consecutive 
irreversible shifts k w e>ke, ke>ce, ce~>ca, which took a long time to oc¬ 
cur— the last shift being recorded in Proto-Indie during the 17th century 
B. C. — clearly show that common Indo-Iranian had existed as a separate 
dialect or language during the middle of the 3rd millennium B- G. at the 
latest. This fact is confirmed by the presence of ancient Indo-Iranian bor¬ 
rowings in the Finno-Ugrian languages (section 10.4). Thus Indo-Iranian was 
spoken in the southern part of the European territory of the USSR at least 
as early as the middle of the 3rd millennium B. C. and probably much 
earlier. 

The Mycenaean documents in Linear B, which date from to the 14th- 
13th century B. C., revealed a specific Greek dialect. Even before this 
period the antevocalic and intervocalic s had disappeared, the voiced aspi¬ 
rates had shifted into voiceless, the cluster ti had shifted into si, the clus¬ 
ter gy had shifted into z (ox g\ d’ ?), the combination of y+ vowel had 
changed into z (or d',g'), the new endings -ao for the genitive singular of 
the d-stems for the masculine and -aon for the genitive plural of the 
feminine d-stems had already appeared, etc. These changes presuppose a 
long history of Proto-Greek as a language which had already been sepa¬ 
rated from common IE. 

Thus the IE languages have existed and developed over a period of 
many thousands of years. The process of the disintegration of the IE lan¬ 
guage community was very long, gradual and uneven in the different re¬ 
gions of the IE language territory. 

8 Cf. Georgiev 1941: 153-154; Krahe 1943b: 30-31; Burrow 1955: 12. 

9 Hittite (IE) personal names are found in Cappadocia as early as the 20th century 
B.C., cf. Goetze 1953: 277: “The linguistic appearance of these elements leaves no doubt 
that (Proto)-lndo-Europeans were present in Cappadocia as early as the period of Assyrian 
colonization, i. e., in the 20th century B. C.”; 1954b. Carruba (1969) shows that in docu¬ 
ments from the Near East there are Hittite-Luwian names which date from about 2300 (up 
to 1900) B. C. 
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11.2. Archaeological Data 

The concept of “Indo-Europeansi. e., of speakers of common IE, is 
a linguistic one: for this reason the problem of the origin and the original 
home of the IE languages should be examined predominantly through lin¬ 
guistic means and data. However, archaeology, ethnography (ethnology), an¬ 
cient hystory, palaeontology, and anthropology can offer some useful infor¬ 
mation for finding a solution. 

The original home of the Indo-Europeans must be sought in Europe. 
The fact that the majority of the IE languages have been found in Europe, 
that they are the most varied, and that they have been recorded since the 
most ancient times, clearly shows that their original home was in Europe. 

It is known that language mixing is one of the main causes of the 
basic changes in the structure of a language. The more a substratum dif¬ 
fers from a superstratum, i. e., the conquered language from the conqueror’s 
language, the more important the change. The contemporary Indie languages 
are an illustration of this: they have undergone important changes; 
Hittite, Armenian, Irish, etc., are similar examples. The most archaic of 
all the IE languages still in use, Lithuanian, is spoken in Europe. This 
is explained by the fact that Lithuanian has developed within the bound¬ 
aries of its very ancient original home (or not far from it) and has been 
under the influence of only those languages which are most closely related 
to it — Slavic and Germanic, and only to a minor degree of Finno-Ugrian. 
This fact is important in defining the original home of the IE languages. 

There are sound reasons for assuming that during some very remote 
period IE tribes inhabited central and eastern Europe between the Rhine 
and the Don Rivers and south of the Baltic and North Seas. Western and 
southwestern Europe, including Italy, and northern and eastern Europe to 
the east of the Don River (and the lower part of the Volga River), were 
not included in this territory. 

As can be concluded on the basis of archaeological data, this region 
was very scarcely populated during the Palaeolithic. At the beginning of the 
Quaternary the European continent was undergoing the Ice Age. During 
this period, which went on for hundreds of thousands of years, climatic 
conditions were not stable. From time to time thawing set in and the gla¬ 
ciers melted and receded northward. A new cold period then led to new 
freezing and an invasion by new glaciers. Thus four glacial invasions have 
been established in the territory of Poland. During the period of the great¬ 
est glacial expansion the southern boundary of the ice reached the Car¬ 
pathian Mountains and contemporary Dniepropetrovsk, and to the southeast 
it reached the delta of the Kama River. Depending on the invasion and 
recession of the glaciers the surface of the earth changed. When the glacial 
invasions occurred, the flora and fauna which was not adapted to severe cli¬ 
matic conditions died and moved southward. When the glacial recessions 
occurred, the tundra disappeared northward and steppes and woods appeared 
in its place . 10 Towards the end of the Palaeolithic the entire northern part 
of this territory was covered with ice and was most probably not inhabited 
or very sparsely inhabited. 


10 Cf. Koroljuk, Miller, Tret’jakov, eds. 1954: 15-16. 
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The glaciers receded from the Baltic countries at a considerably later 
period: these countries were inhabited by man for the first lime during the 
Lingby period which corresponds chronologically to the Mesolithic. Thus 
the appearance of man in the territory of contemporary Latvia dates back 
to the 8th millennium B. C. 11 All the settlements of the Lingby type were 
temporary: groups of hunters appeared in northeastern Europe tor the first 
time and carried on a nomadic way of life. 12 In the territory of the Poles’e 
(a vast region in the central European part of the USSR) the most ancient 
population appeared during the Mesolithic and settlement in this territory 
continued into the Neolithic. 13 Man appeared much earlier further south. In 
the territory of contemporary Czechoslovakia the first human population 
probably came from eastern Europe about one hundred thousand years ago. 14 
The region of the Don River and the northern coast of the Black Sea had 
not been covered with ice: man appeared even earlier in this region 15 and 
most probably came from the south. 

The Ice Age came to end about 15 thousand years ago and was succeed¬ 
ed by the Mesolithic. The character of fhe climate and of the flora and 
fauna began to resemble that of today. During the Mesolithic (15th-l 2th to 
the 7th-6th millennia B.C.) central and eastern Europe were scarcely popu¬ 
lated : a few Mesolithic vestiges have been found along the north coast of 
the Black Sea and in some places along the middle course of the Danube 
River. The population became more numerous in this region at the begin¬ 
ning of the Neolithic from approximately the 7th-6th millennium onwards. 
The Neolithic reached the north much later. Thus, in the territory of Latvia 
the Mesolithic lasted from approximately the 8th to the 5th millennium B.C.; the 
population was very scarce; the transition from the Mesolithic to the Neo¬ 
lithic took place from the 4th to the beginning of the 2nd millennium B.C. 16 

The northern region of this territory was inhabited by man gradually: 
he came from the south, from the basin of the Danube, from the Balkan 
Peninsula and from the north coast of the Black Sea. The IE tribes moved 
roughly in this way during the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic and in part 
during the first part of the Neolithic. The movement, which was 
mainly along the rivers from south to north, resulted in the settlement 
of vast areas and since the settlements were predominantly from 
different southern regions, the dispersed groups — though preserving their 
features of ethnic unity -had to differentiate more and more from each 
other because of the great distances between their settlements. 17 Only dur¬ 
ing the second half of the Neolithic and later, when these territories be¬ 
came more densely populated, did a movement from the north back to the 
south start. On the whole, during the Mesolithic and the Neolithic the 

11 Cf. Strazdin, ed. 1955: 5. 

12 Cf. Arcixovskij 1954 : 46. 

13 Cf. Kuxarenko 1968: 20-21. 

14 Cf. Needly 1952: 30-31. 

15 See Arcixovskij 1954: 35-36, 39. 

,e Cf. Strazdin, ed. 1955: 6-7; Czekanowski (1957: 26) tiiinks that the North Ger¬ 
manics were the most ancient settlers along the Baltic coast to the north of the Neman. 

17 This was how the European part of the Soviet Union was settled ; cf. Brjusov 
1952: 252-260. Cf. Sominerfelt 1958: 41: “Neither in Scandinavia nor in central Europe 
can we .. look for the original habitat of the Indo-European tribes. They must have come 
from the southeast”; and p. 139: “the first food producers in central Europe were the 
Danubians.. .The Danubians came from the south, from Anatolia and the Mediterranean.” 
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normal process of the dispersion of tribes and languages was achieved by 
settlement of vast unpopulated territories. Later, when these territories be¬ 
came more densely populated, this dispersion was achieved through armed 
occupation of foreign territory and subjugation of the populations living 
there. 

Linguistic and social changes took place very slowly during the period 
of the primitive communal society. For this reason if, in a certain language, 
facts from the end of the primitive communal society could be established, 
they could also be applied to considerably more ancient times. 

As has already been proved, some IE languages or language groups 
had already become differentiated during the 4th/3rd millennium B. C. This 
means that during the 4th or 5th millennia B. G. and earlier, IE tribes 
inhabited a vast territory in which separate IF. dialects, languages or lan¬ 
guage groups were isolated and had become differentiated over a long 
period of time. 18 There are sound reasons to believe that this vast terri¬ 
tory was inhabited by IE tribes during the Mesolithic Period. The majority 
of the population in this region spoke IE languages and/or dialects. Large 
or small groups of non-IF. tribes had probably penetrated into this territory 
since the most ancient times but they were assimilated and did not leave 
any important traces. 

To the northeast of this territory the population most probably was 
very scanty until the 4th millennium B.C. According to Ceboksarov, Tara¬ 
kanov, Terent’ev (1955), 19 the particularly scarce Mesolithic population from 
the eastern coast of the Baltic Sea penetrated to the south from the region 
of the so-called Sviderian culture, however the possibility exists that sepa¬ 
rate groups of hunters and fishermen of eastern origin (Transuralians) had 
penetrated into the territory of the eastern Baltic coast at the same period. 
Later, at the turn of the 4th to the 3rd millennium B. C. new groups of 
hunters and fishermen appeared from the east along the eastern Baltic 
coast; they had developed some of the local varieties of the “comb ceram¬ 
ics" culture- On the whole, before the invasion of the Turko-Tartar peo¬ 
ples—which began during the 4th century A. D. — the southern and cen¬ 
tral part of the European territory of the USSR west of the Volga River 
and excluding the Caucasus was inhabited by tribes belonging to two lan¬ 
guage families: IE to the south and Finno-Ugrian (or Uralic) to the north. 20 
This conclusion can be made on the basis of information from the 
ancient authors and especially from the toponyms in this territory. 21 There 
are no definite traces which show that Caucasian tribes had lived to the 

18 According to Kuhn (1934) the Indo-Europeans had not yet become separated during 
the Palaeolithic and the Mesolithic, but during the Neolithic they spoke different langua¬ 
ges. Cf. also Karstien 1939: XI-XII; Krahe 1954: 30; Paret 1948: 113-114. 

19 See also Formozov 1958. 

20 Cf. Popov 1957: 6: “to the north of the European part of the USSR there are 
clear traces of Finno-Ugrian (and partly Samoyed) toponyms which speedily decrease in 
number to the south and then disappear, for instance, along the middle course of the 
Dnieper River.’’ 

21 The problem of the most ancient population in the region of the Volga and Oka 
Rivers is not very clear. On the basis of the distribution of toponyms with suffixes such 
as -tna, -ga, -sa, etc., Serebrennikov (1955) assumes that this region was inhabited by a 
special kind of pre-Finno-Ugrian population. Popov (1956: 150) objected to this assump¬ 
tion and adduced many important arguments. Cf. also Sauvageot (1958). Kalima (1951) 
proved the Russian origin of the toponyms with the suffixes -ma, -sma and the Slavic 



west and north of the line formed by the Sea of Azov and the estuary of 
the Volga River. 22 

Lehr-Splawinski (1946; 1954: 9-10) adduces arguments in favor of the 
assumption that the original home of the Slavs was in the basin (at least 
the southern part) of the Vistula River. However, Vasmer (1941: 14-15, 18- 
19) proved that the ancient toponomy and especially the hydronymy in the 
region extending from eastern Galicia, through Volinia, the Podolia, Kiev, 
Cernigov, Mogilev, Poltava, Kursk, and Orel up to the upper course of the 
Don River, were of old Slavic origin. He drew attention to the fact that 
Baltic tribes lived to the north of the region inhabited by Slavs. This is 
evident from the presence of ancient Baltic toponymy in the region of Vil¬ 
nius, Grodno, Minsk, Vitebsk, and Smolensk up to Kaluga and Mozaisk. 
Finno-Ugrian tribes originally occupied the territory to the north and north¬ 
east of the Baltic tribes, beyond the line formed by Pskov and Moscow. 

The most ancient population in the territory between the Baltic Sea 
and the upper course of the Volga River and in the entire region between 
the Baltic Sea and the Urals were most probably Finno-Ugrian tribes. 
On the basis of the dispersion of the “comb ceramics" culture, which seems 
to have been developed by Finno-Ugrian tribes, the following can be estab¬ 
lished : during the second half of the 3rd millennium B. C. Finno-Ugrian 
tribes who led a nomadic life as hunters and fishermen migrated to the west 
of the slopes of the Urals, conquered regions along the Baltic coast and 
penetrated as far as north of the Pripet River. 23 These were the first more 
numerous non-IE tribes to penetrate from the east into the northeastern 
part of the original home of the Indo-Europeans. The Finno-Ugrian tribes 
which moved to the west were assimilated by the numerous IE tribes. 24 A 
mass penetration of Turkic peoples started much later, i. e„ during the 
first centuries A. D. 

A similar infiltration of non-IE tribes can also be assumed to have 
taken place to the west and the southeast. 26 Furthermore, in the Aegean 
region, during the period of the slave society — which began very early 
in this region—a great number of slaves were brought from different 
places in the Mediterranean region (the slaves in classical Athens were 
more numerous than the free population) and they were later assimilated. 26 
Nevertheless, the majority of the population in this territory was of IE origin 
and it could quickly assimilate the tribes which spoke other languages. 


origin of the names with the suffixes -gda, -kina. But this problem is not very pertinent 
to our investigations since, according to Serebrennikov (1955: 25), these toponyms did not 
propagate along the Baltic coast, and in the west they only partly reached the territory of 
Smolensk. 

22 Cf. Vasmer 1941: 5-5, 32-33. 

23 Cf. Lehr-Splawinski 1954: 19-20. 

24 Some pecuiiar.ties of the Balto-Slavic languages can be explained by a Finno- 
Ugrian influence, as, Tor instance, the use of the instrumental as predicate, cf. I.ehr-Spla- 
wihski 1946: 136-137; 1955: 155. The names of the Viny, Lempno, and Lampas Lakes 
and of the Paskrza, Raja, and Sosa Rivers are also of Finno-Ugrian origin (Lehr-Spia- 
wiriski 1954; 14). 

26 The tribes who developed of the so-called “megalithic culture” seem to have 
penetrated from the west. According to Bach (1943: 6), “Riesensteingraber” are the signs 
of a “Wanderreligion”. 

26 This process is reminiscent of the history of the Blacks in the United States, 
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A comparative-historical analysis of the vocabulary of the IE languages 
leads to the conclusion that the IE tribes were familiar with the following 
domestic and wild animals: dog, sheep, cow and ox (bull), horse, swine 
and pig, 27 goat, wolf, bear, and mouse. Furthermore, a number of IE lan¬ 
guages record closely related names of the following wild animals, birds, 
insects, and trees: 

Animals: fox, deer, lynx, rabbit, snake, hedgehog, tortoise, otter, and 
beaver. 

Birds: goose, duck, pochard, eagle, hawk, crane, and blackbird. 

Insects: fly, hornet, wasp, bee, louse, and flea. 

Trees: birch, beach, oak, pine, willow, alder, poplar, fir, yew, and ash. 

The words ‘winter’ and ‘snow’ also belong to the common IE vocab¬ 
ulary. 

The only tree whose name can be considered to be of common IE 
origin is the birch. The main region in which the birch tree thrives extends 
from central and eastern Europe to southern Siberia. The name of the beech 
tree which some IE languages have in common, shows that part of the IE 
tribes lived in central and east Europe within the boundaries of the area 
in which the beech tree thrives, i. e., to the west of the line formed by 
Kaliningrad and the Crimea. On the basis of recent analyses of the pollen of 
the beech tree it was established that this tree was transferred relatively 
late from the south to central and north Europe: so ‘the proof of the beech 
tree’ is no longer an argument in assumptions about the original home of 
the Indo-Europeans. 28 

On the basis of these data it can be concluded that in ancient times 
the IE tribes inhabited those territories of Europe which had a mild climate. 

Man has undergone a long process of development from hunter to 
cattle-breeder and farmer. The presence of IE names for domestic and wild 
animals and the lack of common terminology for concepts which have to 
do with agriculture 29 show that the separation of the IE languages had 
started before the final establishment of agriculture, i. e., before the Neo¬ 
lithic (before the 6th millennium B. C.). This fact coincides with the data 
stated above. On the whole, on the basis of data derived from the vocab¬ 
ulary of the common IE language one can conclude that during the first 
half of the Neolithic the IE tribes were familiar with primitive cattle-breed¬ 
ing and agriculture. But after the separation from Indo-Iranian and other 
language groups, the connection between the remaining IE peoples was 
not severed and common agricultural terms could be spread. 


27 As Khotanese pa’sa ‘pig’ shows, the IE word *porko-s existed at some time in Indo- 
Iranian but disappeared early, cf. Burrow 1955: 5. The conclusion can be drawn that the 
Indo-Iranians, after having settled in new regions, lost some of their linguistic terms. 

See Krogmann 1955-56. 

29 Cf. Schrader and Krahe 1935: 23-24, 29-30. 
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11.3. Hydronymic Data 


11.3.1. The Origin of the Names 
of the Large Rivers in Central 
and Eastern Europe 

When investigating the character of the ancient population of a given 
region, valuable conclusions can be made from the analysis of the hy- 
dronyms. The names of large rivers are especially valuable. During the time 
of the primitive communal society and even later settlements were often 
abandoned, changed or destroyed. For this reason the names of settlements 
cannot provide completely reliable information about the most ancient popu¬ 
lation of a region. 

In his article “Flussnamen und Volkstum in der deutschen Ostmark", 
Steinhauser (1938) pointed out that in the eastern Alps the tributaries of 
the Danube River have Celtic names, their tributaries have Slavic names, 
and the smallest tributaries have German names. Investigation of 

Bulgarian hydronymy yields the following results: of the largest 

rivers (27 rivers more than 100 km = 62 mi. long) ±70% have pre- 

Slavic (mainly Thracian) names and only ±7% have Bulgarian names: how¬ 
ever, of the middle-sized rivers (58 rivers from 50 to 100 km — 31 to 61 
mi. long) ±56% have Bulgarian names and only ±15% have pre-Slavic 
(mainly Thracian) names. 80 It is known that river names are more stable 
than names of settlements, mountains or persons, but nonetheless this does 
not apply to all the river names: the most stable, i. e., names that have 

remained the same for the longest period of time, are the names of the 
large rivers which flow through larger regions. The names of large rivers 
are consequently the most important data for making ethnogenetic conclu¬ 
sions about the times for which we have no written records. For this reason 
all ethnogenetic analysis of a territory should rely on the investigation of 
hydronymy, 31 especially of the names of the large rivers. 

Thus the names of the large rivers play an important role because 
usually they are preserved for a long time irrespective of population 
change. All the river names in eastern and central Europe are of IE ori¬ 
gin. We shall mention only the most important ones. 

Hovtos v Agsivot, ;, Black Sea. The most ancient form of this name is 
"A&ivos (Pind., Eur., Orph., etc.). It was identified with aSeivoc ‘inhospitable’ 
through folk etymology and was renamed, due to euphemism, EiSgeivos 
(Pind., Hdt., etc.) — evgeiro; ‘hospitable’. ’’At-eivos is a borrowing from Ira¬ 
nian or Daco-Mysian, cf. Av. axsaena- ‘dark, black’. 32 The names Russ. 
Cernoe more, Bulg. Cerno more, Rum. Marea Neagrd, Turk. Karadeniz 
‘Black Sea' are translations of the ancient name. 

Iranian tribes had lived in the region along the northern coast of the. 
Black Sea since the most ancient times, as can be seen from the Iranian 
origin of the names of all the large rivers in the region. 


so Cf. Cieorgiev 1960b: 64-80. 

31 Cf. Rohlfs 1960: 2. 

32 Cf. Vasmer 1923: 20: Abaev 1949: 158-159. 





Pd, Volga. The name ’Pa, which is recorded in Ptolemaeus (2nd cen¬ 
tury A. D.), is of Iranian origin, cf. Av. Ranha, Skt. Rasa, names of rivers, 
Slav, rosa ‘dew’, Rosica, the name of a river, etc. The Mordvinian name Rav, 
Ravo, Rava is a borrowing from Iranian. The same river also had the (Proto- 
Indic) name ’’Ouqos = Skt. vtir(i) n. ‘water’, Av. vcir n. ‘rain’. The later 
name Volga (originally probably the name of the upper course of the river) 
is of Slavic (or Balto-Slavic) origin, cf. Russ, volglyj ‘humid’ — Czech Vlha, 
Pol. Wilga names of rivers from *wlga 33 

All the names of the large rivers on the north coast of the Black Sea 
are of Iranian origin. 

TavaXs, Don. The name TavaXs is recorded in Herodotus (5th century 
B. C.) for the first time. It originates from the Iranian word Av. dcinu- f., 
Ossetan don ‘water, river’; T- probably after mvaos ‘outstreched’. 

BoovoMvr /?, Aavangis, Dnieper. The name BoovaiHvrjs has been recorded 
since the time of Herodotus. This partly Hellenized name is of Iranian ori¬ 
gin: *vourii-stuna- (or *varu-) ‘large place, vast region’ is the name for the 
estuary of the river, cf. Russ. Velikij lug Targe meadow’, the name of the 
lower course of the Dnieper. The name Javan qis is recorded for the first 
time in Anonymi Periplus Ponti Euxini ; it originates from Iran. *ddnu-dpra- 
(apra- 'deep'), Ossetan don-arf ‘deep river". 

"Ynavis, Bug. The name of the Bug River, "Ynavis, is recorded for the 
first time in Herodotus. "Ynavis is also the name of the Kuban River, Cir¬ 
cassian Psyz, a derivative of Circassian psy ‘water’. On this basis " Ynavis 
can be interpreted as a derivative from IE *«/?- ‘water’, cf. Lith. iipc, Lett. 
ape ‘water’, cf. the name of the Mysiati river "Ymos. The name Bug is related 
to the German word Bach ‘brook’. 34 

Evens, Tvnas, Danastius, Danaster, Dniester. The name ’Evens, which 
was recorded for the first time by Herodotus, is the Iranian adjective tura- 
'quick, strong'. The name Danastius (Amm. Marc.), Danaster (lord.), Java- 
OT.QIS (Theoph., etc.) is interpreted as Iranian * danu-(d)stura- Ossetan 
*don-ystyr ‘big river’. 

The names of the Danube River and its tributaries are also of IE origin; 
we shall examine only the names of the principle tributaries. 

"loznos, Danubius. The ancient name for the lower course of the Danube 
River, which has been recorded since the time of Hesiodus (8th century 
B. C), is of Thracian origin: it is derived from IE *isaro-s with an epenthet¬ 
ic t. between s and r and is related to Skt. isira- ‘strong, rough’, is-yati 
‘to hurry’, Dor. logos, Att. legos ‘strong, powerful, rough', Celt. Isara, the 
name of a river. 35 *' largos originates from an older name *danu- *isaro- 
‘large river'. Danuvius is the Celtic name of the upper course of the same 
river ; 36 Danavis is the Dacian name of the lower course: these names are related 
to Av. ddnus f. ‘river, stream'. Herodianus (lind/Srd century A. D.) informs us that 
the Danube was called Advovfhs or Aavovais: the Iranian name = Av. ddnus is 
preserved in the latter form. Stephanus Byzantius and Eustathius inform us 
that largos was called Mamas by the Scythians. Kretschmer correctly inter- 

33 Cf. Vasraer 1950-58: 216-217; Cernyx 1957: 95; Thumb and Hauschild 1958: 87. 

34 Cf. Rozwadowski 1948: 238-239. 

33 Cf. Pokorny 1951-69: 299-300. 

36 Cf. Krahe 1954 : 130. 
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preted this Iranian (Scythian) name as being derived from *maduvqs, *mad- 
vqs: it is related to Ved. madati ‘boils, bubbles’, L. madeo ‘to be humid, 
wet’. 37 The Dacian name *Danu-vari is preserved 38 in the modern Ruma¬ 
nian name for the Danube Diinare. 

ITogaia (IIvqetos), Prut, a left tributary of the Danube. The name was 
recorded for the first time by Herodotus. It is of Iranian origin, cf. Av. 
parapu- ‘wide’, paratu ‘ford’, Ossetan ford ‘large river, sea’. 30 The ancient 
name is preserved in the contemporary name Prut which has been influenc¬ 
ed by the Russian and Ukrainian word prud ‘marsh’ through folk etymology. 

'Iegaoog (Ptol.), Gerasus (Amm. Marc.; with ye = je), now called Siret, 
a left tributary of the Danube in Rumania. The Dacian word is related to 
the Pelasgian river name ’ EgaaZvog , cf. Gr. dn-egdoo ‘to pour, to spit’ from 
IE *eras- (or *eros-), Skt. arsati ‘flows’ (Pokorny 1951-69: 336-338). Anoth¬ 
er name of the same river appears in the contemporary name Siret, cf., 
Skt. sarit f. ‘stream, river’, sar- ‘to hurry’, Zeqeziov, the ancient name of a 
town in Dalmatia. 

Tidgavzog, ’'Ag-zgog, Ndnagig are mentioned by Herodotus as important 
tributaries (or tributaries of tributaries) of the Danube between the Prut 
{UoQ'im) and Argej fOgdgooog) Rivers. Tomaschek thought that Tiagnvzog 
was the ancient name of the Siret but this supposition was refuted by 
Detschew (1957: 503). The Dacian name for the river is = Iran, carant- 
‘rapid’. ’'Agngog is related to the Celtic river name Arar, cf. Skt. alarti 
intensive of rnoti ‘rises, moves’, iy-ar-ti ‘starts moving’, Av. ar- ‘to start 
moving’, Skt. arna- ‘agitated’, Gr. Sgwui ‘to move, to act’. Ndnagig is of 
Iranian (Scythian) origin, cf. OPers. vanag' g xggvg In I tojv oqu>v zfjg J/egai- 
dog, fj yegovoa za dgpoda (i. e., to vdrpfta), Av. napta- ‘humid’, Skt. snap- 
ayati from IE *snep- (Walde and Pokorny 1927-32:2, 693). 

’AXovzas (Ptol.), now called Olt, a left tributary of the Danube in Ru¬ 
mania. The name , AXovzag, later Alutus, Rum. Alt, Olt, which was recorded 
for the first time by Ptolemaeus, is of Dacian origin, cf. the names of the 
Lithuanian rivers Aluotis, Aludte, Lett, aluots ‘spring’, Iran. Alonta(s), a 
river in the basin of the Caspian Sea. 40 

All the ancient names of the rivers in Rumania are of Dacian and Ira¬ 
nian origin, for instance: 

Ndggxog (Ap. Rh.), Naodmov azo,ua (Arr.), Nugdyuov, the ancient name of 
one of the estuaries of the Danube (Sulina canal), = Old Ossetan ndrak 
‘narrow’ (Abaev 1949:174). 

Buzdu ( Movoeos instead of *Mnovoeo?), a right tributary of the Siret 
River, cf. the Thracian names Bvt;riz, Bv£ag, Bv^oc from Thrac. Bv£-, Mod. 
Pers. buz ‘goat, ram’. 41 

5 Ogdgaoos (Hdt.), Ordesos (Pliny), ’’Agyeiaaos, ”Aoyiaao? , Arges, Argyas 
(Argfiis 1329, 1612 A. D.), a left tributary of the Danube River in Rumania, 


37 Kretschmer 1935: 5-6. 

38 See Georgiev 1963a. 

38 On the origin of the names Tavais, Boovo&ivri;, Adrayois, "Ynans, Tvq>);. and Jln- 
oaia see Vasmer 1950-58: 74. 65-66: Kretschmer 1935: 11-12; Abaev 1949: 162, 177,, 
183, 185. 

40 See Rozwadowski 1948:277; Krahe 1954:49. 

41 According to Weigand (1921: 180-181) Buzdu is derived from Slav. (Bulg.) Buzov 
a derivative of biizu ‘elder’. This interpretation would have been acceptable if this name 
had not been recorded in the pre-Slavic period, see Detschew 1957: 320. 
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from Dacian *ard(z)es (with dissimilation) originates from IE *arg-es(yo)-, 
cf. the Thracian name ’’Ag^og from *argyo-s, Gr. dgyea- and dgyog ‘brilliant, 
white’, or from IE *argent-yo-, cf. L. argentum, Av. drszata-, OPers. ardata- 
‘silver’, Argentia, a river name. 'Ogd^ocog under the influence of 'Odi-jaao$. 

Vede (Vedea :), a left tributary of the Danube River; this name is not 
recorded in antiquity but its origin is pre-Slavic: it comes from IE *wed- 
o[r] ‘water’. 

Tijtioxos ( Tibisia, Tupi'ioag, Tutrjoag, PtoL, etc.), Timis (Temes), a left 
tributary of the Danube River, from IE *tib h -\ it is related to Gr. ri<pos n. 
‘marsh, bog’, cf. Detschew 1957: 503-504. 

Maois (Hdt.), Mdnioos (Strabo), Mams, Marisia, Moor/o^g, Mure?, a left 
tributary of the Tisza, comes from IE *mor-is(y)o-\ see Maras M 

'Pafimv (Ptol.), now called Jiul, see below. 

The names of the tributaries of the Danube in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
will be analyzed below. The origin of the names of the most important tribu¬ 
taries of the Danube in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Germany 
are as follows. 

Mams (Pliny, Tac.), now called Morava (G. March), a left tributary of 
the Danube River in Czechoslovakia. The name is related to L. mare ‘sea’, 
Anglo-Saxon merisc ‘marsh’, E. marsh, cf. Krahe 1954: 64, 103. 

Naba (9th century A. D.), now called Naab, a left tributary of the Dan¬ 
ube River in Bavaria. This name originates from IE *nob h 'dM 

Ttoag, Pathissus, now called Tisza, a left tributary of the Danube River 
in Hungary and Yugoslavia. This name is found in several variants: Pathis¬ 
sus (Pliny), n&oioog instead of Ilahiooe or Ilduoog (Strabo), Ilagxtoxog 
instead of lldxiooov, the name of a town (Ptol.), and Parthiscus (Amm. 
Marc.) = Pathissus, Ttoag (Ttyag , Prise.), Tisia (lord.), Ttoag (Theophyl. 
Sim.). The initial syllable pa- corresponds to Slav, po-, Lith. pa-, cf. Serb. 
Po-tisje ‘region along the Tisza River’, Russ. Po-volz’e ‘region along the 
Volga River’. Thus the name of the river was Ttoag, while the name of (the 
town or) the region was Pa-t(h)is(s)us. This name is of Dacian origin. Tisia 
comes from L.-Celt. *Ti(v)isia from *Tidisya = Dac. Tibisia ‘Temes’. 44 

’Aerfcov, Nagaficov (Ptol.), Arrabona, Hung. Raba, G. Raab, Slav. Raba, 
a right tributary of the Danube River in Austria and Hungary. The name 
comes from IE *rab h -, cf. L. rabies ‘anger’, Skt. rabhas- n. ‘violence, power’, 
rabhasa- ‘wild, angry, strong’. It is related to the name of a river in Dacia, 
'Pafimv (Ptol.), now called Rum. Jiu-l, a Slavic translation of the Dacian 
name: Jiu — Bulg. ziv, Russ, zivoj meaning ‘quick, turbulent’. 

”Evog (Arr.), Alvog (Ptol.: ai — s), now called Inn. This name is of 
Celtic origin, cf. MIr. en ‘water’ < IE *peno-. iS 

tsara, now called Isar, a right tributary of the Danube River in Ba¬ 
varia. The name is of Celtic origin: it is derived from IE *isoro-, cf. 
Thrac. '’IrngogM 


12 Cf. Mladenov 1915: 54; according to Detschew (1957: 288), from Thrac. mar- ‘big" (?) 

43 Cf. Rozwadowski 1948: 134-135; Pokorny 1951-69:315-316. 

44 See Georgiev 1961b: 87-88. 

4 » Cf. Pokorny 1951-69: 807; Rohlfs 1960: 7. 

•is Cf. Krahe 1954 : 131. 
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Liens (Fortunatianus), now called Lech, a right tributary of the Danube 
in Bavaria. The name is of Celtic origin, cf. the Lithuanian river names 
I.ieke, Leika, Lith. liekna ‘marsh’. 47 

llara (1049 A. D.), now called filer, a right tributary of the Danube in 
Bavaria at Ulm. This name is of Celtic origin (or Germanic: Hilara, 983 
A. D. < *Elira)\ it is related to the Celt.-G. Illach (1060 A. D., Ilaha ; 
-aha < G. ahwo ‘water’) 48 , a right tributary of the Lech River, Balto-Slav. 
Ila, a left tributary of the Gaui (Latvia) River, Ilija, a tributary of the 

Pripet River and of the Vilija River, G. ll-feld (Hanover); cf. Slav, ilu, 

•? 

Russ, il, Gr. Ms 'slime, mud'. Cf. the river names with the suffix -ara : 
fsara (Isar, Iser, Isere), Alara (Aller), *Iscara (Ischer), Embiscara (Emb- 
scher), Visara (\Veser). 49 It may be assumed that the original name of this 
river (Ha, *Ilura or *JlurisP) was changed under the influence of the name 
fsara. Furthermore, it is possible that the older form was flu-ra ( *Ila-ri-s 
*il-dra), h0 cf. Gr. cdu-vgos, vdaoos, etc. 

The names of all other tributaries of the Danube in Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Bavaria are also of IE origin (Celtic, Venetic, Germanic, Slavic), 
such as Allachbach , 51 Cusus-Vdh (Waag), Enns (Enisa), Erlaf (Arlape), 
Glinz , 82 Ilm, 53 Kamp, Krems, Laaber(Lapara), 61 Leitha (Litaha), Mindelp 1 Paar 
(Baraka), Pfatter (Petera). Regen (Regan), Rissf 8 Saalf 1 Traisen (Trei- 
sinta, Trigisamum), Vils, Wien, WOrnitz (Warinza), Ybbs, Zusam (Zustne), 
etc. 68 

The names of both of the largest mountains on the lower course of 
the Danube, Ragmans and Algos, are also of IE origin. 

KiQTtazrjs, Rum. Carpa{i. The name Kaonmns was recorded for the first 
time by Ptolemaeus (2nd century A. D.). It is of Dacian origin: Kagnarns 
comes from IE * (s)korpa-ta 'rocky', cf. Alb. karpg ‘rock’. 59 

Algos, now called Bulg. Stara-Planina, is recorded for the first time 
by Hecataeus (6th century B. C.). The ancient name is preserved in the form 
Bulg. lm and in Em.ine as the name of a cape in the eastern part of Stara 
Planina on the Black Sea. It is derived from PIE *sheym-, literally ‘ridge, 
peak, forest’, and corresponds to Gr. algos ‘copse, thicket', Skt. sima, siman- 
'plateau, peak, ridge’, Ir. sim ‘range’. The lack of initial s is explained by 

17 Cf. Pokorny 1951-69: 669. 

48 Cf. Schwarz 1950: 116-117. 

49 See Krahe 1954: 54. 

57 Pokorny (1925:521; 1936:88) supposes *filuris, Cf. OHCi Wisura, G. Weser. 

51 Allachbach, 8th century A. D. Alaha, a right tributary of the Danube at Altburg, 
see Snyder 1967 :162. 

52 Guntia > Gilnz from Goth, giutian, G. giessen ‘to pour', OHG giozo ‘running 
water', see Krahe 1961. 

6! llm, a right tributary of the Danube 1820 A. D., lima, 1147 A. D., tlmina), from 
*Elmina, cf. Snyder 1967:162. 

61 Celt, labaros ‘chattery, noisy’, see Snyder 1967 : 160. 

55 A Celtic name, see Snyder 1967: 160. 

•■’ 6 Riss (13th century A. D. Riissagie), a right tributary of the Danube, cf. OHG rlsan 
‘it rains, drizzles’, see Snyder 1967:157. 

57 Saal. a right tributary of the Danube, cf. OPruss. salus "rainy brook’, see Snvder 
1967:163. 

Cf. Schwarz 1950: 45, 89, 106, 107, 109,114, 117; Bach 1953-54: 2, 1 : “Nicht- oder 
vor-idg. Namengut unter den dt. ON mit Sicherheit zu ermitteln, ist bisher nicht gelungen.” 

■ l9 Cf. Walde and Pokorny 1927-32:2, 580. 



Decev as being an influence frutn Gr. aiaoi. A more probable assumption 
is that the word was borrowed as *Saimas from the Greek at a time when 
the initial antevocalic s in Greek was preserved, i. e., before the 15th cen¬ 
tury B. C. Later the initial intervocalic s of this word shifted regularly into 
h as in all other Greek words. But it can be assumed that the cluster sh 
shifted in Thracian into h (or x). 

All the other names of the rivers and mountains in the territory marked 
as the original home of the IE tribes are also of IE origin, for instance : 
Alter, Drwenca, Dvina, Elbe, Embscher, Isla, Istra, Lahti, Leine, Lippe, 
Main, Nida, Notec (Netze), Oder (Odra), Ruhr, Sala, Weser, etc.; Balto- 
Slavic: Bag, Minija, Svendrija, Vilija ; Baltic: luster, Lucesa, Nara, Soz, 
Up a: Slavic: Bebrja, Bohr, Desna, Skava, Stinawa, Tanew, etc. Their IE 
origin was established long ago. 60 Srnilauer (1962: 346) has demonstrated 
that all pre-Slavic names or rivers in Czechoslovakia are of IE origin. 

The difference between the river names of this region and the river 
names in western Europe is obvious and typical. While the hydronyms in 
central and eastern Europe are of IE origin the same cannot be said of 
the western European hydronyms, as for instance the names of large rivers 
in France and in the Iberian Peninsula: Liger — Loire, Garumna — Garonne, 
Darius — Daero, Tagus — Tajo, ’'IfinQ — Iberus — Ebro, etc. There are no 
reliable IE etymologies for the names of some of the largest western tribu¬ 
taries of the Rhine. 


11.3.2. European Macrohydronymy 
and the Problem of the Original Home 
of the IE Languages 

In the territory from the Rhine River to the Don River, from southern 
Scandinavia to the Alps and from the Baltic Sea and the Neman River to 
the Aegean region, there are 26 rivers which are more than 500 km (= 310 mi.) 
long: the Southern Bug, Western Bug, Danube, Desna, Dnieper, Dniester, Don, 
Donets, Drava, Elbe, Inn, Main, Mure§, Morava, Neman, Oder {Odra), Olt, Pripet, 
Prut, Rhine, Sava, Siret, Tisza, Vistula (Visla), Warta ( Warthe ), Weser. The 
conclusions that can be made on the basis of the etymology of these names 
are especially important because these names are not a random collection 
but are the names of all the largest rivers in this territory and their ety¬ 
mologies are well known. 

Bug (Western) (775km = 481 mi.), a right tributary of the Vistula: 
ORuss. Bugii, Pol. Bug from IE *b h owgo-s — Skt. bhoga-h 'curve’, cf. 
Vasmer 1950-58, s. v. 

Bug (Southern) (857 km = 535 mi.) in the Ukraine: ORuss. Bogu, Ukr. 
Bog, Pol. Bog, Boh, Middle Gr. (Const. Porph.) Boyov from IE *b ll ogo-s, cf. 
OHG bah, G. Bach ‘brook’ from IE *b h og-i-, cf. Vasmer 1950-58, s. v. 

Danube (2,850 km = 1,770 mi.), L . Ddnuvius (m. after flavins ‘river’) 
from Celt. *Danuwya (> Cymr. Donwy) ; (OBG) OSerb. Dunavi, Russ. 
Dundj, etc., from Dac. * Dond(v)i(s) < IE *Danewyo-, a derivative (adjec- 

60 See Lehr-Splawiriski 1946 : 60-61; 1954 : 14 ; Rozwadowski 1958 ; Schwarz 1950 : 
66-67; Rospond 1966. 
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tive) of *danu- 'river, stream’; Rum. Dunare from Dac. * dam-van-, Thrac. 
v Iotoos comes from *ddnu *issro- ‘powerful (large) river’ (Rio Grande). IE 
*ddnu- is an old IE word which comes from PIE *deh-(e)n-u- and is related 
to Skt. dhanvati ‘runs, flows’ from PIE *d(e)h-en-u-, dhanayati ‘sets in 
motion, runs’ from PIE *d(e)h-en-ey-, Toch. tstin ‘to flow’, etc.; see sec¬ 
tion 11.3.1. 

Desna (1,187 km = 737 mi.), a left tributary of the Dnieper and the 
name of several other Russian rivers, is the feminine of (OBG) ORuss. desnu 
from IE *deksino-s (fern, after reka ‘river’ f.), cf. Vasmer 1950-58, s. v. 

Dnieper (2,285 km), Gr. Advanois from Iran. *danu-dpra- ‘deep river’ (Abaev 
1958: 63), see section 11.3.1. 

Dniester (1,411km — 876 mi.), ORuss. Dunestru, L. Danastius, Danas- 
ter, Gr. Aavaots from Iran. *danu-(d)stura- ‘big river’; see section 11.3.1. 

Don (1,967 km = 1,222 mi.), Gr. TdvaCs (Hdt., etc.) from Iran. (Av.) ddnusi. 
'river, stream’, cf. Skt. ddnu n. ‘liquid, drop, dew’; -ais after the oblique 
cases as Av. - aos, -dus, abl. -aot, loc. -du. 

Donets (1,016 km — 631 mi.), a tributary of the Don, the diminutive 
of Don. 

Drava (720 km = 447 mi.), a tributary of the Danube in Yugoslavia: L. 
Dravos (Pliny) from IE *drowo-s ‘stream’— Skt. drava-h ‘run, quick move¬ 
ment; liquid’, cf. Pokorny 1951-69: 205. 

Elbe (1,154kin«=7l7mi.), L. Albis, Albiatfi. *Albi,gen. *Albi-dz) from IE 
*alb h - 'white (river)’, cf. L. albus, Gr. dl.cpoc, ‘white’, Old Norse elfr ‘river’, 
cf. Pokorny 1951-69: 30. 

Inn (505 km = 313 mi.), Celt. ”Evos (Arr.), Alvos (Ptol.: at = e) — OIr. 
en ‘water’ from IE *peno- 'marsh, bog, water; humid’. 

Main (524 km = 325 mi.), Gall. Moenus from IE *moyno-s, cf. Lett. 
maina ‘marsh, bog' from IE *moyna, Pol. Mien, Mianka, river names, cf. 
Pokorny 1951-69: 710. 

Maros (883 km = 548mi.), Rum. Mure? a river in western Rumania: 
Magis, Magioog, L. Marisia from Dac. nom. *Marisis, oblique case " f Mari- 
sya- < IE *morlsyo-, a derivative of *mori ‘stagnant water, bog, lake, 
sea’, cf. mediaeval L. marisca (from G.), E. marsh. 

Morava (568 km = 352 mi.), a tributary of the Danube in Yugoslavia: 
Gr. Mdgyos (Strabo), L. Margis (Pliny) 'border river’, cf. L. margo, -inis 
'end, border’, G. Mark ‘boundary, limit’. Mdgyos is related to the Celtic 
river names Morge, Murg, Morga — Celt, rnorga ‘boundary’, see Lebel 1956: 
291-293; Rohlfs 1960: 8-10. 

Neman (937 km = 582 mi.), Lith. Nemanas (from which Pol. Niemen , 
G.Memel), the name of several rivers in Lithuania, literally ‘(river) flowing 
through forests, marshy places’, cf. Lith. nemiine, nemune 'a kind of mush¬ 
room which grows in marshy places’ from IE *nem-, cf. Gr. repos ‘meadow’, 
L. nemus ‘grove, small forest’, Gall, veprjxov, Old Frankish nimid ‘sacrum 
silvarum’, see Fraenkel 1962-65, s. v. 

Oder (861 km = 535 mi.), Odagra (892 A. D.), Odera(m) (940 A. D.), 
Adora(m) (968 A. D.), Oddara (1075 A. D.) from *Adara < IE *ad-ro- 
‘stream’. The old name (of the upper course) of the Oder Ovi-adovas (v. 1. 
Oviados, Marcianus Heraclensis, Ptol.) comes from *ad(u)- ‘stream’, cf. Po¬ 
korny 1951-69: 4. According to Much, Oviadovas instead of *Ovidaova comes 
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from G. *widahwd ‘Weit-ache’, G1 cf. Schwarz 1950: 98-99. Out- = wi may 
be a prefix or may come from IE *(d)wi- ‘two’ (cf. Russ, dvu-recie ‘two 
rivers’). 

Olt (560 km = 347mi.), a tributary of the Danube in Rumania: Dac. 
\4Aovrae is related to the Lithuanian river names Aluotis, Aluote and Lett. 
aludts ‘spring’, derivatives of IE *«/-. 

Pripet (787 km = 489mi.), a tributary of the Dnieper: ORuss. Pripeti 
from *prey-peti-s ‘tributary’, cf. Vasmer 1950-58, s. v. 

Prut (950 km = 590 mi.), a tributary of the Danube: Scyth. Dogma, Gr. 
nvgetos (Hdt.) = Avest. pora&u- ‘wide’ or paratu- ‘ford’, Ossetan furd, ford 
‘big river’, cf. Vasmer 1950-58, 5. v. 

Rhine (1,320 km= 820 mi.), Gall. Renos from *reyno-s ‘stream’, cf. Skt. 
rindti ‘streams, releases’, rina- ‘flowing’, see Pokorny, 1951-69: 330. 

Sava (940 krn — 584 mi.), L. Savus (Pliny) from IE *sowo-s (PIE *s’ew-), 

u 

cf. Gall. Sava, Savara, river names, Gr. vet ‘it rains’, cf. Pokorny 1951- 
69: 922. 

Siret (535 km = 332 mi.), a tributary of the Danube in Rumania, = 
Skt. sarit f. ‘brook, river’, Sarayu- m., a river name. 

Tisza (G. Theiss; 997 km = 619 mi.): L. Tisia (lord.) from L.-Celt. *77- 
(v)isia < Dac. *Tibisya- < IE *tib h -tsyo- ‘marshy, boggy’, cf. Gr. uyos n. 
'marsh, bog’, see section 11.3.1. 

Warta (G. Warthe \ 760 km —472 mi.) from *worta (or -os), respective¬ 
ly *wrta, belongs to Skt. vartati ‘to turn’, Lith. vartyti ‘to turn, to whirl’, 
OBG vriteti s$ ‘to turn around’, vrutiti s$ ‘to turn about’. L. vortex ‘whirl¬ 
pool’. 

Vista (G. Weichsel; 1,124 km = 698 mi.): L. Vistula from IE *weys-tla, 
cf. Skt. vesati ‘pours’, see Pokorny 1951-69: 1134; Schwarz 1950: 99. 

Weser (724 km = 449mi.): L. Visurgis (Mela, Pliny), Wisara( 841 A. D.), 
Visera, Visura from *wis-, cf. Skt. vesati ‘pours’, cf. Pokorny 1951-69: 1134. 

The origin of all these river names is clear: ancient IE words which 
mean ‘water’, ‘river’, ‘stream’, ‘marsh’, ‘bog’, etc., can be discerned in all 
of them. 

1. Water, river, stream, marsh, bog: 

*danu- ‘river, stream’: Danube, Don, Donets, Dnieper, Dniester. 

*drowo-s ‘stream’: Drava. 

*s’owo-s ‘river’: Sava. 

*b>wgo-s ‘stream, river’: (Southern) Bug. 

*reyno-s ‘course’: Rhine. 

*serh-t ‘stream, river’: Siret. 

*moyno-s ‘course (?)’: Main. 

*Pft(u)- (?) ‘big river’: Prut. 

*peno-s ‘marsh, bog, water’: Inn. 

2. Ancient derivatives: 

*wis- ‘flow’: Weser, Vistula. 

*ad-(a)ro-‘c ourse’: Oder. 

*tibh- ‘marsh, bog’: Tisza. 

*mori ‘stagnant water, marsh, sea’: Mure§. 

01 At Wrociaw-Breslau the Weide River flows into the Oder and the Vidavka River 
flows into the Warta. 
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*nem- ‘marshy place (forest)’: Neman. 

*al- ‘wander’ > ‘flow’: Olt. 

Several other ancient words are found in the following names : 

3. Tributary : 

*prey-peti-s ‘tributary’: Pripet 

4. Color : 

*albh-yo- ‘white’: Elbe. 

5. Crooked, curve: 

*b>‘owgo-s ‘curve, meandering': (Western) Bug. 

*Wfta or '-‘worta ‘whirling’: Warta. 

6. Right (.left) tributary : 

*deksina ‘right’: Desna. 

7. Border river : 

*marga-s ‘border’: Morava. 

The fact that all the larger tributaries of the Danube may also be com¬ 
pletely explained through IE is of special importance, e. g.: Prut, Siret, Lom, 
Jantra, Vedea, Osdtn, Olt, Vit, Iskur, Jiul, Timok, Morava, Timis, Sava, 
Tisza, Drava, Gran, Vah-Waag, Raab, Leitha, Morava-March, Inn, Isar, 
Naab, Leech, Iller, etc., see section 11.3.1. 

Comparisons such as the following are of special importance: Thrac. 
'’Arias, tributary of the Danube in contemporary eastern Bulgaria, with a 
consonant shift and syncope of the unstressed vowel from IE *adula, G. 
Attel a tributary of the Danube in Bavaria, from IE *adulyci, Lett. Adula, 
a river in Latvia; Almos > Lom, two tributaries of the Danube in conte¬ 
mporary north Bulgaria, Aim, a tributary of the Oude Maas River in nor¬ 
thern Brabant, Alma, a river in Lithuania, etc. 

The majority of these names were recorded from 2000 to 2500 years 
ago. Since such river names are usually preserved despite ethnical changes, 
one may assume with a high rate of probability that they have existed at 
least since the Neolithic. Therefore, they show that this territory was inhab¬ 
ited by tribes speaking IE languages since the earliest times. All other 
data and considerations which can be adduced about the original home of 
the IE language family lead to the same conclusion. 

The comparison of these hydronyms with the names of the largest rivers 
outside this territory clearly shows the ethnic (language) difference: to the 
west Liger — Loire, Garumna — Garonne, and to the east Kama and Ural 
cannot be interpreted as IE. 

Of course, this vast territory was not shut off hermetically. Non-IE tribes 
penetrated into it at different times and from different directions. The main 
part of the population, however, consisted of tribes which spoke IE and the 
alien elements were quickly assimilated. 

On the basis of the names of the largest rivers the following conclusion 
may be drawn: from the Rhine to the Don, from southern Scandinavia and 
Nemen to the Alps, including the Balkan Peninsula, the macrohydronymy is 
of ancient IE origin. This territory can thus be defined as the most ancient 
fatherland, the original home of the IE languages. 
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11.4. The Erroneousness of the Hypothesis 
of a Pre-IE Substratum 
on the Balkan Peninsula 

11.4.1. The Fallacy of a Pre-IE Substratum 
in the Vocabulary of the Balkan Languages 

The Balkan Peninsula has been inhabited by IE tribes since the earliest 
times. This conclusion is clearly in conflict with the theory of those schol¬ 
ars who place the original home of the IE languages in north Germany: 
but the facts do not support their theory. The erroneousness of the asser¬ 
tion that the southern part of the Balkan Peninsula could not have been 
inhabited by Indo-Europeans in earlier times is to be seen from the argu¬ 
ments in Thieme’s Die Heimat der indogermanischen Gemeinsprache (1954). 
In this work Thieme points out that it was impossible for the southern part 
of the Balkan Peninsula to have been inhabited by Indo-Europeans in ear¬ 
liest times because plants such as the cypress, olive, grapevine and its prod¬ 
uct, wine, and animals such as the donkey, which are typical of Greece, 
have names which are of non-IE origin (“ihre Stammbildung... bleibt un- 
analysierbar. Es miissen fremde Lehnworter sein”, p. 554). This assumption 
is widespread but it is thoroughly groundless: it is based on views which 
dominated at the end of the 19th century and which were abandoned long 
ago. The words which Thieme considered to be non-IE are all of IE origin. 

11.4.1.1. Olvoi, dfXJieXo?, eXoiov, xvitdoiaaos, ovos 

Words come into being as a result of the abstractions of the most 
typical distinctive features of the objects or phenomena which are to be 
named. In Greek there are several words for different kinds of grapevines. 
All of them are derived from roots meaning ‘to twist, twine, creep, coil 
(around something)’ since the most typical specific feature of the grapevine 
is the way it twines (creeps) around other plants or trees. Thus, for instance, 
eIXei 5 c ‘grapevine which twines (around)’, e'Xvoza • du/ieXos fieXaiva (Hesych.), 
and e'Xivos m. ‘grapevine’ come from the root *wel-, cf. siXeco ‘wind, turn 
round’; vlov — Fiov and vlrjv — Firjv ‘grapevine’ come from the root *wey- 
‘to twine (around)’; dvadevdgds ‘shoot twisting around trees’; jtuQiddes' ufi- 
neXoi (Hesych.) is a dialect word which comes from Tiagaazd? f., literally 
‘something standing by something > post, pillar, column’. 62 

olvos ‘wine’. The IE origin of this word was actually established a long 
time ago 63 but Meillet, who was influenced by the theory that the pre- 
Greek population was of non-IE origin, without adducing plausible evi¬ 
dence, declared this word to be pre-IE. 64 This respected assertion was accepted 
by everyone. The main ‘proof’ for this thesis was that “before coming to 
the Mediterranean the peoples who spoke Indo-European did not know about 
wine.” 05 Therefore, the basis of this affirmation is the aprioristic conception 

62 Cf. Boisacq 1923: 223-224. 

63 Cf. Walde and Pokorny 1927-32: 1, 226. 

61 Cf. Meillet 1908-09: 161-162; 1930: 64. 

65 Meillet 1930: 64. 
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that the Proto-Greeks had come to Greece from northern or central Europe 
where the grapevine did not grow. But nobody knows where the original 
home of the IE languages was. It is a fact that the attempts to define it 
are based mainly on lexical data: if the Greek words oivos and oi'vr) are of 
IE origin, then the Proto-Greeks must have inhabited a territory where the 
grapevine could grow. 

The Greek word oTvtj 'grapevine (wine)’ shows that the original meaning 
was 'grapevine' and that the difference in gender between oi'vt) and oivos 
was aimed at distinguishing the plant from the product. 60 Gr. oi'vtj ‘grape¬ 
vine’ comes from IE *woy-na : it has the same root as the Latin word vitis 
‘grapevine, grapes, wine’ from IE *woy-ti-s or *wey-ti-s.lht original mean¬ 
ing of these words is ‘(plant) twining around (something)’. These words 
are derived from the root *wey- ‘to twist, twine around’: the grapevine is 
a plant which twines around other plants or trees. These words are related 
to virjv d/uneXov (grapevine) = Fu'/v acc., viov dvadevdgdda acc. ‘grapevine 
twining around trees’ = Fiov from IE *wio- and eviades• dpneloi from *Fids, 
-ados, cf. oivds, -ados ‘grapevine, wine’. Hesychius’ gloss, vhjv = Fajv acc. 

has a correspondence in the Mycenaean word wejewe — FeieFe(s), plural 
of Fsisvs ‘grapevine shoot’ (actually the nomen agentis from *wey- ‘to twine 
around’): /nrjvisthe Arcado-Cyprianform for the accusative. 67 These Greek 
words have correspondences in the Hittite word wiyan(a)- ‘wine’ and Hier. 
Luw. wa(i)ana- ‘wine’. 

The Hittite word wiyan(a)- ‘wine’ corresponds to Skt. vyana-m ‘twist¬ 
ing’, and the Greek word viov — Fiov to Lith. vijas ‘shoots, grapevine 
shoots’, the Latin word vitis ‘grapevine’ to Av. vaeiti - ‘willow, willow sprig’ 
(Iran, vaiti- ‘willow bough, willow’, cf. also Skt. veta-h ‘twisting water plant, 
reed‘), while Gr. ol’vrj ‘grapevine (wine)’ and olvos ‘wine’ have correspond¬ 
ences in Skt. vena-h ‘reed, bamboo bough’ < IE *woynu-s, OBG venici = 
Lith. vainikas ‘wreath’ < IE *woyn-i-ko-s, Russ, venok ‘wreath’, literally 
‘twisted’, < IE *woyn-u ko-s, Pol. po-wojnik ‘woodland vine’ from *po - 
woy-iniko-s. The basic meaning of all these words is clear: they come from 
the IE root *wey- ‘to twist, twine around’. Their formation is also clear 
from the point of view of IE word formation and they have numerous cor¬ 
respondences in all IE languages. Thus the assumption that these words 
were borrowed from some non-IE language is not tenable. The phonetical 
peculiarities of Arm. gird (< IE *woyniyo-) and of Alb. Gegari vene, Toscan 
verS (< IE *woyna) ‘wine’ clearly show that these words cannot be bor¬ 
rowings and that they were inherited from IE. L. vinum may be borrowed 
from Greek or inherited from IE. 68 

Since there are numerous borrowings in Georgian from Greek, Arme¬ 
nian, and other IE languages, the Georgian word yvino is undoubtedly a 
borrowing from Armenian, Russian or some other IE language (cf. Arm. gini 
‘wine’ from IE *woyniyo-) and not vice versa. 69 But the Semitic word * way mi 
Ar., Ethiopian wain, Hebrew yayin, Assyr. inu) was borrowed from Hiero- 


(or 


KG Cf. si.aia : thaior, L. oliva: oleum, pirus: pirum, malus: malum. 

67 See section 3.1. 

68 The Umbrian, Volscan, and Faliscan word uinu is probably a borrowing from Latin 
Etruscan). 

159 Cf. Deeters 1938: 139-HO. 
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glyphic Luwian 70 or from Pelasgian-Philistinian, as is obvious from the shift 
oy > ay (Pel. *waynu- or *wayna-). It is well known that one of the 
main products which was exported by the Creto-Mycenaean merchants 
was wine. 

auneXog f. 'grapevine’ comes from *ap[<pi\-nsXog, literally ‘plant twining 
around something’, cf. Horn. apyi-neXogai ‘to hover, float, turn around’, cf. 
the haplology in Horn, apipupogsvg > Att. apxpogevg, Lac. a/umg from *ap<pi- 
OTf, 71 On the formation cf. ava-devdgdg ‘grapevine twisting around a tree’. 

Thus in Greek there are several words which either designate different 
kinds of grapevines or are dialectal names: duneXog, dvadevdgag, elXeog, eXivog, 
e'Xvaxa, oivrj, vhjv, vlov (y = F), *Fias, Feievs. The formation and the origin of 
all these words are clear from the point of view of the comparative-histori¬ 
cal grammar of the IE languages. 

sXaiov ‘oil; fat’; the origin of the Greek words eXaiFov ‘oil; fat’ and 
sXaiFa. ‘olive tree, olive’, Att. e’X'uov and IXala, can be established on the 
basis of the Bulgarian and Russian words masl-ina 'olive, olive tree’ which 
is a derivative of maslo ‘butter, oil’ 72 and of Ar. zaitana ‘olive’ (> Span. 
aceitiina), a derivative of Ar. zait ‘oil’ (> Span, aceite). Cf. also OE. ele- 
berge, OHG oliberl , literally ‘oilberry’. The most typical feature of the fruit 
of the olive tree is that it contains oil (fat). Thus eXaiFov ‘oil; fat’ with a 
prothetic vowel e before l (typical of Greek; from PIE ’) is related to OBG 
loi and Lith. lajus ‘tallow, fat’ which come from IE *loy-u- (< PIE *’loy-u-; 
a-stem). 73 The presence of ac instead of oi shows that t'Xaiov is a borrowing 
from the pre-Greek IE language (Pelasgian) in which o and oy shifted into 
a and ay. Pel.-Gr. eXaiFov from IE *loy-w-o-m has the same relationship 
with OBG loi — Lith. lajus < *loy-u-s as Gr. nsXexxov (xx < xF) has with 
nsXexvg, as Xdxxog (xx < xF) has with L. lac us, and as Gr. log < *iswo-s 
has with Skt. isu-, etc. (- w-o -«-). 74 

xvTTuQioaog f. ‘cypress’ is of IE origin as well. This tree is named after 
its odor: evojdrjg ‘sweet-smelling, fragrant’ is the epithet of the cypress in 
the Odyssey (V, 64). The word is related to the name of the plant Dor. 
xvnaiQog, Horn, xvneinog, Ion. xvjteoog, Att. xvnougov ‘iuncus odoratus’. These 
words originate from IE *kup-9ro- or *kup-ero-, !: kup-er-yo-, *kup-or-yo- and 
are related to Lith. kvapas m. ‘odor, aroma’ < *k(w)apo-, OBG kopru ‘dill’ 
(aromatic plant) < IE *k(w)ap-ro-s or *kup-ro-s, Lith. kvepiii 'to smell good’, 
Gr. xdnog' ipvyj], nvsvua (Hesych.), etc. The existence of the forms xvtpagloo- 
ivog (in an inscription from the 5th century B. C.), Kvcpaoiaola (an epithet of 
Artemis in an inscription from Agrothera), Kvcpaoiaalxag (an epithet of Pan 
in an inscription from Lato on the island of Crete) show that xvndgiooog is 
a Hellenized form of the pre-Greek (Pelasgian) IE word xvcpdgiaaog, in which 
IE p shifted regularly into ph = q> (consonant shift). Pel.-Gr. xvcpdgiooog 
probably comes from *xvq>ag-coto-, -mo- or * xv<pao-i-Feviia. 


70 Cf. Hier. Luw. wa(i)ana- 'wine'. 

71 See Schwyzer 1934-39: 262-263. 

73 Cf. Vasmer 1950-58, s. v. maslo. 

73 The IE origin of these words is indisputable, ci. Pokorny 1951-69: 664; Berneker 
1908-13: 729. 

7d Pisani’s assumption (1956 :65) that “the olive tree grows only along the Mediterra¬ 
nean coast, hence its name cannot be of IE origin” is erroneous, cf. Bulg. and Russ, mas- 
lina ‘olive, olive tree’, which is of Slavic origin. 
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dvos m. f. ‘donkey, she- donkey’; the origin of this word can be established 
on the basis of Mod. Gr. yofidgi 'donkey' and yoQxixt ‘donkey’, which 
are derived from words with the meaning of 'load', cf. Mod. Gr. yo,uos and 
<roQiiov load’, cf. also Ital. somaro , Fr. sommier ‘pack animal’ < L. sagma- 
rius, a derivative of Gr. o&y/m ‘load’. The donkey is a beast of burden. Thus 
Gr. dvos is of the same origin as L. onus ‘load, weight’ and Skt. anah ‘load¬ 
ing cart'. The difference is that dvos is m. and f. while L. onus ‘load, 
weight’ and Skt. anah are neuter. This difference may be explained easily: 
the shift in gender took place in Greek under the influence of the names of 
other animals such as d and >) i'nnos ‘stallion’ and ‘mare’, 6 and ?? xoiqos 
‘pig (male and female)’, 6 and >/ shakos ‘deer (male and female)’, etc. This 
etymology has been known for a long time and it was substantiated by 
Gregoire (1938: 288-289). It is only the dominant theory of the non-IE cha¬ 
racter of the pre-Greek language which has hindered linguists from accepting it. 
The Greek word dvos is not related to L. asinus but asinus is also of IE 
origin. It is known that donkeys belong to “the group of perissodactiles of 
the family of horses ( Equus ). They are related to the horses." 75 For this 
reason the name of the donkey and of the mule is often connected with the 
word meaning ‘horse’, cf. Russ. Losak ‘mule’, a derivative of losad ‘horse’, 
L. burricas ‘small horse', Span, burro, Ital. brico, Fr. sommier, OE. seamere, 
OHG saumari ‘pack horse, mule’, Ital. somaro, Skt. asvatara- ‘mule’, a deriva¬ 
tive of asva- ‘horse’. 7 ' 5 

Pedersen (1902: 197, 205; 1906: 404) proved that Arm. es, gen. isoy 
‘donkey' and the collective isank c were derived from IE *ekwo- ‘horse’. Thus 
L. asinus comes from Indo-Iran. *asv-i-na-s < IE *ekw-ino-s, a derivative 
of *ekwo-s ‘horse’: it was borrowed from (Iranian or) Proto-Indie through 
Etruscan; for the word formation cf. Skt. Asv-in-au. 

The etymology of these words is clear. But even if there were any 
doubt as to the etymologies given no one has the right to maintain a priori, 
as Thieme did, that these words are of non-IE origin. Nobody has yet proved 
their origin from any of the non-IE languages. On the whole, the ardent 
wish of some scholars to look for the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
in north Germany has often been a great obstacle to the solution of many 
problems of IE linguistics. 

The grapevine and the donkey are found throughout the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula. 77 The grapevine grows throughout the Danube plain, the olive tree 
grows in the southern part of the Balkan Peninsula to the south of the line 
formed by the Istranca mountains, the Rhodope Mountains, and Albania, in¬ 
cluding the Adriatic coast; the cypress grows to the south of the Balkan Moun¬ 
tains. The fact that the Greeks have own ancient words for the grapevine 
and the donkey and that the words meaning olive and cypress are borrowed 
from the pre-Greek (Pelasgian) IE language shows that the Greeks inhabited 
the central western part of the Balkan Peninsula and some neighboring 
regions (northwest Greece). From there the Greeks began to penetrate into 
the Aegean region, beginning as early as the 3rd millennium B.C. or earlier. 

75 Bol’saja Sovetskaja Enciklopedija, 2nd ed., 31, 1955, p. 289. 

7(i The suffix -tara- means ‘slightly different’, ‘not real’, ‘kind of’, ‘kind of horse’, 
cf. L. mdter-tera ‘aunt’, 'something like a mother’; see Buck 1949:173. 

77 In early times there were donkeys throughout southeastern Europe but later they 
were exterminated, in some cases by man. On the basis of archaeological data it was estab¬ 
lished that the wild donkey had lived in the territory of Bulgaria as early as the Palaeolithic. 
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Therefore there are no sound reasons for maintaining that the Balkan 
Peninsula was once inhabited by non-IE tribes. Some toponyms of the Balkan 
Peninsula were frequently declared to be pre-IE. But in reality there is no 
sound argument which proves the existence of pre-IE elements in this terri¬ 
tory, i. e., that it had once been inhabited by tribes which spoke languages 
which were related to the Caucasian or Iberian languages. No one has yet 
succeeded in providing convincing examples in favor of a relationship be¬ 
tween the ancient toponymy of the Balkan Peninsula and the toponymy of 
the Caucasus or the Iberian Peninsula. Single cases of homophony, as for 
instance the frequently quoted comparison of ''Efigos, a river in Thrace, and 
’'iPrjQ, a river on the Iberian Peninsula, does not prove anything. Those who 
compare "Efigos and ’'Ifhjg ignore the fact that the ancient name of the 
Thracian river has been Evgos.™ This name has no relationship with the 
Iberian ’“Idm River: this is a homophony, such as, for instance, that be¬ 
tween the /brim ‘Hebrews' and ’7/fyee?, a people in ancient Spain. 


11.4.1.2. The Pelasgian Hydronymy 

In his work Sprache und Vorzeit (1954: 159) Krahe wrote: “it must be 
said that Georgiev succeeded in explaining a part of the Aegean vocabu¬ 
lary as being IE-Pelasgian but the origin of the other part, namely the 
greater part, remains unclear even now and there continues to be suspicion 
of its non-IE origin." This statement is a considerable step forward for an 
adherent of the assumption that everything pre-Greek was non-IE. In another 
passage of the book Krahe stresses that the hydronymy of the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula differs from the hydronymy which he calls “Old European hydro¬ 
nymy". The names of the rivers on the Balkan Peninsula are adduced as 
examples of words of non-IE origin. The error Krahe makes is due to his 
reconstruction of an “Old European hydronymy" on the basis of Germanic 
and Celtic and also due to his erroneous pan-Illyrian hypothesis. But the 
lexical differences among the IE languages go back to a very ancient period. 
The Balkan hydronymy is similar to the hydronymy of Eastern Europe and 
this fact is completely ignored by Krahe. The ancient hydronymy of the 
Balkan Peninsula is IE: it was formed from eight basic linguistic layers 
which often intertwine : Daco-Mysian, Thracian, Pelasgian, Greek, Macedonian, 
Phrygian, Illyrian, and Dalmatian, s. section 11.4.2. 

The analysis of the hydronymy in the southern part of the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula leads us to the conclusion that there are two basic layers in this 
territory: Pelasgian (more ancient) and Greek. 79 The names of the more 
important rivers are of Pelasgian origin: 

Ki](pio(a)6s, Dor. Karpia(n)<k, the name of nine rivers in Greece, from IE *(s)kdp h -isyo-, 
s ee section 5.3. 

’Ays/.qioz, the name of five rivers in Greece, including the name of the largest river 
in ancient Greece, from IE *ak^-el- ‘water’, cf. the name of the Lithuanian Akelf Lake, see 
section 5.3. 

’ Eqcw-Xvo the name of four (or five) rivers in Greece, from IE *(e)ros-, cf. Skt. rasa-h 
‘juice, liquid’, OBG rosa ‘dew’, Bulg. Rosica, the name of a river. 

78 See section 11.4.3.2. 

79 See Georgiev 1958b; 1959a; 1959b. See also section 11.4.3.1. 
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’’Ivayog, the name of four rivers, from IE *isn-dkf»a ‘quick water’, see section 11.4.3. 

Sv(ta.Qis, the name of two rivers, from IE *su-bhori-s ‘confluens, merging’. 

’IXio(o)6z, the name of two rivers, from IE *ilw-isyo-, cf. Gr. live ‘siime’. 

raoyacpia, the name of two rivers, from yagya ‘poplar’ and IE *ap- ‘water’. 

’Auvioog from IE *ab-n-lsyo-, cf. L. amnis ‘river’. 

Aaoiaoe from Hawar-isyo- ‘stony’, cf. Gr. /.a(F)ag ‘stone’. 

Salficori] from IE *salm-5na ‘salty water’, cf. Gr. aim) ‘salty water’. 

Thirty years ago almost all scholars assumed a priori that the Myce¬ 
naean tablets were written in a pre-IE language despite the fact that no¬ 
body had succeeded in deciphering them. 80 Decipherment demonstrated that 
these aprioristic assumptions were erroneous. No one is now able to claim 
that the Phaestos Disk was written in a non-IE language. 81 

It is known that when two quite different languages mix, great changes 
take place in the language of the conquering people. The influence of the 
substratum is stronger when the culture of the conquered people is higher 
than the culture of the conquering people. A good example of such a sit¬ 
uation is Hittite, which has a considerable non-IE substratum. Greek is 
basically different in this respect because, despite the fact that the Greeks 
found a population in the Aegean region with a higher culture than that of 
the invading tribes, Greek has preserved its IE nature well. This confirms 
the fact that the pre-Greek population spoke an IE language 82 which was 
closely related to Greek. 


11.4.1.3. The Pan-Mediterranean Thesis 

The Pan-Mediterranean thesis, i. e., the thesis that a pre-IE language 
(or related pre-IE languages) existed in the region extending from the Pyre¬ 
nees to the Caucasus, may be considered to have been surpassed. In spite 
of this, some Romance scholars, Caucasianists, and Basquologists persist in 
supporting this hypothesis even now. Among them is the Romance scholar 
Hubschmid. Although the old arguments of the already abandoned thesis of 
a pre-IE substratum in the Balkan Peninsula have been proved untenable, 
Hubschmid, an ardent adherent of the Italian Pan-Mediterranean thesis, tried 
to find new evidence for this substratum. His assumptions are found in his 
paper “Substrate in den Balkansprachen" (1964). On the basis of his inter¬ 
pretation of 18 words from different Balkan languages Hubschmid assumes 
that there were two different pre-IE substrata in the Balkan Peninsula: 
(1) a “pre-Greek and pre-IE substratum” with branches to the west and to 
the east; (2) a “pre-Illyrian and pre-Thracian pre-IE substratum” related to 
“the substratum of the eastern countries, of the Alps and of the western 
Mediterranean region” (p. 93). 

Hubschmid’s argumentation is based on seven names for plants, five 
names for specific features of the surface of the earth, one word connected 
with religion and five words with various meanings. The words Hubschmid 

80 Cf. Hoffmann and Debrunner(1953) who maintain that the Creto-Mycenaean inscrip¬ 
tions in Linear writing are “sure to belong to the pre-Greek population”. 

81 The aprioristic contention about the non-IE character of this text is quite popular, 
cf. for instance Krahe 1954: 151, 159-160. See Georgiev 1976. 

82 See section 3.3. 
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analyzed usually appear in only one Balkan language. We shall examine 
each word separately. 

The first word Hubschmid declared to be pre-IE is Gr. amor ‘pear (fruit)’, aniog ‘pear 
(tree)’. This word is not found in the more ancient Greek language and not in the Greek 
toponymy: it is recorded for the first time in Plato (5th/4th century B. C.). in more an¬ 
cient Greek and in the Greek toponymy one comes across the word dysgdog ‘wild pear’. Gr. 
asuo; ‘pear’ is a cultivated plant. Cultivated plants are often imported from one country to 
another. Maintaining that this Greek word is of pre-IE origin is the same as considering 
certain Bulgarian words and their English equivalents — for example badem ‘almond(-tree)’, 
domat ‘tomato’, kartof ‘potato (-plant)’, lilia ‘lily’, kukuruz ‘maize’, praskova ‘peach(-tree)', 
zarzala ‘apricot(-tree)’ and many others — to have been borrowed from a pre-IE language. 
Actually these are cultivated plants which were imported together with their names. 

The Slavic word Bulg. krusa, Russ, grusa, Pol. grusza, dial, krusza ‘pear’, etc., which 
is of eastern origin (cf. Kurd, koresi, kuresi ‘pear'), clearly shows that dmo; ‘pear’ was 
imported into Greece from the east. This is confirmed by the correspondences this word 
has in some eastern languages: Gr. a-suor, -os and L. pirurn ‘pear’ come from an older 
*piso- and correspond to Burusaski (a central Asian language) pheso ‘pear’ and Hinalugian 
(a Caucasian language) b’za ‘pear’. 

Thus the genuine Greek name for the pear is aysgioe, which meant ‘wild pear’. The 
name amos ‘pear’ was imported from the east together with the plant itself, as was the 
apricot, peach, etc. Thus this is not “a pre-IE word which indicates a non-IE pre-Greek pop¬ 
ulation”, as Hubschmid maintains, but an imported name of a cultivated plant. 

The word paxavov ‘cabbage, cabbage seed', which Hubschmid adduces as an example 
of pre-IE in the Greek language, is found in only two papyruses (PFay. and POsl.) and in 
the late Greek medical literature (from the time of Aetius of Mesopotamia who lived during 
the 6th century A. D.). This shows that it is not an old Greek word but a late borrowing 
of eastern origin, probably borrowed as a medical term. 

The word xamiaote ‘capparis spinosa’ is recorded for the first time in the works of 
the physician Hippocrates, who lived during the 5th 4th century B. C. This plant grows in 
the region extending from the southern Mediterranean to India and was used as a medicine 
and as a spice. This word is related to Pers. kdbcir, Tadjik kavar, Burushaski copuri 
‘Capparis spinosa’. Obviously, it is the name of a cultivated plant which was imported 
into Greece from the east: it is not a pre-IE word in Greek. 

The word xvuoog ‘Medicago arborea’ is recorded in Hippocrates (5th/4th century B. C.) 
and Theophrastus (4th/3rd century B. C.). According to Brugmann (Boisacq 1923, s. v.), this 
word is of Greek origin and is related to Gr. xvrls ‘small chest, trunk’, xvxos ‘hollow; 
vessel, jar’, axvxos ‘skin’, etc. This word may be of Greek or pre-Greek (IE) origin, but 
Hubschmid’s assumption that it was of Mediterranean origin is untenable. Hubschmid relies 
on the Spanish correspondences codeso (from *kutisso-) and Asturian cudoxo (from *ku- 
tusso-), but these are (indirect) borrowings from Greek. 

The Albanian word rrush ‘grapes’, which Hubschmid adduces as pre-IE, is related to 
the Mod.-Gr. gmya = odya grapes’; it is a derivative with the Alb. suffix -( u)shfi 3 The 
Modern Greek word is related to the OGr. far, -yog ‘strawberry, grapes’, L. fragum ‘straw¬ 
berry’, etc., from IE *srbg-. 84 

The Serbocroatian word maginja ‘wild strawberry, fruit of luniperus sabina' is a 
borrowing from a Romace language (or Latin) or from Illyrian. The initial form was *(s)mag- 

83 On the Albanian denominal suffix -ush see Xhuvani and Qabej 1962. According 
to Qabej (1965 : 14), rrush is an Albanian word. 

84 See Georgiev 1965c: 78-79; Mod. Gr. owya, ooya is probably an old borrowing 
from OAlb. : IE nj>Alb. o j> u. 
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-onia : 85 it is related to Russ, smaga ‘flame; soot’, Russ., OBQ smag-lii ‘dark, brown' 
from *(s)ma(w)gh(o)- , Russ, smaglij ‘dark-brown’, Arm. moyg ‘brown, dark’, etc.; ablaut 
d(w), ow, sw, u. The plant is named after the color of its fruit. 

The Rumanian word jup ‘juniper (L. Iuniperus)', variant jep ‘Pinus pomilio’, Istro- 
Rum. zupin ‘juniper’, Lombardian gip, which come from *yuppo- (variant *yippo-), are 
related to the Gallic word lovm-y.W.ovoov ‘juniper’. These words come from Latin or Celtic 
*yoyn-ikwo(s)- (with syncope) and belong to the same group as L. iuniperus ‘juniper’ 
(Rom. also *ien- from *iin-), see Walde and Hofmann 1938-56, s. v. It is quite unwise to 
introduce a pre-IE population as an explanation for the origin of the Rumanian word when 
Latin iuniperus and Gallic *iuppos ‘juniper’ offer explanations. 

The dialectal (Dalmatian) Serbocroatian word gandoj ‘hole in a rock where sea water 
evaporates and a salty sediment remains’ is related to Brescian and Trentian (north Italy) 
gana ‘hole in a rock’, Raeto-Romance gonda, Galician gandara ‘rocky and sandy soil’. The 
dialectal Serbocroatian word is undoubtedly an Italian (or Romance) borrowing and not 
pre-IE. The origin of the Romance word is not pertinent here. 

The dialectal (Dalmatian and Montenegrian) Serbocroatian word timor ‘rock, rocky 
block; rocky mountain range’ comes from Rom. dial. *tumor, SB a contamination of tumor 
‘tumor, swelling + tuber ‘tumor, hump’. 

Serbocroat. and Bulg. (okur are = Rum. cioc-uri pi. (as a collective noun) from Rum. 
doaca ‘stump’. 87 The Rumanian word is related to Ital. ciocco ‘stump’, Fr. souche ‘trunk, 
stump’, Basque tsokor ‘corncob’ (a borrowing from Rom.), etc. 

The Serbocroatian word dot ‘rounded hill’ i s a borrowing from Rum. dot ‘stuinb 
knob’. The Romance word from which Rum. dot comes is probably a borrowing from OHG 
klot, G. Klotz ‘stump’: 

The Albanian word magull'e ‘hill’ and \.he Rumanian word mdgurd, dial, rndgiir 
(with -r- from an older -1-) ‘hill’ are borrowings from Slav. *magyld j> Bulg. mogila ‘hill’. 
The evidence is as follows. 88 

(1) The Slavic word is found in all the Slavic languages and in the toponymy of all 
the Slavic countries. 

(2) This word is frequent in the toponymy of the entire Balkan Peninsula. Thus in 
southern and central Greece we find nine Mayov/.a, one Mayovhava (— Slav. *magylyane) 
jn Arcadia, one MayovUxaa (= Bulg. Mogilica) in Thessaly, etc. But such place names 
are not recorded on the Balkan Peninsula before the 7th century A. D., i. e., before the 
invasion of the Slavs. 

Hubschmids comparison of Toscan magolo ‘crest of a furrow’, Span, majano, Galician 
mayalon, Genoan maga ‘pile of stones’, etc., is not convincing from either the phonetic or 
the semantic points of view. 

The word (Saixvhs ‘a kind of magic stone’, which has been recorded since the time of 
Pliny (1st century A. D.), is the name of a Syrian god. Obviously this word was a borrow¬ 
ing from an eastern language, probably Semitic. As is known, the Greeks have borrowed 
Semitic religious words since very ancient times. 

The Serbocroatian word Copav Tame, clumsy’ is connected with Meglenian lup ‘with 
small ears (sheep, goat)’, Ital. zoppo Tame’, Span, zopo ‘lame’, etc. Certainly Serbocroat. 
Iopav is = Bulg. kjopav. These adjectives have the suffix - av , like Bulg. hub-av, boln-av, 
kjor-av, etc. They are Romance borrowings and come from L. cloppus Tame, clumsy’: L. 
clo Rom. dial, chio- {—kyo-)~y> Bulg. kjo - (= k'o) > Serbocroat Co-. 

85 Pre-Slav, o > Slav, y > Serbocroat. /, cf. L. Roma j> Bulg. Rim. 

s6 L. u > OSerbocroat. y > Serbocroat. i. 

87 Cf. Rum. blan-uri , pi. of bland ‘skin’, etc. 

88 See Georgiev 1965c: 77. 
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Hubschmid adds Bulg. Up, Scrbocroat. bib, lipav to those words as also belonging 
to the pre-IE substratum. These adjectives are of Slavic origin: they come from IE 
*(s)kdypo-s 89 and correspond to MHG schief ‘crooked’ from : skeypo-s, Olcel. skeifr ‘crooked’ 
from *skoypo-s, Anglo-Saxon scaf, scab ‘crooked’, etc. The doubt Hubschmid expressed 
about this correspondence is ungrounded. 

The Albanian word curil ‘braid, lock' is compared to Surselvian tsc/iuor ‘curly’, 
Abruzzian ciurri ‘curls’, Fr. dial, chourette ‘forlock (small lock of hair on the temples of 
a horse)’ and all these words are considered to be Mediterranean pre-IE. In reality these 
words are of Romance and Latin origin : they come from L. cirrus (and *ciurrus) ‘natural 
curl, lock of hair’. 

The Albanian word sqap, cap, sjap, thjap, thciap, Rum. tap ‘ram", Slov., Cakavian 
cap ‘ram’, Dalmat. zap, Istrian, Triestan zap, Middle L. (10th century) zappu, Ukr. Pol., Czech- 
cap, Bulg. cap ‘calling a ram’ etc., are considered to be “Mediterranean pre-IE substratum”. 
In reality these words imitate the typical sound made by the ram. 90 Such words may 
appear independently in most different languages, cf. for instance the name of the cuckoo, 
which comes from the specific sound produced by this bird. Such words cannot be defined 
as belonging to the substratum. 

The Old Macedonian word cigys/.i.a ‘hut (for a bath)’, Gr aoyu/.a ‘dugout’, Rum. argea 
type of dugout’. East Gegan (A\b.)ragall ‘hut’ are compared by .lokl with OE reced ‘build¬ 
ing, house’, Skt. argala - ‘knocker’. Actually these words belong to Gr. Soyi/Jos ‘white 
clay’ (> L. argilla ), a derivative from aoyos ‘white’, and therefore they are of Greek origin. 

An assertion that a pre-IE substratum had existed in the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula could not be considered scientifically substantiated if it is built on 
18 words, the majority of which are found in only one Balkan language. 
At the same time, as we saw, of the 18 words adduced by Hubschmid as 
proof for his assertion not a single one can be defined as being pre-IE. 
In fact, no one has been able to adduce sound linguistic arguments for the 
presence of pre-IE languages on the Balkan Peninsula. All efforts in this 
respect are only atavisms of the antiquated and obsolete Pan-Mediterranean 
thesis. 


11.4.2. The Hydronymy of the Northeastern Region 
of the Balkan Peninsula 

It is necessary to give a more detailed explanation of the data on the 
Balkan Peninsula because this territory is very often considered to be 
non-IE. 

The following conclusions can be made on the basis of investigations 
of all the river names in north Bulgaria, i. e., in the territory between the 
Black Sea, the Danube River, the Timok River, and the Balkan Mountains. 91 

(1) All the large rivers in this territory have preserved their 
pre-Slavic or pre-Roman (as well as pre-Celtic) names: Lom, Jantra, 
Oscim, Iskar, Timok. The Almus — Lom River is one of the middle-sized 
rivers which has preserved its ancient name; so have the Panega and 
Devnja Rivers, however these names were not recorded in ancient times. 


09 Cf. Mladenov 1941 : 686. 

90 Cf. Walde and Hofmann 1938-56: 157. 

91 Georgiev 1955. 



The pre-Roman names of two of the largest rivers have been changed: 
Ogosta (L. Augustae) and Kamcija (Turk.). 

(2) Almost all the smaller and smallest rivers have Bulgarian (Slavic) 
names and more rarely Rumanian (in the western part of this territory) or 
Turkish (in the eastern part) names. This confirms the rule that with a mass 
change in the population the small rivers usually change their names, while 
the large ones preserve theirs. 

(3) All the pre-Slavic and pre-Roman names are of IE origin: 

Avgas, an unknown tributary of the ''largos ‘Danube’, which comes from Al/ios Moun¬ 
tain (Hdt.). This name is related to Gr. dv-avgos ‘waterless’, OPruss. Aure, a river name, 
OScand. aurr ‘humidity, water’, Aura, a river in Gallia. 

’’Atios, a tributary of the ’’'largos River. This name, as is seen from its contemporary 
name Cernavoda River, comes from *n-ks(e)y- ‘dark, black’, cf. Av. axsaena- ‘dark, 
black’ Q> Gr. "'ASsiros)- 9 - 

‘Agzdrrjs, a southern tributary of the ''largos River. The name of this river is related 
to Gr. dod<o ‘to water’, agdanov ‘water-pot’ etc." 3 

"Arias, a southern tributary of the "largos, from *Adul(y)a = G. Attel « *Adulyd), 
a tributary of the Danube in Bavaria, see section 4.2.I.2. 

Vit-Utus; this name has been recorded since the 1st century B. C. (since the time 
of Pliny). It comes from IE *udd(r) ‘water’, cf. the same root in OBG, Russ, vydra, Bulg. 
vidra, Lith. iidra from IE *ud-ra. 9i 

Devnja, a spring, a river, and a village. In ancient records this name is found in the 
form Devina which comes from IE *dhew-ina or *dhew-eynd, literally ‘spring, stream, 
course’, cf. Skt. dhavate ‘runs, flows’, dhauti- ‘spring, stream’, pre-Greek <\var' xggrijv 
‘spring’ (Hesych), Dvina (the name of a river) from IE *d^uw-eynd . 99 In the northeast Bul¬ 
garian dialect the archaic form Devina iias shifted into Devnja with the disappearance of 
the vowel after a stressed syllable. 00 

Zyras (Pliny NH IV, 44), a river in Dobrudja (near BalCik), now called Batovska 
reka. This is a Dacian (or Thracian) name: IE *sp-ont-s or spa, cf. the Dacian place name 
I’rgiu-sega, Deusara, related to Skt. sir a, sird ‘stream’, sarit f. ‘brook, river’, Dacian Siret, 
a river in Rumania, from *ser-. 97 (According to Tomaschek, the name is related to Arm. 
jur, gen. jroy ‘water’ 98 ). 

Iskar-Olaxos, see section 11.4.3.2. 

Kamcija-Panissos, Pa(n)ysos, Panysus (Pliny), n<xvvo(o)os (Ptol.), Pa(n)nis(s)is, the 
ancient name of the Kamcija River. It is derived from IE *poni- ‘slime, mud, marsh’, cf 
Goth, fani ‘mud, slime’. 99 The name of tile Panega River, a tributary of the Iskdr, is of 
the same origin. 

Lom-’'A).i<ios (lord., Proc., etc.). Lom is the name of two tributaries of the Danube in 
Bulgaria: see section 11.4.3.2. 

Avyivos, the name of a river mentioned by Arrian which can be considered to have 
been a tributary of the "largos in the territory of the Triballians or a tributary of the 


92 See section 4.1. 

93 See section 4.3.3. 

91 See section 4.3.3. 

95 See Vasmer 1950-58: 331. 

96 -nja instead of -na is of secondary origin. Mikov (1943: 136) considers this to be 
a derivative ot deva ‘virgin’. The same interpretation is given by Rozwadowski (1948: 85). 

97 See Detschew 1957: 18-19 

98 See Detschew 1957: 196. 

99 See Decev 1960: 28. 
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Jantra. This name is of Daco-Mysian origin: it literally means ‘slimy’, cf. Litli. liugas 
‘marsh, mud’, liugynas ‘pool’, Russ, luza ‘pool’, Liiginas, the name of a Lithuanian river, 
Lugas, the name of a Lithuanian lake, Ludza, the Lettish name of a river, Aovyeov is'i.os' 
the name of an (Illyrian ?) marsh. 100 

Marica, a tributary of the Enjuvica River (near Kilifarevo), a tributary of the Jantra- 
Tlie name is similar to the name of a river in south Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey: Marica 
(recorded since the 12th century A. D„ Byzant. MaoirCws). This name is of Thracian origin, 
cf. Anglo-Saxon merisc ‘mud, marsh’, E. marsh . 10! Contemporary Marica in south Bulgaria 
was called "Eflgos in antiquity. Marica was originally the name of the estuary of the river, 
cf. Meritus (v. 1. Merithus), Mt/gioos, the name of a neighboring village. Actually this is 
the name of a place near the estuary of the "Ejiuos river. 

Notjs (Hdt.), Noas, Novas (Val. Flacc.), a southern tributary of the ’’loreos, probably 
near Novae, a town on the Danube between the Jantra and Osam Rivers. This name is 
related to the place name Ncuoaos — Navissus, now called Nis, Dor. >-o'<r fj nrjyrj. Adxcovss 
(Hesych.), vdm, Aeol. vavco ‘to flow’, Skt. snauti ‘(to) drop’ ; 102 cf. the Lithuanian river 
name Nova. 

Osdm-Asamus from IE "akino(n) ‘stone’ or *akmyo- ‘stony’, cf. Skt. asman - ‘stone’, 
see section 4,1. 

Tifhois (Hdt.), a tributary of the ” Ioioos (Danube), which springs from the At nos. This 
name is related to TtfUoxns and comes from IE *tiV'-, cf. Gr. i Xrpos ‘marsh’. 103 

Timok-Timachus comes from IE *tin-dk u -'d ‘dark water (black)’, see section 4.2.2. 

Jantra-”A&ovs-Iatrus, from IE *etro-s or *etru-s ‘quick, turbulent’, cf. OHG dtar 
‘acer, sagax, celer’ from IE *etro-, see section 4.1. 

Therefore all the pre-Slavic and pre-Roman hydronyms from the terri¬ 
tory between the Black Sea, the Danube River, and the Balkan Mountains 
are of IE origin, as are the names ( IIovtos ) ’’Akeivos, ’'loreos ‘Danube’, and 
Alfios. 

If river names such as Jantra and Iskar have been preserved for two 
and a half millennia despite the great ethnical changes in this territory, there 
is good reason to believe that they had existed at least as long before the 
5th century B. C., i. e., that these names existed before the 3rd millennium 
B. C. Thus there is no reason to maintain that the ancient population of 
this territory was not of IE origin. This fact shows that this territory was 
inhabited by an IE population in most ancient times. If some non-IE tribes 
nevertheless penetrated into this territory, they were quickly assimilated by 
the IE population. 


11.4.3. The Origin of the Names 
of the Largest Rivers in the Balkan Peninsula 

Names of rivers, especially of the large rivers which flow through vast 
territories, are among the most important historical (ethnological) sources of 
information about those remote times for which we have no written docu- 


100 See Pokorny 1951-69: 686; Krahe 1954: 109. 

101 Cf. Krahe 1947: 280. According to Detschew (1957: 208), it comes from Thrac. 
mar ‘big’. 

103 Cf. Decev 1954: 217; 1957: 26. 

103 See section 11.3.1. 
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ments. For this reason we shall divide the Balkan Peninsula into three parts 
and then examine the names of the twelve largest rivers in each part: 
these names can clarify the ethnic layers in these regions. 

In order to make convincing ethnogenetic conclusions on the basis of 
toponymyc investigations, the interpretation of the names must be certain 
or at least almost certain. For this reason the problem of the criterion for 
interpretation is of special significance. 

It is known that proper names can be easily interpreted if they have 
correspondences in ordinary words which can easily be understood. How¬ 
ever, there are no such correspondences for many proper names. In such 
cases it is especially important to find combinatory aids for establishing 
their meaning, or to adduce good comparisons from other regions. 

The main principles for interpretations of the hydronyms used here are 
the following. 

(1) The existence of an ordinary word which can be found in the name 
of the river; thus the meaning of the following hydronyms is clear: 

Greek: ’AXyeios from ah<pos ‘white’; Zjieqxei6s from nnkjyjn ‘to haste, to 
be hasty’; 'ALan/mov from *w\i-akmbn ‘rolling stones'; Evqcozxs from *evqo- 
rag ‘mouldy’, a derivative of suqcos, -cozos ‘mould, dank decay’. 

Thracian: Zz qv/ucov, cf. G. Strom, E. stream, Pol. strumien ‘stream’. 

Illyrian (?): Dravus, cf. Skt. dravati ‘runs, flows’. 

Celtic and Daco-Mysian: Aavovios, cf. Av. danu- ‘river, stream'. 

(2) Real translation or pseudo-translation; rivers (like all geographical 
objects) are usually named after a characteristic feature of the river or of 
its surroundings. A population which has occupied the territory of an older 
population borrows many of the already existent names, but it also coins 
proper names. However, geographical objects are named after their character¬ 
istic features so that the new names seem to be translations of the ancient 
names (pseudo-translations). Some of them are genuine translations made on 
the basis of the language of the preceding population. Examples: 

A tributary of the Danube in north Bulgaria is called Asamus, now 
called Osdm. Asamus is the name of a Dalmatian locality which was called 
Lapida (—lapis ‘stone’) during the Middle Ages. Both names are derived 
from Thracian or Daco-Mysian (respectively Dalmatian) *as(a)mu from IE 
*akmb(n) ‘stone’ (see section 4.1). 

The tributary of the Axios River, the ’Eglycov, is called in Bulg. Crna 
(reka) ‘black river'. Thus the name ’Eolymv comes from IE *(e)reg u ’- ‘dark, 
black’ (see section 4.1). 

One of the four rivers which were called ”Ivaxos in ancient times is 
now called Vistritsa, which is a derivative of OBG bystru ‘quick’. Thus 
’'Ivayos should be interpreted from IE *isn(o)- ‘quick’ and *9k w a ‘water’ (see 
section 11.4.3.1). 

(3) Exact correspondences in the hydronymy of other regions which 
were inhabited by Indo-Europeans in ancient times, for instance: 

The Pelasgian river name ’Axelqios corresponds to the names of the 
Akele Lake (Lithuania), Aquilo (Italy), "Axth\s or ’Axshis (Phrygia) River, 
etc., which come from IE *ok a '-el- ‘water’, cf. Phryg. axa/.a, -os ‘water’. 

The river name Margus is the same as the Polish river name Mroga 
(IE or, ar> Pol. ro ), Celt. Morga, etc. 

The river name Naocov, Nar is related to Pruss. Narus, Lith. Nar-upe, etc. 
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The river name Una (Hellenized Olvevg) corresponds to the Balto-Slavic 
river names Una, Une, Unia, etc. 

(4) Etymology on the basis of the most typical feature of the river, 
for instance : 

The name of the quick mountain stream ’’AftQvs, Iatrus, Ieterus now 
called Jantra, Etar is derived from IE *etru-s ‘quick’; a, ja, e come from 
IE e, see section 4.1. 

The name of the turbulent and noisy mountain river Tov^o; comes 
from IE *(s)tund-yo-, cf. Arm. kndium ‘noise, movement, pounding’, L. tundo 
‘to beat, to pound". 

The interpretations given above cannot be considered to be certain 
as these in (l)-(3), but nevertheless they are quite probable. 

Let us now examine the names of the largest rivers in the three main 
regions of the Balkan Peninsula. 


11.4.3.1. The South 

The 450 rivers in Greece to the south of the Haliacmon and Apsos 
Rivers whose names were attested in antiquity are discussed in my article 
“Die altgriechischen Flussnamen” (1958b and 1959b). Two ethnical layers 
can be discerned: Greek and Pelasgian. Furthermore there are Illyrian and 
Macedonian names in the north. The names of the twelve largest rivers in 
this territory are classified in the following way. 

(a) Greek river names 

'Afo-axficov, a river in Macedonia. There is also a river with the same name in Ar- 
golis. It comes from IE *wli-akmdn ‘rolling stones’. 

'AXtpeuh, a river in Arcadia and Elis, is a derivative of a/.<po; ‘white’. 

"Aga/tios (dialect forms "Anardo;, -Mo;, -iftos, Arethon), the largest river in Epirus, 
comes from IE *arak-s-to-s, cf. agat-ie f. ‘dashing, beating’, agdooco ‘to smite, dash', * Agd 
a river in Thessaly, * AgaSos, a cape in Elis. 

Evtjvos, a river in Aetolia: there is also a small river in Mysia which has the same 
name. Both names come from IE *wes-no- with a prothetic e before w (cf. Gr. idgya, Ssdra, 
etc., from *s-Fk-), cf. Lett, vasa ‘humidity of the soil’ from IE *wosa, OHG waso ‘humid 
soil, marsh’, Gr. taodv’ /.ovtfjga rj .igoyovr (Hesych.) from wes-aro-. The name may be 
Greek or Pelasgian ; the name Evgvoe from Asia Minor may be Mysian, Phrygian or Greek. 

Evgdnas, a river in Laconia, is derived from *svgcot-ae ‘muddy’ or ‘mouldy, rusty’, a 
derivative of evgw s, gen. -mos ‘mould, dank decay’. For the name compare the Bulgarian 
river names Razdava, Razdavica from razda ‘rust’. 

n>jvti()s, a river in Thessaly and Elis. The name is related to the OBG pina ‘lather’, 
peniti s? 'to lather’, penlnu ‘lathery’, cf. the river name Pena (east Macedonia and the 
Ukraine), Penaka, a spring in western Bulgaria. 

Snsgxeids, » river in Thessaly, cf. oaegzut ‘to haste’, naeg/rds ‘hasty, hurries’. 

(b) Pelasgian (pre-Greek) river names 

Pelasgian was the pre-Greek IE language in the Aegean region. Its main 
specific feature was a consonant shift like that in Armenian and Germanic. 
Pelasgian names of rivers and localities are found throughout Greece and 
extend to the north as far as ’Axskoog-Ihp’eiog. 
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” Iva-fos is the name of four rivers in Argolis, Boeotia, Aetolia, and southern Thessaly 
(or Ainis). One of these rivers is now called Vistritsa : this name is Bulgarian and means 
‘quick (river)’. This can be used as a point of depature in explaining the ancient name ; 
"Ir-ayog (witli t; -os after noiauos) comes from IE *isn-akm ‘quick water’, a compound 
word from IE *isn(o)-, cf. Skt. isn&ti ‘sets in motion, swings’. Or. ivaw, irew ‘to carry 
off’, and IE *a&»a ‘water’. 

’AysXqros, a river which flows between Aetolia and Acarnania, is the largest river in 
ancient Greece; four other rivers in Arcadia, Achaea, Ainis, and on the island of Mykonos 
have the same name. Aye/.ruos (-ojios), in the expression 6 'Ays/.qins nora/ids, comes from 
an older *’Ays?.a>, a derivative of *dkf»-el- ’water’, cf. the Phrygian river name ’Aye^qe, 
‘Axei.qs, Phryg. axa'/.a ‘water’, Lith. Akele, a lake name, L. Aquilo, Venetic Aquileia. 

Ktj<pio(a)dg , Dor. Karpiadg is the name of eight rivers and a spring in Phocis (twice), 
Attica, Eleusis, Sikyonia, Argolis, in Apollonia near Epidaurus, and on the islands of Salamis 
and Scyros. See section 5.3 for their etymology. The suffix -is(y)o-, which is used to 
form place and river names is known from Baltic, Slavic, 104 etc. 

(c) Illyrian (or Greek) river names 

"At/’os, Apsus, Byzant. "Aawor, now called Osutn (the upper course) and Semeni (the 
lower course), a river in Albania, is related to the river names Abs (Schleswig), Apsa 
(Italy), Asse (France) from *Apsa. It is a derivative of *hp- ‘water, river’. The contemporary 
Bulg. form of the name Osdm comes from *Apson(em) : a o, ps > s, o y> u and n > m 
are Slavic phonetic changes. Semeni also comes from *Apson- : the disappearance of initial 
a, ps^>s, are Albanian phonematic changes; i is the Albanian post-positive article. 

Amos, also Alas, gen. Alarms, now called Alb. Vijos, a river in Albania and in 
Epirus. The name also appears in the form Avos and ”Ava (dat.) instead of Ava. Further¬ 
more, a tribe living along this river was called Ilag-avaToi. Therefore, ’Argos in the expres¬ 
sion 6 ’Argos stoza/ids comes from *A(F)m (as ’.iyy/.rgo; from * A yei.ro, sec above); Alarms 
is used instead of *Avarros. The original form was nom. *awo(nts), gen. *awnt-es (IE n > 
Illyr. an). This name is related to the river names Ave (Sabinia), Avanti (India) as well as 
to the Lett. avuOts ‘spring’ (IE *awonto-s), Skt. avani- ‘river bed ; course, river’. 

The names of the 12 largest rivers in the southern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula are therefore of IE origin. 

11.43.2. The East 

The approximately one hundred river names to the east of the Axios 
and Margos (now called Vardar and Morava Rivers) that are attested from 
antiquity may be classified into two main layers: one, the Thracians layer, 
is more ancient (the chief characteristic feature being the consonant shift) 
and the other, the Daco-Mysian layer, is more recent. Below are the names 
of the twelve largest rivers in this region: 

"Atfoes, latrus, leterus, now called Jantra and Etar (the upper course), a tributary 
of the Danube; its upper course being a quick mountain river, its name comes from IE 
*etru-s or *etro-s ‘quick’, cf. OHG atar ‘quick’ from *etro-s, Lith. dial, aims ‘quick, tur¬ 
bulent’, Lett, atrs ‘quick, nimble, turbulent’ from *atru-s (see section 4.1). 

"Alpos, Almus, now called Lom. Today two tributaries of the Danube in north Bul¬ 
garia have this name and the larger tributary (the eastern one) is called Rusenski Lom- 
The name ”Ai.pos for the western Lom is recorded in ancient times. The name of the 

101 See Duridanov 1959 : 218-219. 
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eastern river is of the same origin. Cf. the river names Aim (Netherlands), Alma (Norway), 
Almaja (Lithuania), etc. 103 

’'Agfa; now called Arda, a tributary of the Marica (Hebros) River. Since the upper 
course is called Bulg. Bjala reka, Turk. Akdere ‘white river’, Arda comes from Thrac. 
*arda- < IE. *arg(o)- ‘brilliant, white’, cf. the Thracian toponym Agfas from arg -; IE 
g’ > Thrac. z or cl. 

Asamus, Byzant. ‘Va/ios, now called Osdm, a tributary of the Danube. See section 4.1. 

"Efloog (Hdt., etc.), Hebrus, Ebrus, now called Marica. There is also a "Ejino; River 
in Illyria. "Efigog is preserved today in the name of the upper course, lb dr, and in the 
name of the village situated not far from the middle course of the Marica, Po-ibr-ene, 
literally ‘those living along the river Ib(d)r.’ The earliest recorded form of the name of 
the Thracian river is Evqos (Aleman, 7th-6th century B. C.). IE wr shifted in Thracian into 
br (or vr), cf. Thrac. flgta ‘town’ from IE *wri(y)d. Thus Thrac. Evqos = "Efigos can be 
derived from IE *ewru-s = Qr. svgvg ‘wide’. 

The present name of the Marica (Maritsa) River comes from the name of a place in 
the neighborhood of the estuary of the river recorded in antiquity as Merit(h)us, Mqgioog, 
Mtjgifae, a derivative of IE *mor(i)- ‘marsh, sea’; cf. the river names Magiaog, now called 
Hung. Maros, Rum. Mures. 

’Egytvog, Erginos, ’ Egyivag, ’Egiymv (also ’Aygiavrit, Byzant. 'Piyivta, Turk. Ergene) 
a tributary of the Marica River in Turkish Thrace. 'Eglycor is also the name of a tributary 
of the Axios (Vardar) River, now called Crna ‘black (river)’: thus ’Egty-cov, ’ Egy-Tvog comes 
from x (e)rega>-dn- and *(e)rgw-ino-s ‘dark, black’; cf. Or. egeflog ‘darkness’, igepswog and 
igsgvos ‘moody, dark’. Arm. erek ‘night’, Goth, riqis ‘darkness’. 

Neomg is the name of rivers in Thrace (now called Mesta), in Dalmatia, and on th e 
island of Paros. The name comes from IE *ned-to-s and is related to the river names Qr. 
NSda, Nsdcov (Peloponnesus), Nedao (Pannonia), Nette, Netze (Germany), cf. Skt. nadati 
‘rings, rustles’, nada-h Towing, bull, river’, nadi f. ‘river’. 

’’Onxiog, (Smog), Oloxog — Oescus, Uscus, Yscos, ’Iaxog, now called Iskar, the largest 
tributary of the Danube in Bulgaria. The name comes from IE *ud(e)s-kyo-, a derivative 
of *udes- ‘water’, cf. Olr. u(i)sce ‘water’. 

Pan(n)ysis, Patinisis, Panysus, Ilavvoog, Ilavvaaog, now Kamcija, a river in east 
Bulgaria which flows into the Black Sea. Another coastal river was called Panisos and is 
located to the south of the ancient Pannysis. The name comes from IE *ponis(y)o-s and 
is related to OPruss. pannean ‘marsh’, Goth, fani n. ‘mud’ etc. 

Etov/kAv, Strymo(n), now called Bulg. Struma, from IE *srum-dn is related to E. 
stream, see section 4.1. 

Timachus, now called Timok, a tributary of the Danube on the border between Bul¬ 
garia and Yugoslavia. The upper course is called Serbian Crna reka ‘black river’, Bulg- 
Ceren Timok. Therefore the Thracian or Dacian name Tim-achus is compounded from PIE 
*tmh- ‘dark, black’ and *ak&-i 2 ‘water’, cf. OBG tlma ‘darkness’, timinu. ‘dark’ from *tmh-ino-s, 
Mid. Ir. teim, temen ‘dark, grey’. 

Tovfag, Tonzus, later Tovvzfa, now called Tundza (the upper course Tdza), a tributary 
of the Marica (Hebros). The upper course is a quick mountain river which flows in a steep 
rocky bed. The name comes from IE *(s)tundyo- (-ya) and is related to Arm. Pndium 
‘noise, movement, pounding’, Alb. shtynj ‘to pound’ ( *stadnyd ), L. tundo ‘to push, beat’. 

Therefore the names of the 12 largest rivers in the eastern part of the 
Balkan Peninsula are also of IE origin. 


105 According to Krahe (1954: 54), from IE *al-mo- or *al-ma, cf. E. Yeulm (< Altnay 
a river in England, Alma, a river in Italy (Etruria). 
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11.4.3.3. The West 


Below are the names of the 12 largest rivers to the west of the rivers 
Axios and Margos (now called Vardar and Morava) Rivers. 

’’Agiog (’AStn;), now called Vardar, in Macedonia, "Agiog was the name of a tributary 
of the Istros (Danube) in Scythia Minor (Dobrudja), while ’Agi-oxa, ' Aii-ovaokg, Axi-upolis 
was a town at the estuary of the river. For the etymology see section 4.1. 

The Bosna is the second largest tributary of the Sava. The name was not recorded in 
antiquity. Old Croatian i: Bosina comes from L.-lllyr. (?) *Bas(s)ina, m cf. the name of the 
Basant(e) River, now called Serbocroat. Bosut, a left tributary of the Sava. The name 
Basant-(e) comes from IE *bi‘ogy-ont- (or -fit-) ‘flowing’, cf. G. Bach ‘brook’ from IE 
*b>iogi-, Olcel. hekkr , OE. becc ‘stream’ from IE *b ll ogyo-. im Bosuta is the name of a river 
in Bosna and two rivers in Serbia. Thus the contemporary name of the Bosna River comes 
from IE *bhogi-na. 

.lori/Jo?, Ando.-, Dravus, Draus, now called Serbocroat. Drava, a tributary of the Dan¬ 
ube. The name comes from IE *drowo-s ‘river, stream’, cf. Skt. dravati ‘runs, flows’ and 
the river names Skt. Dravanti, Poi. Drawa, Drwer.a, Gall. Druentia, OPrtiss. Drawe. 

AqD.cov, -coroe (AqsD.cov), Drinus, now called Alb. Drin : through dissimilation r — n—n > 
r — l—n from Drinus. 

Aof.Tvos, Drinus, Jowfi, now called Serbocroat. Drina, a tributary of the Sava. Dhrynos 
is also the name of a tributary of the Vijos River in Albania. These names come from 
IE '‘drti-no-, cf. Celt. Druna, Lith. Druja, river names, Skt. dravati ‘runs, flows’. 

’Kqlycov, now called Crna, a tributary of the Vardar. The name is Phrygian or Mace¬ 
donian. On the basis of tire contemporary name Crna reka ‘black (river)’ ’Eolywv can be 
explained as coming from IE *(e)regw- ‘dark, black’. 

Kdlams, Colapis (also Ko/.oi/k Koi.ono;, K 6 /. 03 va), Colapius, now called Kulpa, Serbo- 
Croat. Kupa, a tributary of the Sava. The name comes from "(s)kel- or *(s)kul- ‘limpid’ and 
*Sp(i)- ‘water, river’, cf. Alb. uj'e t(i kulluar ‘limpid water’, Illyr. (or Greek) Ke/.-vdvo;, now 
called Alb. Lumi bardh ‘white river' from *kel- ‘limpid’ and ‘water’. The change 

el^y> ol is known from Latin. 

Maqyog (also Bdoyos with B-after the name of the tributary Bgoyyog), Margus, Margis, 
now called Serb. Morava, Bulg. Mordva, a tributary of the Danube in eastern Yugoslavia. 
The name is (Daco)-Mysian. It is related to the river names Pol. Mroga (IE or, ar^> Pol. 
ro ), Celt. Morga, Ft. Morge, G. Murg. These names mean ‘border river’ and are related 
to L. ntargo, -inis ‘boundary, limit', OIr. mraig ( mrogi-) ‘border district’, Goth, marka f. 
‘border’, G. Mark . 108 Its tributary, the Bgoyyog (with -yy- after the name of its tributary 
” Ayyqos ), may be considered to be the Celtic name of the same river, cf. OIr. hr nig ( *mrogi-) 
‘border district’, Cytnr., Cornish Bret, bro ‘district’, Gall, brogae ‘ager’. The Celts appeared 
very early in the territory between the Sava and the Morava Rivers, cf. Garasanin 1958:121. 

Naocor, -torog (-ovog), Naro, -onis, Nar, Narenum, now called Ital. Narenta, Croatian 
Neretva, a river in Dalmatia, cf. the river names OPruss. Narus, Lith. Nar-upe, Neris, 
Nerys, Nereta, Russ. Neretva, Lith. neriii, nerti ‘to sink, to flee’, Russ, nora (IE *nora) 
‘cave, hole, ditch’. 

Oivsvg, now called Serbocroat. Una, a right tributary of the Sava. The name goes 
back to *und in which li may be a reflection of 0 or of u-diphthong. The form is recorded 

10B From Illyr. '■Bazina, cf. L. -isso from Gr. -(few. 

107 Cf. also the German river name Pegnitz and the Italian name Baganza, which 
both come from an older *Bagantia. 

108 Otherwise W. P. Schmid (1968: 251): Av. marya ‘meadow’, Olcel. merki ‘marshy 
meadow’. 
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only once in antiquity (Ptol.) and was moulded by folk etymology after Greek river names 
localities, and persons: Olvsv;, Oivovg, Oi'vn, Otvot], Since Gr. ot (and v) was pronounced ii 
in Ptolemaeus’ time, the name is related to the Balto-Slavic river names Una, Une, Unia, 
Unijei, Unya, Unava, Uniawa, Lith. Aun-upis from IE *own -; cf. Avest. una f. ‘hole, 
fissure (in the earth)’. 

Urpanus, Urbanus (with the town of Urbate), now called Serbocroat. Vrbas, a river 
in Bosna. The name cornes from IE *wpbhano- (respectively *wpbha-tyo-), a derivative of 
*wpbha, cf. Lith virbis, 033 vruba ‘willow’, the Bulgarian river names Varbica, Var- 
biska reka, Varbiski izvor. 

2avos, SaovoSavus, Saus, now called Sava, a tributary of the Danube, cf. the 

tf 

Gallic river names Sava, Savara, Gr. vet ‘it rains’ from PIE *scu~. 

Therefore the names of the 12 largest rivers in the western part of the 
Balkan Peninsula are also of IE origin. 

* 

All the river names which have been examined here can be convincingly 
interpreted as being IE. 

The names of the largest river on the Balkan Peninsula, ’’largos (Thrac. 
from IE *isaro-s ‘strong, quick, turbulent’) or Aavovios, Aavovfiios (Celt., resp. 
Daco-Mys. (or Iran.) from IE *danu- ‘river’), are also of IE origin. 

There are no hydronyms (and in general no place names) on the Balkan 
Peninsula which are of Caucasian or Hispano-Iberian origin. The comparison, 
which is so often cited, of Iberian ”l$r\g — Thrac. “EfSgos is only a case of 
homophony. Another example of this sort is ’Yelq, a lake in Aetolia, Ovgia 
(ov = a), a marsh in Aetolia, 109 and ’Ep-vga, a frequent place name (Epirus, 
Perrhaibia, Thessaly, Aeolis, Sicyonia, and Argolis) which is compared with 
Basque ur ‘water’. The Greek names are related to Old Norse ur ‘rain’, 
OPruss. wars ‘marsh’ (*uras), iarim acc. sing., OLett. juri-, Lett, jtires, jti- 
rios f. pi. ‘sea’, Lith. jauriis ‘marshy’, jauras ‘marshy place’. 110 These names 
come from IE *awer- with vowel gradation *wer-, *wer-, *ur-. It is incor¬ 
rect to speak of a substratum here, for there are correspondences in Baltic, 
Scandinavian, Indie, and Tocharian. Furthermore, ’Etp-dga ‘at (on) the water 
(marsh)’ is obviously an IE (Pelasgian or Greek) compound, which pre¬ 
supposes the word *urd ‘marsh’. It is highly improbable that a word such 
as ‘water’, which belongs to the basic word stock of every language, is a 
borrowing. But if we are going to speak of a borrowing in this case, it 
would be more acceptable to consider the Basque ur ‘water’ as a borrow¬ 
ing since Basque has borrowed many words from IE languages (pre-Celtic 
IE, Celtic, Latin, and Romance). In my opinion this is a case of homophony 
which is quite probable since Basque ur consists only of two phonemes. 

A third example of this kind of comparison is the connection the Pan- 
Mediterraneanists make between Kavxcov, a small river in Achaea, Kavx&oiov 
(v. 1. Savimaiov) ogos in Arcadia, Kavxaoa, a harbor in Chios, Kavxaoos, a 
place on the island of Chios, and the Caucasian mountain Kavwxaos. This 
comparison is completely erroneous. As Kretschmer pointed out, Kavxaaos, 
Kavxaois is a Hellenization of Proto-Indie (or Scyth.) Croucasis ‘nive can¬ 
tos Probably the same place as the lake. 

110 On the basis of the name of the town of ’Ecpvqa. in Thessaly, which later was 
called Kgawcbv ‘place where there is a spring’, one may conclude, that the ancient name 
’Etp-vga meant ‘at (on) the water (marsh)’. 


23 yiBOfl B HCTOpHHTa Ha HHflOeBpOrieiiCKHTe e3HHH 
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didus’ (Pliny) from '■■krew- (cf. Gr. xgvoe n. ‘frost, ice’) and Skt. kasdte 
‘shines’- 111 Kavxmv, Kavxaaa, etc., are of Greek origin: Kavx-cov is - *xavx-cav 
‘place where the xavv.ov plant grows’, cf. the place names Maga&dov from 
fidoaftos ‘adull’, KQoufiv-mv from xQo/invov ‘onion’, etc.; Kavxaaa comes from 
*xavx-a.eooa ‘rich with the plant xavxov’, cf. the place name Iloiaeaaa from 
Dor. Tioioc, Att. n6a ‘grass’. The name of the xavxov "bwxov plant is of 
Greek origin: it is derived from *kdW-ko- and is related to xatm ‘to burn’ 
from *kdw-yo-, cf. davxov, davxos, from Sum ‘to burn’. 112 

It is well known that the names of the large rivers are very stable: 
they usually outlive ethnical changes. For this reason river names are of 
special importance for understanding ethnogenesis. 

Almost all the river names which were examined have been recorded 
since antiquity and have been preserved over a period of 2000 to 3000 
years, despite the fact that great ethnical changes on the Balkan Peninsula 
have taken place in the meantime. Therefore these names have come down 
to us from very ancient times. 

The following conclusions can be deduced from all these frets: the 

Balkan Peninsula has, since most ancient times, been inhabited by IE 
tribes. 


11.5- Conclusion 

Undoubtedly, there are some rather hypothetical arguments in this book, 
however in discussing problems such as these, hypotheses are, on the 
whole, inevitable. The problem is which of them — the older or the new — 
should be considered to be the most probable, in the present state of lin¬ 
guistic science. 

In the past many scholars have tried to establish that the original home 
of the Indo-Europeans was in southeastern Europe. The most eminent among 
them was Schrader (1907: 514, 806), who in many publications defined the 
IE primitive home as “the territories to the north and west of the Black 
Sea, including a more or less large part of the Danube plain." 113 The inves¬ 
tigations by E. Meyer (1948), Paret (1948), A. Scherer (1950; 1956: 3), Childe 
(1950: 146-147), Filip (1952: 52-53), McEvedy (1967: 20-21), Renfrew (1969), 
G. I. Georgiev (1971), etc., are based on similar principles. Meyer maintains 
the thesis — which is correct — that the cultures of “ribbon ceramics, of 
“Schnurkeramik” and of the “Northern Neolithic group” were developed by 
Indo-Europeans, and that the formation of the Indo-European groups should 
be sought for during the Palaeolithic Period. Paret adheres to similar views. 
According to him, the original home of the Indo-Europeans was spread through¬ 
out a vast territory in northern Europe which included the southern part of the 
present territory of the USSR and extended to northern Iran. According to 
Scherer, this primitive home was in the “central and southern part of 


111 Cf. Pokorny 1951-69:622: Scyth. *krohu-kasi- ‘ice-brilliant’; Thumb and Hau- 
schild 1958: 57-58. 

112 Aavxos, davxov is the name of various plants (Athamanta cretensis, Peucedanum 
cervaria, Daucus carota) which have a distinctly strong aroma and a bitter, rather hot taste. 

113 Schrader and Nehring 1917-29, s. v. Urfieimat. 
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Russia"; and according to Childe and Filip it was in southeastern Europe 
and Asia. 

Some time ago I demonstrated (1941: 154-155; 1955: 319-20) that the 
primitive home of the Indo-European tribes included central and southeastern 
Europe as well as the north coast of the Black Sea, and that this vast 
territory became populated gradually through migrations from the south to 
the north. 

On the basis of my investigations the archaeologist Tret’jakov (1953: 445), 
who took archaeological as well as ethnological data into consideration, 
concluded that the original home of the Indo-Europeans must besought for in 
“the Danube-Balkan” region. He pointed out that the tribes who developped 
the agrarian and cattle-breeding culture of the 4th and the 3rd millennia 
B.C. in the Danube region were of Irdo-European origin. 

The English linguist Burrow (1955: 11-12) adheres to a similar view. In 
his opinion, during the 3rd millenium the Indo-European tribes had already 
spread themselves over a vast territory between the Rhine River and south¬ 
western Russia, extending up to the Volga River. At that time the Indo- 
Europeans were neighbors to the northeast with the Finno-Ugrians. Burrow 
classifies the IE languages into several basic groups: a central group to 
which the so-called satsm languages belonged and four peripheral groups: 
Western (Italic, Celtic, and Germanic), Greek, East European (Tocharian), and 
Hittite-Luwian. 

In 1955 Merlingen (1955b: 92) tried to prove that the original home 
of the Indo-Europeans was approximately in the present territory of Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Macedonia. The same year the American archaeologist Hencken 
(1955) published an article on the same subject. He correctly concluded that 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans must be sought for in southeastern 
Europe, but, as he did not know about the latest results of the investiga¬ 
tions on the ancient languages of the Balkan Peninsula, he did not include this 
territory in the original home. 

Gornung’s article (1956) especially stresses the fact that the views on 
the late origin of the IE language community are untenable. He thinks that 
the date “should be moved... towards the early Neolithic or even to the 
transition from the Mesolithic to the early Neolithic.” According to him, the 
following regions were included in the territory of the IE language commu¬ 
nity towards the end of the 4th and the beginning of the 3rd millenium 
B.C.: (a) a great part of the Balkan Peninsula; (b) the basin of the middle 
course of the Danube, Drava, Sava, and Tisza Rivers and the entire territory 
east of the Tisza River up to the Carpathians and the Tatra Mountains to 
the north; (c) the territory of the early TripoPe culture (Tripol’e A). 

According to McEvedy (1967: 20-21), central and southeastern Europe 
(excluding the Aegean region) were inhabited by IE tribes during the 5th 
millennium B. C. 

Renfrew (1969) and G. I. Georgiev (1971) believe that the Neolithic 
“archaeological cultures” on the Balkan Peninsula were developed by the same 
tribes and peoples as those who had lived in this territory towards the end 
of the Bronze and during the Iron Age. 

There are certain differences in the theories described above but they 
are not essential. The basis of all of them is the common acceptance of the 
idea that the original home of the Indo-Europeans was a more or less vast 
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territory which included the middle and eastern parts of the Danube basin 
and some marginal regions (for instance, the northern coast of the Black Sea). 
The Indo-European tribes slowly but gradually moved from this region into 
other territories in the course of many thousands of years. 

On the basis of archaeological data, the archaeologist Brjusov (1952: 254) 
came to the conclusion that the ethnic groups which are historically attested 
were already formed around the 3rd millennium B.C. in the European terri¬ 
tory of the USSR; these groups were: the Finnish languages to the north 
(the cultures of the Ural and Kama, and of the Volga and Oka); Slavic along 
the Dnieper and Vistula Rivers and further west (the Belo-Russian and the 
South Baltic cultures), Thracian (i. e., Dacian) to the southwest (the TripoPe 
culture); and Scythian in the region of the black-soil steppe east of the 
Dnieper (the “steppe", catacomb, Poltavkina, and north Caucasian cultures). 
The linguistic data support most of these conclusions. 

The history of the Slavic and Romance languages shows that a develop¬ 
ment period of 15 to- 20 centuries was necessary in order to arrive at the 
existing differences between languages which are as closely related as the 
Slavic or the Romance languages are today. During the first half and the 
middle of the 2nd millennium B. C. Hittite, Greek, and Proto-Indie were en¬ 
tirely differentiated: they were far more different from each other than the 
Slavic or Romance languages are today. Taking into consideration the fact 
that in the primitive communal society every change took place at a very 
slow pace, one can draw the conclusion that the differentiation of the IE 
languages or language groups (Indo-Iranian, Hittite, Greek, etc.), i. e., the 
disintegration of common IE, started much earlier than the end of the Neo¬ 
lithic Period. 

In my opinion, IE tribes inhabited central and southeast Europe from 
the Rhine River and the Alps to the Don River during the early Neolithic 
Period. The northern boundary was the North Sea, the Baltic Sea, and West¬ 
ern Dvina River. To the south this region included the Balkan Peninsula and 
western Asia Minor. 

The following data are available on the geographical distribution of the 
specific IE language groups in this territory. 

(1) The most ancient historical and archaeological data on the position of 
each language group. 

(2) Morphological, word-formative, phonological, and lexical elements in 
common. 

(3) The toponymic data and more specifically the hydronymic data. 

On the basis of these data it can be assumed with great probability 

that from 3500 to 2500 B. C. the IE languages were distributed in this 
territory more or less as they are shown in Map 3. 114 

114 Archaeotogis:s have not established a definite chronology for the Mesolithic and the 
Neolithic Periods. Thus according to the information given in Vsemirnaja istoria (World 
History), vol. I (Moscow .1955), p. 89 (and 236-237), the Mesolithic and Neolithic Periods 
were tentatively defined by archaeologists as being between the 13th and the 4th millennium 
B. C., and the Neolithic Period during the 3rd millennium. According to the majority of Ger¬ 
man archaeologists (cf. Grosser historischer Weltatlas, vol. I (1954), p. 2-3), the Mesolithic 
Period lasted from 10,000 to 3500 B. C., while the late Neolithic Period lasted from 2500 
to 2000 B. C. At the present time (at least as far as southeast Europe is concerned) the 
following data are considered to be acceptable: Mesolithic: 15th-13th to 7th millennium B. C., 
Neolithic: 7th-6th to 4th millennium B. C., Chalcolithic (Aeneolithic) Period and the 
Bronze Age: 4th-3rd to 2nd millennium B. C. 
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Map 3.The Principal IE Languages 
from 3500to 2500 B.C. 




















Consequently, the oldest cultures of this period, such as the cultures 
of Ertebolle, “ribbon ceramics”, Biikk, Koros, Starcevo, pre-Sesklo, Sesklo, 
Karanovo 1, Boian, pre-Cucuteni, the ‘red ochre’mound-tombs, the Mid-Dnieper 
culture, etc., 116 were produced by peoples who spoke IE languages which 
were already well differentiated and which, not differing essentially, never¬ 
theless had their own characteristic features. 

During the first half of the Neolithic Period (7th-4th millenium B. C.) 
six principal IE language groups could already be distinguished (see Map 4) 


I. The Northern IE Group 
or Germanic-Balto-Slavic-Tocharian 

Germanic has elements in common with Balto-Slavic, Tocharian, Venetic, 
Italic, and Celtic. Balto-Slavic has elements in common with Germanic, To¬ 
charian, Venetic, Albanian, and Indo-Iranian. The most important features in 
common are, however, those which connect Germanic and Balto-Slavic. The 
most typical isomorph of this group is the case ending with the consonant 
-m-. Furthermore, there are many other similarities in these language groups 
in morphology, word-formation, and vocabulary. 116 The archaeologists Tretjakov 
(1953) and Brjusov (1958) define the tribes who produced the “culture of 
the battle ax' and “corded ware” as having a Germanic-Balto-Slavic language 
which had not yet become differentiated. 

While Balto-Slavic and Germanic have a number of features in common 
in their morphology, word formation, and vocabulary, the elements in common 
between Slavic and Indo-Iranian are fewer. We find similarities in the treat¬ 
ment of the velars and labiovelars which, however, can be considerd to be 
isophonemes in related IE dialects. On the whole, ordinary phonematic 
phenomena which are often met within different languages cannot be 
taken as a reliable proof for a relationship between languages within a lan¬ 
guage family since they can occur in different languages which are not 
genetically connected to each other at all. One of the most ordinary phone¬ 
matic changes is the palatalisation and assibilation of the velars and the dela¬ 
bialization of the labiovelars, of cf. L & w >Fr. k, L. &> Fr. s, such as in 
Slavic. 117 

Of course, the fact that Slavic has elements in common with Indo-Iranian 
cannot be denied. But the phenomena in common between Balto-Slavic and 
Germanic are superior in number and significance to the data which attests 
the relationship between Slavic and Iranian. The erroneous theory, which was 
prevalent for a long time, of the division of the IE languages into two 
groups centum and satum was an obstacle in establishing the relationships 
among the language groups in the IE language family. 118 However Germanic 
has also some features in common with Celtic. Venetic, and Italic. 

It is probable that during the last stage of the development of common 
IE, when only Hittite-Luwian had become separated, the ancestors of the 

116 See Grosser historischer Weltatlas, vol. I (1954). p. 2; McEvedy 1968: 20-21. 

1,6 See section 8.1 and 9.1. 

117 See section 2.2. 

118 See section 2.6. 
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other languages still formed a uniform group of closely related dialects which 
were spoken in a limited territory, and the ancestors of the later groups — 
Germanic-Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian — occupied the northeastern part of 
the IE territory. Later the Germanic-Balto-Slavs became separated as they 
gradually moved northward. 119 

The following assumptions can be made about the relationships Tocharian 
has with the other languages in the IE family:(1) the two Tocharian lan¬ 
guages had preserved a certain number of archaic elements and consequently 
had separated from the other IE languages at an early period; (2) the To¬ 
charian languages had no special relationship either with Indo-Iranian or with 
the Western IE group: the preservation of the common IE verbal ending r 
cannot be considered to be an argument in favor of a close ralationship; 120 
(3) Tocharian had elements in common with Germanic-Balto-Slavic, as was 
seen in sections 9.5-8. 

Thus it can be assumed that the ancestors of the Tocharians lived close 
to the Germanic-Balto-Slavic group. This conclusion is based on certain mor¬ 
phological, phonological, and lexical elements in common, as well as on the 
correspondences of the Tocharian word inks- ‘fish’, Russ, losos', Lith. lasis, 
and G. Lacks ‘salmon’. This correspondence is of special importance because 
salmon lives only in those rivers which flow into northern seas (and not into 
the Black Sea or the Mediterranean Sea). Thus the ancestors of the Tochar¬ 
ians must have inhabited a region where salmon could be found. Migrating 
to the east, at a very early period, they preserved this word but its meaning 
changed. 121 Gornung points out that this was not exactly the case: there is 
only one type of ‘noble salmon’ ( Salmo ), the Salmo salar, which has a limit¬ 
ed distribution in central and eastern Europe. Related types of salmo are 
found in the rivers which flow in the basins of the Black Sea, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Aral Lake. 122 This objection does not diminish the significance 
of the argument stated above because the basins of the Caspian Sea and the 
Aral Lake are not part of the territory which belonged to the IE original 
home, and because the southern Ukraine region was inhabited by Indo- 
Iranians. 

There are several ancient Baltic borrowings in the Balto-Finnish lan¬ 
guages, in Mordvinian and Cheremissan, but there is not a single ancient Slavic 
borrowing. Conversely, there are ancient Iranian (but no Indo-Iranian) borrow¬ 
ings in Slavic but these are lacking in the Baltic languages- 123 A Finno- 
Ugrian substratum can be discerned in Tocharian. 124 Furthermore one finds 
the word laks- ‘fish’ in Tocharian which indicates a northeastern European 
origin. One may conclude from these facts that the Balto-Slavs originally 
were separated from the Finno-Ugrians by the Tocharians. After the Tochar¬ 
ians migrated to the east, the Proto-Baltic tribes occupied their territory to 
the north of the Slavs and there they became differentiated as Baltic. There¬ 
after the Proto-Slavs moved to the southeast where they came into contact 
with the Iranians and in turn became differentiated as Slavs. 


ns See se c tion 8.2 and Map. 5. 
no See se c tion 9.1. 

12 > Cf. E. Meyer 1948. 

123 Cf. Pisani 1956: 180. 

133 Cf. Kiparsky 1958. 

121 See section 9.8. 
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II. The Western Indo-European Group 

Celtic (with Lepontic\ Ligurian (the IE superstratum), Italic (Latino- 
Faliscan and Oscan-Umbrian), Venetic, Illyrian, Messapic (the Illyrian compo¬ 
nent?), and Siculian (?) belong to this group. 

Celtic, Italic (Latin), Venetic, and Messapic have a characteristic isomorph, 
namely the ending -i tor the genitive sing, of o-stems: L. -i. Gall, -i, Ven. 
-ii, Mess. -ihi . 126 

In ancient times the dialects of this group were spoken in approximately 
the territory of southern and central Germany, northern Switzerland, south¬ 
western Czechoslovakia, Austria, western Yugoslavia (Slovenia) and perhaps 
also in northeastern Italy. Probably the “ribbon culture” of central Europe 
was developed by this group: it is dated from approximately the middle of 
the 4th millennium to the middle of the 3rd millennium B. C. The earliest date 
for the gradual infiltration in Italy cannot be established. 

The theory of a close Italo-Celtic relationship has not been proved but 
nontheless some typical features in common between Celtic and Italic show 
that the Proto-Celtic and Proto-Italic dialects were spoken in regions which 
neighbored closely on each other at some very ancient time. 126 Celtic had 
most probably already been differentiated during the 3rd millennium B. G, 
The ‘mound tombs culture’, which dates from the 2nd millennium B. C., in 
central Europe (southern Czechoslovakia, Austria, Bavaria, etc.) belonged to 
the Celts. 


III. The Central Indo-European Group 

Greek, Macedonian, Phrygian, and Armenian belong to this group. Mace¬ 
donian shows a very close relationship with Greek: during the 3rd millennium 
B. C. these two languages were originally dialects of a common language. 
Greek is closely related to Phrygian and Armenian. Greek had no essential 
elements in common with the western group. 127 Phrygian probably had cer¬ 
tain connections with Illyrian and also with Venetic and Italic, cf. Phryg. 
ad-daxeroQ, aP-fees-iog — L. ad-fici-tur, ad-fer-tur. 

Illyrian was probably an intermediate dialect between Venetic and 
Phrygian-Macedonian. 

The Central group is related to the Eastern group. 


IV. The Eastern Indo-European Group 

Albanian, its ancestor Daco-Mysian, and Indo-Iranian belong to this group. 
The Boian and Gumelnija cultures were developed by the Daco-Mysians. 

Albanian, the descendant of Daco-Mysian, is related to Indo-Iranian, Balto- 
Slavic (and Germanic), Armenian, and Greek. 128 


125 See Sommer 1924: 189-192 and sections 10.1-2. 

126 See section 10.1. 

™ Cf. Palmer 1954: 15, 23, 31. 
i 2 * Cf. Pisani 1959b: 107, 134. 
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Indo-Iranian is related primarily to Daco-Mysian and also to Balto-Slavic 
and Greek; it had no specific features in common with the languages from 
the Western group, or with Tocharian, or with Hittite-Luwian. The ancient 
hydronymy of the northern coast of the Black Sea, that is from the Prut to 
the Don (and the Volga) Rivers, is of Indo-Iranian origin. The primitive home 
of the Indo-Iranians neighbored on the ancient fatherland of the Finno- 
llgrians. 

The closeness between Greek and Phrygian, as well as between Greek 
and Armenian on the one hand, and Greek and Indo-Iranian on the other, 
was etablished a long time ago. 

Indo-Iranian was differentiated at some very ancient time, as is obvious 
from the lack in the Indo-Iranian languages of the agricultural terms which 

are typical of the IE languages in Europe. The culture of the red ochre 

tombs, probably also the Poltavkina culture, and later perhaps even the 
North Caucasian culture were developed by Indo-Iranians. Abaev (1965) de¬ 
monstrated in detail that the north Iranian tribes were the autochthonous 

inhabitants of south eastern Europe and that the European territory of the 

southern part of the USSR was the ancient home of the Iranians. 

As a whole, the dialect divisions of Indo-European go back to a 
period which dates back to long before the migration of the Indo-Iranians, 
which took place during the 4th and at the beginning of the 3rd millen¬ 
nium B. C. 

Armenian and Phrygian may be considered to be intermediate dialects 
between Greek, Daco-Mysian, and Indo-Iranian on the one hand, and Greek 
and Thracian on the other. 


V. The Southern (Aegean) Indo-European Group 

Thracian and Pelasgian belong to this group. 

Thracian and Pelasgian are most probably two dialects of a single Thraco- 
Pelasgian language. Thraco-Pelasgian was an intermediate group between the 
central, eastern, and the Hittite-Luwian groups. The toponymic data show 
that the speakers in this language group had inhabited the southern and 
eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula since ancient times: the Pelasgians prob¬ 
ably developed the pre-Sesklo (and Sesklo), Larissa I and Servia cultures, 
while the Thracians developed the Karanovo I-III (6th-4th millennium B. C.) 
culture. 


VI. The Hittite-Luwian Group (or Southeastern Indo-European, 

Anatolian Group) 

This group consisted of the following languages: Palaic, Hittite, Luwian 
with Hieroglyphic Luwian, Eteocretan (-Termilian), as well as their de¬ 
scendants Lydian, Etruscan, Elymian, Lycian(-Termilian), and Carian. The 
consonant shift, the shift of o into a, the (partial) preservation of the laryngeals, 
and a number of morphological peculiarities are typical of this group. 
According to Mellaart, two different cultures with a “fundamental difference ot 
population... between west Anatolian-Aegean group and eastern cultures” 
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Map 5 

existed in western and eastern Asia Minor, and a homogeneous culture existed 
in western Asia Minor (including Cilicia) until 2100 B. C. 129 The Hittite- 
Luwians inhabited western Asia Minor at least as far back as the beginning 
of the early Neolithic Period. 


* 

On the basis of their relationships within the IE family the IE languages 
may be classified into the following groups or branches (see Maps 4 and 5): 

i^Cf. Mellaart 1958: 13-16. 
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I. The Northern Indo-European Group 


1. Germanic 

2. Balto-Slavic 

3. Tocharian 

II. The Western Indo-European Group 

1. Celtic (including Lepontic) 

2. Ligurian (the IE superstratum) 

3. Italic: (a) Latin; Faliscan, (b) Oscan-Umbrian 

4. Venetic 

5. Illyrian 

6. Messapic 

7. Siculian (?) 

III. The Central Indo-European Group 

1. Greek, Macedonian 

2. Phrygian 

3. Armenian 

IV. The Eastern Indo-European Group 

1. Daco-Mysian, Albanian 

2. Indo-Iranian 

V. The Southern (Aegean) Indo-European Group 

1. Thracian 

2. Pelasgian 


VI. The Hittite-Luwian or Southeast 
Indo-European (Anatolian) Group 


1. Palaic 

2. Hittite, Etruscan (with Raetic), Elymian; Lydian 

3. Luwian and Hieroglyphic Luwian, Eteocretan = Termilian, Lycian 
(= Termilian); Carian 


During the 3rd millennium B. C. the IE language groups which were 
spread throughout a vast territory had already become differentiated and 
specified. 

Before the second quarter of this century Sanskrit and Greek, the only 
well known IE languages dating from the first half of the first millennium 
B. C., and partially Latin, which is recorded during the last centuries of the 
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same millennium, were the basis for the reconstruction of common IE. The 
other IE languages were taken into consideration only to a certain degree 
since their written documents came from much later times (Celtic, Germanic, 
Balto-Slavic) or were very scanty (Avestan, Old Persian). The comparative- 
historical grammar of the IE languages (as represented by Brugmann and 
Meillet, for instance), including the suppositions about the proto-history of 
the IE tribes and their languages, was based primarily on data from San¬ 
skrit; Greek, and to a certain extent Latin. Reconstructed IE consequent¬ 
ly reflected the knowledge and preferences of the Neogrammarian period. 

Since the second quarter of this century, however, linguists have on the 
one hand become acquainted with new IE languages which were unknown 
until then — an entire group from the 2nd millennium B. C. (Hittite-Luwian), 
Mycenaean Greek, and partially Proto-Indie, as well as a later group (the two 
Tocharian languages). On the other hand, linguistic research during the last 
decades has essentially enriched our knowledge of various IE languages 
which were not well known (Lepontic, Venetic, Messapic, Etruscan, Thracian, 
Daco-Mysian, Phrygian, Pelasgian, Lycian, Lydian, etc.). Altogether this has 
considerably increased the data for the reconstruction of common IE and 
its history and as a result it has been possible to see the fundamental 
problems of Indo-European linguistics in a new light. 
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Index of Words 


ALBANIAN 

ambel 142 
ari 57 

bukur 126 
bur re 127, 142 

f uril 345 
cap 345 

dardhe 142 
dash 178 
Dash 178 
del me 172 
drife 54 
dru, drule 142 
dhjete 55 

embel 142 
giate 138 

gjenj, gjej, gjendem 42 

karpe 126, 142 
kut 142 

lith, lidhem 44 

magulle 344 
mat 143 

man, mand, men 143 
mat 138 
mez 116 
mjeker 54 

nenel 138 
(nje)zet 138 

pels 143 
pyll 142 

qeih 42 
quhem 51, 55 

ragall 345 
re, re 173 
rrush 343 

Semetii 350 
Shkoder 141 
shqer 143 
shtate 138 


sjap, sqap, thjap 345 

tete 56 
Tomor 141 

ulk, ujk 173 
Ulqini 173 

vene, vere 338 
vete 142 
vend 143 
vis 143 

zjarm, zjerm 142 


ARMENIAN 

aic 312 
aitnum 145 
akn, ackc 145 
alam 312 
albeur 312 
alkcat 145 
anun 145 
arawr 145, 312 
ard 312 
arj 57 
asr 145, 312 
alamn 145 
ateam, ateli 145 
audi 145 

awr 312 
calr 312 
celum 43 

dalar 312 
damban 312 

epcem 312 
erastankc 312 
es 58 

es, isvy, isankr 340 
gini 338 

haci 145 
hav 32 
hayk 145 
heriwti 312 
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xsuas 58 
yazaite 46 
zaeman - 45 


iiwn 312 
kalin, kalni 225 
mawru 312 

sin 312 
siwn 312 
Sen 57 

t‘ndium 367. 371 
uic 56 

uranarn 312 

vard 102 
Virkc 225 

zgenum 312 


AVESTAN (IRAN 1AM, SEE BELOW) 

arasa- 57 
axsaena- 109 
azarasant- 45 
azgata- 46 
azani 58 

baesaza-, bilazani, baesazyati 45, 54 
barazo, barazah- 43, 51 
bdraz- 43 

dasina- 58 
daxs- 58 
danu- 32 

anaxsta 57 
araxso 57 

gars da- 45 

hazah- 46. 51 
harazaiti 46, 51 

isaiti 43 

marazaiii, marazaiti 45 

-nasaiti 57 
nasima 45 

pairidaezayeiti 45, 51 
pasu- 54 
panta 32 
pouruspaxsti- 57 

Ranha 329 
rasayeiti 36, 57 

saed- 59 
sid(a)ra- 59 
spasyeiti 57 
sray-, srita- 55 
soipra- 57 


BASQUE 

allz, altza, alza 226 
eder 226 
gizon 227 

habe 226 
(h)azi 226 
hogey 225 
(h)ola 226 
humo 226 

ibai, ibar 225 
ibili 225 
ikoe 226 
inaga 226 
ituri 225 

jaio 226 
jo 226 

kurdi 226 

pacala 226 
parci 226 
patar 297 
puci 226 

sugar 225 
soro 226 

zanko, zankho 226 
zara 226 

BULGARIAN 

Agatovo 151 
Arda 351 

cap 345 

cepja, cepenica, cep 59 
cokarn, cukam 341 
cerda 59 
(ip 345 
cokur 344 

Devnja 346 
lbar 351 

Iskdr 346, 347, 351 

Jantra, Etctr 118, 128, 129, 347, 350 

kdlka 43, 51 
kjopav 344 
kuce 39 


las-, tasaiti 58 
taxs- 58 

vazaiti 57 
vazah- 57 
vasa- 57 
vaxsa- 57 


Lorn 346, 350 

Marica 347, 351 
mogila 344 

Osdm 347 
osil 44 


26 YBOfl B HCTOpHHTa Ha HHflOeBponeftCKHTe e3HUH 
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CELTIC 


peka, peca 24, 52 
Plovdiv 149 

Timok 347 
Vit 128, 129, 346 

CA RIAN 

Adtjooos 2 11 
Bafloas 211 
ysXav 213 

ylo(o)a (Phrygian ?) 212 
' Exaio/ivoy; 211 
’Ipfigaaois 211 
KaSoas 211 

xiHaV.tjS (Lydian?) 211, 212 

xoTov 212 

KoXwX.bos 212 
kombi 212 

Kgyooco = Cressa 210 

xvfhrbts, -off, y.vuirbis, -os, xopirbig 212 

xciis 212 

Amvbagyog 212 

MS 212 

Mavoot/.uov 212 
Mavocolos, -os 211, 212 
Movoyio(o)a 212 
-pwvos 242 

Nawoas 211 

’ Oooym(s), ’Oooycba 213 
Ovaoaaois 211 

Ovaooos 211 

IlaoavaamlXos 211, 213 
IlialvbrjXis 211 

Eayaoois 211 
Saymvos 213 
JSagWcoAAoff 211, 213 
SovdyysXa 213 
oovar 213 
SvayysX.a, -lets 213 
Evaooos, Soassa 215 
2v ivvsois 215 
Zvsvvla 214 
StpayysO.aTos 213 

Tafia 214 

Tafhu 214 

Tvprt]o(o)6; 214 

xvfirla 214 

t vynooog 214 

Tv pros, Tv/ivtjo(o)6; 214 

vooos 214 
YaowXSos 214 
Yoam).(k)os 214 


Aivos, "Eros 331, 334 

Danubius, Danuvius, Aavovios 353 

en (Mir) 360, 334 
"Eros, Alros 331, 334 

foss ( OIr ) 101 
I sara 331 
Licus 332 
Renos (Rein) 335 

DACIAN (DACO-MYSIAN) 

adila 121 , 137 
’ AsSaflt] 149 
Alabama 149 

Algols, Aizis, Azizis 123, 134, 137, 138 
Acidava 148 
’AXovrag, Alutus 330 

amalusta, amolusta, amulusta 121, 142 
"Agavos (iiovios ; Iran. ?) 126 
’ Aglona, ’AgiovJCoXtg 108, 109, 123, 126, 127, 
137 

“Agios, ’AgstSs 108, 109, 123, 137, 346, 352 
Agysbavor 148 

•Agyldava, Arcidava, -ba 148 

Bagbdgios, Bagbovagios, Ovagbaqto; 109, 171 
Bersovia, Berzobis 123 
Bneosuos 123, 142 
Bisoooi 134 

Boioeflloza;, Bvgefhoias, Burebista 123 
fiovbaOX.a 121, 127, 138, 139 
budama 121, 138 
Burridava 148 
Buferidavenses 149 
braterais (Mys.) 125 

Gabranus 139 
Gerasus, see 'Ilgaoos 
regglgsoa, -gigya 123, 127 
Germisera. -sara, -gera 123, 127 
Gildoba 136, 149 
Giridava, Giridavensis 136, 149 

baxiva 121, 137 

Ady.oi, Aaxoi, Adxai, Adzes, Daci 111, 126, 
128, 137, 186 
Danavis ( Aavovios ) 329 
Aavede/lai 149 

Aaoi, Adoi, Aavos, Davus 111, 123 
,4aot;o5atja 149 
Aagbaroi, -ia 142, 185 

-dava, -deva, -dava, -daba -befta, -8aSa, 
-Sava 120, 136, 143, 148, 149 
-dela, -brjla, -biha, -zila 121, 139 
Desudaba 149 
Deusara 123 
Diegis, Degis 134 
bielluva, dielina 121, 134 
AUgva, Dierna 135 
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diesapter 110, 134 

ddoi/M 110, 126, 127, 137, 139 

diodela 121. 138 
Aoxidava 135, 148 

bovroSyla 121 

Agovfixjxls, Drobetae 123, 142 
8vv 122, 127 

ZaXSasxa 123 
Zagyidava 148 
Ze.g/ilCeoyri, -gigya 142 
Zegrys, Zertia(e) 135 
Cijra. 122, 138 
Zia 138 
ziodela 121 
Ziper 138 
Zigidava 148 
ZiovovUsfta 149 
ZovaiSava 148 
Zyras 346 

GsgytSava 149 

' Iigaaos 134, 330 
'Ixadefld 149 

KaxxlSava, -(la, Capidava 149 

Kagndxys 123, 126, 127, 135, 142, 332 

KagaiSava 148 

xivovfloiXa 122, 127, 137 

Kkt]ni8ava 148 

xoaddya 122, 134, 136, 139 

Kotpidava, Cumidava 148, 149 

x(o)vgiovryxovp 122 

xoxiaxa (xoxyaxa) 122, 135 

Kgloos, Grisia 110, 123, 127, 137, 139 

Avyiros 119, 346 

mal-. (Dacia) Maluensis 123, 126, 143 

parxia, -ola, mantua 122, 143 
MAgis, Magioo;, Marisia, Marus 127, 135, 
139, 331, 334 
Magxodava 148 
MUSa (Dac.?) 171 
/tl^xj/.a 122, 138 
Moiaoi, M(o)esi 137 
Moaxoi 185 
MovgtSefld 149 
Mvydoves, MvySoiv 150, 185 
Mvaol, Mvaia, Moiaoi 128, 137, 144, 185 
/ivaog ( MyS ,) 125 

Ndia(a)ot, -os, Naessum 142 

OSpaaos, ‘‘Odsoaos 120, 129, 183 
’Oghrjooos 330 
Ovagddgio; 109 
Ovsvderis, Vindetiis 143 
Ovexsamos, -aamos 123, 142 
OixiSava 148 

Ildihoos, Pathissus, Ilduaas, Ildgioos 331 
Paiavissa -bissa 136, 143 
Patavis(s)e(n)sis 136, 143 
IlaxgiSava 148 
patrizi (Mys.) 126 
Tlaxgoiiaaa 136, 143 


Pelendova 136, 143, 148 
per 124 

Perburidavenses 148 
ITexgoSava 148 

Iligoflogldava, Piroboridava 148 
Tlolovda 136, 137, 143, 148 
Potaissa 136 

Pulpudeva (Thr.&Dac.) 136, 149 
ITgsSavyraioi 148 

'PajUor 331 
‘Papldava 148 
Rusidava 148 

Sacidava 148 
Sagadava 149 
Salameir (palus) 110, 134 
Salmorude 110 

Zcdpv8 V a(a)ds 119, 123, 129, 134, 139, 153,183 

Salsovia 134, 138 

Saryidava 148 

Saprisara 123 

otfa 122, 137, 138 

Zsxidava 148 

SivyiSava 148 

sipoax, sipotax 122, 136 

Sxsdsfld 149 

axtagy 122, 135, 143 

Scorilo, Scorylo 124 

SovxlSava, Sucidava 149 

avxaXo/lov (MyS.) 125 

EvxiSa/ja, —vxifkba 149 

Ta/iaoiSava 149 
Tdxai 139 

Tiaoavxos (Iran. ?) 330 
Tibisia, Tisia, Tupyaas, Tiprjoas 331 
Tifliaxos 331 
Tiyas — Tiaas 331 

Tierna, Tsierna, Tsiernensis 135, 139 
Tiaas 331 

Tzinta, Tsinta, Tzinto 135, 139 
(baraxys (Mys.) 125 


ETEOCRETAN (LINEAR A) 

asasara 91, 95 
asasarame 91, 93 
ati 92, 93 
azano 92 
duwana 93 

jasasara 91, 93 

kaa 93 
kita 92 

-me 92 
-mu 99, 101 

na 93 

ta 92 

taj(a)ke 92 
tanuati 93 
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ELYMIAN 
See p. 310 — 311 


ETRUSCAN 


acnas 241 
ais, eis 223, 233 
anad 239 
an 234 

aker ( Lemnos ) 252 
apa 229, 232 
arai ( Lemnos) 252 
arta 237 
aska 229, 232 
ati 229, 232 
at iu 233 
avil 229, 233 
avis (Lemnos) 252 

ca 241 
calu 233 
capys 229 
cela 232 
ci 223 239 

clan, clen, clinsi 223, 233 
cluvenias 241 
culixna 242 

eca, ca 234 

eitale 241 

cni 241 

ese 239 

csi 239 

e:era(i) 242 

evi'&o ( Lemnos ) 254 

Etruria 246, 249 

Etrusci 246, 247, 249 

holaies, holaiesi (Lemno ) 252 

ia, iia 238, 239 
ica, iia 240 
itanim 241 

kacriqun 239 

lautn, lauiniOa 232, 233, 242 
leu 233 


ni 238 
nip(e) 242 
nupcp- 275 

papa 232 

prumts, prumafts 229, 242 

pruxum 242 

pul 241 

pute(re) 242 

putes 239 

tpeKucu 270 

cpokiasialc ( Lemnos ) 287, 289 
(poke ( Lemnos ) 252 

qutun 229, 233 

t>aosv- 242 
rasn(a), rasna 

s 239 
sal 240 
sec, sex 233 
sel 241 
siasi 252 
sivai 252 
snuiatp 241 
sie 239 

suOi, suti 232 
seronai(0) ( Lemnos) 253 

tajina, Oapna, &ahvna 232 
tamera, tameru 241 
tameres 241 
Tartaniu 248 
tas 248 

tavarsio (Lemnos ) 254 
tazv 248 

tin, tinas, tin(i)a 229, 233, 236, 237, 248 
tmia 240 

turce 180, 229, 242 
Tveaaroi, -t)vol 249 

Tusci 249 
tvl 248 

Oainuce, Damce 241 
dis 239 
Oui 229 
Outa 240 
Ouvas 241 

-(u)m 241 


malak 233 

maras ( Lemnos ) 252 

masan 241 

mav ( Lemnos ) 252 

mex 240 

mi 234, 237 

mini 238 

morinail (Lemnos) 252, 253 
mulu 233 
mulvanice 238, 239 
rnurs 242 

rnutna, mutatia 229, 232 
mvna 248 

nac 142 
nefts 229, 242 


vatieje 240 


GERMAN 

Alter 332 
Attel 336 

Burg 99 

Elbe 334 
Embscher 361 
Enns ( Enisa ) 332 
Erlaf (Arlape) 332 

Giinz 332 
liter ( llara) 332 
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Imscher 332 
Inn 331, 334 

Krems 332 

Laaber ( Lapara) 332 
Lacks 359 
Lech (Liens) 332 
Leitha ( Litaha ) 332 

Main 334 
March 331 

Naab 331 
Nette, Netze 370 

Oder 334 

Paar ( Baraha ) 332 
Pfatler (Petera) 332 

Raab 331 

Regen (Regan) 332 

Traisen (Treisima, Trigisamum) 332 

Vils 332 

W'aug (Cusus) 332 
Warlhe 335 
Weichsel 335 

Weser (Visara, Wisura) 335 
Wornitz (Warinia) 332 

Ybbs 332 
Znsam ( Znsme ) 332 


GREEK (AND PRE-GREER) 

Agassa, A gas: a; 183 
’A^mgiov, ’ A(dgtov, "ACcooo; 161 
AHa/tare; 157 
’Afta/xavla 157 
‘ AO&aag 157 
AVyiv&o; 180 
Aiyiviov 159, 162 
AlSyipos 155 
Aft W 157 
AlOtxla 157 
AloAijs, -sTs 160 
aiynri 64 
dxardo; 180 

"Axar&os 180 

'Axagvavs f 157 

’ Axagvavla 157 

d/.etrpa(o) 84, 86 

ahlrpco 101 

’Ahdxuojv 348, 349 

' Alixaovaa(o)6g, -rjo(a)os 98, 200 

'Akfirjvri 159 

’Alfiivtj 159 

’AArpsids 348, 349 

’ApidgwOoe 97 

"A/ifigaxla 157 

"Afiftgaxos 157 

a/ufloozos 68 

” Afifl(>vo(o)os 182 


&U0COV 100, 101 

‘Annad; 97, 184, 342 
auns/.o; 339 
‘A/iv/ioves 156 
"Auqotooa, ” Aficpizo; 182 
ura; 98 

”Aovse, ’Aovia 163, 191 
‘AmSavde 163 
amov, amo; 343 
“Aizzaga, “Azzzeoa, ’Amiga 188 
"Agad&og, "Agat&os 158 
’AgdxvvOoe 97, 155, 179 
"Agalgos 349 

“Agaz&os, Arethon 158, 349 
"AgayOog 158, 349 
’ Aoyeia 163 
’AgysToi 163 
' Aoysio ;, 'Agysioe 163 
“Agyets 162 
” Agyrjio; 163, 164 
agyiAAa 345 
Argithea 159 

”Aoyiaaa 161, 182 

"Agyoi 162, 163, 164 
'Agdtjude 97, 182 
aox(z)o; 36, 57 
agxoxdjzos 65 
agio; 260 

aadiuvOog 98, 101, 105 
”AoTtsrSo; 97 
do:il; 98 

dozv 100, 101 
’ AozvndAaia 165 
aov(pt]Aos 104 
aiififlco 100, 101 

'Ar&ls, ’Azihxos, 'Amxd; 155, 191 

’ Azivzaves, -(i)oi 156 

azgsxije 66 

azvtofiai 101 

d<prs(z)ds 101 

azpvoe, azptvos 100, 101 

'Ayala 163 

’Ayaz(F)ol 105, 163 

’AysAcgos 154, 341, 348, 350 

' A/igcav 157 

BalzvAos 344 
fSaxarov 343 

fiahdg 101 

ISa/.Aco 32 
flaoD.svs 98 
l Sdoxavos 101 

Bazlai 159 
/ lavroi , fl a wo; 98 
Bazpvgag 161 
Bsvxaooe 97 

BegsxvvOoe 97, 155, 179 
BoXov 158 
Bohoa)6; 182 

Bov&gcozog, -or, Bov&gcozog 159 
Bovvsi/za 159 

Bov ye tog, Bovycza, -yeziov 159 
(Igaflsv e 98 



Bgsvdg 179 
flghat 101 
Bgil)]o(o)os 97 

yaTa 101 
jVagyacpla 341 
I'agygxxos 97, 182 
yegavos 59 
yfj, yd, yip 101 

Gitanae 158 
Gontiocondylos 162 
Eorvos, -oi, -ov 161 
I'gaixoi. 186 
rvgzdiv, Eugiiovij 161 

da 116 
Aa/idcgg 106 
Assaueral 159 
devco 102 

. \r]ii-tjrrjg 106 

didcofti 31 
biftvga/x/Jo; 98 
Aiocpmaao; 97 
8/iws 260 

AoJ.oi/’, Aol.ones 157 
io/.ozria 157 

Soreco 102 

dovlos, Scolos 65, 66 
r AocpTu; 164 
Sgoixtj 101 

cVoo'aos 102 
Agvones 157 
Aovonta 157 
Agvoip 157 

dvvayai, dvvaiu; 102 

3& 82, 86 

’Ey/jlsTs, -elvis 156 
’ KyyiXg 156 
hy<i>, eycov 58 
ISrjddiV 31 

d’y.m 100, 102 

Eiltoomv 179 
dgyv/j 98 
sis, sv 65 

Mai(F)ov 35, 102, 339 
El aeon 158 
"EXla 159 
•Ellas 159 

•'EXlrjvss 159, 159, 186 
'Eliot 159 

'EXXonss, Ellonla, -it] 156 
el(X)oy> 156 

sl/urs, sIulv&os 100 , 102 
’EXvfila 259 
'EXvfumxai, -i/uioxai 259 
'Elv/zvia 259 
’Elvfiviov 259 
slviios 259 
’Evinevg 161 
’EoaoTvos 154, 341 

eg{e)lxt) 161 

Ereikynion, Ericinium 161 
’Egso(o)6s 182 


f ’Eot&ifia 164 
’Eoixovoa 160 
' Egydxxios 182 
’Egv/iar&os 97, 179 
Evtjvos 349 
Eiigoia 159 
Evg vfievai 159 
Eigmas 161, 348, 349 
Ecpvga , ’Ecpvga 159, 353 

Zaxw&os 97, 155, 179 

’Hlcbvt], 'Hlcovij 161 
“Hexeigos 156 

Theion 159 
0svai 259 

Degam’)/ 100, 102 
Qsooalot, Qsoaulia 160 
Qeanocoxol, -la 157 
Ssongcoxos 157 
Hi]fiat. Or/jig 155 
dgiafiftos 98 
&giyxo; 98 
Ogdriov 159 

&gvt)oioi (t Ogvtjotoi ) 164 
Qva/ug 157 
■duooos 98 

0(o/i>j 162 

’Iaore;, ”leaves 191 

"Iaaov ("Agyos), ’’Rtoos, ’Iao[o)o; 162, 184 

’ Icuor 160 

”//%>, "Jflt/ge;, "Ipr/goi, ’Ifir/gta 224, 341, 353 

iSt] 102 

’Idoiisri] 158 
’Id(o/i>i 162 
"IXiov 159 

’Iha(o)6s 97, 184, 342 

"Iraxos 154 , 342 , 348 , 350 

‘ Ioxatvf] 160 

lycog, lym 83, 86 

"Imv 160 

‘’Roves 160 

KASyos 158 
Kalgaxos 164, 183 
Kalayioa 183 
xdlov 183 

Kalvdva, KaXv/iva 97, 259 
KalvSmv 164, 259 
xa/Ms 98 

Kau/tavla, Kayiiavot 156 
xanrjlos 98 
xdnstagis 343 
Kagvgooosiohs 200 
Kagvavda 98 
KaomoJta, -»/ 157 
Kaoomnds 157 
Kaoocoaes 157 
Kaoo(bjc >7 157 
Kaaoomot, Kaoaomla 157 
Kaooconis 157 
Kaxgri, Kaxgevs 189, 190 
Kavy.aoa 353, 354 
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Kavxaoiov Sgo; 353, 354 
Kavxaaog 353 
xavxov 354 
Kavxmr 354 
xavxos, yai.r-dg 82 
xefl(a)Xrj 167, 168 
xsf}).rirri 167 
xsflh'iyovo; 167 
xe/Uijnvgig 167 
xsflkos 167 
xegaaos 183 
Kegaaog 183 
Kegdooai 183 
Kegaaovs 183 
Keoaitjiov 183 
Kegrjaa’g 97 
Ksazgia, KsaxgLvij 156 
y.r/).ov, yd/.ov 183 
Ktji.coaaa 183 
mj!; 181 
Ktfgiv&os 97 
ICrjzxds, Kijzzoi 97, 181 
Krjcpioia 155 

Kz]q>io(a)os, Kacpiaog 97, 155, 184, 341, 
xtftdga 98 

xixvg 102 

ylvSvvoe 98 

Kva>o(o)os, Kvmoioi 97, 183 
KoX(X)vz(z)os 182 
Kouagos 159 
Kdgiv&og 97, 180 

Kogxvga 160 
Kogorza 180 
Kdgv&og 180 
Kogvcpdoiov 183 
Kdaxvv&oe 97, 180 
Kovagtoe 160 
Kovgahog 160 
Kgavsia, Crania 158, 159 
Kgfjzeg 190 
Kgr/zr) 190 

KvScov, Kvdcoysg 88, 193 
Kvdmvia 88 
y.vxav- 84 
xvxdm 84 
xvxs(z)d> 84, 86 
yvxe(i)djv 84 
KMos 97, 155, 179 
xvndgiaaog 98, 339 
xiits{i)gos, Hvnaigos, -ov 98 
y.vzzoos 343 

Kvcpaoioola, Kvipagiaolzag 339 
xvzpagiooivog 339 
Kcoxvzos 157 

lajivQiv&oe 180 
Aaf}voiv&os 97, 180 
Aadcov 179 
Aaxpioi, Aaxjxcbv 158 
t.aog 98 
Aanadovg 162 
Adgio(a)a 155, 184 
Aagiaatai jtexgai 155 


Adgio{o)os 155, 342 
i.axrj 102 
Asuuovt] 161 
Asvxl[ifir] 160 
AifDaXog = Ai&aTo; 160 
Aijaaa 183 
Aifl/j&ga 161 
Avyxiog 158 
ih'jyxog 158 
/.vxafSag 18 2 

Avxaflrjzzdg, -aziog 97, 182 
Avxrog, Avzzog 189 

Malthace 160 
Mai.{i.)oia 161 
Mdgnrjoaa 97, 183 
Ms&d>vt], Mri&covrj 162 

Mslljioia' 162 
ftlvdi/, fjiv&a 102 
/.uvttog 102 
Mizve 161 
MoXoaaia, -zzia 157 
Moi.oaaoi 157, 182 
oKf) MoXoaaos, -z(x)dg 157, 182 
Mvy.dh] 184 
Mvxa/.i]o(a)og 97, 184 
Mvxrjvt] 259 
Mvl.ai, Mvi.al 161 
MvXao(o)a 184 

vdgxiooog 98 

reeds, vtjoe, vaos, vavos 102 
Nvficpaola 183 

_ Oyxzo/iog 158 

’O&ovoi, Othonos, ( Othronos ?) 160 
O&gcovos 160 
oi’rri 337, 338 

olvoe, Fotvos 35, 66, 217, 337, 338 

Oivovg 179 

Oivoarda 98, 197 

’ OXoooaiov, ’OXooowv 161 

”0l:iai, -i] 159 

"OXvfiizog 158 

d'/.vvdo: 98, 180 

"Oivv&og 180 

’ Ofiffahov 158 

OfirpaE, 100, 102 

ovos 337, 340 
'Otgvvsia 162 
’Ogsaxai 157 
’Ogsaxia 157 
t ’Ogvrjooos 164 

IJayaaal, -darj, Pagasa 183 
IlaXaToi 189 
IlaXoEts 157 
Ilajxflwzig U/ivt} 157 
Ila/xiaog, Ildfuaog 97, 182 
Tlavioog 184 
Ildigog, ria^oL 160 
Tlagavaia, -aioi 156 
TIaovao{o)6g 97 
Tlagmgaia, -aioi 156 
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Ilaaoaecbv 159 
Ileluoyixos, -ouxds 107 
TleXaayol 107 

Tlehvva, -Iva, -ivvatov, -rjraTov 162 

izegya/iov, -of 102 

Tleggaiflol, -la 157 

cihna 98 

Ilezgas 179 

Ilxjdaoos, -a 182 

IJrjrstd; 160, 349 

Thalia 161 

Ihdaaa 182 

Ihegla, Illegts 160 

Pliegos 185 

HlvSos 156, 158 

nXivftos 98, 102 

Iloty.ilo.oa6s, -doiov 97, 184 

/ Iotxlltj, -llov 184 

IJqcuoos 97, 182 

IlQS3lEatV&Oi 97 

Ilglavoos, Ilgatous 182 

Tlgivaoods 182 

TJgtydeaaa 160 

TIgofldXi(v)&os 97, 180 

JlxsXsdoiov 183 

flzvylo. 160 
IIv&iov 161 
-cvvdag 100, 102 

Ilvgav&os 97, 180 
Tlvgaoos 97, 183 
.cvgyos 98, 99, 100 
IlvQupXsye&cor 179 
scvgos 260 

peyxeo, pvy/os 102 
' PIov, frlov 78 
p 66ov 98, 102 
lwyxoe 102 
'Pvxiaooos 183 
' Pvxiov 183 

2aXa/xls 155 
2dXuos 155 

—al^iwvr), 2aXa(icora 155, 342 

2d/uv&os 97, 180 

oa/ios 180 

adzes (Dor.) 65 

oacpr/g 104 

alias 100, 102 

cells 102 

oelfia 102 

orjxss (Ion.) 65 
aiydco 100, 102 
oiyrj 100, 102 
aiyzjlos, -aids 201 
ottos 98, 100, 102 
oxdtpt] 101 
ayat/is 101 

ofilr&os 103 
a/ils 103 
aorpus 104 
2ndxxtos 182 
Snsoxeios 348, 349 
2xvfupaXos 165 


2vftagig 342 
2 v flora 160 
ovxov 98 

ovXov, ovXt], ovlaco 100, 103 
Yvaalr/xros, -vxxdg 97, 182 
2vgir&os 180 
2vgos 180 
oi!f 100, 103 

2vs 161 

ov<pe(i)oe, avrpot 103 
ozpfi'S 98 

2tprjxxiot 182 

2<prjxx6s, -ol 97, 182 

Tacpiaoaos 97, 184 
Td/ftov ogo; 184 
xaxvs 100, 103 
Tixfuov 159 
XBXXCOV 36, 58 
Te/.fJi]o(o)oS 184 
legfiivdos 103 
xegejhv&og 98, 103 
Tegfxllat, Toe- 90 
xegjim&os, xgefu&os 103 
Tevfiaoiyivi ;ff 183 
Tevfixjs 183 
Tsv/xtjaio; lotpos 183 
Tevfx7]a(o)6s, -tour 97, 183 
xijxes 65 
liaoaa, -of 183 
xlxxco 36 
TlrS v 156 
'Plows 97 
Tixdgiov 161 
Tlzagov, -gvrv 161 

Topiagos, Tfidoos, To/tovgor, Tomarus 158 
Togvvr], -c bvt] 159 
Trachia 160 

xgsecco 66 
TgixxaXoi 162 
Tglx(x)rj, -a 162 
Tgixogv&os 97, 180 
zgonos 66 

Tvlia(o)os 97, 184, 200 
xv/iflos 100, 103 
xvgavvos 98 
Tvgiooa 182 
xvgois 98, 100, 103 

vatuvUos, 'Yaxiv&o; 97, 98, 180 
'Yrixxos 97, 182 
virjv, vlov 66 

‘ Yurjzzos, -ooof 97, 181, 182 
’Yglr/ 159 

Phaika 161 

•Paioxos, haioios 88, 188 
0alaxgov 160 
cpdlav&os 180 
$dXar&os 180 

zpdlarvu, -o; 161 

<I>ai<dor], -Cigna, Phaloria 162 
<ho.voxr] 158 

i>agxadd)v, -iSxdr, -? ]8cbv 162 
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Phayttos 156 
tpsXX.svs, tpsXX.a, -la 103 
tpiagos 103 
’frotvlxt] 158 
tpvy.oq 103 
<l>i’laxrj 159 

tpvXag, tpvX.ay.6g 100, 103 
tfonixt] 159 
yaxsvF (Cypr.) 85 
Xaovse, Xaovla 156 
Xacor 156 
Xet/MQiov 158 
■/itcov 66, 67 
XoiQsaxai 186 
XQvaoS 66, 67 
Xvgerlai, Cyretiae 161 

’ Qyt]p, 'Qyqvos, "Qysvoi 213 
'QysvltXai 213 
wxeavos 213 
"Qgixos, " QqixoI 158 
' Qqcohos 157 

MYCENAEAN GREEK (LINEAR B) 

aikasama 64, 80 
aim 181 
akerese 70, 73 
akerewa, akereu 69 
uketirija 69, 73 
aketira 2 69, 73 
akitito 67, 72 
akorota 67 
akorowe 67 
akotono 67, 72 
akuro 80 
ami n iso 106 
amo 68, 72 
amotejonade 56 
anamoto 67 
anono 68 
anowe 68 
anowolo 68 
apatawa 188 
apeasa 67, 68, 72, 73 
apeeke 83 
api 80 
apiqoto 68 
apu 67, 70 
aqija 66 

araromotemeno 80 
arepa 68, 84 

arepazoo, arepozoo 68, 72 

aresanie 69, 70 

a 2 rie 69 

asamito 105 

atarasijo 68 

aterewija 69 

a 2 tero=*hatero 72 

atopoqo 65 

atoroqo 66 

dakasanata 80 
damo 80 


dode 82 
didosi 67 
diwe 69 
doero 65 
doromeu 82 
dose 83 
dosomo 80 
dowejo 72 

ekera 2 wo, ekera 2 wone 83 

ekosi 67 

ekoso 188 

eme 65 

enaripoto 65 

eneka 68, 69 

enewopeza, enewopezo 68 

epi 65 

era 188 

erapemena 68, 69 
erapo, erapija 72, 78 
erateijo 78 
erato(de) 78 
eree 69, 70, 72 
erepate{j)o 72 
eropaketai 72, 78 
eropakeu 78 
esareu, esarewija 69 
esoto 65 
euketo 65 

hatero—a 2 tero 

idomeneja 69 
ijawone 75 
ijereja 69 
inamata 70 
isukowodoto 80 

kakeu 85 

kakijo 72 

kako 80 

kapo 68 

karaapi 68 

karadoro 78 

katarai 190 

keijakarana 78 

kemaqeme 68, 69, 73 

kirijo(de), kirijo(te) 188 

konoso 106 

korete 82 

koretere, koreteri 70 
korisijo 67 
korito 67 , 105, 106 
kosamato 80 
koto'ina 68, 82 
kotona 68 
kuruso 67, 69, 72 
kusu 70 
kutesejo 72 
kuteso 72 

meretirija 69, 73 
rneretira 2 69, 73 
met a 72 



miratija 68 
misarajo 80 

opawota 68 
opi 65 
orene(j)a 72 
orumato 105, 179 
olera 69, 73 
otinawo 68 
otira 2 69, 73 
otirija 69, 73 

pa'ito 88, 188 
pa 2 kowe'ijo 188 
paraku 67 
pate 80 

pawea, pawea 2 ~paweha 68, 72 

peda 72 

pekitira 2 69 

pema 68, 72 

pemo 67, 68, 72 

perusinwa, perusinuwo 80 

pia.ra 70, 105 

pijera 70 

polo 64 

pome 80 

ponike(j)a 72 

ponikija 72 

popureja 69, 72 

popuro.j 69, 72 

porena 73 

posedao, posedaorie, pasedaoni 70 
posi 67 

qamisijo 182 
qamo 188 
qarajo 189 
qasarowe 189 
qetoropopi 68, 72 
quo 69 

rapitira 2 68, 69 
rupte 68, 69, 72 
rawakesijo 67 
rijo 69, 78 
rijono 189 
rimene 78 
rukito 189 

serino 105 
sito 105 
sitopoqo 65 
su- 105 

tatiqoweu 68 
teo 69 
tereja 72 
terejae 69 

tinwasija, tinwasijo 68 
tinwati, tinwatijao 68 
topeza 68, 72 
toroqejomeno 66, 72 
toroqo 66 
tosone 72 
turiso 106 


wanakate 69 
wanakatero 76 
wareukara 165 
watu 105 
wejewe 66 
werekarata 80 
wereke 80 
weto 69 

wirinijo, wirinejo, wirineo 69, 72 

wisowo 80 

tvodowe 69, 76 

wonasi 66 

wonoqoso 85 

wonoqosoqe 85 

worokijonejo 80 

woze(e) 69 

zakusijo 67 
zawete 65 
ze'ijakarana 78 

GREEK OF PHAISTOS (LINEAR A) 
atu 95 

datara, dataro 94, 95 

kaku 95 
kapa 94, 95 
kaudeta 94, 95 
kiro 95 
kudo 95 
kudoni 95 
kumina 95 
kuruku 95 
kuro 94 

makarite 95 
maru 95 
mate 95 

pa 94 
papa 94 
pataqe 94 
pitaja 95 
pitakase 95 
poto 95 
puko 94, 95 

qapa 2 94, 95 
qe 95 

sara t 95 
te 94 

uminai 95 

H1TT1TE 

Ahhiyawa 163 
aika- 202 

aikawartanna 202, 313 

Atpassiya- 199 
am(m)uk, ammel 200 
Arnuwandas 198 
Arzawa, Arzauwa 163 
assu(ssani)- 56, 202 
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attallas 201 
auriyala- 201 

esharnuwant- 197 
(i e)eshar, ishar 83, 197 

happinahh- 101 

happinant- 101 

happines- 101 

Harpandlta 198 

Harranassa (Hurranassa) 199 

Harsalassi 199 

hciriaggas 36, 57 

Haruanda 198 

heman(ta)- 197 

huhhas 32 

Irhanda 198, 199 
Irhassa 199 
ishassara- 91 
ispantuzziyala- 201 

Kapanuwanta 198 
kernant- 197 
kerni 197 
kunant- 197 
Kuranda 198 
Kuriwanda 180, 198 
Kuwalapassi 199 

lahhiyala- 201 
Lalanda 198 
Lalawainta 198 
luuwili 201 

Mammanta 198 
Marassand/ta 198 
Millawanda 198 

nasili, nisili, nesumnili 254 
nawartanna- 202, 313 
Nesa 254 

Panissa 184 
panza- 49, 53 
panzawartanna- 202, 313 
parn(a)-, parnant- 179, 197 
parnalli- 201 
Parnassa 199 

peruna-, per unant- 179, 197 
Petassa 200 
Puranda 180, 198 

Salessa 200 

samankurwant- 179, 197 
sattawarlanna- 202, 313 
Sibidunda 198 
stippa-, suppi- 104 

Tarhu-, Tarhun(a)-, Tarhund(a)- 200 

Tarhuntassa/i- 200 

Dattassa 200 

terawartanna 313 

Tiwatassa 200 

uk, ug(g)a 58 
Uruwandas 179, 199 

Wargassa 200 


Wistawanda 199 
witassa- (=wetassa-) 198 
wiyan(a)- 338 

Wiyanawanda 179, 197 199 

ILLYRIAN 

Almus mons 177 
A tor 176 
Aous 176 
Aplo 201, 202 
Arion 176 
Ardaxanos 176 
Arsia 177 
Art us 178 

Asamum ( Dac.7 ) 177 

"Ayios, Apsus, ( Byzant .) "Aoocov 350 

'Afpos, Aous, Alas, Avo; 350 

Barbanna 173 
Bardylis 173 
Bolouros 173 

Clausal 173 176 
Codrio(ne) 173, 

Dalmana 172 

Dalmisium 172 

Dasa(s) 178 

Das(s)ius 178 

Ae)./i- (Aal./i-) 172, 176 

As/.uazla, Asl.pazm, Aa/.fi- 172 

Atj.piviov 172 

Aevadai 173 

Dibolia 173 

Dimallum 173 

Dizeros 176 

Dravos, Aod0os, Aoaos, Dravus, Draus 334, 
352 

Ageivos, Agora, Drinus 172, 352 
Drinus (Drinon ), Agll.cov, Drilon 352 

Eordaioi 173 
Epilicus 176 

Genusus 176 
Hebros, ”Ep S o S 177 

’Jadsg, Iader (Iadro ) 172 
lasae 176 

Kdl.ami, Colapis, Colapius (Ko/.oip, Koi.ouos, 
Kolojza) 352 
Kopeina 173 

Longarus 150, 173 
Loranum 173 

Maluntum 173 

Maoyos (Bagyos), Margus, -is (Dac.P) 352 

Masus 202 

Merida 178 

Monunios 150, 173 

Morkos 173 

Naocov, Naro, Nar, Nerenum 173,176,348,352 
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Nebris 178 
Neda (Ill?) 173 
Nestos 177 

Oidantion 173 

Olvevs, Oineus 176, 349, 352 

Onastini 173 
Orgomenai 173 

pi vos 173 
Rizon 176 

sabaia 173 
Salangoti 176 

Savus, Saus, Savos, 1'dovo; 176, 353 
Sirmium, Sermium 177 
scard- 176 
SxagSov 172, 173 
Scardona, 2xag8cov 172 
SxagSmva vrjoos 172 
SxoSqcl, Scodra 141, 173 
sijbina 173 

Taulatitii 173 
Tour- 178 
Teutana 173 
Tilurus 176 
Titus 176 

Ulc- 173, 176 
Ulcirus 173 
Ulcisia ( castra ) 173 
Ulcudius 178 
llrpanus, Urbanus 353 

Verzo 178 


IRANIAN (AVESTAN, SEE ABOVE) 

"Aseiros 328 
uxlaena- 328 

Bogvodtrijc 329 
Advastots 329 

Danastius, Danaster, Aavaozgis 329 
don (Oss.) 32 

ford (Oss.) 330 
Mazoa; ( Scyth .) 329 

Nagaxiov, Nagijxos 330 
Ncmagis 330 

ITogaza, TIvgsxds 330 
'Pa 329 

Tdvais 329 
Tiagavzos (Dac.t) 330 
Tigris, -as 329 

"Ynavis 329 


LATIN 

Albani, Albania 224 
Albanus 224 


asinus 340 
avus 32 

camox 259 
cipptis 59 
cor 223 

Danuvius 333 

t‘do 31 
ego 58 

Etruria, Etrusci 246-, 25 
grus 59 

lberi, lberes, Iberus, Hiberi 224 

sapiens 104 
socius 60 

torqueo 66 
trepo 66 
Tusci 247—250 

ursus 36, 57 

vinum 217, 338 
vitis 66, 338 

LETTISH 

Adula 336 
asmens 54 

lusis 59 

LIGURIAN 
See p. 302 
LITHUANIAN 

Akele 341 
akniuo 45, 54 
akuotas 44 
as, es 58 
asmens 54 
aSinud 54 
astuonl 56 
asvienis 56 

desim(ts) 49, 55 
delinas 58 

gerve 59 

kerdziiis 59 
keturi 49 

klausau , klausyti 20, 44, 51, 55 
kutse, kullis 43, 51 

lajus 339 
lasts, lalilct 359 
laukas 59 
lauziii, lauiti 46 
lulis 59 
luzis 46 

Nemunas 334 

pekus 54 
piesimas 50 
pieliit 50 
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skerdzius 59 

skieda, skiedra, skiedara 59 

skiedzu, skiesti 59 

smakrd 54 

iaiikti 45 

&eiva 43, 44 

Mermens 44 

Serti 44 

Sesuras 44, 54 

simtas 55 

slieju, Slieti 55 

sokti 44 

taSau, tasyti 58 

iardas 45 
zas'ts 43, 54 
ivaigzde 43 
h’eris 52, 55 

LUWIAN 
See p. 196. 

HIEROGLYPHIC LUWIAN 
See p. 202—203. 

LYC1AN ( TERMIL1AN) 
See p. 204—207. 

LYDIAN 
See p. 208—209. 

MACEDONIAN 

ajlgovrss 167, 168 
ddij 167, 169 
adgala 167, 169 
Alyavit) 166 
dx govrol 167 
al.t(a 169 

aUtj 168 

' AvaSgaipos 120 
dgyirtovs 167, 168 
dgxov 167 
’AggaflaXoS 168 

ftaPggv 167, 168 
BaXaxgo; 167 
Batta 166 

Bagvovs, -ovvxos 166 
Begorrites lacus 170 
Btgsvlxt) 167 
Bigpiov 167 
Begrov 167 

Big(g)ota (Begot)), Verija 167 
BD.mstos 167 

Bora (mons) 166, 167, 168 
Bogfiogos 166 

yaflaXdv 168 
yoSa 167 
rogmaioS 170 


Savos 167, 168 
Aqggcov 167, 168 
SagvXXos 167, 168 
AivSgvpr) 117, 170 
Sgdpis 168 
Sgijes 169 
Saiga!; 167 

“Ejhooa 120, 170, 183 
ElSopevt), -t) 171 
’ EXtp(a)la, - eta , -lat, -Ipot 166 
’EXipimxat, ’EX.vp- (’EXsp-) 166 
"EXvpa 166 

'EogSa'ixds noxapoS 170 
’EogSia, 'EogSala 170 
’Eogdol, "Eogxos, ’Eogdds 170 

Mia 168 

Cambunii montes 166 
Castoris lacus 166 
xepaXt) 167, 168 
KeflaXTvos 167 
KiflaXos 167 
Celetrum (Gr. }) 166 
Kixdgiov ogos 170 
Kixgov, -os 170 
xb/tfSos 167 

xoppagai 168 

Koggayos 167, 168 
Kgaxala 171 
Kvvva 169 
xvvovnes 167, 168 

Aayos 167 

AvSIas, AoiSlas (III.? Dac. ?) 171 

MaxsSovss, -via 166 
Mdv.xxa, Maxsxla 166 

"OXyavos 120, 166, 168 
niXXa 167 

fiapaxa 167, 168 
Rhoedias 170 

zsXsolas 167, 168, 170 
Tga(y)if.os 169 

MESSAPIC 
See p. 307 — 308. 

OLD BULGARIAN ( = OCS) 

azu, jazu, azi 58 
brisnoti 43 

cepiti 59 
cevl 43, 44, 50 
cvelu 43, 44, 45, 51 
llstu 59 
treda 44, 59 

datnl 31 
desetl 49 
des(i)nu 58 
(d)zvezda 43, 46 



(d)zvizdati 46 

gosi 43, 44, 46, 54 
gradu 43, 44, 51 

jaml 31 

katny 43, 44, 45, 54 

klazniti 51 

klesiti 51 

kletl 51, 55 

kloniti 43, 51 

kltika 43, 51 

kopyto 43, 44 

kosa 43, 44, 46, 50 

kosu 46 

kotora 43, 44 

krava 43, 44 

kromiti 43 

krotukii 43 

kruma 44, 50 

kuxnoti 44, 51 

luca 43, 59 
luci 59 
lysu 59 

osrtil 56 
ostrii 44 

piso 44 
Plupudivu 136 

zeravl 59 
irtdl 44 

rysl 59 

skakati 44 
skokii 44 
slulati 20, 44, 55 
stuxu 47 
srina 43 
srlsti 47 

steal, seal 43, 44 

s&su, sysati 47 

svekru, svekry 44, 45, 46, 

svetu. 43, 55 

svgtu 44, 51 

svistii 47 

sviteti 51, 55 

svobodl 123 

sysati 47 

te$Q, tesati 58 
-trugati 44 
-trugriQti 44 

ukropii 43 

zovetu 54 
zverl 52, 55 

OLD PRUSSIAN 

ackons 50 

balgan 44 
balsinis 44 


54 


es, as 58 
pecku 54 
skistan 59 
uschts 58 

PHRYGIAN (AND BRYG1AN) 

aflfleosx(ai), -exon, afiflioetoo 130 

ad- 130 

a88axsi(ai), -erog 130 
a£qr, alcra 129, 144, 145 
ai 130 

ay.ala, any.alos 130, 154 
axxs 130 

'ApvSmv, ’Aflvdojv (Mac. P) 172 
av- 130 
” Arava 248 
agyov 130 

Astibus (Mac. 7) 172 
'A/Jlys, 'Axe/.tjs 154 

Pa).(>) pv, -ijros 129 
fla(p)f}a).ov 129, 131, 132 
jUd V 128, 129 
flexos 129, 131, 132 
ffeoaiot 130, 132 
fiegexvvda 129 
Bozrta (Mac .7) 171 
RoxuaXot 171 
pgarege 130, 132 
Bgiyes, -yoi 143, 171 
Bgvariov (Mac.?) 172 
Bgvyss, -yoi, Bgvyai 143 
Bgvxss, -xal, -xstg 143 

ye/.agoe 129 
yi.ovgoc, ylovgsa 129 

habixi 130 
daxag(sv) 130 
daxex 130 
daos 129 
dicoe 130 
dovpog 129, 132 

sdaes 130 
eigoi, tgoi 130 
sixov 130 
ete 129, 144 
’Eolymv 119, 348, 352 
soxase 130 
8U 130 

Favaxxti 130 
Fsfai 131, 132 
Fsv aFxvr 130 
£e).xia 130, 144, 145 
Cixva 130, 144, 145 
Csvpav 130, 132, 144 

log, IOOXS 130, 131 

xaxo(v)v, xaxiv, -sv 130 
xav- 130 
xs 130 
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Ki'/lai (Thr. ?) 195 
xlxl.t] 130 
xlytoos 130 
xvovpar(si) 130 
*os 130, 131 


Desna 334 
Dnieper 334 
Dniester 334 
Don 334 
Donetz 334 


fiavxai 130 
/ iatag, paxegav 130 
pt 130 

pep, pspt 286 

ovopav 131, 132 
ogov 131 
or* 131 
ovsyvg) 131 
ovsxqo - 131, 132 
OVITBXO 131 
ovxa 131 

Tlalores (III.? Mac.?) 171 
mxioiov 130 
nvg- 130 

oa(i) 131 

ospov(v), oepov, ospr 131 
oi 131 

Ixovnoi, Scupi (Mac.?) 172 
SxvpsQga, Stuberra (Mac. ?) 172 

r« 131 

(x)xexixperos 131 
utjiov 131 
t toe 131 
xiox(e) 131 

xevxooo, x oxooo 131, 132 
<pQvyee 185 

RAETIC 
See p. 303—304 

RUMANIAN 

Alt, Olt 330 
argea 345 
Argef(ul) 330 

bucura 126 
Buzau 330 
clruete 142 
Dunare 334 
jup, jep 344 

magura 344 
mal 126 
Mure§(ul) 334 

Olt(ul) 330, 335 
Siret(ut) 330 

Tim is 331 
fap 345 

Vede, Vedea 128, 331 
RUSSIAN 

brosal’, brosit', brokat' 43 
Bug 333 


Pripet, Pripjet 335 
Prut 335 

Volga 329 
volglyj 329 

zorod 43 
SANSKRIT 

adpsat, adar&at, adrak 40, 45, 46 

ahdm 58 

dksah 57 

a^ia(u) 56 

a&iti- (Ved.) 56 

asrnd, asman- 43, 44, 54 

a&va- 56 

d&v(i)ya- 56 

bhas- 318 

bhifak, bhi$akti, bhefaja- 45, 51 

chedhayati 59 
chidrd- 59 
chinatti, chindali 59 

dadami 31 
dadar&a 50 
dak$ah 57 
ddksati 57 
dakfinah 57, 58 
dasa 55 
dasasyati 58 
danu 32 

degdlii, digdha- 45, 51 
dik, disi, disati 45, 46, 50, 57 
dpk, dpsi 46, 50, 57 
dpsayati 54 
dpslah, dp$tih 54 
dpsyale 54 

dhanvati, dhanayati 32 
gpha- 45 

havate 54 
hayati 50 
hraduni- 51 

irasya- 316 

jagara, jagara 45 
jarati, jiiryati, jiryati 45 
jarant- 45, 50 
jighaya 45, 50 

kalyah 50 
kanya 316 

karbara-, karvara-, kabara-, karbura-, kar- 
bu-, 45, 50, 316 
karnah 45 
kevatah 50 
klarn-, cram- 45 
k$eti, kfiyati 57 
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kfiti- 57 
Idkate, locate 59 

marjyati 45 
mar$li, mfjati 45 

nabati 45, 57 
nirmfgra- 45 

pac- 24, 52 
palita- 316 
parasu- 316 
paste, pasuh 54 
pdsyati 50 
pimsati 45 
pinkte 44, 45. 50 
prayak 45, 57 
prab- 57 

rakfas- 36, 57 
rekha 46 

rikhati, risati 46 
fksah 36, 57 
ro'ka- 46, 59 
ftvik 46, 57 
rujati, rugna- 46 
tukmant- 59 
rtik§a- 55 
riisant- 46, 59 

saghnoti 46, 51 

saliasra- 316 
sahatc 46 
saras- 316 
sargah 46, 51 
sarjati, bf$ta- 46, 51 
spasati 57 
svadanam 316 
saphah 43, 44 
sardhah, sardhas- 59 
sarvara- 45 
sasati 43, 50 
sat am 55 
satruh 43, 44 
be pah, bephah 59 
slaghale 51 
slefayati 51 
srdmyati 43, 51 
brapayati 43, 51 
brathyati 43, 51 
srayayati 43, 51 
sfitoti 51 
brofati 51, 55 
brotra- 51 
bukah 45 
bvasiti 44, 51 
bvasurah 54 
bvetah 51 
bvitn'a-, svitra- 51 
$a$-, sat 58 

takfa, takqan- 36 
tak$ati 36, 58 
tifthati 32 
tpyedhi 44 


vacas - 316 
vahas- 316 
vatsa- 316 

yajale 46, 51, 57 
yaga- 46, 51 

zara- 316 


SERBOCROA TIAN 

blazina 44 
Bosna 352 
Bosut 352 
Bosuta 352 

cap 345 
cib 345 
cokur 344 
copav 344 
cot 344 

Drava 352 
Drin 352 
Drina 352 

gandoj 344 

Kulpa 352 
Kupa 352 

maginja 343 
Morava 352 

Neretva 352 
Sava 353 
timor 344 
Una 349, 352 
Vrbas 353 


THRACIAN 
Agatapara 151 

”A& S v S 118, 128, 129, 176, 347, 349, 350 

A&vrzaga 151 

Aliixrj 113 

Algos 332 

AXatufign/vos 152 

"Algos, Almus 177, 336, 346, 350 
"Agios, -ov, Arzus, Arsus 113, 177, 351 
Arisbos 176 

'Agrdxys, ’’Agiaxos, -tot 176 
'Agravt/s 118, 176, 346 
'AguoxAs 118, 176 
doa 112 

Asamus (Dac. ?) 109, 110, 113, 177, 347, 
348 

’Aoyovs, "Aaryiog, -pa 109 
"AtXas 118, 176, 336, 346 
Aithnagov 151 
Avlovisvys 113 
Avlovxiv&o; 113 
AiSgas 176, 346 
'AyU.mo;, -dbv, -ov 118 
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Ba^onaga 151 
Beflgvxes Ill 
Bedizos 152 
Bsvdmaga 151 
Beodizos 152 
Beszaga 151 
Begyt], -a (Mac.?) 113 
Bessapara 151 
Bersamae 113 
Bpkcudijzaga 151 
Btjginaga 151 
Biblos 176 
Bo/.ftafigigvos 152 
fiokv&os 112, 119, 127, 128 
Boost aga 151 
Burdapa 113 

Burtudizos, BovgtovdeCov 113, 152 

Bgs 152 

Bgea 152 

Breierophara 151 

Brendice 113 

Bgevrosraga 113 

figla, bria 112, 120, 150, 152, 153, 176 

figifa 112 
Bglnago(v) 151 
fevv/is 112, 119, 127, 128 
flgvros, -ov, flgovros, flovrsa 112 
Bvcuizagr/rr) 151 
Bvtfavnor, -101 111, 113 
Bv£as, -tjs, -os 111, 113, 119 
BvovaXoi 111 

I'sXovxaga 151 
yevrov, -ra 112 

rig/xa;, -at, -ewe, -avia, -at), -aj'of 109, 113 
I ’eg/xg, reg/xa(i ) 109, 113 

Aagbaitaga, Dardapara 151 
Dardisa 151 

diza, dizos 150, 152, 153, 176 
Atafavis 113 

dinupula 112, 127, 128 
AogCag, -o«f, Dorses, Durze 180 
AogCsr&gs, -ivftys 180 
Agadi£a, -avol 152 
Agsvis 113 

Aoovoiiraga, Drusipara 151 
Awdonago(s) 151 

"Efaos, Hebrus 177, 259, 341, 347, 351 
E(fievis, Esbenus, Hezbenus 113 
’Egylvot, -as, Erginos 351 

taiuoS 112 
Zdnaga 151 
f«Aaf, ieiXa 112 
-Csvtjs, Sens, -Cevos 113 
Ifstgaia (Dac. ?) 112 
Li/Aar 112 
Ciiat 112 
Zurta 1 76 

Oganes, Ogyinss 128, 186 

’largos, Iatrus, ’Iargcbv 118 
Icterus, letro 118 


Inipara 151 
Iuras 176 
’Ioyimga 151 
'■largos 329, 353 

KalofSgir] 152 

Keflgas, Kiaflgos, Kedgos 176 

Keig(i)jiaga 151 

Ke/j.tj, KW.a(i) 113 

Krjgutagcov 151 

Kiwos, Cintis (Dac.?) 162 

KtotiSiEos 152 

Ko/itpazos 176 

Kontadesdos 176 

KgaoaXonaga 151 

Kcofigia, Kwptftgeia, Combrea 152 

Aio(o)os, Lis(s)os 176 
Longinopara 151 

M aoxtoflgil ? 152 
Mmyufioio. 152 

Mr, ray. os 118 
Movxaflovg 113 

MovnaQens, Mucasenus (Dac.?) 113 
Movxay.tvbos 113 
Mucapor, -a (Dac. 7) 113 

Movrtfizzaga 151 

Nemos, Nestos 177, 351 
N 6 t)s, Noas, Novas (Dac. ?) 347 

OIoxos, Oescus 176, 346, 351 
Orosines (Phr.7) 176 
Orudisza 113, 152 
"Ooxios (Sxios) 176, 351 
Ostudizo 152 

Utus, Uto, Oiircos 111, 114, 118, 127, 128 
129, 176, 346 

Havana, Panax 176 

Panis(s)as, -isos 128, 176, 184,346, 351 
Pan (n)ysis, -isis, -ysus, Tlavvoos, Tlawvooos 
128 

-para, -naga 120, 150, 153, 176 
Ilegirbos, Ilsigiv&os 118, 153, 180 
IIo/.rvfxf) gia 152 
Pulpudeva (Dac. 7) 120, 129 
IloiOxovnega 151 

' Pi/oxvv&os 155, 179 
’Pijoos 113 

Safiadios, Zajiafios, Sabazius 110 
Ba, 80 s 180 

SafUXivUos, Sabylinthos 156, 180 
Ba).ap,f}gla(s), Salatnbria 152 
SaXSgvo s 109 

Saldaecaputenus, Salte- 109 
2ai.donsh](vos), Saldocela 109, 113 
BaXdoovvor/roS, -fSvo(a)r)ros, -floovonvos 109, 
113, 114 

Nalvvlhos (Thr. ?) 156, 180 
Sauzupara 151 
Salt vs 113 

Begat], Sermius 113, 177 
Bev&ps, Bsv&as, Seutha(s) 118, 128 
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^if/.v(fj)Rnla, -iy, 2a- 152 
2xaiol, Xr.mjSoo.i 113 
oxd/./ii] 112 
SyamyoiXy 114 
2y.a7iio7io.na, Scaptopara 151 
2xa.-zroitaor]voi 114 
2-yagtTT.aoa, Scaripara 151 
2yunyo:raoa 151 
SxeXafigtt], Scelabria 152 
2o/j.fSeia, Sotnbria 152 
2ovt]T(ovXtjvos), 2ovirovX(r)vos ) 109 
Sstdg(d)3oxos 114 
2j t&QTaxo;, Spartacus 114, 118 
2mvonaga 151 

2zQv/j.(bv, Strymon 114, 128, 176, 351 
Syrmus 177 
2vgoieQt]s 11 i 

Tayovfiaoi 151 

Tarpudizos 113, 152 

Tdgncogov 151 

Teams 171 

Tip tot; 347 

Timachus 347, 351 

T or Co;, Tortzus, Tontus 178, 349, 351 

Toyagov 151 

Tranupara 152 

Tgavo; (2igavos) 118 

TvgobiCa, Tyrodiza 152 

' Ypavnagov^gt 152 
Chesdupara 152 


TGCHARIAN 

A ak, again 283, 284 
B ek, egane 283, 284 
A akmal 283, 284 
B akari(i)e 294 
A astare 294 

B gai- 283 
A cfik, B gak 62, 230 
A {am, B gana 283, 284. 297 
A ganwe- 290 
A garme 283, 284 
AB gtdrt 283 
A giwar, B glwer 283, 284 
AB gwatsi 292, 297 

A kam, B heme 297 

AB kaly 290 

A kaiit, B kanle 62, 290 

AB kdrk- 294 

AB kas- 283 

A kdts, B kaiso 283, 284 

AB kid- 283, 284 

A k'tyos-, B klyaus- 290, 292, 293 

A ko, ki, B keu, 283, 284 

B kor 283, 284, 285, 297 

A kukdl, B kokale 285, 287 

AB kid- 285, 224 

A kul(y)i, B kl(y)iye 285 

AB kulyp- 285 


A kum-, kam-, gam-, B kam-, kd(n')m-, 
gem- 285, 286 
A kuftag 285, 286 
A kur-, B kor- 285 
A kursdr, kurtsru 287, 289 
B kurp- 294 
A kuryar, B karyor 287 

B lank/s, latitse 283, 284 
AB lank- 294 
A lap- 294 
tare 293 
Larigka 293 
A lant, lantune 293 
B laks 294, 296, 359 
,4 lek 283 

A lek-, lik-, B luik-, lik- 283, 284 
A liv 294 
AB iu 294 
/4 lyam 294 

A lykdly, B lykagkc 283 , 284 

A malke, B malkwer 294 
B mnune 294 
B mem- 295 
B meske 294 
B mi go 290 
B mik- 295, 296 

nak-. ngitar 290 
dak 58 
A nwam 295 
B hake 295 

A okdt, B ok(t) 62, 290 
olyi 295, 296 

A orkam, B orkarn(he) 284 

AB pak-, pdk-, pkdm, puk-, B pakw- 284 
A paklyog, B pdklyaus 292, 293 
AB pal-, pal- 295 
A pah, B pig 284 

A pant, B pinkte, pinkce, pikce 284 
A panw-, B pann-, pann- 292, 295 
AB pars-, pras- 295 
B pdrwe 297 
B pelaikne 293 
B pelaiknesse 293 
A pik-, pek- 297 
A pratim, B pratity. 295 
A pratsak, B pratsak 295 
B pragciye 295 
B pruk- 295 
A prutk- 295 

A rake, B reki. 283 , 295, 296 
A rap-, rap-, B rap-, rap- 295 
A rsu- (rasw-), B rass- 295 
AB ruk- 295, 296 

/I sapn 293 
A sark 297 
A sak- 284 
A sek-, sik- 284 

A ske- (skdy-), B skay-, skay-, skai- 293 
B somcke, saucke 293 
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A suk-, silk-, B skw, sak• 289 
A svarp, sparp 295 
A sapti- 293 
B ser 293, 295 
A fparp, B spane, spane 293 

A to.-, tas-, tas-, B tes-, ids- 293 
B takawa, takasta, taka (takane) 292 
A tarp 296 
B tin- 296 

A tsiik-, B tsak-, tsak- 284 
A tsar, B sar 290 
AB tsok-, tsuk-, B tsauk- 295 
A tukri 296 
B twere 297 

A wacern, B wegeMia 284, 293 
A wak, B wek 284 
A walks 296 
B walkwe 289 
A waktasurhe 284 
A was, B yasa, ysa 297 
A wratk- 296 
A wrauha 296 
A wsok, B was(a)mo 296 

A yats- 296 
A yal 297 

A yuk, B yakwe 290 

TOPONYMS AND 
HYDRONYMS OF ASIA MINOR 

Aioyrcos 219 

rganxo;, I'gijvixoi, rgyvioi 219 
’'Egyos 219 


Indus 220 
Kaixos 218 

Kal.fhos, Kdhuos, KaJ.aivog 219 

Kagahs 218 

Kdot]o(o)os 218 

Kavozgos 218 

Ksozgoe 220 

Kol.otj 218 

Avbos, -ol 207 
Auacvla, Aoctroy 218 
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Malavbgos 218, 220 
Malone, -la, Mr/ovsg, -iy 207 

Eavdos 219 

' Pvvbay.o; 219 

2'ayydgtos 219, 220 
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Eazvtosis, Eaqmosis 218 
Eipgos 206, 219 
Slvba 220 

Exdyavbgos, Kdyavbgo; 219 

Tarmila 207 
Tigyeoa, -os, -y 207 
Tegyegtov, Tsg/ieoov 207 
TegyUai, Tgsyll.ai 207 
Tgeydia, TgsyO.y, TgspihXs 207 
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VENETIC 
See p. 305—306 
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